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PREFACE. 


THE  defign  of  a  preface,  is  to  inform  the  reader  of  the 
principal  drift  and  general  plan  of  the  work  prefented  to 
him.  I  fhall  do  both  thefe  in  as  few  words  as  poflible. 

The  hiitory  of  laws,  arts,  and  fciences,  is,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  the  hiitory  of  the  human  mind.  This  great  and  moll;  im¬ 
portant  fubject  has  often  indeed  been  treated  of  already  ;  but, 
in  my  opinion,  fufficient  pains  have  not  as  yet  been  taken  to 
difcover  the  real  origin,  and  unfold  the  gradual  improvements 
of  all  the  various  branches  of  our  knowledge.  In  general,  the 
writers  who  have  engaged  in  this  vaft  and  arduous  underta¬ 
king,  have  fallen  into  great  miltakes,  by  indulging  themfelves 
too  much  in  conjectures,  by  following  fancies  more  than  faCts, 
and  taking  their  own  imaginations,  rather  than  the  lights  of  hi- 
Itory,  for  their  guides. 

I  have  refolved  therefore  to  draw  a  more  faithful  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  firll  iteps  of  the  human  underitanding.  In  order  to 
this,  I  propofe  to  trace  the  origin  of  laws,  arts,  and  fciences, 
with  more  care  and  diligence,  and  in  a  manner  more  agreeable 
to  hiitory,  than  has  hitherto  been  done.  I  fhall  endeavour 
alfo  to  lhew  the  flrict  connection  of  all  thefe  different  ob¬ 
jects,  and  their  mutual  influence  upon  one  another.  For,  in 
ail  nations,  the  Hate  of  the  arts  and  fciences  has  at  all  times 
been  intimately  connected  with,  and  greatly  influenced  by  the 
political  conilitution  and  form  of  government.  Thefe  feverai 
objeCts  are,  at  leaft,  as  much  connected  with  manners  and 
cuftoms.  The  arts  efpecially,  bear  fo  Itrong  an  irnpreflion  of 
the  character  of  the  people  by  whom  they  have  been  culti¬ 
vated,  that  an  attentive  examination  of  their  origin  and  pro- 
grefs  is  the  moft  effectual  way  to  difcover  the  genius,  the 
manners,  and  turn  of  mind,  of  the  various  nations  ol  the  world. 
T  have  followed  then,  as  far  as  I  could  perceive  them,  the  foot- 
fteps  of  the  human  underitanding,  and  reprefcnted  them  fair- 
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ly  as  they  appeared  to  me  from  hiftory.  I  have  infilled  parti¬ 
cularly  on  certain  difcoveries,  which  being  in  common  and 
familiar  u(e  with  us,  do  not  engage  our  attention  fo  much 
as  they  deferve.  Nothing,  however,  will  be  of  greater  fervice 
to  fhew  us  the  condition  to  which  a  great  part  of  mankind  was 
reduced  for  many  ages.  This  is  the  principal  drift  of  my  un¬ 
dertaking. 

To  give  a  fhort  account  of  the  general  plan  and  difpofition 
of  this  work  :  It  is  well  known,  that  there  are  but  few  hifto- 
rical  remains  of  the  firft  ages  now  extant.  I  have  been  obliged, 
therefore,  to  join  feveral  of  thefe  ages  together,  and  confider 
them  in  one  general  point  of  view,  in  order  to  fettle  and  fix  the 
origin  of  laws,  arts,  and  fciences  among  the  nations  of  antiquity. 
For  this  reafon,  I  have  thought  proper  to  divide  the  whole 
fpace  of  time  I  have  undertaken  to  examine,  into  three  principal 
æras.  Each  of  thefe  comprehend  a  certain  number  of  ages, 
more  or  lefs  fertile,  in  proportion  to  the  fads  left  us  upon 
record  by  ancient  writers.  We  fhall  always,  however,  be 
able  to  perceive  pretty  diftindly  the  real  ftate  of  the  feveral 
nations  I  {hall  have  occafion  to  confider. 

For  though  time  and  barbarity  have  robbed  us  of  many  an¬ 
cient  writings,  yet  this  lofs  has  only  deprived  us  of  the  know-- 
ledge  of  fome  hiftorical  fads,  of  fome  particular  events  and  de-^ 
tails.  There  ftill  remain  a  fufficient  number  of  ancient  monu¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds,  to  (hew  in  general,  what  has  been  the  ftate 
of  the  arts  and  fciences  in  every  age,  from  the  formation  of  the 
firft  focieties,  after  the  confufion  of  tongues  and  difperfton  of 
families.  We  may  even  difcover  to  what  degrees  of  perfedion 
knowledge  had  arrived  in  ancient  times. 

For  example,  the  manner  in  which  Julius  Cæfar  regulated 
the  calendar,  {hews  the  precife  point  to  which  aftronomy,  or 
the  knowledge  of  the  celeftial  motions,  had  attained  at  that 
period.  'This  knowledge  has  never  been  loft  from  that  time 
to  our  days,  though,  in  this  interval,  an  inundation  of  barba¬ 
rians  overflowed  Europe  and  Afia,  for  feveral  ages  füCceffively. 
With  refped  to  the  other  arts  and  fciences,  (without  mention¬ 
ing  feveral  other  authors  which  give  us  fome  light  into  the 
progrefs  of  the  human  underftanding),  Homer,  Hefiod,  Hero¬ 
dotus, 
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vi: 

Status,  Diodorus,  Vitruvius,  Strabo,  Seneca,  Pliny,  and  Plu¬ 
tarch,  inform  us  of  every  thing  that  was  known  in  their 
times,  or  before  them,  in  arts,  fciences,  and  politics.  If  from 
the  bright  days  of  Athens  and  Rome,  to  the  reftoration  of 
learning  in  Europe,  no  additions  had  been  made  to  human 
knowledge,  neither  was  any  thing  loft  that  had  been  before  dis¬ 
covered.  The  minds  of  men  might  be  Somewhat  clouded,  and 
their  tafte  depraved  ;  but  the  fundamental  principles,  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  were  never  annihilated,  or  need¬ 
ed  to  be  again  invented.  No  ufeful  or  important  difcovery, 
nothing,  in  a  word,  that  was  worth  preferving,  was  entirely  loft. 
Every  thing  that  was  interefting  to  the  good  and  happinefs  of 
Society,  has  been  let  down  to  us  by  the  chain  of  uninterrupted 
tradition  *.  It  is  not  even  extremely  difficult  to  trace  the 
ftream  of  knowledge  to  its  Source,  and  difcover  the  date  and 
origin  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  arts  and  fciences.  We  may 
at  leaf!  follow  this  track  a  considerable  way,  and  form  a  pret¬ 
ty  juft  eftimate  of  the  progrefs  and  extent  of  knowledge  in 
every  age. 

The  firft  æra  which  is  the  Subject  of  the  firft  part  of  this 
work,  begins  at  the  deluge,  and  ends  at  the  death  of  Ja¬ 
cob  f. 


*  We  have  a  very  bad  work  of  Pancirolus’s,  inti  tied,  Return  memory 
bnium  Jive  defer  dit  arum,  &c.  This  is,  in  general,  a  very  crude  indigefted 
compilation,  in  which  he  (ticks  at  nothing.  The  falfeft  fafts  and  mod 
ridiculous  tales  are  adopted  for  truths.  This  work  is  an  example  of  the 
greateft  negligence,  joined  to  the  ftrongclt  itch  of  making  a  book  In  what 
Pancirolus  fays  of  certain  arts,  which,  according  to  him,  were  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  have  been  fince  loft,  there  are  almoft  as  many  miftakes 
and  puerilities  as  words.  The  arts  which  he  fpeaks  of,  either  never  exift- 
ed,  or  they  exift  to  this  day,  and  in  a  more  perfect  ftate  than  ever.  ]t 
would  be  eafy  to  demonftrate  this,  if  the  work  was  worth  the  trouble 
I  (hall  add,  that  if  we  feem  to  have  loft  fome  of  the  ancient  arts,  it  is  becaufe 
they  have  been  fuperfeded  by  more  ufeful  inventions,  and  more  commo¬ 
dious  methods.  Gunpowder  and  artillery,  for  example,  have  made  the  moft 
part  of  the  military  machines  of  the  ancients  to  be  neglefted.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  feveral  other  arts,  which  are  fallen  into  difufe,  either  from 
new  difeoveries  with  which  the  world  has  been  enriched,  or  becaufe  thefe 
arts  have  been  of  little  importance  to  fociety.  See  part  2.  b.  2.  feét.  j.  c  2 
.  +  Jhis  æra  comprehends  the  ages  which  the  Greeks  name  unknown 
tvres,  becaufe  what  little  they  knew  of  them  fcarce  deferved  the  name  of 
bmory,  *• 


The  fécond  æra,  beginning  at  the  death  of  Jacob,  ends  at 
the  time  when  kingly  government  was  eftablifhed  among  the 

Israelites 

The  third  and  laft  æra,  beginning  at  the  eftabüfhment  of 
kingly  government  among  the  Ifraelites,  ends  at  tneir  return 
from  the  captivity;  that  is,  a  little  after  the  acceffion  of  Cyrus 
to  the  throne  of  Perfia  f . 

I  have  taken  particular  care,  under  each  of  thefe  æras,  to 
fpeak  only  of  that  knowledge  and  thofe  diicoveries  which 
properly  belonged  tô  it  ;  and  anxioufly  avoided  anticipating 
time,  or  bellowing  on  any  age  thofe  lights  which  it  could 
not  pofTefs.  I  mull  intreat  the  reader,  never  to  lofe  fight  of 
this  obfervation  in  the  perufal  of  this  work.  He  will  find,  that 
if  I  do  not  fpeak  of  certain  diicoveries  in  one  æra,  it  is  becaufe 
no  fuch  diicoveries  had  then  been  made. 

Further,  thefe  different  æras  were  not  pitched  upon  at  ran¬ 
dom.  I  have  endeavoured  to  colledf,  under  each  of  them,  a 
number  of  Succeeding  ages,  in  which  there  were  no  changes 
extremely  remarkable  in  the  Hate  of  thofe  nations  I  had  occa- 
fion  to  fpeak  of,  in  which,  in  a  word,  knowledge  feemed  to 
advance  by  flow,  and  almoft  imperceptible  degrees.  I  have 
thought  proper  alfo,  to  dilfinguifh  each  of  thefe  æras  by  fome 
event  in  facred  hiftory.  The  truth  is,  in  order  to  form  a  clear 
and  diftindf  idea  of  univeral  hiftory,  it  is  neceflary  to  make 
choice  of  fome  particular  one,  to  Serve  as  a  common  Standard, 
to  which  all  others  are  to  be  compared  and  referred.  "I  he  hi- 
ftory  of  the  people  of  Ifrael  is  the  only  one  that  can  anfwer  this 
purpofe.  For,  befides  that  it  is  more  familiarly  known  than  any 
other,  it  carries  on  a  continued  narration  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  without  chaim  or  interruption  ;  an  advantage 
which  no  profane  hiftory  can  pretend  to.  There  are,  it  muft 
be  owned,  fome  chronological  difficulties  to  be  met  with  in 
the  jewiih  hiftory  ;  but  thefe  are  of  little  confequence,  in  com- 

*  This  (pace  is  nearly  eotemporary  with  what  the  Greeks  called  the  fa~ 

■  buloin,  or  heroic  times. 

f  The  commencement  of  this  æra  falls  in  pretty  nearly  with  the  begin¬ 
ning'  of  thofe  ages  which  are  called  by  the  Greeks  the  times  of  hiftory. 

parifon 
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pari  Ton  of  that  univerfal  obfcurity  and  uncertainty  wh.^h 
reign  in  the  hiftories  of  ail  other  nations. 

I  have  divided  my  work  into  three  parts,  correfpondmg  to 
the  three  æras  I  have  pointed  out.  Each  part  contains  the  nun- 
number  of  books.  I  have  purfued  a  method  absolutely  equal 
and  uniform,  through  the  whole  three  parts.  The  hrft  book 
of  the  fécond  part  begins  exactly  where  the  fhft  book  ot  the 
hrft  part  ends  ;  and  fo  of  the  fécond,  the  thiid,  Si c.  All  the 
books  in  all  the  three  parts  march  in  the  fame  order ^  and  an- 

fwer  exactly  to  each  other.  . 

Some,  perhaps,  would  have  liked  it  better,  if  i  had  collect¬ 
ed  into  one  book,  all  I  had  to  fay  on  the  origin  and  ptogrefs  of 
laws  ;  into  another,  all  that  related  to  arts  ;  into  a  thiro,  all 
that  belonged  to  fciences  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft.  By  this  means,  it 
will  be  faid,  it  would  have  been  eafier  to  draw  an  exait  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  growth  and  improvement  of  eaih  branch  of 
knowledge.  The  reader  might  have  perilled  at  once,  and 
without  interruption,  the  hiftory  of  each  ot  theie  grand  ob¬ 
jects,  and  judged  more  eafily  ol  their  different  advances  among 

the  fame  people.  b 

I  was  abundantly  fenfible,  I  will  prefume  to  fay  it,  o  ai 
the  advantages  ot  tuch  a  difpofition.  But  my  defign  has 
been  to  difplay  the  whole  mafs  of  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  a- 
mong  each  people,  in  each  age.  I  could  not  have  aecompHfh- 
ed  this  defign,  by  giving  a  continued  hiftory  of  each  branch 
of  knowledge  by  itfelf.  The  plan,  therefore,  which  I  have 
adopted,  feemed  to  me  to  deferve  the  preference.  1  his  divi¬ 
sion  appeared  extremely  proper  to  make  us  feniible  of  the. (In¬ 
ference  between  one  nation  and  another  at  the  fame  time, 
and  in  the  fame  nation  at  different  times,  in  ail  thoie  vanous 
kinds  of  knowledge.  This  arrangement  which  I  have  contri¬ 
ved,  enables  the  reader  to  make  this  companion  with  great  eaie, 
and  to  trace,  at  the  fame  time,  the  relation  and  proportion, 
there  has  been,  in  the  fame  ages,  between  the  various  objects 
J  have  treated  of.  I  had  a  mind  likewife  to  prevent  that 
difguft  and  wearincls  which  is  apt  to  arife  from  long  atten¬ 
tion  to  objects  effentially  the  fame  and  uniform.  .  With  this 
view,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  break  the  thread  and  conn- 

VoLi  L  b  nuity 
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;nuity  of  rhy  feveraî  fubjecfs*  and  to  give  the  reader  that  re'-* 
-taxation  and  amufement  occasioned  by  variety  of  matters  in 
the  fame  part.  Fhefe  are  the  reafons  which  have  determined 
me  to  divide  the  whole  fpace  of  time  I  have  undertaken  to  ex¬ 
amine  in  this  work,  into  three  æras,  which  form  fo  many  dif¬ 
ferent  parts,  perfectly  refembling  each  other  in  their  order 
and  contexture, 

it  will  be,  perhaps,  demanded,  why  I  have  not  begun  my 
inquiries  before  the  deluge,  and  for  what  reafon  I  have  paffed 
over  in  filence  all  the  ages  prior  to  that  event.  It  would  be 
Very  ea (y  to  anfwer  that  quehion,  and  give  fatisfying  reafons 
for  my  not  going  higher  than  the  æra  which  I  have  thought 
proper  to  chute. 

The  hi  (lory  of  the  ages  before  the  deluge,  furnifhes  but 
few  materials  for  the  fubjebl  of  our  inquiries.  Mofes  has  re¬ 
lated  only  tbofe  grand  events  which  it  was  neceffary  for  man¬ 
kind  to  be  acquainted  with,  and  fupprehed  all  details  which 
would  have  ferved  only  to  gratify  an  idle  curiofity.  Befides, 
it  is  of  little  confequence  to  us,  what  the  antediluvian  hate 
of  mankind  was.  The  devahations  occasioned  by  the  delude,- 
joined  to  the  confuhon-  of  tongues  and  difperfton  of  families, 
have  almoh  entirely  changed  the  face  of  nature,  and  rendered 
this  a  new  world.  We  may  confider,  therefore,  the  times  which 
immediately  fucceeded  that  deplorable  cataftrophe,  as  in  fame 
iot  t  the  fini  ages  and  inrancy  of  the  world,  when  mankind 
were  reduced  almoh  to  the  fame  hate  as  at  firh.  For  which 


reafon,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  wé  may  fix  the  date  of  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  far  greateft  part  of  laws,  arts,  and  fciences,  pohe- 
rior  to  the  deluge  ;  as  the  few  traces  of  antediluvian  know¬ 
ledge  which  might  have  efcaped  that  terrible  defolatron,  were* 
âï  terwafds  greatly  defaced  and  obfeured,  if  not  entirely  loft. 

it  may  be  demanded  further,  why  I  have  confined  myfelf 
to  the  æra  of  the  acceffion  of  Cyrus  to  the  throne  of  Babylon, 
and  what  has  determined  me  not  to  extend  my  views  beyond 
tinti  pencil,  it  will  not  be  more  difficult  to  anfwer  this  que- 
ftion  than  the  firh. 

I  have  not  undertaken  to  give  a  complete  and  finifhed 
sruooj-y  of  laws,.-  arts,  and  fciences  among  the  ancient  na¬ 


tions, 
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tions.  I  propofol  only  to  tlifcover  their  origin,  and  their  firfl 
improvements.  I  imagine,  I  have  fufficiently  anfwered  this 
intention,  by  examining  all  the  ages  which  intervened  be¬ 
tween  the  deluge  and  the  days  of  Cyrus.  At  this  æra,  the 
pi&ure  of  the  world  is  fo  diftin#  and  fair,  that  it  will  be  eafy 
to  follow  the  footfteps  of  the  human  un  demanding,  and  form 
an  exadf  idea  of  its  further  improvements  and  difeoveries.  At 
this  period  too,  we  behold  the  total  fall  and  annihilation  of 
all  the  mcfl  ancient  monarchies,  thofe  of  the  Babylonians,  the 
Ailyrians,  the  Medes,  the  Lydians,  the  Phoenicians,  and  E- 
gyptians  *.  Cyrus  and  his  fon  united  them  all  to  the  throne 
oi  Perfia,  and  formed  one  mighty  empire  out  of  the  ruins  of 
all  thefe  different  kingdoms,  from  tins  time,  the  feveral  na¬ 
tions  I  have  named,  ceafed  to  form  diftindf  and  independent 
fovereignties.  All  the  difeoveries,  therefore,  which  thefe  na¬ 
tions  have  had  the  honour  to  make,  belong  entirely  to  the  ages, 
included  in  this  work;  and  thefe  difeoveries,  undoubtedly, 
comprehend  the  origin  of  laws,  arts,  and  fciences,  and  their 
firfl  improvements. 

AV  ith  reipeci  to  the  Creeks,  their  laws  were  for  the  moil 
part  formed  before  the  period  to  which  I  have  confined  my- 
felf.  Lycurgus  flourifhed  a  long  while,  and  Solon  alfo  foine 
little  time  before  Cyrus.  As  to  the  arts  and  fciences,  the 
Greeks  had  received  the  fundamental  principles  of  them  lone 
before  this  æra.  1  hey  had  even  before  this  time  made  fome 
confidence  progrefs.  We  may  affirm  alfo,  that  their  manners, 
were  then  much  the  fame  as  in  fucceeding  ages,  I  fhould 
then  have  wandered  from  my  original  defign,  if  I  had  carried 
Ply  inquiries  any  lower  than  the  age  of  Cyrus.  We  might 
add,  that  the  bright  ages  of  Greece,  thofe  of  PericEs,  Alex, 
under,  Plato,  Ariflotle,  Apelles,  Phidias,  Sophocles,  Euri- 

*  Though  the  Chinefc  hiftory,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  hnear- 
•  aS  anci?nt  J*  that  of  the  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  or  any  other  nation  l 
have  mentioned,  I  dp  not  defign  to  make  a  diftinft  article  of  it  J\.y  rea- 

,  tor  this  is,  that  we  are  not  fo  much  concerned  to  know  the  progrefs 
and  improvement  ot  laws,  arts,  and  fciences,  among  the  Chinefe,  as  'mon - 
li.e  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  Phoenician^  and  Greeks.  For  we  den  r  3fi 
our  laws,  arts,  and  fciences,  from  thefe  Lift  nations,  by  an  uninterrupted 
(ham;  whereas  we  have  learned  hardly  any  thing  from  the  Chinefe  It  in 
even  but  a  tew  ages  fmee  we  knew  any  thing  of  them.  We  are  not  there 
fore  lo  much  mterefted  in  the  progrefs  of  their  knowledge,  as  in  that  of 
t.ic.p  rçgt;on«  who  have  been  our  tirft  teathcis  anj  preceptors. 
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pides,  &c.  are  fo  well  known,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
throw  any  new  light  upon  them.  We  cannot  fpeak  of  them 
without  being  every  moment  in  danger  of  repeating  what  has 
been  already  faid  in  fevera]  works,  which  are  in  every  body’s 
hands.  Thefe  are  the  reafons  which  determined  me  not  to  ex¬ 
tend  my  views  beyond  the  period  which  I  have  chofen. 

Let  us  now  fay  a  few  words  concerning  the  order  in  which 
I  have  ranged  the  feveral  fubjedts  of  this  work. 

1  fpeak  firft  of  the  origin  of  laws,  policy,  and  government, 
becaufe  arts,  fciences,  ana,  in  a  word,  all  difcoveries  have  had 
their  origin  and  their  improvements  in  fettled  and  civilized  focL 
eties.  But  fuch  focieties  could  never  have  been  formed  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  laws,  and  a  government  founded  on  certain 
principles. 

The  arts,  properly  fo  called,  come  next.  Their  difcove- 
ry,  and  more  efpecially  their  improvement,  are  the  work  of 
well-regulated  focieties,  particularly  of  fuch  as  have  fettled 
early,  and  have  always  inhabited  the  fame  fpot;  which  nothing 
but  agriculture  could  enable  them  to  do.  For  this  reafon,  I 
have  treated  of  the  origin  of  agriculture  before  that  of  all  other 
arts,  as  it  has  been  the  occafion  in  a  great  meafure  of  their 
invention,  multiplicity,  and  prog  refs. 

I  have  thought  proper  to  place  the  article  of  the  fciences 
immediately  alter  that  of  the  arts,  becaufe  they  owe  their  ori¬ 
gin  to  mechanical  operations  without  rules  or  principles.  It 
was  by  little  and  little,  by  a  long  courfe  of  experience,  trials, 
and  refiedfions,  that  mankind  were  enlightened,  that  they 
formed  principles  and  fyftems,  and  brought  their  difcoveries 
and  their  knowledge  to  that  degree  of  perfection  which  de- 
ierves  the  name  of  Jcience, 

After  this,  I  treat  of  the  origin  of  commerce  and  naviga¬ 
tion.  The  reafon  is  extremely  obvious,  why  I  did  not  in¬ 
troduce  thefe  two  fubjedts,  till  after  I  had  reprefented  the 
origin  and  fir  ft  improvements  of  the  arts  and  Iciences,  for 
there  could  be  no  fuch  thing  as  a  regular  and  fettled  commerce, 
till  after  the  invention  of  a  certain  number  of  arts  and  fcicn- 
ces.  The  fame,  may  be  faid,  and  with  Fill  better  reafon,  of 
navigation.  Without  fume  (mattering  at  le  aft  in  arithmetic, 
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aftronomy  and  mechanics,  commerce  and  navigation,  could 
never  have  exifted. 

I  may  lay  the  lame  of  the  military  art,  which  I  place  after 
commerce  and  navigation.  We  muft  diftinguifti  between  mere 
fighting  and  the  art  of  war.  Mankind  did  not  arrive  at  any 
(kill  in  the  art  of  making  war,  till  alter  they  had  formed  fome 
notions,  not  only  of  the  practical  part,  but  alio  ol  the  theory 
and  political  fyftem  of  that  art.  Accordingly  the  military  art 
languished  a  long  time  in  a  {fate  of  infancy  and  imperfection. 

1  have  reierved  for  the  laft  article  in  each  part,  the  man¬ 
ners  and  cuftoms  of  the  lèverai  nations  I  had  occalion  to  treat 
of,  in  each  of  the  three  æras  which  I  have  chofen.  I  fhould 
have  thought  my  work  defedtive  in  an  elfential  part,  if  I  had 
omitted  to  draw  this  picture  of  manners  and  cuftoms.  I  have 
already  obferved,  that  there  is  an  intimate  relation  between  the 
manners  of  a  nation,  and  the  arts  and  fciences  which  it  cul¬ 
tivates.  Their  influence  upon  each  other  is  reciprocal. 

As  chronology  is  the  bafts  of  my  work,  and  as  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  follow  it  as  ftridtiy  as  poflible  ;  I  have  added  to 
each  of  the  three  parts,  a  chronological  table,  which  prefents 
at  one  glance,  and  on  the  fame  line,  all  the  principal  events 
which  happened  in  the  fame  age,  among  the  feveral  people  I 
have  had  occafion  to  mention.  d  his,  I  imagined,  would  en¬ 
able  the  reader,  with  greater  facility,  to  difeern  the  difference 
between  one  æra  and  another,  and  to  compare  one  nation  with 
another  in  the  fame  ages. 

Nothing  now  remains  but  to  give  fome  account  of  the  notes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pages.  They  are  of  two  kinds.  Some 
of  them  are  dcftgned  for  proofs  and  vindications,  and  fome— 
times  even  illuftrations  of  the  text.  i  he  others  are  intended 
to  difeufs  and  refolve  fuch  difficulties  and  contradictions  as 
pretty  often  occur  in  the  hiftory  of  ancient  nations.  Thefe  two 
kinds  of  notes  are  diftinguiftied  from  the  quotations  of  authors, 
by  being  marked  with  different  characters.  I  ule  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  for  pointing  out  the  quotations,  and  the  Arabian 
cyphers,  between  two  parentheles,  tor  the  notes  *. 

*  In  the  tranflat’on,  the  quotations  are  denoted  by  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet;  and  the  notes  moitly  by  the  marks  of  reference,  *  t  t  il- 
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Beficles  thefe  notes,  I  have  placed,  at  the  end  of  each  vo^ 
îume,  a  few  critical  diflertations  on  certain  difficult  and  in¬ 
tricate  points,  which  necefTarily  required  a  longer  difquiiition 
than  couid  well  be  comprehended  in  a  note  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page.  The  greatefl  part  of  thefe  differtations  are  de¬ 
signed  to  eftablifh  the  truth  of  fome  particular  opinions  which 


Ï  have  feen  reafon  to  adopt  and  propofe. 

In  unfolding  the  origin  of  laws,  arts,  and  fciences,  and 
in v-efli gating  their  firfl  improvements  among  ancient  nations, 
I  have  indulged  conjecture  as  little  as  it  was  poffible  ;  but  have 
followed,  as  ftrictly  as  I  could,  the  hiftory  and  order  of  faCts. 
This  is  a  principle  which  muft  never  be  departed  from  in  wri¬ 
ting  on  fueh  a  fubjedt  as  this,  otherwife  we  fhall  give  the  hi¬ 
ftory  of  our  own  imaginations,  and  not  of  real  events.  We 
muft  finft  be  affured  that  the  fad  on  which  wTe  buiid  is  Vvdl 
afcertained,  and  then,  however  extraordinary  it  may  appear,  we 
muft  fubjeCt  our  imagination  to  reality.  To  prove  that  a  thing 
is  improbable,  is  not  a  Efficient  proof  that  it  is  falfe.  Has  not 
experience  often  fhewn  us  that  what  is  true,  is  not  always 
likely  ?  Becaufe  a  faCI  contradicts  a  favourite  hypothefis,  is 
this  a  Efficient  reafon  to  rejeCt  it  ?  Can  metaphyfical  reafon- 
inp-  deitrov  hiftorical  evidence.  Mankind  are  not  condemned 

O  J 

to  the  hard  neceffity  of  fluctuating  in  perpetual  doubts,  about 
the  principal  faCts  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  hi¬ 
ftory  and  tradition.  The  moft  important  events,  fuch  as  the 
formation  of  nations,  the  origin  of* lav/s,  arts,  and  fciences,  are 
known.  We  muft  not  think,  that  thefe  things  are  quite 
imperceptible,  even  in  the  remoteft  ages  of  antiquity.  Ail  that 
is  related  about  them,  is  by  no  means  arbitrary,  uncertain, 
and  problematical.  Ingenuity  of  mind  and  integrity  of  heart 
would  be  Efficient  to  convince  us  of  this  precious  truth,  if  we 
could  but  impofe  filence  on  our  prefumptuous  vanity,  and 
guard  ay  ai  nft  our  little  prepofleflions,  which  often  miflead  us  a 
great  deal  more  than  we  imagine. 

When  I  found  myfelf  quite  deftitute  of  facts  and  hiftori- 
çal  monuments,  particularly  in  the  find  ages,  I  confulted  what 
has  been  faid,  both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers,  on  the 
manners  of  lavage  nations.  I  imagined,  that  the  conclue!  of 

thefe 


thefe  nations  would  give  us  pretty  clear  and  juft  ideas  of  the 
liate  of  the  fir  ft  wandering  colonies,  immediately  after  the 
con fuft on  of  tongues  and  difperfiori  of  families.  We  may- 
colled  both  from  ancient  and  modern  relations  of  this  kind, 
feveral  points  of  comparifon,  capable  of  removing  many  doubts 
which  might  arife  about  certain  extraordinary  fads,  which  I 
have  thought  proper  to  build  upon.  The  relations  concerning 
America  in  particular,  have  been  extremely  ufeful  to  me  on 
this  article.  We  may  judge  of  the  ftate  of  the  ancient  world 
for  fome  time  after  the  deluge,  by  the  condition  of  the  greateft 
part  of  the  new  world  when  it  was  firft  difcovered.  In  com¬ 
paring  what  the  firft  adventurers  have  told  us  concerning  A- 
merica,  with  what  antiquity  has  tranlmittcd  to  us  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  our  continent  lived  irv 
thofe  times  which  were  reckoned  the  firft  ages  of  the  world, 
we  cannot  but  perceive  the  moft  evident  and  ftriking  rfefem- 
blance  and  conformity.  I  have,  therefore,  pretty  often  com¬ 
pared  the  relations  of  modern  travellers  with  thofe  of  an¬ 
cient  hiftorians,  and  intermingled  their  narrations,  with  a 
deftgn  to  fupport  the  teftimony  #f  ancient  writers,  to  {hew  the 
poftibility,  and  even  reality  of  certain  fadfs  which  they  relate, 
and  certain  cuftoms  which  they  mention.  Thefe  different  paf- 
ages  thus  compared  and  brought  together,  mutually  fupport 
each  other,  and  lay  a  folid  foundation  for  every  thing  I  have 
foid  concerning  the  progrefs  of  the  human  undemanding,  in 
its  improvements  and  difeoveries,  which  I  date  from  the  de- 
tupe.  for,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  whatever  knowledge 
mankind  had  acquired  before  that  time,  was  almoft  entirely 
loft  in  that  terrible  defolation. 

finally,  I  advance  nothing  without  pointing  out  the  fources- 
from  whence  it  was  taken,  and  quoting  my  authorities;  and 
that  the  reader  may  be  the  better  able  to  examine  my  quota¬ 
tion.,  and  judge  whether  I  have  applied  them  properly,  I  add 
a  table  of  authors  ufed  in  this  work,  fpecifying  the' editions 
Vihich  I  have  followed.  As  I  have  always  taken  care  to 
name-  the  very  page  in  which  the  words  I  refer  to  may-  bd 
found,  the  verification  of  my  quotations  will  not  be  diffi- 
cuir.  This,  by  the  by,  is  what- every  writer  on  hiftorical  fub- 
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je£h  ought  to  do.  It  is  not  fufficient  to  fatisfy  and  convince 
the  reader  of  the  truth  of  the  fads  advanced,  limply  to  quote 
the  author  from  whence  they  are  taken  ;  it  is  neceffary  not 
only  to  name  the  book,  but  the  very  page.  I  know  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  modem  writers,  who,  making  ufe  of  p adages  taken,  for 
example,  from  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  or  Strabo,  &c.  content 
themfelves  with  only  citing  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  or  Strabo, 
book  i.  Such  vague  quotations  are  not  enough.  How  is  it  poi- 
fible  to  find,  perhaps  a  fingle  hall- fen tence  in  89  foiio  pages  of 
which  the  firft  book  of  Herodotus  confifts,  or  in  1 1 1  which 
compofe  that  of  Diodorus,  or  in  1x6  contained  in  the  nrft  book 
of  Strabo  ?  I  fay  more  ;  fuch  kind  of  quotations  may  juftly  be, 
fufpedted  of  infidelity  and  impofition.  I  can  fpeak  in  this 
manner  from  conviction  and  experience. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  preface  with  an  obfervation,  which  1 
intreat  the  reader  never  to  lofe  fight  or  in  the  perufai  of  this 
work.  What  I  advance  concerning  the  invention  of  the  molt 
necelfary  arts,  and  the  origin  ol  fciences,  can  only  properly 
be  applied  to  thofe  colonies,  which,  after  the  confufion  of 
tongues  and  difperfion  of  families,  did  not  iettle  foon,  but  led 
a  wandering  and  vagabond  life  for  a  certain  time.  It  is  un- 
queftionable,  that  thefe  colonies  loft  all  traces  of  the  arts 
and  fciences,  and  were  under  a  neceffity  of  inventing  them  a- 
new.  The  cafe  was  different  with  thofe  families  which  fet¬ 
tled  early,  efpecially  with  fuch  as  continued  to  dwell  in  the 
fame  diftridts  where  Noah  and  his  family  fixed  immediate¬ 
ly  after  the  deluge.  We  cannot  doubt  but  thefe  families,  on 
the  contrary,  preferred  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  aits 
and  fciences,  when  we  perceive  all  ufeful  difcoveries  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  countries  where  they  dwelt,  as  from  a  common 
centre,  and  from  thence  fpreading  over  all  the  world.  I  repeat 
it  again,  therefore,  that  all  I  have  faid  concerning  the  origin 
of  arts  and  fciences,  can,  in  ftriHnefs,  be  applied  only  to 
thofe  colonies  who  preferred  a  vagabond  to  a  fedentary  hie, 
and  by  that  means  fell  into  a  ftate  of  ignorance  and  bruta- 
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By  the  TRANSLATOR. 

nn  HE  Prehdent  de  Goguet  has  been  fo  full  in 

-£  1  preface,  as  to  "eider  any  further  account 

ot  his  work  unrtecef  try' dn  the  part  of  the  tranflator. 
But  as  the  ai  thor  has  fpoken  with  great  freedom 
both  of  ancient  and  modern  writers,  it  may  be  pro- 
per  to  obferve,  that,  in  general,  we  think  his  cri- 
ticifm  juft  and  new,  and  his  objections  unanswerable, 
with  exception  only  td  what  he  fay.,  of  our  learned 

countryman  Dr  Po cocke. 

'  ■  1  *"  3  " r, ■  o", 

We  hope  to  be  eafily  exdufed  this  reflection  in 
favour  of  that  truly  refpectable  writer,  to  whom  thd 
learned  world  is  fo*  much  obliged  for  his  elaborate 
refearches  into  the  remains  of  antiquity,  and  for  the 
immenfe  pains  he  has  taken  to  illuftrate  them; 

We  refer  the  reader  to  The  defcription  of  the  Eajf 
publifhed  in  1743.  There  he  will  fee  how  much 
the  President  himfelf  has  been  obliged  to  a  work, 
which,  we  are  forry  to  fay,  he  has  treated  very  un- 
handfomely.  We  think  the  account  of  the  ancient 
architecture  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  firft  volume 
perfpicuous  and  fatisfa£tory,  and  the  difcovery  of 
their  ignorance  of  vaults  and  arches  due  only  to 
that  work.  (See  the  Origin  of  laws,  vo].  3.  p.  74.) 
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In  the  defcription  of  the  fepulchre  of  Ofymanduas5 
which  the  Prefident  treats  as  conjectural  *,  Dr  Po- 
cocke  only  fays,  that  the  grand  building  which  he 
faw  at  Luxerein  or  Lacfor,  anfwers  very  well  to 
the  particular  defcription  Diodorus  gives  of  that 
fepulchre,  and  accordingly  lays  it  before  the  reader 
almolt  word  for  word.  (See  Diodorus,  1.  i.  p.  44.  & 
45.).  M.  the  Prefident  fays,  that  Diodorus  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Hecatæus,  a  writer  of  no  credit.  It  may 
be  fo  ;  yet  is  that  building  clearly  defcribed,  and 
anfwers  very  well  to  the  particular  defcription  Dio¬ 
dorus  gives  of  the  fepulchre  of  Ofymanduas.  (See 
Defcript.  of  the  Eaft,  vol.  1.  p.  106.  107.  etfeq.) 

We  thought  it  our  duty  to  fay  thus  much  ;  not 
that  the  Bifhop  of  OiTory  can  ftand  in  need  of  fucli 
help  for  the  fupport  of  a  char  after  already  fo  well 
eftablilhed,  but  that  we  were  unwilling  to  fuffer  a 
cenfure  fo  unmerited  to  pafs  without  animadverfion. 


In  the  3d  volume  of  this  work,  p.  208.  there  is 
this  note  :  44  For  what  we  ought  to  think  of  the 
44  arts,  fciences,  laws,  civil  polity,  and  morals  of 
44  the  Chinefe,  iee  Anion’s  voyage,  1.  3.  c.  10.” 

Tax  king  of  the  very  unfavourable  account  there 
'  given  of  the  manners  of  the  Chinefe  with  an  eminent 


*  Origin  of  laws,  &c.  vol.  2.  p.  146. 
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judge,  to  whom  the  tranflatQr  has  the  honour  of 
being  known,  he  was  pleaied  to  communicate  the 
following  anecdote. 

When  we  hear  the  charadter  of  a  private  perfon 
loaded  with  reproach  founded  on  real  or  pretended 
faftj,  which  we  have  no  means  of  contradicting, 
though  unknown  to  us,  it  is  natural,  for  the  fake 
of  human  nature,  to  wifh  that  they  may  not  be  true 
But  if  we  happen  to  be  furnilhed  with  indifputablê 
evidence  of  the  virtue  of  that  perfon  in  other  in- 
Itances,  a  mind  of  any  benevolence  will  feize  with 
pleafure  an  opportunity  of  urging  them  in  his  vin¬ 
dication.  How  much  more  fliould  we  be  influenced 

by  this  principle  of  equity  where  a  populous  nation 
is  concerned  ? 


WE  can  afflue  the  public,  that  this  relation  is 
well  authenticated.  It  forms  a  very  ftrikme  con 
trail  with  the  picture  of  the  Chinefe  drawn  by"  Lord 
Anfon’s  chaplain.  We  cannot  but  be  pleafed  with 
an  occafion  of  doing  this  piece  of  juftice  to  the  hn 
fpitality  of  that  empire,  as  well  as  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  relator  ;  and  therefore  prelent  it  to  nnr  , 
in  his  own  words. 


De“mber  *?28'  th'  ">ip  Edward 

burthen  45o  tons,  (whereof  Meff.  John  Stephen 

I!  (Z ,  c  H-ifo„  were  fupracargoes,  W 

-  ”,  Cr° s  Ci,P“'"’  mïar  Alexander  Weddcrburn 
'  1  *  ■  “  purfer, 
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44  purfer,  three  mates,  and  ioo  failors,  petty  officer^ 

44  included),  failed  from  Calcutta  in  Bengal,  a  town 

44  fituated  upon  a  branch  of  the  river  Ganges,  upon 

44  an  intended  voyage  to  Surat,  Madrafs,  and  Canton 

44  in  China  ;  with  a  cargo  amounting  in  value  to 

44  60,000  L  Sterling.  About  the  middle  of  Septejn- 

44  ber  1729,  having  advanced  towards  the  coaft  of 

44  China,  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  eighteen  degrees  or 

44  thereabouts,  we  were  attacked  by  a  fevere  ftorm, 

44  which  continued  with  little  abatement  till  the  25th 

44  of  that  month  ;  by  which  time  we  had  got  in  with 

46  the  land,  but  fo  far  to  the  we  ft  ward  of  our  port,  as  a, 

44  place  called  ‘T imp  au  \  where,  being  unable  to  refill 

44  the  violence  of  the  weather  any  longer,  it  was  con» 

44  eluded  to  run  the  fhip  afnore,  as  the  molt  eligible 

44  me'afure,  both  for  the  fafety  of  our  lives,  and  a 

44  falvage  of  cargo.  The  fhip  foon  ftranded,  and 

44  fifty-two  men  perifhed,  the  captain  and  two  of  the 

44  mates  being  in  that  number  ;  but  the  fupracargoes, 

44  one  of  the  mates,  and  myfelf,  had  the  good  fortune 

44  to  efcape  afhore  before  the  fhip  feparated.  Under 

44  thefe  circumftances,  wre  acid  relied  ourfelves  to  the 

64  mandarines  governing  that  part  of  the  country, 

44  who,  indeed,  received  us  with  marks  of  humanity 

44  and  kindnefs  far  exceeding  our  expectations  ;  not 

a  only  appointing  us  a  guard  for  our  protection,  but 

44  alio  ordering  out  the  natives  to  affift  in  fulling  upon 

44  the  wreck  ;  by  which  means  we,  at  that  time,  reco- 

C4  vered  5000  L  in  -bullion,  and  afterwards,  about 

44  i.OjQQO  1.  more.  Before  we  fet  forward  for  Canton, 

■ 
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the  frie  ndffiip  and  exact  nefs  of  our  benefactors  were 
cc  very  remarkable-,  who,  having  fixed  a  time  for  our 
4C  attendance,  took  a  particular  account  of  our  mo- 
“  ney,  the  names  of  the  perfons  faved,  and  furnifh- 
“  ing  us  with  an  efcort  to  conduct  us  through  their 
<c  diilrict,  configned  us,  dead  or  alive,  to  one  Sugua 
cc  at  Canton,  a  merchant  well  known  to  the  Eno-lifb 

o 

“  there.  And  thus  were  we  palled  from  one  diftrict 

to  another,  till  we  reached  our  port  -,  which  we  did  in 
iC  nine  days,  travelling  fometimes  by  land  and  fome- 
“  times  by  water.  Here  too  thofe  in  the  adminiftra- 
“  tion  ffiewed  us  their  benevolence,  by  reprefenting 
“  our  fituation  to  the  Emperor,  then  refiding  at  Pe- 
%c  kin  -,  who  foon  fent  orders  for  our  relief,  and  an 
“  order  to  diftribute  a  fum  of  money  among!!  us,  in 
“  order  to  enable  us  to  return  from  whence  we  came. 
cc  T  hefe  orders  were  thus  executed  :  Being  appointed 
ct  to  attend  the  Chimtuck,  Hoppo,  and  other  Hate- 
cc  officers  met  on  that  occafion,  each  of  us  received 
“  the  above  bounty  in  a  bag,  (whereon  was  exprefied> 
cc  in  Chinefe  characters,  the  nature  of  the  gift),  in 
“  the  following  proportions,  viz.  firft  fupracargo> 
“45°  tales;  fécond  fupracargo,  350  tales;  myfelf 
<c  Alexander  Wedderburn,  250  tales,  or  iool.  Ster- 
“  ling;  the  mate,  75  tales;  and  each  common  failor 
“  15  tales;  in  all  zqqq  tales,  or  800  1.  Sterling.” 
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The  ORIGIN  of  LAWS,  ARTS, 
and  SCIENCES,  and  their  PRO¬ 
GRESS  among  the  moil  Ancient 
Nations. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Of  the  fate  of  mankind  immediately  after  the  deluge. 

T.HE  family  of  Noah  remained  no  longer  united  in  one 
fociety  on  the  plains  of  Shinar,  than  was  neceffary 
for  their  increafe  and  fecurity.  As  foon  as  they  were 
become  fufficiently  numerous,  God  waspleafed  to  difperfethem 
into  the  different  regions  of  the  earth,  about  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  Peleg,  nearly  150  years  after  the  deluge.  It  appears,  that 
thefe  new  inhabitants  of  the  earth  had  no  deffgn  to  feparate. 
They  were  fometimes  forced  to  part  in  order  to  feek  fubfi- 
ffencc:  but  the  fear  of  lofing  each  other,  in  their  various  ex our¬ 
lions,  made  them  ufe  all  the  precautions  they  could  think 
of  to  prevent  fo  great  a  misfortune.  With  this  view  they 
formed  the  defign  of  building  a  city,  and  railing  a  tower  in  it 
to  a  prodigious  height,  that  it  might  be  feen  at  a  great  di- 
ffancc,  and  ferve  tlu  m  for  a  fignal  and  centre  of  reunion  *. 
But  Providence  judging  their  feparation  neceffary  for  the  more 
fpeedy  repeopling  of  the  earth,  employed  the  moff  effecfual 
means  to  oblige  them  to  difperfe.  All  mankind  at  that  time 

fpoke 


*  Here  is  what  feriptnre,  according  to  th<°  Hebrew  text,  makes  the  children 
«f  Noah  fjicak  of  this  enterprif'  WH  7TO1  T'y’  'À  HJ3' ■  HIH 

■Vinh  '*? 3  '3îby  vvm  ’.s  ctu  ‘J1?  ntürji  u'avi 

All  tranflaters  have  rendeicd  the  c  words,  ^>23  CÜ  IJ1?  H&'yB 
«  V# l.  I,  A  by, 
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fpoke  the  fame  language  a.  The  Supreme  Being  diffolved  this 
powerful  bond  of  union,  by  confounding  their  tongues  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  not  underftanding  each  other,  they  feparated, 
and  directed  their  fteps  to  different  parts  of  the  world  b« 


i. 

A: 


by,  “  Let  us  make  us  a  name,  left  we  be  fcattered  abroad,”  Gen.  c.  n.  v.  4- 
It  is  eafy  to  remark,  that  the  fen  le  of  this  exprefilon  is  neither  clear  nor  con¬ 
nected.  The  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  tranfiate  a  little  differently.  They  have 
both  taken  the  word  DŒ  S  chem  in  the  fenfe  of  name  ;  but  they  have  tranflated 
phen,  by  antequam,  before  that.  Both  the  venions,  bear,  “  Let  us  make 
“  us  a  name  before  that  we  be  difperfed.” 

None  ot  thefe  verfions  give  us  a  clear  idea  of  the  motives  which  induced 
the  fons  of  Noah  to  build  the  tower  of  Babel;  yet  nothing  is  more  eafy  tharl 
to  render  this  pafiage  intelligible.  We  need  only  attend  to  the  different  inter¬ 
pretations  that  the  word  Q£J  fchem  will  bear.  The  wrord  in  effeft  fignifies 
a  mark,  a  lignai,  and  a  name.  Interpreters,  by  fixing  on  this  laft  fignification, 
have  rendered  the  paffage  obfcure  ;  but  by  taking  it  in  the  fenfe  of  a  mark  or 
fignal,  it  becomes  intelligible.  Mofes  makes  the  fons  of  Noah  fay,  “  Let  us 
“  build  a  tower  whofe  top  may  reach  unto  heaven,  and  let  us  make  it  a  mark 
“  or  fignal  left  we  be  fcattered”,  & c. 

Befides,  the  analogy  of  languages  confirms  this  interpretation.  The  Greek 
words  crviUct,  which  fignify  a  mark  or  fign,  are  derived  from  the 

Hebrew  See  Per izorj.  origin.  Babyl.  c.  io.  p,  168.  c.  1 1.  p.  193, 

c. 12.  p.  223, 

a  Gen.  c.  1  r.  v.  r.  6. 

b  Ibid.  v.  8.  9.  Some  commentators  pretend  that  there  wore  no  new  lan¬ 
guages  formed  at  the  difperfion.  According  to  them,  God  only  fowed  difcord 
among  the  builders  of  Babel.  They  maintain,  that  thefe  words,  terra  erat 
lahiiunius ,  fignify  only  an  agreement  of  fentiment  and  conformity  of  defign 
in  thofe  who  undertook  to  erect  that  monument.  They  quote  feveral  ex- 
preffions  nearly  parallel,  which  mean  no  more  than  being  perfectly  agreed 
in  the  fame  undertaking.  For  example,  it  is  faid  in  Jofiiua,  that  the 
kings  of  Canaan  gathered  themfelves  together  to  fight  againft.  Jofiiua  with 
one  mouth  %  that  is  to  lay,  with  one  accord.  For  which  reafon  the  Septuagint 
renders  it  ûuà  7rctv\&ç,  all  together  ;  and  the  Vulgate,  uno  animo  eademque  fen- 
tentia.  They  quote  alfo  other  paffages,  where  thefe  expreffions,  uno  ore,  with 
one  mouth  f,  humer 0  uno ,  • with  one  Jhoulder  t,  fignify  with  one  confent.  They 
mention  another  text  which  feems  more  direétly  to  favour  this  interpretation, 
j  t  is  a  pi  aim  in  which  David  prays  to  God  to  divide  the  tongues  of  his  enemies 
that  is  to  lay,  to  low  difcord  amongft  them  jf.  °  ' 

I  ackno  a  ledge,  that  in  tlicie  paffages  the  expreffions  uno  ore,  uno  hume- 
io,wc.  mean  only  content  of  mind.  But  it  is  very  evident,  that  Mofes 
in  this  place  defigned  to  exprefs  lomething  more  than  merely  the  concord 
and  un.on  of  the  defcendents  of  Noah.  Mofes,  in  order  to  prepare  his  reader 
ior  what  he  had  to  fay  ■■about  the  confufion  of  languages  at  Babel,  takes  no- 
tice,  that  until  that  time,  ail  mankind  fpoke  the  fame  language.  Ecae 
linus  efl  poiiUm  et  unum  labium  omnibus  &  fermowm  eomndem.  And  as 
if  he  intended  ftill  farther  to  preven  t  ihe  amibiguity  of  thefe  terms,  umm 


c.  9*  V.  2o  f  i  Kings  c.  22,  V.  13,  j  Sophon.  c.  3. 


V.  9.  ||  Iff,  54.  v..  10. 

labium , 
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I  {hall  not  undertake  to  defcribe  the  routes  of  the  feveral 
colonies  which  were  then  formed.  Such  a  difcpiiiuion  wouuk 
he  altogether  foreign  to  my  prefent  purpofe.  I  (hall  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  if  werefledf  ever  fo  little,  with  how  much  eafe  and 
expedition  the  Savages,  T  artars,  and  Arabians  of  om  aa\s, 
tranfport  themfelves  and  their  whole  families  to  very  great 
diftances,  we  fiiall  foon  be  convinced,  that  thoie  fir  id  men, 
naturally  robuft,  accuftomed  to  a  life  of  labour,  and  having 
few  wants,  when  forced  to  cjuit  their  native  foil  m  feaich  o> 
new  fettlements,  might  in  a  very  little  time  ipread  themfeo  es 
over  the  different  climates  of  our  hemifphere. 

But  this'  difperfion  of  mankind  muft  neceharuy  have  con- 
fi  lerably  dimimfhed  the  primitive  knowledge  which  they 
had  hitherto  been  able  to  preferve.  All  fociety  being  diflolved 
by  this  confufion  of  tongues,  and  families  living  detached  iioni 
each  other,  they  funk  in  a  little  time  into  the  profoundeic  ig¬ 
norance.  Add  to  this,  the  confideration  of  the  tumult  and 
diforder  infeparable  from  new  eftablifhments,  and  we  fhall  c  a  fit  y 
conceive  how  there  was  a  time,  in  which  almoft  ail  this  world 
was  plunged  into  the  mofl  deplorable  barbarity.  Men  wan¬ 
dered  in  the  woods  and  fields,  without  laws,  without  leaders, 
or  any  form  of  government.  Their  ferocity  became  fo  great, 
that  many  of  them  devoured  each  other  c.  All  kinds  of 
knowledge,  even  the  moft  common  and  necefiary,  were  fomuch 
negledfed,  that  not  a  few  had  forgot  even  the  ufe  of  fire  d. 
It  is  to  thefe  unhappy  times  we  muib  refer  what  profane  hi- 

labium ,  he  adds,  et  fermmum  eorundem,  they  made  ufe  of  the  fane  ' words ;  an 
expreflion  which  determines  the  fenfe  of  this  palfage,  the  lenfe  of  which 
is  alfo  completely  explained  in  the  fequel  of  the  narration  of  Mofes.  God, 
fays  he,  forefeeing  that  fo  long  as  this  union  fhoukl  fubfift  among  mankind, 
they  would  never  deiift  from  their  enterprife,  employed  the  moft  proper  means 
to  make  them  abandon  it  ;  that  was  by  confounding  their  language,  and  pre¬ 
venting  their  underftanding  each  other.  Venite,  àefcendanm  et  confundamus 
ihi  Unguam  eorum,  ut  non  audiat  unufquijque  vocem  freximi  fui.  I  am  per- 
fuadecl  that,  after  comparing  thefe  two  texts,  we  can  no  longer  entertain  any 
doubt  concerning  the  true  meaning  of  the  paft.ige  we  have  been  now  <x- 
amining. 

c  Horn.  OdylT.  1.  9.  v.  29t.  &c.  1. 10.  v.  116.  &c.;  Phto  in  Epincmi)  p.  loot. 

E.  ;  JDiod.  1.  1.  p.  17.  &  too.  ;  Athcn.  J.  14.  p.  660.  F.  ;  Stob.  eclog.  phyf. 

1.  i.p.  18.  ;  Flem.  de  Trev.  Sept.  1751.  p.  2111.;  Mem.  del’acad.  des  infeript. 
t.  5. mem.  p.  118.  &c.  t.  9.  mem.  p.  203. 

t  See  infra,  book  2.  initio. 
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fforians  relate  of  the  miferies  which  afflicted  the  fir Ih  ages  of 
the  world.  All  ancient  traditions  declare  that  the  firff  men 
led  a  life  very  little  different  from  that  of  beaffs  e. 

We  fhall  find  no  difficulty  in  believing  thefe  relations,  if 
we  caff  our  eyes  on  what  ancient  authors  tell  us  of  the  {fate  of 
tevei ai  countries  even  in  their  own  times  f,  a  ffate  the  reality 
of  which  is  confirmed  by  modern  relations  s.  Travellers  in¬ 
form  us,  that  even  at  this  day,  in  fome  parts  of  the  world, 
they  meet  with  men  who  are  Grangers  to  all  focial  inter- 
courfe,  of  a  character  fo  cruel  and  ferocious,  that  they  live  in 
perpetual  war,  deflroying,  and  even  devouring  each  other. 
Thefe  wretched  people,  void  of  all  the  principles  of  humanity, 
without  laws,  polity,  or  government,  live  in  dens  and  caverns, 
and  differ  but  very  little  from  the  brute  creation.  Their  rood 
conjifts  of  fome  rruits  and  roots  with  which  the  woods  fupply 
them  ;  for  want  of  fkill  and  induff  ry  they  can  feldorn  procure 
more  folid  nourifhment.  In  a  word,  not  having  even  themoff 
common  and  obvious  notions,  they  have  nothing  of  humanity 
but  the  external  fip-u re  >>. 

O 

Theie  favage  people  exactly  anfwer  the  defcription  piven 
us  by  hiflorians  of  the  ancient  flate  of  mankind.  We  fee 
even  ftom  îcripture,  that,  (bon  after  the  difperfion,  the  pre¬ 
cepts  and  example  of  Noah  were  lo  generally  forgotten,  that 


e  Plato/#  Protag  p.  224.  F.  de  leg.  1.  3.  p.  804.  &c.  ;  Arid,  de  rep  l.i.c.2. 
p.  297.  E.;  Eunpid.  apud.  Plut,  de  placit.  philof.  1  1.  c.  7.;  Berof.  apud 
Syncel.  p.  28.  C.;  Sail uft.  de  bel.  Jug.  c.  2\ .  ;  Cic.  pro  P.  Sedtio.  n.  42.  de  in¬ 
vent.  1.  1.  n.  2.  ;  Diod.l.  i.p.11.  12.  52.  190.  1.  5.p.  387.  ;  Strab.  1.  4.  p.  306. 
1.  n.  p.  787.  1.  13,  p.885.;  Horat.  ferm.  1.  1 .  fat.  3,  v.  99.  &  feq.  ;  Hygin. 
fab.  143. y  Juv.  fat.  15.  v.  t  51.  &c.  ;  Stob.  eel.  phyf.  1. 1.  p.  18.  ;  Macrob.  in 
fomn.  Scip.  1.  2.  c,  10.  p.  153*  >  Martini  bid.  delà  Chine,  1.  r.  p .  i8  19.  ;  Let. 
edif.  t.  26.  p.  64.  65.  ;  Lid.  des  Incas,  t.  r.  p.  12.  8c c.  p.  189.  &  197.  Acoft*. 
;)id.  des  Ind.  1.  ].  c,  2.  See  alfo  les  mem.  de  Pacad.  des  infeript  t  9.  mem 
p.  203. 

f  Herod.  I.4.  n.  18.  102.-106.  ;  Arid,  de  rep.  1.  8.  c.  4.  ;  Diod  1.  5 .  p.  355.  ; 
Strab.  I.5.  p.458.;  Arrian,  perip.  mar.  eryth.  p.  177.;  pjin  ]  4.  feed  26 
p.  21S.  1.  6.  feed.  26,8c  35.  1.  7.  feet  2.  fait.  Pauf.  1. 10.  c.  22.  ;  Sext.  Empiric’ 
Pyrrhon.  Hyp.  1.  3.  n.  24.  p.  178.179. 

8  Voyage  de  V.  le  Blanc,  p.  144. 145.  1 57  ;  Hid.  nat.  de  Pfland.  t.  2.  p.  21. 
2^6.  244*  252.  266.  ;  Hid.  des  ides  Marianes,  p.  44.  31  •  53.,  Lcttr.  edif.  t.  2, 

p.  1 77.  b  5-  P1  2;f'-  f-  to.  p.  193.  t.  23.  p.  3-4-8-77-251 .  ;  N.  relat.  de  la  France 
equinox,  p.  235.  ;  Hid.  gen.  des  voyages,  t.  i.p.170.  &  197.  t.  2.  p.  308. 


Voyage  de  rieziei,  p.  54.  &66.  ;  Rec.  des  voyages  au  Kordt,  t.  8.  p.  403. 
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even  the  anceftors  of  Abraham  were  plunged  in  idolatry 
When  Jacob  went  into  Mefopotamia,  he  found  idolatry  mix¬ 
ed  with  the  worfhip  of  the  true  God  in  the  family  of  his  uncle 
Laban  k.  After  fuch  fadfs  as  thefe,  it  is  not  in  the  leaf!:  fur- 
prifing  to  find  the  primitive  traditions  fo  darkened  and  disfi¬ 
gured  by  the  moft  ridiculous  fables  among  the  Heathen  na¬ 
tions. 

As  to  the  arts  and  fciences,  there  is  no  doubt,  but 
fomc  families  preferved  themfelves  from  that  barbarity  and 
ignorance  which  fucceeded  the  confufion  of  languages,  and 
tlte  difperfion  of  mankind.  The  moft  ufeful  and  neceffary 
difeoveries  were  never  entirely  loft.  The  precious  feeds  of 
thefe  were  preferved  by  the  families  who  remained  in  the 
plains  of  Shinar,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  where  mankind 
had  been  firft  planted  after  the  flood.  Neither  were  thefe 
branches  of  knowledge  altogether  forgotten  by  thofe  colonies 
who  took  up  an  early  fixed  reftdence  :  for  example,  thofe 
who  fettled  in  Perfia,  Syria,  and^  Egypt.  By  their  means, 
the  feveral  parts  of  human  knowledge  were  preferved,  propa¬ 
gated,  and  improved.  But  all  the  reft  of  mankind,  excepting 
thefe  few  families,  I  repeat  it  again,  led  the  life  of  favages 
and  barbarians.  I  he  ancient  ftate  of  the  human  race  may 
very  well  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Cyclops,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  ancient  inhabitants  or  Sicily,  as  reprefented  by  Homer  l. 

ct  1  he  Cyclops,”  fays  this  poet,  ct  know  no  laws.  Each 
44  governs  his  family,  and  rules  over  his  wife  and  chil- 
“  dren.  They  trouble  not  themfelves  with  the  affairs  of 
44  their  neighbours,  and  think  not  themfelves  interefted  in 
44  them.  Accordingly,  they  have  no  afiemblies  to  deliberate 
IC  on  public  affairs.  i  hey  are  governed  by  no  general  laws 
44  to  regulate  their  manners  and  their  actions.  Thev  neither 
44  plant  nor  fow.  1  hey  are  fed  by  the  fruits  which  the  earth 
44  produces  fpontaneoufly.  Their  abode  is  on  the  fummits 
44  of  mountains,  and  caverns  ferve  them  for  a  retreat™.”  Be- 

1  Jofh.  c .  24.  v.  2.  &  14.  *  Gen.  c.  3T.  v.  19. &  30.  c.  35.  v.  2.  &  4. 

1  'Thncyd  !  6.  n.  2.  ;  Bochart  has  very  clearly  proved,  that  the  people  td 
u’orn  tl  e  Greeks  gave  the  name  cf  Cyclops,  inhabited  the  weftern  part 
«t‘  Sic  ilv.  Chan.  1.  r.  c.  3~.  p.  619. 

P  OdyfT.  I.  9.  v.  ic6.  &  ftq. 
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hold  a  lively  picture  of  the  manner,  in  which  almoft  all  the 
families  of  the  world  lived  immediately  after  their  difperfion. 

This  favage  unfociable  life  could  not  be  of  long  conti- . 
nuance  with  regard  to  a  great  part  of  mankind.  So  many 
motives  concurred  to  induce  families  to  afiociate  and  mingle 
with  each  other,  that  feveral  of  them  mu  ft  have  united  very 
early.  This  were  the  proper  place  to  inquire  in  what  man¬ 
ner  this  reunion  of  mankind  was  brought  about.  But  as  no 
certain  monuments  are  now  remaining  of  thefe  firft  tranfac- 
tions,  and  as  there  is  no  end  of  forming  conjedhires  and  hy- 
pothefes,  we  fhall  not  enter  into  any  difcuftion  concerning 
the  origin  of  thefe  firft  focieties.  Let  us  confine  our  inqui¬ 
ries  to  thofe  ftates  which  were  formed  in  that  period  on  the 
eonfideration  of  which  we  are  juft  going  to  enter,  and  let 
fee  what  was  the  moft  ancient  form  of  government. 


PART 
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From  the  deluge  to  the  death  of  Jacob,  a  fpace 

of  about  700  years. 
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Of  the  origin  of  laws  and  government . 

'  1 

/  S  H  E  reunion  of  families,  by  whatever  means  it  was 
brought  about,  could  not  have  taken  place  but  by 
an  agreement  of  wills  on  certain  general  objedts. 
When  we  view  fociety  as  the  effedt  of  unanimous  concord, 
it  necelfarily  fuppofes  certain  covenants.  Thefe  covenants 
imply  conditions.  It  is  thefe  conditions  which  are  to  be 
confidci'  d  as  the  firft  laws,  by  which  focieties  were  governed. 

I  hefe,  alfo,  are  the  origin  of  all  the  political  regulations 
which  have  been  fuccefllvely  eftablifhed. 

It  was  not  neceffary,  that  either  the  firft  covenants,  or  the 
conditions  on  which  they  were  founded,  ihould  be  exprefs. 
it  was  lufHcient,  in  many  cafes,  that  they  were  tacitly  un- 
derftood.  Such  were,  for  example,  the  rule  not  to  injure 
c.ich  other;  that  of  being  faithful  to  our  engagements; — * 
no.  to  rob  another  of  his  lawful  pofleilions  ;  —  T  hat  the  fon 
Ihould  be  heir  to  his  lather;  —  ’That  he  who  would  diflurb 
fociety,  be  reflrained,  £sY.  1  here  was  no  need  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  folemnities  in  eflablifhing  fuch  rules  and  maxims  as 
thefe.  I  hey  derive  their  origin  from  thofe  fentiments  of 
equity  and  juflice  which  God  has  ingraven  on  the  hearts  of 
all  men.  They  are  taught  us  by  that  internal  light,  which, 
enables  us  to  diHinguilh  between  right  and  wrong:  dictated 
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by  that  voice  of  nature,  which  will  make  itfelf  be  heard,  or 
will  alarm  the  foul  with  tormenting  remorfe  as  often  as  its 
dictates  are  di  fob  eyed.  , 

We  are  not  therefore  to  confider  the  firfb  laws  of  fociety,  as 
the  fruit  of  any  deliberation,  confirmed  by  folemn  and  pre¬ 
meditated  ads.  They  were  naturally  eflablifhed  by  a  tacit 
confient,  a  kind  of  engagement  to  which  men  are  naturally 
very  much  inclined.  Even  political  authority  was  eflablifhed 
in  this  manner,  by  a  tacit  agreement  between  thofe  who  fub- 
jnitted  to  it,  and  thofe  who  exercifed  it. 

This  kind  of  tacit  agreement  was  alfo  the  origin  of  thofe 
'Customs,  which,  for  a  long  time,  were  the  only  laws  known 
among  mankind.  Ancient  authors  produce  examples  of  na¬ 
tions  who  knew  no  other  lav/s.  Modern  travellers  do  the 
fame.  }  he  Lycians  had  no  written  laws,  but  were  govern¬ 
ed  entirely  by  cuftoms a.  In  the  Indies,  from  time  immemo- 
.rial,  their  judgments  refled  only  on  certain  ufages  tranfmit- 
ted  from  father  to  ion  b.  To  this  day,  we  cannot  difcover 
Ehat  there  are  any  written  laws  at  Mazulipatan  c,  without 
fpeaking  of  many  other  nations,  which,  even  at  this  time, 
'have  no  other  laws  than  thofe  of  cuffom  d.  It  was  the 
fame  thing  among  the  ancients  c.  Thefe  early  cufloms  or 
•ufages  ferved  them  for  rules  and  precedents  in  their  deci- 
fiions  ;  and  thefe  cufloms  were  founded  only  upon  certain 
compads,  by  which  men  tacitly  bound  themfelves  to  each  o- 
ther  at  the  reunion  of  families.  Thefe  are,  I  repeat  it,  the 
conditions  annexed  to  thefe  covenants,  which  we  ought  to 
regard  as  the  firfl  laws. 

But  thefe  firfl  laws,  the  only  ones  known  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  fociety,  were  not  fufiicient  to  preferve  the 
peace,  or  fecure  the  tranquillity  of  mankind.  They  were 
neither  fufficiçntly  known,  diflind,  nor  comprehenfive. 

a  Heraclid.  Pont,  de  polit,  vevbo  avxiojv. 

b  Strabo,  1.  15.  p.  1035.  •  Let.  edif.  t.  14.  p,  326.  327.  328. 

L  Rec.  des  voy  qui  ont  fervi  à  Pétabüiïment  de  com.  des  Indes,  t.  4.  P- 

d  Ibid.  p.  309.  ;  Jour,  des  fcav.  Mars  1675.  p.45.  46.  ;  Meurs  des  fauvages, 
t.  r.  p.  501 ,  ;  Lift.  Mar,  ifles,  p.  51.  ;  Hift.  nat.de  PI  fl  aride,  t.  2.  p.  195.  244-  ; 
IRA.  gen.  des  voy.  t.  3.  p.  233.  246.  t.  6.  p.  8.  ;  Voy.  Hud.  bay.  t.  2,  p  95. 

*  Plato  de  leg.  1.  3-  p.8?5.  A. 
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'Their  authority  mud  have  been  very  arbitrary.  It  was  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  ufe  which  every  one  made  ot  his  reafon  ;  and 
we  know  but  too  well,  that  man,  left  to  himfelf,  is  more 
apt  to  liften  to  his  paflions,  than  to  reaion  and  equity. 
There  was  alfo  equal  danger  in  the  application  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  thefe  primitive  laws. 

In  the  date  of  nature,  every  man  was  the  judge  and  aven¬ 
ger  of  the  wrongs  he  imagined  he  had  received.  It  muff 
have  often  happened,  that  the  perfon  injured,  exceeded  all 
the  bounds  of  equity  in  the  reparation  he  exacted.  Very  of¬ 
ten,  too,  individuals  were  not  drong  enough  to  put  the  law  in 
execution.  Thefe  natural  laws,  therefore,  could  contribute 
but  weakly  to  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  fociety.  t  here 
was,  indeed,  one  common  law,  but  there  was  no  common 
judge,  acknowledged  as  fuch,  and  appointed  to  apply  it  to 
particular  cafes.  Befides,  no  body  was  inveded  with  fuffi- 
cient  authority  and  power  to  put  it  in  execution.  It  is  no 
wonder  then,  that  the  law  being  without  force,  and  ill  ex¬ 
ecuted,  fhould  be  itfelf  a  fource  of  the  greated  inconve- 
niencies. 

Thefe  defects  and  imperfections  of  primitive  fociety,  mud 
have  been  productive  of  much  difquiet  and  trouble.  Accor¬ 
dingly  men  did  not  derive  the  fame  advantages  from  their  firft 
edablilhments,  as  they  have  done  from  thofe  which  have  been 
formed  in  fucceeding  ages.  Fear  and  neceffity  brought  fome 
families  together  ;  but  how  licentious  muff  men  have  been, 
who  knew  fo  little  of  the  focial  duties,  as  did  the  dependents 
of  Noah  after  their  difperfion  !  I  he  mod  important  care  of 
a  fociety,  even  in  its  mod  imperfect  date,  is  that  of  its  own 
prefervation.  The  miferies  to  which  the  fird  alfociations  of 
mankind  found  themfelves  expofed,  foon  put  them  upon  feek- 
ing  out  methods  to  remedy  and  prevent  them. 

Man  was  created  free  and  indeuendent  ;  but  reafon  and 
experience  foon  convinced  him,  that  he  could  not  enjoy 
peace,  fecurity,  or  even  liberty,  if  every  individual  was  allow¬ 
ed  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  caprice  and  padion. 
Man  then  difeovered,  that,  for  his  own  intered,  he  ought  to 
refign  the  unlimited  exercife  of  his  will  ;  and  that  it  was  ne  cedi- 
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iy  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  that  one  part  of  fociety  fhould  be 
fubjeâ  to  another.  It  is  this  convicftion  that  induced  fami¬ 
lies,  when  they  formed  fhemfelves  into  fiâtes,  voluntarily  to 
eftablifh  a  real  inequality,  under  conditions  which  reftrained 
excels.  1  tom  this  piirtciple  arofe  the  different  forms  of 
government  to  which  nations  have  fubmitted. 

1  he  firft  form  of  goverment  mentioned  in  hiftory,  is  the 
monarchical.  I  his,  without  doubt,  was  the  moil  ancient 
and  the  moft  univerfally  eftablifhed.  The  feriptures  attefl  it  '. 
Tne  moft  ancient  nations  fpoken  of  by  Mofes,  the  Babylo¬ 
nians,  Affyriam,  Egyptians,  Elamites,  thofe  who  dwelt  on 
the  banks  of  Jordan,  and  in  Paleftine,  were  all  fubjed  to  kings. 
Profane  hiftory  agrees  perfectly  with  the  facred  in  this  parti¬ 
cular  r.  Komer  always  exalts  the  prerogatives  of  royalty,  and 
the  advantages  of  Subordination  h.  This  poet  feems  even  to  have 
had  no  idea  or  any  other  form  of  government.  Durinp-  that 
iong  feries  of  ages  of  which  the  Chinefe  bcaft,  they  were  all  a- 
long  governed  by  kings  < .  They  cannot  form  any  notion  of  a 
republic  K.  t  he  fame  may  be  faid  of  all  the  eaftern  nations  '. 
VVe  may  add  too,  that  the  moft  ancient  republics,  fuch  as 
Athens,  ivome,  &c.  were  monarchies  at  firft. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  difeover,  why  the  idea  of  monarchical 
government  was  the  firft  that  prefented  itfelf  to  the  minds  of 
men.  When  they  refolved  to  eftablifh  fome  order  in  fociety 
it  was  more  natural  and  obvious  to  range  themfelves  under 
one  chief,  than  under  many.  Befides,  kingly  power  bore  an 
exact  refemblance  to  the  authority  which  fathers  originally  en¬ 
joyed  over  their  children  :  they  were,  in  thefe  early  times,  the 
heads  and  legillators  of  their  own  family.  We  fee  an  example 
of  this  authority,  in  the  puhiftiment  adjudged  to  Thamar,  by 


f  Gw-  c.  io.  v.  to.  i  Sam.  c.  S.  v.  20. 

Cdtf^  !1‘L829be-  v* 

ïïrTfWj  t"'CTodeIlf  1  3-  n.  2.  de offic.  1.  2.  ,2.;  Sal',  de  bel! 

‘-5-  ^  336-:  JnffiD-  '•  l-Ml- 

£  1  2-  v-  2°4-  &  teq.  1  -Mart.  hift.  de  Ja  Chin,  1  i  r  ic 

k  fe  c  ompt.  mem.  Ch.  t.  r  let.  m  p  o  1  ** p*  I5> 

1  Lharciin’  t‘  3*  P.  2i2.;  Rec,  des  voy.  Holhad.  f,3.p.  28. 
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Judah  her  father-in-law  m.  Both  Plato  and  Homer  fpeak  of 
the  authority  of  parents  over  their  children  in  ancient  times  n. 
The  Gauls  were  fovereigns  in  their  own  houfes,  having 
power  of  life  and  death  over  their  wives,  children,  and  (laves  ®. 
In  China,  fathers  govern  their  families  with  defpotic  power  p. 
It  appears,  then,  that  monarchical  government  was  formed 
upon  the  plan  of  the  paternal  i  ;  with  this  only  difference, 
that  the  firfl  monarchs  were  not  defpotic.  Defpotifm  was 
_  introduced  with  great  empires,  and  the  firfl  kingdoms  were 
but  very  fmall.  Let  us  now  inquire,  how,  and  by  what  mo¬ 
tives  royalty  was  eflablifhed. 

In  the  different  focieties  that  were  formed  after  the  difper- 
fion,  there  were  found  fome  perfons,  who  diflinguifhed  thern- 
felves  by  their  fuperior  (Length,  prudence,  and  courage. 
1  hofe  who  pofiefled  thefe  talents,  and  thefe  qualities,  which 
were  then  more  neceffary  than  ever,  foon  gained  the  public 
efleem  and  confidence.  Their  confiant  fervices  pleaded  for 
them.  They  acquired  infenfibly  a  kind  of  authority.  Necef- 
Jity,  joined  to  efleem,  engaged  men  to  put  themfelves  un¬ 
der  their  direction.  Let  us  confult  the  annals  of  all  nations, 
and  obferve  the  manner  in  which  hiftory  relates  the  origin  of 
monarchies,  and  we  (hall  fee,  that  the  firfl  fovereigns  owed 
their  elevation  to  the  fervices  they  had  rendered  to  the  focie- 
ty r.  Holy  fcripture  on  one  fide,  and  profane  hiftory  on 
tne  other,  prefent  us  with  two  fadls,  perfectly  applicable  to 
the  origin  of  the  different  fovereignties  eflablifhed  in  early 
times. 

Mofes  informs  us,  that  Nimrod  was  the  firfl  who  began  to 
be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth  L  The  facred  hiflorian  imme¬ 
diately  adds,  that  Nimrod  was  a  mighty  hunter r.  Every 

B1  Gen.  c.  38.  • 

E  OdyfT.  I.9.  v.  107.  &  feq.  ;  Plato  de  leg.  1.  3.  p.  806. 

0  Caefar  de  bell.  Gall.  1.6.  n.  17. 

p  Le  Comt.  mem.  t.  2  let.  9.  p.  37.  38. 

q  This  idea  is  exprefled  in  the  name  of  Abimelech,  one  of  the  firft  fove¬ 
reigns  mentioned  in  hiftory.  Abimelech  lignifies  in  Hebrew,  My  father 
king.  Le  Clerc’s  notes  on  Hefiod.  Theog.  p.  80. 

Arift.  de  rep.  1.  3.  c.  14.  p.  357.  1.  5.  c.  10.  p.  403.  A.  ;  Cicero  de  leg.  1. 

3 *  n-  2.  de  oftic.  1.  2.  n.  12;  Juftin.  1.  1.  c.  1.  inii. 

1  Gen.  c.  10.  v.  8.  *  ibid.  v.  9. 
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circumftance  inciines  us  to  think,  that  it  was  to  this  talent 
he  owed  his  greatnefs.  The  earth,  for  fome  ages  after  the 
flood,  was  covered  with  forefts,  full  of  wild  beafts  n.  Men 
were  obliged  to  be  conflantly  on  their  guard  againft  their  at¬ 
tacks  x.  A  man  who  poffeffed  the  talents  neceffary  to  deftroy 
them,  mull  then  have  been  held  in  high  confideration.  Nim¬ 
rod,  by  his  hunting,  fo  beneficial  to  his  country,  became  fa¬ 
mous.  V ery  foon  the  people  gathered  about  him  ;  being 
often  at  their  head,  he  accuflomed  them  inlenfibly  to  receive 
and  obey  his  orders  ;  and  by  the  tacit  confent  of  thofe  who  had 
voluntarily  put  themfelves  under  his  conduct,  he  remained 
their  lovereign.  In  was  probably  in  this  manner,  that  he 
founded  the  firft  kingdom  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 
With  a  view  to  confirm  his  authority,  he  built  cities  r,  there 
to  colled!  and  fix  his  new  fubjedls  z. 

Herodotus  furnifhes  us  with  a  fadf,  which,  though  of  a  much 
later  date,  may  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  motives  which 
determined  focieties  to  eftablifh  monarchy. 

This  hiftorian  tells  us,  that  the  Medes,  after  havine  fha- 
ken  off  the  yoke  of  the  AfFyrians,  were  fome  time  without 
any  form  of  government.  They  foon  became  a  prey  to  the 
moil  horrid  excelles  and  diforders.  There  was  among  them 
a  man  of  great  prudence  and  wifdom,  named  Dejoces.  The 
Medes  very  often  applied  to  him  to  decide  their  differences. 
Dejoces  heard  their  complaints,  and  determined  their  dis¬ 
putes.  His  wifdom  and  difcernment  foon  gained  him  the  e- 
ileem  of  the  whole  country  where  he  lived.  They  came 
even  from  other  parts  of  Media  to  implore  his  afiiftance.  But 
at  laff  being  opprefiëd  by  the  multiplicity  of  affairs,  which  in- 

“  Such  was  America  when  firft  difcovered. 

*  Plato  in  Protag.  p.  224.  E.  ;  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  S6.  D.  See  le  Clerc  B.  U. 
t.  6.  p.  265. 

y  Gen.  c.  10.  v.  10. 

z  I  am  ignorant  ot  the  reafons  why  almoft  all  who  lpeak  of  Nimrod,  repre¬ 
sent  him  as  a  cruel  and  haughty  tyrant.  The  feriptures  do  not  paint  him  in 
a  ach  odious  coloui  s.  It  no  wheré  fays,  that  he  ulurped  the  royalty  by  vio¬ 
lence.  I  fufpedt  Jofephus  as  the  author  of  that  ill  character  Nimrod  has 
a»,  piefent.  that  hiftorian  has  thought  proper  to  paint  this  prince  in 
the  blackeft  colours.  Antiq.  1.  r.  c.  4 

But  it  is  generally  known,  what  credit  is  due  to  the  authority  of  Jo- 
feplius,  when  not  fupported  by  feripture. 

creafed 
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creafed  every  day,  he  retired.  Confufion  and  diforder  in- 
flantly  returned.  T  he  Medes  held  a  public  affembly,  in 
which  it  was  unanimoufly  agreed,  that  the  only  means  of 
puting  an  end  to  their  calamities,  was,  to  elect  a  king.  The 
choice  fell  upon  Dejoces  with  one  voice  *. 

T  his  fa£T,  and  the  example  of  Nimrod,  fet  the  origin  of 
the  ftrft  fovereignties  in  a  very  clear  light.  Such  events  as 
thofe  we  have  mentioned,  or  fomething  of  a  like  nature,  pro- 
bably  gave  birth  to  monarchical  government  every  where. 
For  the  two  principal  functions  of  a  monarch  have  always 
been,  to  dil'penfe  juilice  to  his  fubjedts,  and  march  at  their 
head  in  time  of  war.  We  fee  this  very  diftinctly  expreffed  in 
the  motives  mentioned  by  the  Ifraelites  to  Samuel  when  they 
demanded  a  kinm  a. 

O 

Crowns  then  originally  were  eledfive.  But  this  ctiftom 
could  not  continue  long.  Mankind  mull  foon  dilcover  the 
advantages  of  a  Ton’s  fucceeding  to  his  father’s  kingdom.  E- 
very  thing  pleaded  in  favour  of  the  young  prince.  The  ve¬ 
neration  they  had  entertained  for  his  father;  the  noble  Tene¬ 
ments  and  wife  inflections,  it  was  to  be  prefumed,  he  had 
received  from  him  :  thefe,  and  many  other  motives  would 
determine  nations  in  general  to  fubmit  to  the  Tons  of  their 
deceafed  monarchs.  J  hey  would  forefee,  too,  the  inconve- 
mencies  annexed  to  the  neceffity  of  eledting  a  new  matter 
on  every  vacancy  of  the  throne.  Whatever  was  the  caufe, 
it  appears,  that  the  molt  ancient  monarchies  were  hereditary. 
If  we  read  the  hiftory  of  all  thofe  {fates  fubjedl  to  this  kind  of 
government,  we  fhall  conflantly  fee  the  Ton  fucceed  his  father. 
Among  the  Babylonians,  Aflyrians,  Egyptians,  Indians,  Chi- 
nefe,  Arabians,  Atlantes,  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Gauls, 

2  L.  1.  n.  97.  &  feq. 

a  Et  et  inus  twi  quoque  ficut  otnties  geiites,  &  judicabit,  Sec.  i  Sam.  c.  8. 
v.  20.  The  belt  writers  of  antiquity  have  always  declared  in  favour  cf 
monarchy.  Herod.  Plat.  Arid.  Xenopb.  Ilocrat.  Ciccr.  Sen.  Tacit.  Plut, 
have  regarded  the  monarchical  government  as  the  molt  advantageous  and 
molt  perfect,  which  men  have  ever  invented;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  molt  of  theie  writers  lived  in  republics. 


it 
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it  was  thr  fon  b,  and  commonly  the  eldeft  Ton  c,  who  always 
afcended  the  throne  after  the  death  of  his  father. 

The  dominions  of  the  firft  monarchs  were  but  of  fmall  ex¬ 
tent.  In  ancient  times,  every  city  had  its  own  king,  who,  more 
attentive  to  defend  than  to  enlarge  his  dominions,  confined 
his  ambition  within  the  limits  of  his  own  territory  Sacred 
and  profane  hiftory  teftify  alike,  how  narrow  were  the  bounds 
of  ancient  kingdoms.  They  cannot  have  been  confiderable, 
even  in  the  eaft,  which  was  the  nurfery  of  mankind.  In  the 
days  of  Abraham,  there  were  five  kings  in  the  vale  of  So¬ 
dom  c  ;  that  is,  as  many  almoft  as  there  were  villages.  This 
is  flill  more  evident  from  the  great  number  of  kings  the 
Ifraelites  found  in  Paleftine.  Jofhua  defeated  thirty-one f. 
Adoni-bezek,  who  died  but  a  little  after  Jofhua,  owned,  that, 
in  his  wars,  he  had  deftroyed  threefcore  and  ten  kings  e. 
Egypt  was  originally  divided  into  feveral  fiâtes  h.  The 
different  provinces  which  at  prefent  compofe  the  empires  of 
China  and  Japan,  anciently  formed  fo  many  fovereignties 
For  how  many  ages  was  Greece  divided  into  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  petty  fiâtes  k  ?  A  few  families  affembled  in  one  town, 
under  one  chief,  were  the  whole  fubje&s  of  one  of  thefe  firft 
monarchs.  Africa,  America,  and  a  part  of  Afia,  prefent  us  at 
this  day  with  a  pidlure  of  thefe  ancient  times.  We  find  a 
great  number  of  fovereigns  in  a  fmall  extent  of  country. 
Every  little  diftridl  has  it  own  particular  king  l. 

b  Sanchon.  ap.  Eufeb.  p.  36.  B.  ;  Plat,  in  Critia,  p.  1103.;  Herod.  1.  r. 
n.  7.;  Arift.  de  republ.l.  3.  c.  14.  p.  357-î  Polyb.  1.  6.  wit.-,  Apollod.  1. 

2.  init.;  Strab.  1.  15.  p.  1036.;  Pauf.  1  2.  c.  34.;  Syncell.  p.  167.  171.; 
Mart.  hift.  delà  Chin.  1.  2.  p.  89.  101.  ;  Hilt,  des  Incas,  t.  1.  p.  40.  365. 
243-;  Acolt  hift.  Ind.  fol.  289.  R. 

c  Sanch.  ap.  Eufeb.  p.  36.  B.  ;  Herod.  Î.  7.  n.  2.;  Plat,  in  Critia,  p. 

1103.  1104.  in  Alcib.  prim.  p.  441.  ;  Diod.  1  5.  p.  38g.  386.  ;  Hift.  des  Inc. 

t.  1.  p.  40.  t.  2.  p.  68.;  Let.  edif.  t.  14.  p.  390. 
d  Intrafuam  cuique  civitatem  régna  fini  ebantur.  Juft.  1.  1.  c.  1.  init. 
c  Gen-  c-  J4.  v.  8.  *  Jof.  c.  12.  v.  24.  e  Jud.  c.  r.  v.  7. 

b  Eufeb.  praep.  evan.  1.  9.  c.  27.  p.  432.  A.;  Marfli.  p.  25.  29. 

1  Anc.  relat.  Ind.  Chin.  p.  186.;  Journ.  des  fcav.  Juin.  1688.  p.  15.  Juili. 
1689.  p.  319. 
k  See  part  2.  1.  r. 

3  See  Bib.  raifon.  t.  1.  p.  52.  ;  Mer.  de  Fran.  Nov.  1717.  p.  82.  ;  Hift. 
gen.  des  voyag.  t.  1.  p.  93.  ;  Recueil  des  voy.  qui  ont  fervi  à  Pétabliffement 
delà  com.  des  Ind,  Hol.  t.  2.  p.  493. 
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. î°  the  a;uhorTity  of  thefe  ancient  monarchs,  it  was  con- 
,  ,ed  eno“8h\  It  appears,  from  feveral  monuments,  that, 
by  thc  «nft'tutmn  of  thefe  firft  kingdoms,  the  people  had  a 
g'c.t  fhaie  in  the  government.  Affairs  of  importance  were 
canvaffed  and  regulated  in  the  general  affemblies  of  the  na- 
1011.  emor,  King  of  Sechem,  did  not  agree  to  the  propo- 
f.t.ons  made  him  by  the  fons  of  Jacob,  till  he  had  com- 
mumcated  them  to  his  fubjefts,  and  obtained  their  confient ”. 

a."™!?  h!ftor,at>s  agree  with  the  feriptures  in  reprefentino- 
authority  of  the  firft  fovereigns  as  very  limited  ».  Th? 

fmgs  of  Egypt  were  fulled  to  very  fevere  and  trouble! 
fome  reftnaions  ,  The  power  of  the  firft  kings  of  Greece 

The  firft  y  AT  -eXtCnflVe  th3n  their  territories  p. 
he  firft  kings  of  Mexico  were  far  from  being  abfolute  s 

e  may  compare  thefe  ancient  monarchs  to  the  Caciques 

and  other  petty  fovereigns  of  America»,  who  have  hardly 

treaties  of>peace.bUt  ^  £°  aIliances>  a"d 

But  whatever  idea  we  form  of  thefe  firft  fovereigns,  it  is 
ftdl  certain,  that  foc.ety  owes  its  firft  fettlement,  and  TuA 
form  to  monarchy.  It  was  monarchy  which  nut  an  enH  t 
thole  direful  diforders  to  which  the  world  was  at  firft  expo 
fed.  Men  foon  felt  the  neceffity  of  fetting  un  fome  <»erê-al 
rule,  to  control  the  different  orders  of  'the'  ftate,  and  fe 
bounds  to  the  fpn  it  of  independence  fo  natural  to  min.  They 
obtained  this  end  by  intrufting  the  forces  and  rights  of  the  fo- 
ciety  in  the  hands  of  one  chief.  In  this  manner  was  eftablifh- 
ed  m  ei'ery  political  fociety,  that  fupremc  power  and  authority 
whicn  conftitute  their  ftrength  and  fecurity.  From  this  form 

of  government  is  derived  the  fécond  fpecies  of  laws  of  whicK 
I  am  going  to  fpeak.  a 

m  Gen.  c.  74.  v  2:>.  &  feq. 

mo”  “ GeJAc’f .  n  ^  ?3’  :  Diod'  »•  '•  P-  «•  3-  p.  W  ;  Tacit,  de 
°  Infra 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  eftaUifhment  of  p  of  five  laws * 

THE  defign  of  the  feveral  focieties  in  fetting  up  a  chief, 
and  fubmitting  to  his  authority,  was  to  remedy  the 
weaknefs  and  infufhciency  of  natural  laws.  The  authority  of 
the  fii ft  fovereigns,  too  limited  in  its  origin,  could  not  remedy 
the  abufes  which  were  to  be  corrected.  It  was  found  neceflary 
for  the  good  of  fociety,  to  intrufl  them  with  more  extenfive 
powers,  to  enable  them  to  make  particular  regulations  for  im¬ 
proving  and  perfecting  the  flrft  rude  eftablifhments.  Thefe 
regulations  have  juftly  obtained  the  name  of  lawsf.  I  call 
them  Positive  Laws,  becaufe  the  defign  of  them  is  clear 
and  pointed.  Thefe  have  removed  the  inconveniencies  of  pri¬ 
mitive  fociety.  The  fovereign,  by  publifhing  his  laws,  inftruCfs 
each  individual  in  the  rules  he  is  to  follow.  No  one  is  at  li¬ 
berty  to  judge  in  his  own  caufe.  It  is  the  province  of  the 
fovereign  to  execute  the  laws  ;  and  having  in  his  hands  all  the 
force  of  the  ftatc,  he  is  enabled  to  add  weight  to  his  decrees, 
and  punifh  thofe  who  violate  or  infringe  them  *.  Laftly,  it  is 
his  bufinefs  to  be  watchful  that  the  laws  receive  due  obedi¬ 
ence. 

Thefe  pofitive  laws  were  but  very  few  at  firfl,  and  refped- 
ed  only  the  moft  general  interefts  of  fociety.  But  before  I  en¬ 
ter  upon  any  .explanation,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  fome  obfer- 
vations  on  the  manner  in  which  mankind  lived  originally. 

There  was  a  time,  when  mankind  derived  their  whole  fub- 
fiflence  from  the  fruits  which  the  earth  produced  fpontaneouf- 
ly,  from  their  hunting,  fifhing,  and  their  flocks.  This  kind 
of  life  obliged  them  often  to  change  their  abode,  confequent- 
ly  they  had  no  dwelling-place  nor  fettled  habitations.  Such 

Ï 

f  Atbitria  principum  pro  legibus  erant.  Juft.  1. 1.  init Diod.  1. 1 .  p- 18.  1.  5. 
p.  387.;  Dion.  Hal.  1.  10.  p.  627.;  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  356.  A.;  Tacit,  an.  1.  3.  n.  26.; 
Eufeb.  chron.  1.  2.  p.  65.  ;  Stob.  eel.  phyf.  1.  t.  p.  124.;  Syncel.  p.  125.  D.; 

Pom.  jurif.  ench.  de  origine  jur.  1.  2.  fedt.  r. 

*  Princip.  du  droit  pel,  t.  i.c.  3. 
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+ 

was  the  ancient  manner  of  living,  till  agriculture  was  intro¬ 
duced  ;  in  this  manner  feveral  nations  Hill  live,  as  the  Scythi¬ 
ans,  Tartars,  Arabians,  Savages,  &c. 

The  difeovery  of  agriculture  introduced  a  different  fet  of 
manners.  Thole  nations  who  applied  to  that  art,  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  fix  in  a  certain  diffridL  They  built  and  inhabited  cities. 
This  kind  of  fociety  having  need  of  many  more  arts  than 
were  neceffary  for  thofe  who  neglected  or  were  ignorant  of 
agriculture,  muff  of  confequence  need  alfo  many  more  laws. 
I  his  obfervation  leads  us  to  diltinguifh  two  different  orders  in 
pofitive  laws,  fuch  as  are  proper  to  all  kinds  of  political  fo¬ 
ciety  in  general,  and  fuch  as  are  peculiar  to  a  fociety  which 
follows  agriculture. 

Laws  which  are  equally  proper  for  all  kinds  of  political  fo¬ 
ciety,  are  fuch  as  are  the  foundation  and  bond  of  it,  without 
which  no  form  of  government  can  fubfift.  Of  this  kind  are 
the  laws  touching  the  diffinction  betwixt  meum  &  tuum ,  that 
is  to  fay,  right  of  property  ;  Penal  Laws;  thofe  which  fet¬ 
tle  the  formalities  of  marriage  ;  in  a  word,  all  lawTs  relating  to 
thofe  refpedfive  obligations  which  mankind  contraci  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  one  fociety.  I  am  inclined  to  place  in  this  rank  the 
eftablifhment  of  folemn  and  public  worffnp.  This,  under  one 
form  or  other,  has  had  a  place  in  all  civilized  nations.  Such 
is  the  firft  clafs  of  pohtive  laws. 

In  the  fécond  clafs  I  place  fuch  lawrs  as  fuppofe  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  feveral  arts,  and  by  confequence  commerce,  and  the 
frequent  change  of  property.  Thefe  Jaws  are  no  more  than 
an  extenfion  or  unfolding  of  the  former.  Natural  lav/,  or,  to 
fpeak  with  more  precifion,  rational  equity,  is  the  foundation 
of  both;  but  it  is  by  the  Civil  law  of  each  country  that  thefe 
laft  are  digefted  and  reduced  to  form.  This  form  muff  riecef- 
farily  vary,  according  to  the  climate,  genius,  and  particular 
circumftances  of  different  nations.  It  is  in  this  the  diftinguifh- 

•  .  .  O 

mg  charadleriftic  of  thefe  two  ranks  of  pofitive  laws  eonfiff. 
The  different  manner  in  winch  this  laff  clafs  of  pofitive  laws 
has  been  modified  in  each  country,  conffitutes  the  civil  law  of 
that  country  u.  Under  this  name  are  comprehended  all  thofe 


*  Inft.  §  de  jure  rut.  gen.  &  civ. 
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laws  which  regulate  the  common  tranfadlions  of  civil  life,  and 
the  particular  interefts  of  the  different  members  of  fociety.  Such 
are  the  laws  concerning  inheritances,  fucceftions,  fales,  con- 
tra6ls,  &c. 

Nations  which  live  by  hunting,  fifhing,  and  their  flocks, 
cannot  have  many  laws  ;  being  often  obliged  to  remove  from 
one  place  to  another,  they  know  no  property  in  land,  one  of 
the  principal  fources  of  civil  laws.  The  greatefl  part  of  man¬ 
kind,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  lived  in  this  manner  in  the 
firft  ages  after  the  difperfion.  Confequently  civil  laws  were 
not  the  firft  in  order  of  time.  Befides,  thefe  could  not  take 
place,  till  fome  time  after  the  eftablifhment  of  thofe  regula¬ 
tions  which  properly  conflitute  the  being  and  polity  of  a  ftate. 
This  firft  clafs  of  pofitive  laws,  then,  which  form  the  very  ef- 
fence  of  political  fociety  of  every  kind,  fall  firft  under  our  con- 
iideration.  We  fhall  defer  the  regular  examination  of  the 
origin  of  civil  laws,  till  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the  laws  and 
principles  of  government  ellablifhed  by  thofe  nations  who  ap¬ 
plied  themfelves  to  agriculture. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Of  the  firfi  rank  of  Pofitive  Laws . 

IT  is  impoffible  to  unfold  the  order  and  feries  of  the  firft  po¬ 
litical  inftitutions  with  any  certainty.  All  that  has  been 
faid  on  that  fubjedl  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  mere  con¬ 
jecture.  Meceftity,  occafioned  by  the  crimes  and  diforders 
which  every  where  prevailed,  rather  than  deep  reflection  or 
forefight,  put  mankind  upon  making  laves.  It  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable,  that  mo  ft  of  the  laws  eflential  to  the  fupport  of  fociety, 
were  eftablifhed  much  about  the  fame  time.  Regulations  con¬ 
cerning  property,  —  the  punifhment  of  crimes,  —  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  of  marriage,  —  and  the  eftablifhment  of  public  worfhip, 
were,  as  we  imagine,  the  firft  objeCts  which  employed  the 
thoughts  of  legiflators. 

The  origin  cf  the  rights  of  property  are  as  ancient  as  the 
origin  of  focieties.  As  foon  as  families  united,  the  diftinClion 

of 
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of  meum  and  tuum  took  place.  But  thefe  rights  of  proper¬ 
ty  were  very  indeterminate,  and  ill  underftood,  till  after  the 
eftablifhment  of  political  government.  It  then  became  necef- 
fary  to  introduce  a  certain  order,  and  a  certain  regularity,  into 
the  affairs  of  fociety.  This  was  provided  for  by  regulations 
for  fecuring  to  every  man  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  his  pof- 
feffions.  1  hefe  different  regulations  gave  birth  to  civil  law. 
But,  as  I  have  already  faid,  the  civil  code  of  the  firffc  focieties 
muff  have  lain  in  narrow  bounds.  Deftitute  of  the  greateft 
part  of  the  arts,  they  had  no  poffeffions  but  their  cattle,  fome 
furniture,  and  fome  few  utenfils  of  indifpenfable  ufe.  Being- 
unacquainted  with  the  principal  objeéls  for  which  civil  laws 
were  inlfituted,  they  had  no  need  of  many  formalities  to  con¬ 
firm  their  engagements  and  terminate  their  difputes. 

If  we  have  fufficient  reafon  for  faying  that  the  firff  political 
focieties  had  but  few  civil  laws,  we  have  kill  better  reafon  to 
affirm  that  the  cafe  was  very  different  with  regard  to  penal 
laws.  1  he  eftablifhment  of  thefe  laws  was  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  reftrain  individuals  from  refuming  the  exercife  of  their 
natural  rights. 

Unhappily  all  men  are  not  alike  inclined  to  honefty  and 
virtue.  1  he  defign  of  political  fociety  is  to  fecure  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  all  its  members.  In  order  to  this,  it  was  neceffary  to 
take  meafures  for  fuppreffing  all  attempts  to  difturb  the  public 
peace.  Experience  has  di [covered,  that  the  fupport  of  fociety 
depends  entirely  on  the  coercive  power,  which  by  exem¬ 
plary  punifhments  intimidates  the  wicked,  and  balances  the  al¬ 
lurements  of  pleafure,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  paillons.  Hence 
the  neceffity  and  the  eftablifhment  of  penal  laws.  From  what 
yet  remains  of  the  laws  of  the  moft  ancient  nations,  we  may 
remark,  that  they  chiefly  relate  to  crimes,  and  fuch  crimes  as 
are  moft  common  among  a  barbarous  people  ;  as  theft,  murder, 

rapes,  rapine,  in  a  words,  all  kind  of  wrongs  committed  bv 
violence  x. 

It  is  not  poffible  to  give  any  very  particular  account  of  the 
feveral  fpecies  and  qualities  of  the  moft  ancient  penal  laws.  The 
law  of  retaliation  is,  in  this  kind,  the  moft  ancient  of  all  thefe 

*  See  rhift.  du  droit  Franc,  dans  vol.  i .  de  i’inftitut.  au  droit  Franc.  atrn- 
tovc  à  Argou. 
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which  have  been  eftablifhed.  It  is  founded  on  the  purefi:  and 
mod:  natural  equity.  The  lex  talionis ,  was  very  ftridfly  ob- 
ferved  by  the  Israelites  z.  I  am  perfuaded  Mofes  in  this  only 
conformed  to  the  pradlice  of  the  primitive  times.  The  fava- 
ges  to  this  day  follow  with  great  exadhiefs  the  law  of  retalia¬ 
tion  a.  It  was  authorifed  alfo  by  the  Jegiflators  of  Greece  and 
Rome  b.  It  is  true,  that,  in  many  circumftances,  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  law  might  have  its  inconveniencies,  and  even  fome 
impoflibilitjes.  For  this  reafon,  particular  punifhments,  and  even 
compenfations  were  afterwards  invented,  by  way  of  reparation 
to  the  party  injured.  We  find  fome  examples  of  this  among 
the  Ifraelites  c  ;  and  we  fhall  meet  with  more  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Greece  d . 

In  general,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  ancient  penal  laws 
were  very  fevere.  W e  fee  in  very  early  times,  Thamar  con¬ 
demned  to  be  burnt  for  adultery®.  We  find  the  fame  feverity 
in  the  Egyptian  laws,  which  we  fhall  fpeak  of  by  and  by. 
Thofe  of  China  are  another  proof  of  this  f.  The  fame  may 
be  faid  of  the  laws  of  Mofes.  Blafphemy  s,  idolatry  h,  profa¬ 
ning  the  fab  bath5,  witchcraft k,  homicide1,  adultery  m,  inceft% 
rapes  °,  crimes  again!!:  nature  r,  fruiting  or  curbing  father  or 
mother  a,  were  punifhed  with  death,  nay  with  the  rnoft  cruel 
kinds  of  death  r.  It  was  faid  too  of  the  laws  of  Draco  one  of 
the  firft  legiflators  of  Athens,  that  they  were  written  with 
blood  f.  .The  lawrs  of  the  twelve  tables  among  the  Romans 
were  full  of  very  cruel  inftitutions.  We  find  there  the  puniih- 
ment  of  burning  ;  theft  punifhed  with  death,  &c.  and  almoft 

2  Exod.  c.  21 .  v.  23.  24.  25. 

a  Voy.  de  Coreal.  t.  1.  p.208.;  Voy  de  J.  de  Lery,  p.  272.  ;  Hift-  gen.  des 
voy.  t.  4-  P-  324-  325- 

b  Pauf.  l.i.  c.  28.  p.  70.;  A.  Gel.  1.  20.  c.  1.  p.863.;  Calmet,  comment,  t.  2» 
p.  291. 

c  Exod.  c.  21.  v.  22.  30.  c.  22.  v.  3.  6.  d  Part  2.  b.  t.  c.  3.  art.  8. 
e  Gen.  c.  38.  v.  24.  f  Hift.  gen.  des  voy.  t.  6.  p.  234.  &  feq. 

£  Levit.  c.  24.  vu.  &c.  h  Exod.  c.  22.  v.  20.;  Levit.  c.  19.  v.4. 
î  Num.  c.  15.  v.  32.  &  feq.;  Exod.  c.  31.  V.  14.  1 5. 
k  Exod.  c.  22.  v.  18.;  Levit.  c.  20.  v.  27. 

1  Exod.  c.  21.  v.  12.;  Levit.  c.  24.  v.  17. 

m  Levit.  c.  20.  v.  10.  n  Ibid.  v.  12.  14. 17.  0  Deut.  c,  22.  v.  2 5. 

V  Levit.  t.  18.  v.  21. 23.  29.  c.  20.  v.  13.  15.  16. 
s  Exod.  c.  21.  v.  1 5.  17.;  Levit.  c.  20.  v.  9. 
l'  Burning,  ftoning,  &c.  See  5*.  Calmet.  t,  2,  p,  280.  281, 
f  Plut,  in  Solone,  p,  87.  F. 
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« 

always  capital  punifhments  *.  Amongft  the  Gauls,  criminals, 
were  burnt  alive  in  honour  of  the  gods  u. 

Laws  ought  not  only  to  protedf  the  lives  and  promote  the 
peace  of  the  members  of  fociety  in  general,  they  ought  alfo 
to  confult  the  happinefs  of  individuals,  to  provide  for  their 
fubfiftence,  to  prevent  occafions  of  difcord,  to  form  their  hearts 
and  minds  by  infpiring  them  with  fuch  fentiments  as  may  pro¬ 
mote  the  harmony  and  peace  of  families.  I  remark  in  all  ci- 
vilifed  nations,  two  things  which  may  be  confidered  as  the 
great  foundation  and  iupport  of  political  fociety.  The  fir  ft  of 
thefe  is,  the  ceremonies  which  accompany  the  union  of  a  man 
with  a  woman,  which  fix  and  regulate  the  ties  of  marriage 
and  the  ftate  of  children  ;  the  fécond,  the  ceremonies  of  pu¬ 
blic  worfhip  folemnly  paid  to  the  Deity.  Thefe  two  have 
been  found,  by  legiflators,  the  wifeft  and  moft  effectual  means 
for  the  fupport  and  good  government  of  ftates. 

ft  he  mutual  inclination  of  the  two  fexes  towards  each  other, 
is  the  principle  which  continues  and  perpetuates  fociety.  But 
this  inclination,  if  it  is  not  kept  within  certain  bounds,  is 
the  fource  of  many  evils.  Before  the  eftablifhment  of  politi¬ 
cal  fociety,  the  two  fexes  in  their  commerce  obeyed  no  other 
dictates  but  thofe  of  brutal  appetite.  Women  belonged  to  the 
man  who  feized  them  firft  x.  They  afterwards  became  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  any  one  who  had  the  add  refs  to  feduce  them,  or  the 
ftrength  to  carry  them  off.  ft'he  children  who  fprung  from  this 
irregular  intercourfe,  fcarce  ever  knew  who  were  their  fathers. 
They  knew  only  their  mothers,  for  which  reafen  they  always 
bore  their  name  y .  Befides,  no  perfon  taking  any  care  to  bring 
them  up,  they  were  often  expofed  to  perifh. 

Such  diforder  muft  have  been  extremely  hurtful.  It  was 

*  See  Thift.  de  la  jurifprud.  Rom.p.  143.  u  Caef.  de  Bel.  Gal.l.  6.  c.  15. 

*  Quos  verier em  incertain  raf  tentes  mere  ferarum, 

Virihus  editior,  catdebat,  ut  m  grege  taurus. 

Hor.  1.  1 .  fat.  3.  v.  ic.9. 

r  Sanch.  ap.  Euf.p.  34.  D.;  Varro  ap.  Aug  de  civit.  Dei  1.  18.  c.  9.;  Nkol. 
Damaf.  verb,  r ccXccKTotpuyoi  and  Avkioi  ap.  Yalef.  excerpt,  p.  51a.  517.;  Soiin. 
c.  30-  init,  p.  55 . 

The  traces  of  the  primitive  cuftoms  remained  long  in  fome  ancient  nations. 

See  Herod.  1.  i.n.173.  Herac.  Pont,  de  polit,  verbo  Awe/»*.;  Apol. Rod. 
Argon.  1.  I.  v.  229.  & c. 
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â  matter  of  the  greateft  confequence  to  introduce  regularity 
and  tranquillity  into  the  commerce  of  the  fexes,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  children.  This 
defirable  end  could  not  be  obtained  but  by  fubje&ing  the 
union  of  the  fexes  to  certain  reftrifit  ionz.  The  laws  of  mar¬ 
riage  have  bridled  the  mod:  unruly  of  pallions.  They  have 
done  more;  by  pointing  out  the  degrees  of  confanguinity  which 
render  fome  alliances  unlawful,  they  have  taught  men  to  know 
and  to  refpeft  the  rights  of  nature.  Thefe  laws,  in  a  word, 
by  afcertaining  the  rights  of  children,  have  fecured  a  fucceffion 
of  fubjeéts  to  the  ftate,  and  given  a  regular  and  fettled  form 
to  fociety.  No  kind  of  laws  have  contributed  more  than  thefe 
to  preferve  peace  and  harmony  amongft  mankind. 

The  inftitution  of  the  laws  and  rules  of  marriage  is  very  an¬ 
cient.  The  fcriptures  furnifh  us  with  feveral  examples  of  the 
high  regard  paid  in  the  firft  ages  to  an  eftablifhment  fo  necef- 
fary  to  the  peace  and  prefervation  of  fociety  a. 

Profane  hiftory  equally  confirms  this  truth.  All  the  moft 
ancient  traditions  agree  in  afcribing  the  regulations  concerning 
the  union  of  the  fexes  to  the  firft  fovereigns.  Menes,  efteemed 
the  firft  king  of  the  Egyptians,  eftabliftied  the  law  of  marriage 
amongft  that  people  The  Chinefe  give  the  honour  of 
this  inftitution  to  Fo-hi  their  firft  fovereign  c.  The  Greeks 
allow  that  they  owed  this  falutary  eftablifhment  to  Cecrops  <*, 
their  firft  legifiator  «.  Fable  whofe  origin  is  traced  back  to  the 
earlieft  times,  gives  us  no  inftance  of  any  man’s  having  more 
than  one  wife  of  right.  Jupiter,  Ofiris,  Pluto,  See.  h^d  each 
but  one  lawful  wife.  The  Cretans  pretended  to  know  the 
place  where  the  nuptials  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  had  been  folem- 
nized.  They  celebrated  yearly  their  anniverfary,  by  a  faithful 
reprefentation  of  thofe  ceremonies,  which*  as  they  had  learned 
from  tradition,  had  been  obferved  on  that  occafion  f. 

We  fee  too  by  the  laws  of  all  civilized  nations,  how  much 

2  Concubita  prohibera  vago,  dare  jura  mantis.  Hor .  de  art.  poet.  v.  398. 

£  Gen.  c.  12.  v.  19.  c.  20.  v.  9.  c.  26.  v.  10. 

b4 Diod.  1.  1.  p.  i7.«Palaeph.  ap.  Ch.Alex.  p.  45. D;  Cedren.  p.  19.;  Suid.  voce 
*  R(P»1<3ùç  t.  2.  p.  85. 

*  Extr.  des  hift.  Ch.;  Let.  ed.  t.  26.  p.  65.  Martin,  hift.de la  C.hin.1.  r.  p  2r 

&e  Pttt  2.  c.  3,  art.  1.  «  Ibid.  f  Diod.  hift.  1.  5.  p.  388. 
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legiflators  have  had  at  heart  the  encouragement  of  marriage. 
Mofes  decreed  that  a  new  married  man  fhould  be  exempted 
from  going  to  war,  and  from  every  public  charge,  for  one 
year  2,  Thofe  who  mamed  among#  the  Peruvians,  were  freed 
from  all  taxes  the  firft  year  of  their  marriage  h. 

Ancient  legiflators  carried  their  views  kill  farther.  In  or¬ 
der  to  #rengthen  the  ties  of  marriage,  and  to  render  that  union 
ftill  more  facred,  they  decreed  very  fevere  punifhments  to  fuch 
as  fhould  attempt  to  violate  the  rights  or  difturb  the  harmony 
of  the  matrimonial  {fate.  In  all  ages  and  among#  all  civilized 
nations  adultery  has  been  profecutedk  Legiflators  were  too 
much  enlightened  not  to  perceive  how  deftruddive  that  crime 
was  to  the  peace,  the  order,  and  interefts  of  fociety.  They  re¬ 
garded  rapes  and  robberies  in  the  fame  light*.  They  belie¬ 
ved  they  could  not  ufe  too  many  precautions  to  reflrain  a  paf- 
fion,  whofe  confequences  would  have  infallibly  occafioned  the 
total  ruin  of  fociety.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  confider  the  in- 
kitution  of  religious  ceremonies. 

The  eflahlifhment  of  a  folemn  and  public  worfhip  has  with¬ 
out  doubt  contributed  mo#  of  all  to  civilize  mankind,  and  to 
fupport  and  flrengthen  focieties.  The  exigence  of  a  fupreme 
being,  fovereign  judge  of  all  things,  and  abiolute  maker  of 
all  events,  is  one  of  the  hr#  truths  which  affects  the  mind  of 
an  intelligent  creature,  who  is  willing  to  make  ufe  of  his  reafon. 
From  this  heart-felt  fentiment  arifes  the  natural  idea  of  ha-* 
v  ing  recourfe  jn  calamities  to  that  almighty  being,  of  invoking 
him  in  prefîing  dangers,  and  oi'  endeavouring  to  obtain  the 
favour  and  protection  of  this  omnipotent  fovereign  of  the  u- 
niverfe,  by  external  expreffions  of  fubmihion  and^refpecSt.  Re¬ 
ligion  then  is  prior  to  the  eftablifhment  of  civil  fociety,  and 
independent  of  all  human  conventions. 

But  depravity  of  heart,  blindnefs  of  mind,  and  efpecially 
fuperhition,  have  too  often  darkened  and  perverted  thofe  ideas 
that  men  ought  to  have  of  the  Deity  ;  they  have  more  than 

g  Dent.  c.  24.  v.  5.  b  Hi  ft.  des  Incas,  t.  2.  p.  too. 

1  Gen  c.  38.  v.  24.  Levit.  c.  20.  v.  10.  ]obc.  31.  v.  r:>.  11.;  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  89. 
9^.;  •  han.  var.hift.l.  13.  c.  24.  Mar.  bift.de  la  Chin.  1.  i.p.  31.  Atcoft. 
nat.  des  InJ.  1.  6.  c.  18.;  Conq.  du  Mexiq  t.  1.  p.  564. 

*  Doit.  c.  22.  v.  25.;  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  89.;  Hdt.  des  Inc.  t.  r.  p.  242. 
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once  indifcriminately  led  them  to  other  beings,  who  they  fool-» 
ifhly  fancied  could  proteét  them,  and  to  whom  of  confequence 
they  paid  religious  worfhip.  As  foon  as  feveral  families  had  fub- 
mitted  to  one  form  of  political  government,  they  found  it  would 
be  very  dangerous  and  inconvenient,  to  permit  every  particu¬ 
lar  perfon  to  chufe  according  to  his  own  fancy  the  form 
and  objetd  of  his  worfhip.  They  endeavoured  therefore  to 
unite  all  the  members  of  the  fociety  in  one  fixed  and  uniform 
mode  of  public  worfhip.  ££  No  particular  perfon,”  fay  the 
Roman  laws,  ££  (hall  have  any  new  or  ftrange  gods,  or  wor- 
£t  fliip  them  even  in  fecret,  unlefs  the  worfhip  of  them  has  been 
££  permitted  by  public  authority1.”  This  principle  has  been 
acknowledged  by  all  civilized  nations,  they  faw  very  clearly 
that  it  was  impoffible  for  fociety  to  fubfiff  without  fome  form 
of  public  worfhip.  Into  whatever  country  we  tranfport  our- 
felves,  we  fhall  every  where  meet  with  altars,  facrinces,  fefti- 
vais,  religious  ceremonies,  priefts,  temples,  or  places  folemn- 
]y  and  publicly  confecrated  to  the  Deity  *. 

We  learn  from  the  remains  of  ancient  hiflory,  that  the  firft 
fovereigns  inftituted  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  and  regulated 
the  public  worfhip  in  each  date  m.  We  even  fee,  that  origi¬ 
nally,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  the  two  offices  of  king  and 
pried  were  united  in  one  perfon.  The  holy  fcripture  faith  it  N. 
Homer  alfo,  and  other  ancient  authors  affirm  this  very  clearly 

It 

1  Cicero  de  leg.l.  2.  n.  8. 

*  Tire  moft  general  rules  and  proportions  may  have  fome  exceptions.  Ï 
fhall  be  told  perhaps  that  both  ancient  and  modern  authors  mention  fome  na¬ 
tions  who  have  no  figns  of  public  worfhip. 

But  it  mu  ft  be  remarked.  That  thele  nations  are  very  few,  not  above  five 
or  fix  at  moft,  both  in  the  old  and  new  world.  2.  They  are  neither  large  nor 
populous.  Now,  I  afk,  if  the  praéticeof  fo  fmall  a  number  of  men,  compared 
with  the  whole  human  race,  can  deftroy  the  general  maxim,  That  fociety 
cannot  fubfift  without  an  exterior  form  of  religion,  a  maxim  whole  truth  is 
confirmed  by  the  pradice'and  example  of  all  nations  lavage  or  civilized.  Be¬ 
tides,  is  the  faff  very  certain,  that  there  were  or  now  are,  nations  entirely 
without  religion?  Have  the  writers  or  travellers  quoted  for  this  purpofe  dwelt 
long  enough  amongft  thele  people,  to  know  with  certainty  they  had  no  fort  of 
worfhip  ? 

m  Diod.  l.i .  p.  ?8.  19,;  Bygin.  fab.  143.;  Dion.  Hal.  1.  2.  p.  87.  93.;  Tacit  An, 
].  3.  n.  26.;  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  356.  A.  p.  1125.  D.;  Stob.  eclog.  pbyf.  1.  1.  p.  124.; 
Hi  ft.  des  Incas,  1.  1 .  c.  21.  p.  67. 

n  Gen.  c.  14.  v.  18.  i  Reg.  c.  13.  v.  9.  2  Reg.  c.  6.  v.  13.  18.  20.  c.  24.  v.  25. 

0  Herod.  1.  6.n.  56.;  Plat,  in  Polit,  p.  350. B.;  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1.  3.  p.  63.  De 
rep.  Laced,  p.  344.; “•  JDemôftb,  in  Neaeram,  p.  873.  B,;  Cicero  de  divinat.  3.  1 . 

n.  40. 
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It  were  unneceflary  to  infift  further  upon  this  point.  Let  us 
rather  fpeak  a  few  words  of  certain  particular  cuftoms  which 
fprung  from  the  eftablifhment  of  thefe  firft  pofitive  laws. 

The  inftitution  of  the  rights  of  property,  and  the  laws  of 
marriage,  neceffarily  introduced  certain  cuftoms  and  ufages 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  and  origin  of  all  civil 
laws.  In  ftri&nefs  I  fhould  not  fpeak  of  thefe  till  I  come  to 
the  article  of  thofe  laws.  However,  as  thefe  ufages  are  a  natu¬ 
ral  confequence  of  political  laws,  as  they  prevail  in  all  formed 
focieties,  and  preceded  civil  laws,  which  were  deftgned  to 
regulate  them;  that  we  may  follow  the  footfteps  of  thofe  in- 
ftitutions  which  one  after  another  brought  the  body-politic  to 
a  ftate  of  perfection,  it  is  proper  to  fpeak  of  them  in  this 
place.  Thefe  particular  cuftoms  are  fuch  as  were  originally 
obferved  in  matrimonial  contrails,  —  fucceflions,  —  making 
and  afeertaining  agreements  and  obligations,  —  and,  in  a  word, 
pronouncing  and  attefting  judicial  fentences. 

Cuftom  will  now  have  it,  that  a  wife  {hall  bring  a  certain 
portion  to  the  hufband  of  which  he  is  to  be  the  ulufruCtuary 
during  the  marriage.  It  was  quite  the  contrary  in  the  moft 
ancient  times.  The  hufband  was  obliged  in  fome  fort  to  pur- 
chafe  his  wife,  either  by  fervices  performed  to  her  father,  or 
prefents  made  to  herfelf.  Abraham  charges  Eliezer  with  feyeral 
magnificent  prefents  when  he  fends  him  to  demand  Rebecca 
for  Ifaac  p.  Jacob  ferved  Laban  feven  years  to  obtain  Rachel  <5. 
Sechem  demanding  Dinah  the  daughter  of  Jacob,  fays  to  the 
Ions  of  this  patriarch,  “  Aft;  me  never  fo  much  dowery  and 
ct  gift,  and  I  will  give  according  as  ye  (hall  fay  unto  me  ; 

but  give  me  the  damfel  to  wife  r.”  T  his  cuftom  fubfifted  a 
longtime  in  many  countries.  Homer  fpeaks  of  it f.  It  was  in  life 
amongft  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  India  %  Greece  u,  Spain  *, 

11.  40.;  Virgil.  Æneid.  1.  3.  v.  80.;  Diod.  1.2.  p.  159.;  Dion.  Halicam.  1.  2.  p. 
87. 1.  4.  p.  269.  ;  Titus  Livius,  1.  2.  n.  2.  ;  Servius  ad  Æneid.  1.  3.  v.  80.  ; 
Martini  hilt,  de  la  Chine,  t.  1.  p.  59.  89.  ;  Mem.  du  P.le  Comte,  t.  2.  lettre 
9.  p.  16.;  Hilt,  des  Incas,  t.  2.9.48.;  Lettres  édif.  t.  19.  p.  387.  4S3.;  Dilt.du 
Japon  par  Kaempfer,  praef.  p.  30.  1.  1 .  p.  99.  1.  2.  c.  1 .  p.  228.  t.  2.  3.  ïr.ii. 
p  Gen.  c.  24.  v.  10. — 53.  1  Gen.  c.  29.  v.  18.  &.  feq. 

r  Gen.  c.  34.  v.  12. 

f  We  fhall  fpeak  of  it  in  part  2.  b.  1.  in  the  article,  Of  Greece. 

1  Strabo,  1.  15.  p.  1236.  c  See  part  2.  b.  1,  c.  3.  art.  S. 

*  ütrabo,  1.  3  p.  231. 
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Germany  r,  Thrace  »,  Gaul  ».  At  this  day  the  people  of 
Chinas  Tartarys  TonquinS  Pegu=,  TurkyS  Tranfil- 
vama  -,  tne  ivtoois  of  Africa  and  the  lavages  S  buy  their 
wives. 

i  nedivifion  of  luccellions  is  a.  matter  of  great  importance  in 
fociety  ;  of  greateft  moment  indeed  to  people  who  cultivate  the 
ground,  but  fthl  of  fome  confcqucnce  to  all.  Accordingly 
v/e  find  fome  regulations  made  in  this  matter  in  the  remote# 
ages  k.  Fathers  feem  then  to  have  had  the  abfolute  power  of 
difpofing  or  tneir  efFedfs.  The  children  which  Abraham  had 
by  his  other  wives  befides  Sarah,  had  no  fhare  in  his  fucceffiom 
îic  excluded  them,  and  gave  the  whole  to  Ifaac.  That  patn- 
arcn  contented  himfelf  with  giving  fome  gifts  to  his  other 
children  in  his  lifetime  L  Jacob  bellowed  on  Jofeph  above 
his  brethren,  all  the  land  he  had  conquered  from  the  Amo¬ 
ves  »,  The  author  of  the  book  of  job  obferves,  that  that 
holy  man  gave  his  daughters  an  equal  fhare  with  his  fons  in 
his  inheritance  11 . 

There  were,  however,  even  at  that  time,  fome  prerogatives 
annexed  to  feniority.  The  hiftory  of  Jacob  and  Efau  affords 
fufficient  proof  oLthis  The  rights  of  feniority  alfo  furnifh- 
ed.  Laban  with  an  excufe  for  his  impofing  upon  Jacob,  by 
fubflitutmg  f>e  ah  in  the  place  of  Rachel  whom  he  had  pro¬ 
ofed  hi  mi’.  The  bell  writers  of  antiquity  inform  us,  that, 

y  Tacit,  de  morib.  Germ.  c.  i8. 
z  Heraclid.  Pont,  dépolit,  voce 

*  See  La  loi  Salique,  art.  46.  &  les  formules  de  Marculphe. 
b  Lift.  gén.  des  vo-yag.  t.  6.  p.  144.  145.  ;  Lettr.  édif,  t.  14.  p.  145, 
c  Marc  Paul,  1.  i.c.  49.  55.;  Hilt.  gén.  des  voyag.  t.  7.  p.  230. 
d  Voyag.  de  Dampier,  t.  3.  p.  55. 

e  Rec.  des  voyages  de  la  compagnie  des  Ind.  Holland,  t.  3.  p.  73.  ;  Voyag. 
d’Ovington,  t.  2 .  p.  297.  ;  Lettr.  édif.  t.  25.  p.  463. 
f  Hilt.  gén.  des  voyag.  t.  2.  p.  629.  ;  Ibid.  t.  4.  p.  590. 
s  Obfervat.  de  Belon,  1.  3.  c.  17.  ;  Voyag.  de  la  Boulaye,  p.  411. 
h  Cafaub.in  not.  ad  Strab.  p.  251.  (5.) 

»  Moeurs  des  fauvages,  t.  1 .  p.  565.  ;  Rec.  des  voyag.  au  Nord,  t.  5.  p.  1 7.  • 
Voyag.  de  Frezier,  p.  66.  ;  Lettr.  édif.  t.  20.  p.  123. 
if  See  Gen.  c.  48.  v.  6.  1  Gen.  c.25.  v.5.  &6.  See  Calmet  loco  cit. 

t*1  Gen.  c.  48.  v.  22. 

n  Job  c.  42.  v.  15.  See  le  comment,  du  P.  Calmet, 
f  See  Gen.  c.  49.  v.  3. 

V  Gfn.  c.  29,  v.  26, 

by 
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by  the  univerfal  cuftom  of  all  civilized  nations,  the  eldeft  fon 

had  authority  over  his  brothers  s. 

The  invention  of  certain  ufages  and  means  of  attefting  and 
authenticating  the  principal  trania&ions  of  civil  lite,  may 
be  reckoned  among#  the  moft  ancient  political  inftitu- 

tions. 

It  has  been  found  neceflary  in  all  ages,  that  the  more^  im¬ 
portant  affairs  of  fociety,  fuch  as,  bonds  of  mutual  obliga¬ 
tion,  fales,  marriages,  Sentences  of  judges,  the  quality  and 
property  of  the  citizens,  &c.  fhould  have  a  certain  degree  01 
notoriety,  in  order  to  fecure  their  execution  and  authenticity. 
To  this  end,  certain  forms  have  been  fettled  for  drawing 
thefe  forts  of  deeds,  certain  perfons  authorifed  to  receive 
them,  public  repofitories  ere&ed  to  preferve  them,  that  they 
might  be  confulted  upon  occafion.  For  all  civil  fociety  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  fecurity  of  thofe  engagements  which  the 
members  of  it  enter  into  with  each  other. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  mankind  found  out  the  art  or 
painting  words,  and  rendering  them  permanent  and  durable*. 
All  deeds  were  then  verbal,  yet  {fill  it  was  neceflary  to  au¬ 
thenticate  and  afcertain  them.  The  method  then  ufed  was  to 
tranfadf  them  in  public  and  before  witnefles  *.  When  Abra¬ 
ham  bought  a  cave  of  Ephron  to  bury  Sarah,  the  purchafe  was 
made  in  prefence  of  all  the  people f.  Homer,  in  his  defcripdon 
of  the  Ihield  of  Achilles,  reorefents  two  citizens  pleading  con¬ 
cerning  the  muldf  du^  ror  a  homicide.  The  caufe  is  tried  in 
public.  He  who  had  flain  the  man  maintains  that  he  had  paid 
the  mulct.  The  relation  of  the  dead  declared  that  he  had 
not  received  it,  and  both  oi  them,  fays  the  poet,  appealed  lO 
the  depofition  of  witnefles  for  determining  their  difpute  *. 
There  are  fome  nations  at  this  day,  who,  not  having  any  kind 
of  writing,  make  ufe  of  the  like  methods  tor  authenticating 
their  deeds  and  contracts  ». 


1  Iliad.  1.  T5-  v.  165.  :  Herod.  1  7-  n  2. 

*  see  what  is  fa  id  of  the  origin  of  writing,  infra,  b.  2.  c.  6. 
t  Horn.  Iliad.  1. 18.  v.  499.  &c.  ;  Dion.  Halicarn.  1.2.  p.  *31-  ;  Synceli. 

p,  102. 

1  Gen.  c.  23-  1  Iliad.  1.  18.  v.  499- 

«  Hilt.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  3  p-  407. 

D  2 


% 
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.  PerhaPs  aIfo  they  Supplied  their  want  of  writing  by  other 
inventions.  We  know  of  fome  nations  whofe  coriduâ  gives 
us  an  idea  of  the  ufages  which  probably  prevailed  in  ancient 
times,  j  hefe  nations  confirmed  their  fales,  purchafes,  loans, 
&c.  by  certain  pieces  or  wood  cut  in  tallies.  They  cut  them  in 
two  ;  the  creditor  keeps  one,  the' debtor  the  other.  When  the 
debt  or  promife  is  difcharged,  each  gives  up  his  piece  of 
wood  *.  Confidering  their  way  of  life  in  thefe  remote  ages, 
tiieir  contracts  could  not  have  many  claufes,  and  fuch  me¬ 
thods  would  be  fufficient  to  authenticate  all  their  deeds. 

The  place  of  difpenfing  juftice  was  originally  at  the 
gates  of  cities,  that  is  to  fay,  in  prefence  of  all  the  people, 
buch  was  the  practice  in  the  days  of  Job  r.  Mofes  alfo 
mases  mention  of  this  ancient  cuftom  »,  which,  according  to 
Homer  fubftfted,  in  the  heroic  ages  *.  This  praôice  was  ow¬ 
ing  to  their  ignorance  of  the  art  of  writing.  They  had  no 
other  means  of  authenticating  their  fecurities,  but  by  pro¬ 
nouncing  them  in  public.  Befides,  as  civil  laws  were  hardly 
known  in  thefe  ages,  their  trials  were  very  fhort  and  fummary. 
i  he  whole  depended  on  the  depofition  of  witneiTes  -  ;  they 
heard  thefe,  and  pronounced  accordingly.  This  manner  of  dif- 
peniing  juftice  is  Hill  obferved  in  feveral  countries*. 

.  ^et  us  mcnta°n  on  this  occafion  the  methods  anciently  ufed 
m  promulgating  and  afcertaining  laws. 

I  have  remarked  already,  that  it  was  long  before  mankind 
knew  tne  art  of  writing  ;  but  they  very  early  invented  feveral 
methods,  to  fupply,  in  a  good  meafure,  that  want.  The 
method  moil  commonly  ufed  was,  to  compofe  their  hiflories 
m  verfe,  and  fing  them.  Legiilators  made  ufe  of  this  exDe- 
ihent  to  conJign  and  hand  down  to  pofterity  their  regulations. 

1  nrii  laws  Qf  nations  were  compofed  in  verfe,  and 
hmgd.  Apolio,  according  to  a  very  ancient  tradition,  was  one 
,°.frleJnnt  leglflators  i  he  fame  tradition  fays,  that  he  pu- 
i  vnhed  his  laws  to  the  found  of  his  lyre  f,  that  is  to  fay,  that 
he  had  fet  them  to  mufic.  We  have  certain  proof  that  the 

*  gc'n-  des  V(W 7-  P.  334-;  Marco  Polo,  1.  2.  c.  41.  See  alfo  Le 
rec.  des  vpyag.  au  Isord,  t  8.  p.  40? 

Mb'  l  V,7'  '<*n-  c'  2-t  v:  l8'  ’  )W.  1.  13.  v.  497-  &  leq. 

id.  v.  501.  c  Hi  ft.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  5.  p.  g. 

!  Hf?  V'\  Min,p;  f7'  B'.;  Arîft  problem.  §  19.  problem.  28. 

Strabo,  L  9.  p.  6.16.  ;  Suid.  voce  N epet  KtO*.*.  t.  2.  p.630. 

Suid.  ibid.  * 

firfl: 
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fkft  laws  of  Greece  were  a  kind  of  fongs  *  The  laws  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Spain  were  verfes,  which  they 
fung  \  Tuifton  was  regarded  by  the  Germans  as  their  firft 
lawgiver.  They  faid,  he  put  his  laws  into  verfes  and 
longs  i.  This  ancient  cuftom  was  long  kept  up  by  feveral 
nations  k. 

It  was  not  enough  to  make  laws;  it  was  alfo  necefTary  to 
provide  for  their  execution,  and  take  proper  meafures  for  ter- 
,  ™lnating  all  difputes  which  might  arife  amongft  the  citizens. 

I  he  adminiftration  of  juftice  is  the  foundation  and  fupport  of 
îociety.  In  the  firft  ages  every  father  of  a  family  was  the  na¬ 
tural  judge  of  the  difputes  which  arofe  among  his  children. 
But  when  many  families  were  united,  it  became  necefTary,  in 
order  to  decide  the  contefts  which  arofe  between  family  and 
family,  to  chufe  one  common  judge  who  fhould  at  the  fame 
time  have  fufficient  impartiality  to  make  a  juft  application  of 
the  law,  and  fufficient  power  to  enforce  its  execution.  Politi¬ 
cal  government  hath  provided  fuch  an  arbiter,  poffieffed  of 
upreme  authority  over  all  the  members  of  the  ftate. 

In  ftates  where  the  government  was  intrufted  in  the  hands 
of  one  chief,  that  chief  at  firft  diftributed  juftice  in  perfon. 
Monarchs  executed  this  important  office,  as  long  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  fubje&s  was  not  confiderable ;  but  when  thefe 
became  too  numerous,  it  was  found  necefTary  to  chufe 
certain  perfons  of  known  probity  and  wifdom,  to  whom  the 
lovereign  committed  a  fhare  of  his  authority,  to  difpenfe  ju¬ 
ftice  to  his  fubjecls.  The  holy  feriptures  countenance  the 
conjefture  we  have  now  propofed  concerning  the  origin  of 
judges.  We  fee  Mofes  eppreffed  with  the  multiplicity  of  af¬ 
fairs,  chofe  a  certain  number  of  wife  men  to  difpenfe  juftice 
to  the  people.  Thefe  judges  terminated  of  themfelves  com¬ 
mon  and  ordinary  matters  ;  but  were  obliged  to  Gve  an 
account  to  Mofes  of  things  of  greater  moment1. 

The  refpea  which  has  been  paid,  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
to  the  minifters  of  religion,  was  the  reafon  that  the  admini¬ 
ftration  of  juftice  was  originally  committed  to  them.  The 


f  See  part  2.  b.  r.  c.  3.  art.  8.  »■  Strabo,  1.  3.  p.  204. 

’  Sec  Kuhnnis  ad  Ælian.var.  hift.  1.  2.  c.  39.  note  1 
*  A  nil  .problem.  §  ,9.  probl.  28.  ;  Ælian.  vur.  lii!t.  1.'2.  c.  39.  See  alfo  part  2. 


*»•  1.  c.  3.  art.  8. 
1  F.xod.  c.18. 
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m.oft  ancient  nations  mentioned  in  hiftory,  knew  no  other 
judges  but  their  priefts.  Thefe  were  arbiters  in  the  mod  im¬ 
portant  affairs,  finally  determined  all  difputes,  and  inflicted 
fuch  punifhments  as  they  thought  proper  m .  The  authority 
which  religion  naturally  gave  to  priefts,  was  not  perhaps  the 
only  motive  which  at  firff  determined  mankind  to  make 
choice  of  them  to  be  the  arbiters  of  ail  their  difputes,  and 
judges  of  all  their  crimes.  The  high  opinion  which  men 
have  always  had  of  their  abilities  and  wifdom,  no  doubt,  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  choice.  However  this  may  be,  this  ancient 
cuftom  of  committing  the  difpenfation  of  juftice  to  the  mi- 
nifters  of  religion,  is  not  quite  abolilhed  to  this  day.  We 
hear  of  feveral  nations  where  it  ftiil  fubfiffsn. 


ARTICLE  II. 


Of  the  fécond  rank  of  poftive  laws ,  that  is  to  fay ,  of  civil 

laws . 


at  we  have  hitherto  faid  of  the  origin  and  effablifh- 


v  v  ment  of  laws,  is  alike  applicable  to  every  kind  of  po¬ 
litical  fociety.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  confider  thofe  laws 
which  owe  their  effablifiiment  and  origin  only  to  nations  who 
applied  to  agriculture.  This  fécond  clafs  of  laws  is  very  near 
the  firff  in  date,  and  in  the  neceifity  of  its  eftablifhment.- 
Agriculture,  by  giving  rife  to  arts  and  to  commerce,  by  a 
neceffary  confequence  very  foon  gave  birth  to  civil  law  ;  and 
agriculture  was  known  to  many  nations  in  very  ancient  times. 
I  fhall  produce  the  proofs  of  this  in  the  next  book.  The 
only  point  we  have  under  confideration  at  prefent,  is  the 
efi'edfs  of  agriculture  on  government  and  laws. 

The  culture  of  the  earth  requires  great  care  and  great  la¬ 
bour.  The  nations  which  embraced  this  way  of  life,  were 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  induftry  for  the  fuccours  they  ftood 

™  See  le  comment,  du  P.  Calmet,  t.  2.  p.  43°-  t.  3-  P-  5-  &  659.;  Caelar 
de  hello  Gall.  1.6.  c.  13.  ;  Dion.  Halicarn.  L  2.  p.  132.  ;  Strabo,  l._4.  p.  302. 
Î.  l.p.  43.;  Tacit,  de  morib.  Germ.  c.  7,  &  ir.;  Ælian.  var.  hilt .  1.  14. 
c.  34.  See  Perizonius’s  notes,  lococit. 

«  Voyge  de  Pyrard,  c.  14.  p.  144.  14  5-  ;  Hi  ft.  gén.  des  voyag.  t.  4. 
p.  396.  ;  Rec.  des  voyag.  au  Nerd,  t.  8.  p.  403,;  Chardin,  t.  6.  p.  16, 


in 
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in  need  of.  Thefe  inquiries  gave  birth  to  many  arts,  thefe 
arts  produced  commerce,  commerce  multiplied  and  diverfified 
the  interefts  of  the  different  members  of  fociety.  There  was 
a  neceffity  for  regulations  on  all  thefe  fubjeds.  It  is  thus 
agriculture,  by  its  dependencies,  gave  occafion  to  the  effabliffi- 
ment  of  a  great  number  of  laws.  Thefe  laws  neceffary  to 
govern  a  people  who  cultivate  the  ground,  compofe  the  body 
of  civil  jurifprudence. 

1  he  firff  law  fuch  a  people  would  effablilh,  would  be  one 
for  affigning  and  fecuring  to  each  family  a  certain  portion  of 
ground.  When  hufbandry  was  unknown,  all  lands  were 
common.  I  here  were  no  boundaries  nor  land-marks  eve¬ 
ry  one  fought  his  fubfiftence  where  he  thought  fit  f .  By  turns 
they  abandoned,  and  repoffeffed  the  fame  diftrids,  as  they 
were  more  or  lefs  exhauffed.  But  after  agriculture  was  in¬ 
troduced,  this  was  not  pradicable.  It  was  neceffary  then  to 
diffinguiffi  poffeffions,  and  to  take  neceffary  meafures,  that 
every  member  of  fociety  might  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labours. 
It  was  highly  reafonable  that  he  who  had  fowed  fhould  reap, 
and  not  fee  another  feize  the  profits  of  his  toil  and  care. 
Hence,  the  laws  concerning  the  property  of  lands,  the  man¬ 
ner  of  dividing  and  poffeffing  them.  I  hefe  objeds  have  al¬ 
ways  very  much  employed  the  thoughts  of  legifiators.  Homer 
informs  us,  that,  in  thefe  remote  ages,  it  was  one  of  the  firff; 
cares  of  thofe  who  formed  new  eftablifhments,  to  divide  the 
lands  amongft  the  members  of  the  colony».  The  Chinefe 
fay,  that  Grin-hoand,  one  of  their  firff  fovereigns,  divided 
the  whole  lands  of  his  empire  into  nine  parts;  one  was  deftined 
for  dwellings,  and  the  other  eight  for  agriculture  p.  We  fee 
alfo  by  the  hiffory  of  Peru,  that  their  firff  Incas  took  great 
pains,  in  dividing  and  diffributing  the  lands  amongft  their 
fubjeds  q. 

It  was  not  enough  to  eftabhfh  and  regulate  the  divifion  of 
lands,  it  was  aifo  neceffary  to  fupprefs  and  prevent  ufurpa- 
tions.  Ancient  legifiators  took  all  pcffible  precautions  for 

*  - . —  'Non  fixtts  in  a  gris, 

Qui  regeret  certis  fini  bus,  aria  lapis.  Tibul.  1.  i.  eieg.  3.  v.  43. 

t  In  medium  quaerebant.  Virgil.  Georg.  1.  1.  v.  I2~. 

OdyfHl.  6.  v.  10.  p  Martini  hift.  de  la  Chine,  1.  1 .  p.  18. 

s  Acofta  hilt,  des  Ind,  Cicidcnt.  fol.  295.  29^.;  I’ift.  des  Inc;s.  t  1. 
p-  i83. 
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this  purpofe.  With  a  view  to  reftrain  avidity,  and  obviate 
all  contention,  they  obliged  every  perfon  to  fix  the  boundaries 
of  his  grounds  by  land-marks,  either  fuch  as  nature  had  fet 
up,  or  others  of  the  moft  folid  and  durable  materials.  This 
practice  is  very  ancient.  We  find  it  alluded  to  very  plainly  in 
Genefis  r.  It  was  alfo  pradtifçd  in  the  days  of  Job.  He  puts 
thofe  who  remove  land-marks  at  the  head  of  his  lift  of  wicked 
men  f.  Mofes  exprefsly  forbids  the  Ifraelites  to  do  this  ;  and 
from  the  words  he  ufes,  it  appears,  the  ufe  of  land -marks  was 
known  long  before  his  time  t.  Profane  authors  reprefent 
this  practice  as  no  lefs  ancient.  Homer  fpeaks  of  it  as  a 
cuftom  of  the  higheft  antiquity  u.  Virgil  refers  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  it  to  the  age  of  Jupiter  *,  that  is  to  fay,  to  the  moft 
remote  times.  Legiflators  decreed  very  fevere  punifhments 
to  thofe  who  removed  land-marks.  Numa  ordered  this  crime 
to  be  punifhed  with  death  >.  Politicians  interefted  religion  in 
a  matter  of  fo  much  moment  to  fociety,  that  fuch  as  the  laws 
of  men  could  not  reftrain  might  be  overawed  by  the  fear  of 
the  gods  2. 

Agriculture  then  gave  rife  to  the  holding  lands  in  property  ; 
but  this  property  muft  neceftarily  change  at  the  death  of  each 
pofleftor.  The  toil  and  labour  which  the  cultivation  of  land 
requires,  gave  men  a  ftrong  attachment  to  what  coft  them  fo 
much  fatigue.  Hence  the  defire  of  tranfmitting  the  poflefilon 
and  enjoyment  of  it  to  thofe  they  held  moft  dear.  It  became 
neceflary,  therefore,  to  eftablifh  laws  and  regulations  concern¬ 
ing  the  manner  of  difpofing  of  inheritances,  either  when  a 
man  left  feveral  children,  when  he  left  no  pofterity,  or  when 
he  had  a  mind  to  difpofe  of  it  in  a  particular  manner.  Thus 
the  divifion  of  lands  gave  rife  to  rights  and  to  jurifprudence  a. 

r  Ç.  49-  V.14.  f  C.  24-  V.  2. 

1  Non  affames  et  transférés  termines  frnximi  tui,  quos  fixerunt  prior  es  in 
pofftffmne  tua.  Deut.  c.  19.  v.  14.  u  Iliad.  1.  12.  v.  421.  1.  21.  v.  405. 

x  Ante  Joveni - 

Nec  fi ignare  quidem  aut  partiri  limite  canipam  fas  erat.  Georg.  1.  1.  v.  125. 

y  Dion.  Halicarn.  1.  2.  p.  133  ;  Feftus,  voc ttermino,  1.  18.  p.  586. 

2  See  lesméin.  de  l’acad  des  infeript.  t.  1.  m.  p.  50.  ;  Plato  de  leg.  1.  8. 
p.  914. 

a  Itaque  ex  agrmim  divi fions  inventa  funt  jura.  Macrcb.  Saturnal.  1.  3.  c, 
12.  p.  4  r3„ 
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The  laws  relating  to  that  matter  make  up  a  principal  part 
of  the  civil  code. 

We  fhould  never  have  done,  if  we  were  to  enumerate  all 
the  laws  which  agriculture  has  occalioned.  It  fuffices  to  fay 
once  for  all,  that  we  muft  never  lofe  fight  of  the  difcovery 
of  that  art,  and  thofe  which  depend  upon  it,  when  we  defire 
to  difcover  the  origin  of  civil  law.  Further,  it  is  not  poflible 
to  give  any  clear  account  of  the  ftrft  civil  laws  of  the 
moft  ancient  nations.  We  have  not  a  fufficient  number 
of  fails  or  particulars  of  the  hiftory  of  thefe  remote  ages. 
What  may  be  affirmed  with  moft  probability,  is,  that  civil 
law  at  firft  was  very  imperfedt.  Jurifprudence  was  not  form¬ 
ed  into  any  regular  fyftem  but  by  a  long  courfe  of  time.  No 
one  legiflator  could  forefee  all  events.  Uncommon  cafes  and 
new  circumftances  gave  occafion  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
greateft  part  of  civil  conflit utions.  Whenever  a  new  cafe 
arofe,  a  new  law  was  made. 

Agriculture,  as  I  have  faid  already,  gave  birth  to  the  great- 
eft  part  of  arts,  arts  produced  commerce,  and  commerce  necef- 
farily  occafioned  a  great  number  of  regulations  :  it  even  became 
neceftary,  in  fucceeding  times,  to  extend  or  reform  thefe  re¬ 
gulations  in  proportion  as  commerce  grew  more  extenfive  ; 
as  induflry  advanced  to  perfection,  as  commodities  were  re- 
prefented  by  new  ftgns,  as  new  difeoveries  were  made,  and 
as  abundance  introduced  luxury  and  magnificence. 

It  was  long  before  men  found  out  metals,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  working  them  ;  but  when  this  difcovery  was  made,  it 
produced  many  new  arts,  and  greatly  advanced  thofe  which 
had  been  known  before.  Thefe  were  often  fources  of  new 
laws.  The  introduction  of  thefe  fame  metals  into  commerce 
as  a  common  price  of  all  commodities,  neceflarily  occafioned 
new  regulations,  and  new  ordinances.  Acquittions  and  obli¬ 
gations  are  the  natural  confequtnces  of  commerce  and  of  in- 
duftry,  and  of  the  adminiftration  and  of  the  circulation  of  mo¬ 
ney.  Hence  the  origin  of  certain  forms  for  drawing  and  atteft- 
ing  deeds,-by  which  the  members  of  fociety  bound  and  obliged 
themfelves  to  each  other.  Hence  the  neceftary  eftablifhment 
of  public  officers,  charged  with  the  care  of  receiving  and  re- 
giftering  thefe  deeds. 
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Add  to  this,  that  wars  have  very  often  changed  the  face 
of  empires.  Conquefts  have  introduced  new  notions  of 
things,  new  manners,  new  defigns,  and  even  new  arts.  Of 
confequence,  the  political  fyftem  of  ftates  muft  have  varied 
very  often  according  to  the  different  circumftances  and  various 
pcfitions  of  the  people  ;  and  the  legillature  was  neceffarily  af¬ 
fected  with  all  thefe  variations. 

Befides,  nothing  but  length  of  time  could  difcover  the 
abufes  and  inconveniencies  attending  certain  laws.  Thefe 
laws  muff  have  been  mended  or  repealed,  and  others  fubfti- 
luted  in  their  room.  The  writers  who  alone  could  at  this 
day  inftruCt  us  in  the  jurifprudence  of  the  ancients,  could  not 
poffibly  have  an  exadt  knowledge  of  thefe  matters.  They 
knew  nothing  of  the  nations  they  fpeak  of,  till  long  after  the 
times  v/e  are  examining,  and  then  the  civil  code  of  thefe  na¬ 
tions  acquired  a  fixed  and  fettled  form.  The  hiftorians  of  an¬ 
tiquity  could  not  fpeak  with  certainty  of  any  laws  but  fuch 
as  were  in  force  in  the  times  in  which  they  writ.  Now, 
though  the  epocha  of  many  of  thefe  ancient  laws  is  unknown 
to  us,  we  ought  not  to  prefume  that  all  thofe  whofe  authors 
we  are  unacquainted  with,  were  the  works  of  the  firft  legifla- 
tors.  W e  may  obferve  further,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the 
writers  of  antiquity,  in  general,  take  very  little  notice  of  the 
jurifprudence  and  civil  laws  of  ancient  nations. 

Let  us  not  then  fatigue  ourfelves  in  fearching  what  were 
the  firffc  civil  laws.  Let  it  fuffice,  that  we  know  that  all 
thofe  which  in  procefs  of  time  formed  the  civil  code  of  na-  î 
lions,  flowed  either  diredlly  or  indirectly  from  agriculture.  Hi- 
ftory,  independent  of  all  reflexions,  attefts  this  in  the  moil  fo- 
lemn  manner.  Let  us  run  through  the  annals  of  all  civilized 
nations^  there  we  fliall  fee,  that  civil  laws  took  rife  at  the 
fame  time  with  agriculture,  and  that  one  and  the  other  efta- 
blifhment  was  the  work  of  the  firft  fovereigns.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  extolled  the  great  fervices  Ofiris  had  done  to  mankind 
by  the  difeovery  of  agriculture,  and  the  eflablifhment  of  his 
laws  b.  The  Greeks  faid  the  fame  of  Ceres  c  ;  the  firft 
people  of  Italy,  of  Saturn  d  ]  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Spain, 


h  Diod.  Î.  i,  p.  17.  18. 

$  Arift»  polit.  1.  7,  c.  10.  ; 


c  See  part  2.  1  1.  c.  3.  art.  r. 
Macrobt.  Saturn.  1.  j.  c.  7.  p.  217. 
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of  Habis  c  ;  the  Peruvians,  of  Manco-Capac  f  ;  the  Chinefe 
pay  the  fame  honour  to  Yao*. 

Let  us  remark  by  the  by,  how  efientially  neceilary  ancient 
legillators  efteemed  agiiculture  to  the  fupport  of  fociety.  We 
may  judge  of  this,  by  the  great  pains  they  took  to  preferve 
the  enjoyment  of  it  to  their  fubje&s.  It  is  not  poftible  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  ground  without  the  ailiftance  of  animals.  For  fear 
the  fpecies  of  animals  employed  in  labour  fhould  fail,  ancient 
laws  forbade  the  killing  any  of  thefe  creatures  on  pain  of 
death  :  this  was  one  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Greece  h,  a  law 
obferved  by  many  other  nations  K  The  great  refpe&  of  the 
ancients  for  the  ox,  fo  ufeful  in  tillage,  is  attefted  by  all  the 
writers  of  antiquity.  To  kill  an  ox  was  a  capital  crime  k. 
Even  at  this  day,  in  fome  countries,  the  fame  regard  is  paid 
to  this  animal,  which  renders  fuch  great  fervices  to  mankind. 
By  the  laws  of  Ram,  fo  much  regarded  in  the  Greater  India, 
it  is  exprefsly  forbidden  to  kill  oxen  K  At  Madura  this  is  a 
crime  punilhed  with  death®.  In  Syria  they  never  eat  beef, 
much  lefs  veal  ;  they  preferve  the  cattle  to  till  the  earth  ».  In 
one  of  the  French  iflands  of  America,  they  formerly  forbade 
killing  of  oxen  on  pain  of  death,  to  encourage  the  breed  of 
thefe  animals  It  is  probable,  that  it  was  for  the  fame  po¬ 
litical  reafon  that  ancient  legillators  made  laws  to  the  lame 

purpofe  p.  .  Oxen  were  the  only  animals  that  were  anciently 
employed  in  agriculture. 

This  conduct  appears  to  me  to  have  included  another  mo¬ 
tive  befides  that  of  fecuring  cattle  for  hufbandry.  The  firft 
legillators  had  men  to  govern,  ferocious  and  only  juft  emerged 

9  Judin.  1.  44.  c.  4.  p.  745.  f  Hid.  des  Incas,  t.  j.  p.  21.  31. 

e  Acad,  des  infcript.  t.  io.  p.  391. 
h  We  lhall  fpeak  of  it  in  part  2. 

1  NicoK  Damafc.  apuri  Stob.  ferai.  42.  p.  293  ;  Ælian.  hid.  animal.  1.  12 
c.34.;  Varrode  rerud.l.  2.c.  5.;  Plin.  1.  8.  c.  4S.  p.  47a.  ;  Porphyr! 

de  abdm.  1.  2.  p.  r 38. 

k  At  hoc  antiqui,  fays  Varro,  manus  ita  abflineri  voluerunt,  ut  capiie  f<»~ 
xerint,  fiçuis  occidijjet .  De  re  rud.  1.  2.  c.  5.  See  alfo  Aratus,  phoenom.  v. 
*32.  ;  Virg.  georg.  1.  2.  v.  537.  ;  Columell.  1.  6.  in  proocm.  p.  229  :  Plin.  1  8. 
c.  45- P-472. 

1  Voyage  de  la  Boulaye,  p.  1 57.  “Lettres  éJif.  t.  f2.p.  93. 

n  Hieron.  in  Jovinian.  1.  2.  c.  6.  ;  Mercure  de  France,  Févr.  1727,  p.  221. 

0  Lettres  édif.  1. 12.  p.  93. 

*  Athen.  1.  9.  p.  375. 
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from  barbarifm.  I  do  not  doubt  therefore,  but  thofe  legifîa- 
tors  had  a  view  of  infpiring  their  people  with  gentlenefs  and 
companion  towards  each  other,  by  infpiring  them  with  thefe 
fentiments  towards  animals.  W e  find  feveral  laws  amongft 
the  Ifraelites  which  feem  to  have  been  dictated  from  this  mo- 
tive.  God  in  commanding  to  reft  on  the  feventh  day,  de¬ 
clares  his  intention  to  be,  to  give  fome  relaxation  to  flaves 
and  be  alls  of  labour  i.  He  forbids  maiming  of  animals, 
or  muzzling  the  ox  that  treaded  out  the  corn  r.  If  an  Ifraelite 
found  a  bird  fitting  upon  eggs  or  young,  he  was  commanded 
to  let  the  dam  go  f.  Mofes  is  not  the  only  legifator  who  has 
commanded  the  mild  treatment  of  animals.  We  find  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  kind  in  the  laws  of  many  other  nations1. 

One  of  the  moft  fenfible  and  obvious  effedls  of  agriculture, 
is,  that  thofe  people  who  applied  themfelves  to  it,  were 
obliged  to  fettle  in  a  particular  diftridf.  It  has  forced  them 
to  build  houfes  of  folid  materials,  and  near  to  each  other,  that 
they  might  be  better  enabled  to  give  mutual  affiftance.  It  is 
thus  that  cities  were  formed.  The  firft  mentioned  in  hiftory 
began  in  Chaldea,  China,  and  Egypt,  where  the  people  had 
applied  to  agriculture  from  time  immemorial.  According 
to  the  heft  writers,  the  ftudy  of  politics  began  with  the 
building  of  cities  u  ;  and  the  foundation  of  cities  gave  birth 
to  great  empires.  Accordingly  we  fee  that  thofe  people  who 
underftood  hufbandry,  formed  the  firft  great  and  powerful 
fiâtes.  The  Babylonian,  Aftyrian,  and  Chinefe  empires  a- 
rofe  in  thofe  parts  of  Afia  where  the  cultivation  of  the  foil 
had  always  been  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people.  Egypt 
is  at  leaf!  as  linking  an  example  of  it,  to  fay  nothing  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  to  whom  we  may  with  good  reafon  join 
the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  in  the  new  world.  All  thefe 
nations,  by  their  (kill  in  agriculture,  were  enabled  to  unite 
in  considerable  bodies  in  one  place.  They  had  the  certain 
means  of  fubfifting.  Hunting,  fifhing,  and  the  fruits  of  the 

a  Exod.  c.  23.  v.  12.  r  Lev.  c.  22.  v.  24. 

f  Dent.  c.  22.  v.  6.  7.  ;  Exod.  c.  23.  v.  9.  See  le  comment,  du  P.  Calmet, 
t.  r.  p.  219.  22t.  225.  226.  t.  3.  p.  429. 

1  See  upon  this  1'iibject  a  very  remarkable  law  of  an  emperor  of  Japan. 
Apud  Kaemp.  hift.  du  Japon,,  1. 1.  p.  364.  See  alio  part  2.1.i,  art.  8. 

H  Plato  de  leg.  I  3, 
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earth  which  grow  fpontaneoufly,  cannot  maintain  a  great 
number  in  little  bounds.  The  nations  therefore  who  have 
no  other  means  of  fubfifling  but  thefe,  were  forced  to  roam 
from  place  to  place  ;  they  could  never  aflcmble  in  very  great 
numbers,  becaufe  no  country  could  then  afford  them  fubfiff- 
ence.  Befides,  thefe  refources  are  cafual,  and  might  often  fail 
them.  Agriculture  alone  can  at  once  fupport  a  great  number 
in  one  place,  and  enable  them  to  lay  up  provifions  for  the 
time  to  come.  It  is  to  the  difeovery  and  pradfice  of  this  hap¬ 
py  art  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  fweets  of  life. 

Let  us  finifh  this  important  fubjedf  with  a  few  refledfions 
on  the  unfpeakable  advantages  mankind  derive  from  the  effa- 
blifhment  of  focieties.  When  we  refledf  how  difficult  it  muff 
have  been  to  eftablifh,  regulate,  and  fupport  the  body-politic, 
we  cannot  help  regarding  the  laws  as  the  mafterpiece  of  hu¬ 
man  genius.  But  thefe,  however  excellent,  would  not  have 
been  fufficient  to  fecure  the  tranquillity  and  happinefs  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  political  art  has  employed  an  engine  hill  more 
powerful  and  more  extenfive  ;  it  is  perhaps  of  all  the  happy 
effects  refulting  from  the  union  of  families,  that  which  man¬ 
kind  have  felt  the  mod  fenfibly,  and  from  which  they  yet 
draw  the  mod  frequent  advantages.  I  am  fpeaking  of  thofe 
tw'o  grand  fprings  of  human  adtions,  of  thofe  falutary  preju¬ 
dices  which  have  fo  much  force  among  all  nations,  and  which 
often  fupply  the  place  of  laws,  and  even  of  virtue  ;  the  love  cf 
glory ,  and  the  fear  of  ' Jhame. 

We  find  in  all  civilized  countries,  laws  for  the  punifhment 
of  crimes  againft  fociety  ;  but  I  know  of  no  country  which 
lias  decreed  rewards  to  the  exercife  of  the  focial  virtues,  fuch 
as  generoiity,  candour,  humanity,  dihntereftednefs,  probit}', 
decency  of  manners,  &c. 

I  obferve  further,  that  there  are  certain  vices,  fuch  as  ly¬ 
ing,  avarice,  deceit,  debauchery,  indecency,  ingratitude,  &c. 
for  which  the  law  has  provided  no  punifhment.  I  even  al¬ 
low  that  thefe  vices  are  in  fome  fort  incapable  of  being  pu- 
nifhed  by  the  magiftrate.  Yet  fhould  the  focial  virtues  re¬ 
main  abfolutcly  without  recompcnfc,  it  were  to  be  feared  that 
few  would  be  led  to  pradfife  them.  It  were  hill  more  hurtful 
to  fociety  ihouU  men  be  permitted  to  abandon  themfelves 

with 
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with  impunity  to  the  vices  I  have  mentioned.  Manners  and 
cuftoms,  founded  on  thefe  tacit  conventions,  by  which  all  fo- 
cieties,  as  we  have  juft  faid,  were  united,  have  fupplied  and 
.remedied  this  great  defedt  of  the  laws. 

Honour,  that  fentiment  fo  quick  and  delicate,  is  the  work* 
the  fruit  ot  fociety.  Public  and  private  intereft  have  concur¬ 
red  to  form  it.  The  advantage  and  utility  which  fociety 
found  to  refult  from  certain  fentiments,  and  from  certain  ac¬ 
tions,  led  them  naturally  to  regard  thefe  fentiments  as  the 
moft  precious' attribute  of  human  nature.  By  a  neceflary  con- 
fequence  of  thefe  fame  motives,  they  found  themfelves  in¬ 
clined  to  exprefs  the  higheft  efteem  and  confideration  for  the 
perfons  poffefled  of  thefe  defirable  qualities.  The  ambition 
of  obtaining  this  univerfal  favour,  affedlion,  and  efteem,  is  a 
principle  from  which  fociety  has  reaped  the  greateft  benefits,, 
a  principle  which  has  fupplied  the  want  of  legal  rewards  for 
virtuous  actions. 

With  refpedi  to  thofe  adlions  which  are  pernicious  to  good 
order  and  public  tranquillity,  though  no  particular  punifh- 
ment  could  be  decreed  by  law,  fociety,  upon  the  fame  principle, 
has  equally  provided  that  they  fhould  not  remain  unpunifhed. 
Cuftom  and  opinion  founded  on  the  tacit  confent  of  all  focie- 
ties,  have  in  all  times  pronounced  a  fentence  of  difhonour 
and  infamy  on  thefe  vices  ;  a  fentence  not  the  lefs  real  or  for¬ 
midable  that  it  was  not  prefcribed  by  any  particular  law,  or 
pronounced  by  any  magiftrate  ;  and  to  be  fenfible  of  all  the 
efficacy  of  this  fentence,  we  need  only  refledt  a  moment  on 
the  fovereign  empire  of  cuftom  and  opinion,  and  confider  how 
great  is  the  extent  of  their  power. 

Now,  if  we  examine  what  really  happens  in  all  countries,  we 
fhall  find,  that  though  there  are  no  exprefs  laws  for  rewarding 
the  facial  virtues,  yet  thofe  who  pradfife  them  never  mifs  their 
reward,  never  fail  to  attradf  the  public  affedlion,  efteem,  and 
admiration  ;  rewards  fo  much  the  more  foothing,  and  fo 
much  the  more  powerful,  as  they  are  free  and  voluntary,  and 
not  the  effedl  of  any  law.  W e  fee  alfo  that  there  are  certain 
vitious  a  cl  ions  which  though  not  punifhed  by  magiftrates,  are 
from  efcaping  with  impunity  ;  they  receive  a  real  and  heavy 
punifhment,  from  the  (corn,  contempt,  and  indignation  of  the 

wife  ft 
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wifeft  and  beft  part  of  the  fociety.  Thefe  fentences,  I  repeat 
it,  though  they  proceed  not  from  the  legillative  power,  though 
they  are  not  inverted  with  the  authority'  of  the  law,  are  not  the 
lert  infallible  in  their  effedt,  whether  by  recompenlmg  virtue, 
by  giving  thofe  who  cultivate  it  all  the  diftin£Iions  which  are 
capable  of  gratifying  a  rational  felf-love,  whether  by  punifhing 
vice,  by  depriving  the  abandoned  of  the  greateft  comforts  of  fo- 
ciety,  and  by  the  tear  of  reftraining  thole  mean  louls  who  can 
be  deterred  from  vitious  adlions  only  by  the  dread  of  punifh- 
ment. 

Thefe  are  our  thoughts  in  general  concerning  the  ertablifh- 
ment  of  political  fociety.  Let  us  npw  cart  our  eye  on  thofe 
nations  mort  dirtinguifhed  in  antiquity,  and  obferve  what  was 
their  rtate  and  the  form  ot  their  government  in  the  ages 
which  are  the  fubjeert  of  this  firrt  part  of  our  work. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Of  the  la  ws  and  government  of  the  Babylonians  and  Jffyrians . 

^^Sia,  without  quertion,  was  civilized,  before  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  1  here,  Nimrod  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Babylonian,  and  Artur  of  the  Artvrian  empire,  in  the  firrt  ages 
after  the  flood.  That  of  China  cannot  have  been  much  lefs 
ancient.  I  he  regions  at  prefent  known  by  the  name  of  Per- 
fia,  murt  have  been  very  early  civilized  ;  for  their  fovereign 
Chedorlaomer  *,  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  had  fubjeaed  a  great 
extent  or  country  to  his  authority  *.  I  here  were  alfo  at  that 
time  feveral  rtates  formed  in  Paleftine,  and  on  the  banks  of 
Jordan,  which  are  often  mentioned  by  Mofes.  The  greatert 
part  cf  thefe  rtates,  as  it  appears,  were  governed  by  kings. 
But  we  murt  fatisfy  ourfelves  with  thele  few  general  hints. 

I  he  hirtory  of  Alia,  for  feveral  ages,  is  almoft  entirely  un¬ 
known  to  us.  B  he  facred  books,  where  alone  we  could  ex- 

Tliis  prince  is  called  in  feripture,  King  of  the  Elamites.  This  was  the 

molt  an.  lent  name  of  the  firrt  inhabitants  of  Perth.  See  Bochart  in  rhalee  1 
A .  c.  io.  p.  254.  ;  b 

*  Cicn.  c.  14. 
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pedf  any  information  of  fuch  remote  events,  leave  us  entirely 
in  the  dark. 

Mofes  having  told  us,  that  Nimrod  fixed  the  feat  of  his 
empire  at  Babylon  x,  defeends  no  lower  with  his  narration. 
In  the  days  of  Abraham,  we  find  Amraphel  King  of  Shinar 
mentioned  in  feripture.  This  prince  was  probably  one  of  the 
fucceffors  of  Nimrod.  But  Mofes  mentions  him  only  by 
the  by,  to  tell  us  that  he  was  one  of  thofe  princes  who  enter¬ 
ed  into  an  alliance  with  Chedorlaomer,  to  aflift  him  in  fubdu- 
ing  the  kings  of  Palefline,  who  had  fhaken  off  his  yoke  2. 

The  facred  hiftorian  has  obferved  the  fame  filence  as  to  the 
empire  of  AfFyria  ;  he  contents  himfelf  with  faying,  that  AfTur 
left  Babylon,  and  retired  into  that  country  fince  called  AfTyria, 
where  he  built  Nineveh,  and  fome  other  cities  a.  This  fadt 
may  authorife  us  to  make  this  the  ephoca  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Affyrian  monarchy  *.  But  Mofes  gives  us  no  further 
light  into  the  hiftory  of  that  {late. 

If  we  have  recourfe  to  profane  hifforians,  the  relations  they 
give  us  are  fo  obfeure,  fo  oppofite  to  one  another,  fo  involved  in 
difficulties  and  contradidHons,  that  it  is  impofiible  to  form  any 
certain  judgment  of  the  fir  if  events  which  happened  in  the  em¬ 
pires  of  Babylon  and  Afiyria.  Modern  writers  have  contri¬ 
ved  feveral  different  fyffems  for  reconciling  the  contradictory 
narrations  of  ancient  hiftorians  ;  but  all  thefe  fyffems  are  liable 
to  fo  many  objections,  that  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  can 
give  us  full  fatisfadtion.  But  fince  it  is  neceflary  to  chufe,  I 

y  Gen.  c.  10.  v.  10.  2  lb.  c.  14.  v.  r.  a  Tbid.  c.  to.  v.  î  r . 

*  Bochart,  followed  by  fome  other  commentators,  pretends  that  the  word 
Affur  here  fignifies  the  name  of  a  province,  and  that  the  paffage  is  to  be  un- 
derftood,  as  if  it  had  been,  de  terra  ilia  (Nimrod)  egrefus  eft  in  Affyriam,  &c. 
“  Nimrod  leaving  the  plains  of  Shinar,  went  into  AlTyria,  where  he  built 
*<  Nineveh,”  &c.  Phaleg.  1.  4-  c.  12.  p.  259.  260. 

But  this  opinion  is  oppofed  by  many  famous  writers.  They  have  fhown 
that  this  explanation  is  inconfiltent  with  the  very  words  of  Mofes,  and  that 
we  mult  take  the  word  Affur  as  the  Septuagiiit,  Jofephus,  and  the  Vulgate 
do,  for  the  name  of  one  of  the  fons  of  Shem,  and  fay,  that  Affur  left  the  plains 
of* Shinar,  and  formed  a  new  eftablifliment  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  of 
which  Nineveh  was  the  capital.  See  Perizon.  orig.  Babyl.  c.  4.  I  may  add, 
that  one  of  the  greateft  matters  of  the  oriental  languages  has  allured  me,  that 
in  the  verfions,  Arabic,  Chaldean,  Syriac,  Armenian,  the  word  Affur  is  al¬ 
ways  in  the  nominative,  and  never  in  the  accufative,  as  the  parti  fans  of  the 
other  opinion  pretend. 

lhall 
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fhall  fix  upon  that  which  appears  to  me  the  moft  probable, 
and  mod:  agreeable  to  the  ideas  I  have  formed  of  thefe  very 
ancient  times. 

It  feems  evident  from  the  text  of  Mofes,  that  Babylon  was 
fomewhat  more  ancient  than  Nineveh.  It  appears  alfo  thatthele 
two  cities  were  originally  the  capitals  of  two  empires,  each,  of 
which  was  governed  by  a  diftinct  monarch.  Thefe  two  fiâtes 
continued  feparate  440  years. 

Hiftory  has  not  tranfmitted  to  us  any  particulars  concerning 
the  fovereigns  who  reigned  at  Nineveh  from  Ailur  to  Ninus  : 
we  know  not  fo  much  as  the  names  of  thefe  ancient  mo- 
narchs  c.  The  Aifyrian  empire,  fo  famous  in  antiquity,  like 
other  early  eftablifhments,  was  but  lmall  in  its  beginnings  d< 
Ninus  was  the  firft  who  attempted  to  enlarge  its  limits.  He 
conquered  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  formidable  power  which  held  Afia  in  fubjcdlion  for 
fo  many  ages  e. 

As  to  the  Babylonians,  it  appears,  that,  after  Nimrod,  feven 
kings,  Chaldeans  by  birth,  reigned  fucceflively  at  Babylon  { . 
After  them  a  family  of  princes  originally  from  Arabia,  feizecl 
the  throne.  They  reckon  fix  of  thefe,  who  fucceeded  each  o- 
ther  without  interruption  e.  Under  the  laft  of  thefe  kings, 
Ninus,  the  fovercign  of  Aflyria,  attacked  and  defeated  the  Ba¬ 
bylonians,  feized  the  perfon  of  their  king,  and  by  that  conqueft 
united  the  throne  of  Babylon  to  that  of  Nineveh  h.  This  event 
happened  590  years  after  the  flood,  1758  before  the  Chrifti- 
an  æra.  I  fhall  give  my  reafons  for  this  date  in  a  few  words. 

I  place  (with  the  greatefl:  number  of  chronologers)  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  by  Nimrod,  about 
the  year  150  after  the  flood.  Almoft  all  the  ancient  hiftori- 
ans  agree,  that  this  kingdom  had  fubfifted  440  years,  under 
two  diftin<B  dynaflics,  or  families,  at  the  time  the  AfTyrians 

e  Diod.  1.  2.  init Juftin.l.  i.c  1.  d  Dion-  Halicar.  1.  r.  c.  2. 

r  Dicx.1.  Juft,  fupra. ;  Plato  de  leg.  1.  3.  p  8^9. 

f  Jul.  African,  ap.  Syncell.  p.  9:1.  2  Id.  ibid.  Sc  p.  92. 

h  Diod.  1.  2.  init.  ;  Jul.  African,  ap.  SynceH.  p.  92.  According  to  Diodorus. 
Babylon  was  not  yet  founded,  when  Ninus  conquered  Mefopotamia.  The  lame 
author  alfo  fays,  that  Nineveh  was  not  built  till  after  Ninus  had  fubdued  the 
Babylonians.  It  is  proved  from  feripture,  that  he  was  mifhken  as  to  the  date 
of  the  foundation  of  both  thefe  cities. 

Vol.  I.  F 
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took  Babylon  l.  The  firft  of  thefe  dynafties,  whofe  kings 
■were  Chaldeans,  pofieffed  the  throne  225  years  k.  The  fécond 
dynafty  which  was  originally  from  Arabia,  reigned  215  years, 
i  he  total  duration  of  thefe  dynafties  makes  440  years.  If  we 
add  to  thefe  44^  the  *5^  years  from  the  flood  to  the  founda¬ 
tion  or  Babylon  by  Nimrod,  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Ninus 
will  fall  in  the  590th  year  after  the  flood,  and  confequently 
m  the  1758th  year  before  the  Chriftian  æra.  After  the  taking 
of  Babylon,  the  two  monarchies  formed  but  one  ftate,  under 
tne  name  of  the  Affyrian  empire  h  From  thence  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Babylon  was  no  more  than  a  province  of  the  Affy- 
rian  empire,  to  the  time  that  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  gave  the 
Babylonians  an  opportunity  of  fhaking  off  the  Affyrian  yoke, 
about  77  0  years  before  Chrift  ». 

Ninus  died  after  a  reign  of  52  years,  which  had  been  one 
contmued  train  of  victories  and  conquefts.  He  left  but  one 
fon  by  his  Queen  Semiramis.  Ninias  (for  that  was  the  name 
or  this  prince),  at  the  death  of  his  father,  was  too  young  to 
reign  by  himfelf.  l  or  this  reafon,  Ninus  committed  the  ad- 
minifh ation  or  the  government  into  the  hands  of  Semiramis  H. 

Semiramis  mounted  the  throne,  and  took  the  reins  of  go¬ 
vernment  into  her  hands  in  the  year  1741  before  Chri iff  *. 
This  is  one  of  the  firff  examples  in  hiftory  of  a  throne  filled  by 
a  woman,  an  example  which  has  been  followed  in  many 
countries.  The  Affyrian  empire  loft  nothing  of  its  glory  by 
b«Jng  committed  to  the  conduct  of  a  woman.  Semiramis  has 
equalled,  if  not  excelled  the  greateft  monarchs,  in  theiuftre  of 
her  reign.  We  fhall  not  negledt,  in  its  proper  place,  to  give 
an  account  of  the  great  actions  afcribed  to  this  princefs  by  an¬ 
tiquity  ;  at  the  fame  time  exploding  the  feveral  prodigies  and 
fidlions  which  fable,  taking  advantage  of  the  great  diftance  of 
time,  has  mixed  with  her  hiftory. 

5  Ju'I.  Afric.  dp.  Syncel.  p.  90.  *  Id.  ibid.  &  p.  92. 

Id.  ibid.;  Died. I.  2.  p.  114.  m  See  part  2.  book  1.  c  1 
»  Died  ].2.p.  i2o  ;  Juftin.L  r.e.i.&2. 

.  *  The  proof  of  this  date  is  this.  Diod.  (1.2.  p.n.4.  Sc  120.)  fays  that  Bar- 
oy.on  was  the  firft  conqueft  of  Ninus.  This  prince  fpent  but  1 7  yearf  in  his  ex¬ 
peditions,  and  died  immediately  after  ;  confequently  Semiramis  mounted  the 
throne  1 7  years  after  the  taking  of  Babylon,  which  we  have  placed  in  the 
year  1758  before  chrift. 

Semiramis- 
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Semiramis  was  fucceeded  by  her  Ton  Ninias,  who  afcended 
the  throne  in  the  year  169g  before  the  chriftian  æra*,  and 
reigned  38  years  From  this  prince  to  the  revolt  of  the 
Medes,  that  is,  for  a  fpace  of  more  than  800  years,  we  are 
ignorant  of  what  happened  in  the  Afiyrian  empire.  The  very 
names  of  the  fovereigns  who  fwayed  the  fceptre  for  fo  many 
ages,  are  not  well  known  p.  This  obfcurity  is  commonly  a- 
fcribed  to  the  great  effeminacy  into  which  it  is  pretended' the 
lucceffors  of  Ninias  were  plunged  c<.  I  (hall  examine  the  foli- 
dity  of  this  opinion  in  the  fécond  part  of  this  work.  Let  us 
now  collect  what  the  ancients  have  left  us,  concerning;  the 
conflitution  and  form  of  government  amongft  the  Affyrians 
and  Babylonians. 

From  the  commencement  of  thefe  two  empires,  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  monarchical,  and  the  crown  hereditary r.  But  it 
would  appear,  that,  to  the  reign  of  Ninus,  thefe  kingdoms  had 
not  much  increafed  or  improved.  This  prince  has  been  con- 
fidered  by  all  antiquity,  as  the  firft  monarch  of  Alia  who  had 
any  knowledge  of  politics,  or  the  art  of  reigning  f.  It  is  to 
Ninus,  without  doubt,  we  muff  aferibe  the  divifion  of  the 
Affyrian  empire  into  feveral  provinces  and  governments  3  for 
we  find  this  inftitution  fully  eltablifhed  in  the  reigns  of  Semi¬ 
ramis,  and  her  fuccefibrs  *. 

We  may  obferve  further,  that  in  the  Afiyrian  empire,  the 
people  were  diftributed  into  a  certain  number  of  tribes  u,  and 
that  profefijons  were  hereditary  ;  that  is  to  fay,  children:  were 
not  permitted  to  quit  their  fathers  occupation,  and  embrace  ano¬ 
ther x.  We  know  not  the  time  nor  the  author  of  this  infti¬ 
tution,  which  from  the  higheff  antiquity  prevailed  almoil  over 
all  Aha?,  and  even  in  feveral  other  countries  z. 

The  Affyrians  had  one  practice  with  refpect  to  marriage, 
worthy  of  our  attention.  This  practice  however  had  its  foun¬ 
dation  in  that  cuftom,  which,  we  have  obferved  already,  pre- 


•  Semiramis  had  reigned  42  years.  Diod.  1.  2.  p.  124.;  Juftin.  ].  1 .  c.  2.;  Syn- 
cell.  p.  96.  97. 

0  Svncel.  p.  97.  p  Diod.  1.  2.  p.  136.  <3  Juftin.  1. 1 .  c.  2. 

r  Diod.  1.  2.  p.  r35.  {  Juttin.l.  1.  c.  2.  1  Diod.  1.  2.  p.  129.  145. 

u  Herod.  1.  1.  n.  202.;  Strab.  1.  16.  p.  1082. 
x  Died.  1. 2.  pr  142.  y  See  part  3.  b.  1.  c. 2.  7  Ibid. 

F  2 
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vailed  very  early,  and  very  uhiverfally,  of  the  hufband’s  as  it 
were  purchafing  his  wife  a. 

Every  yeat  they  aflembled  in  one  place,  all  the  young  girls 
who  were  marriageable.  Fhe  public  crier  put  them  up  to 
fale,  one  after  another.  Fhe  rich  paid  a  high  price  for  thofe 
whofe  figure  feemed  to  them  the  moll:  agreeable.  The  money 
which  was  received  for  thefe,  was  bellowed  as  a  portion  with 
the  more  homely  whom  no  body  would. have  fancied.  For  af¬ 
ter  they  had  difpofed  of  the  moft  beautiful,  the  crier  prefent- 
ed  fuch  as  were  lefs  attracting,  and  afked  if  any  one  would 
accept  of  fuch  an  one  with  fuch  a  fum.  The  fale  proceeded  by 
coming  lower  and  lower,  and  Ihe  was  at  laft  allotted  to  him 
who  was  willing  to  accept  of  her  with  the  fmalleft  portion. 
In  this  manner  all  the  young  women  were  provided  with  huf- 
bands  b.  I  his  very  politic  and  ingenious  method  of  facilita¬ 
ting  and  promoting  marriages,  was  alfo  praÇtifed  by  feveral 
other  nations  c. 

Befides,  they  were  not  permitted  to  carry  off  the  perfons 
they  had  purchafed,  till  they  had  given  fufficient  fecurity  that 
they  would  marry  them.  If  at  any  time  it  happened,  that 
the  parties  could  not  agree,  the  man  was  obliged  to  refund  the 
money  he  had  received  It  was  likewife  very  exprdsly 
forbidden  to  ufe  women  ill,  or  to  carry  them  into  any  foreign 
country  e.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  this  wife  inflitution 
was  abolifhed,  towards  the  end  of  the  Allyrian  monarchy  f. 

The  Affyrians  had  feveral  diftindt  'councils,  and  feveral  tri¬ 
bunals,  for  the  regulation  of  public  affairs.  They  reckon 
fix  of  both  kinds;  three  councils,  and  three  tribunals,  whole 
creation  and  authority  were  different.  It  would  feem,  that 
the  three  councils  were  created  by  the  body  of  the  people,  to 
govern  the  Fate  in  conjunction  with  the  fovereign.  'Fhe  fir  ft 
of  thefe  three  councils  was  compofed  of  officers,  who  had 
quitted  the  fervjce  after  having  ipent  the  heft  of  their  days  in 

a  Supra,  p.  23. 

b  Herodot.  I.  j an.  196.;  jJTian.  var.  hift.  Î.  4.  c,  1 .5  Kicol.  Damafc.  ap.  stoh. 
Icm.  42.  p.  293.;  Strab.  1.  16.  p.  1081 . 

c  Pomp. Mela,  Î.  2.  c.  2.  p.  132.  Mera.deTrçv.  Tan.  1708.  n.  112. 

■d  Herod.  I  i,p,  j 96..  e  id.  ibid.  f  ibid. 

military 
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military  employments.  The  nobility  compofed  the  fécond. 
The  old  men  formed  the  third  *.  We  are  not  informed  what 
were  the  particular  functions  of  thofe  three  councils. 

The  fovereigns  on  their  part  had  created  three  tribunals,  to 
watch  over  the  conduct  of  their  people.  The  functions  of  the 
firft  of  thefe  tribunals  was  to  difpofe  of  the  young  women  in 
marriage,  and  punifh  adultery.  The  fécond  took  cognifance 
ol  theft  ;  and  the  third  of  all  a£fs  of  violence11. 

It  mud  not  be  forgot,  to  the  honour  of  the  Babylonians, 
that  they  are  acknowledged,  by  all  antiquity,  to  have  been  the 
hrft  who  made  ufe  of  writing  in  their  public  and  judicial  acts  1  ; 
but  at  what  period,  is  not  known.  \ 

As  to  the  politics  and  perfona]  conduct  of  the  ancient  mo- 
narchs  of  Allyria,  if  we  were  to  judge  of  them  by  the  fenti- 
ments  of  almolt  all  the  writers  of  antiquity,  we  could  not 
defpife  their  manner  of  governing  too  much.  They  accufe 
Ni  nias  of  having  let  a  bad  example,  which  his  fuccelfors  but 
too  well  imitated  k.  Without  pretending  to  vindicate  this 
prince  from  a  fhare  of  thofe  faults  which  the  Afiatics  have 
always  been  accufed  of,  the  few’  hints  which  are  left  us  con¬ 
cerning  his  adminiltration,  feem  to  me  to  prefent  us  with  the 
model  ol  a  very  wife  and  prudent  government. 

i  he  great  end  which  Ninias  had  in  view,  was  to  prevent 
all  cabals  which  might  endanger  the  fafety  of  the  fovereign, 
or  the  tranquillity  of  the  Hate.  No  meafures  could  be  more 
wife  and  effectual  to  this  end  than  thofe  which  he  pur- 
ltied.  He  commanded  a  certain  number  of  troops  to  be  levied 
every  year,  in  each  province.  7'his  army  formed  an  incamp- 
ment  round  about  the  capital.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  he 
difmiiled  thefe  foldiers  to  their  own  homes,  and  commanded 
new  ones  to  be  raifed  in  their  room.  This  conduct  anfwered 
two  ends.  On  one  hand,  Ninias  kept  his  fubjeets  in  obe¬ 
dience,  by  the  fight  of  fo  numerous  an  army,  always  ready  to 
mardi  to  chaltiie  rebels  at  whatever  diHance.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  the  annual  change  of  thefe  troops,  the  officers  and 

s  Strab.  1.  16.  p.  io8r.  h  Idem,  ibid.  p.  1082.  1  Syncell.  p.  102.  D. 

*  Juftin.  1.  r.  c.  2.;  Diod.  1.  2.  p.  133. 
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foldiers  were  prevented  from  contracting  over  connecr 

tions,  or  forming  feditious  enterprifes.  He  took  fpecial  care 
likewife  to  commit  the  government  of  provinces  to  none  but 
îuch  as  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  perfon1,  and  each  gover¬ 
nor  was  obliged  to  repair  to  Nineveh  every  year,  to  give  an 
account  of  his  conduct  m. 

They  accufe  Ninias  of  (hutting  himfelf  up  continually  in  his 
palace11.  This  was  no  doubt  a  peace  of  wrong  policy.  But 
they  feem  to  have  no  fufficient  proof  of  what  they  further  fur- 
mife,  that  this  prince  concealed  his  perfon  only  to  hide  his 
views  °.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  in  thofe  very  writers  who 
give  Ninias  this  infamous  character,  feveral  facts  which 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  idea  they  would  give  us  of  this 
prince.  Thefe  authors,  in  effect,  agree  that  he  always  took 
care  to  place  good  generals  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  experi¬ 
enced  governors  in  his  provinces,  and  able  judges  in  his  cities; 
in  a  word,  that  he  neglected  nothing  that  appeared  to  him 
lieceffary  to  preferve  order  and  tranquillity  in  his  dominions  p  ; 
and  that  he  maintained  peace  during  his  whole  reign  a.  What 
can  be  afked  more  ?  I  am  perfuaded  Ninias  had  no  other  view  in 
(hutting  himfelf  up  in  his  palace,  and  living  almoft  inacceflible, 
but  to  infpire  his  fubjects  with  greater  refpect  and  veneration 
for  his  perfon.  In  the  following  books,  we  (hall  fee,  Dejoces 
King  of  the  Medes,  who  has  always  been  confidered  as  thç 
greateft  politician  of  antiquity,  purfuingthe  fame  conduct. 

This  plan  of  government  formed  by  Ninias,  was  exactly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  fucceffors  f.  We  know  not  the  detail  of  their 
actions.  In  the  following  books,  we  fhall  have  occafion  to 
fpeak  our  thoughts  of  the  fentiments  of  the  Greek  writers 
concerning  thefe  ancient  monarchs. 

1  Diod.  Î.  2.  p.  135.  m  Nicol.  Damaic.  ap.  Valef.  excerpt,  p.  325. 

2  Diod.  ibid.  ;  Juft.  1.  r.  c.  2. 

®  Diod.  ibid.  PDiod.  1.  2.  p.  135. 

s  Ibid.  p.  134.  r  Diod,  Juftin,  loc,  çit. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

Of  the  laws  and  government  of  the  Egyptians, 

^JpHE  Egyptians,  of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  are  moft 
worthy  of  our  attention.  W e  are  particularly  interefted 
in  their  hiftory.  from  them,  by  an  uninterrupted  chain,  all 
the  molt  polite  and  beft  conftituted  nations  of  Europe,  have 
received  the  firft  principles  of  their  laws,  arts,  and  fciences. 
The  Egyptians  inftrudled  and  enlightened  the  Greeks  ;  the 
Greeks  performed  the  fame  beneficent  office  to  the  Romans. 
Thefe  lords  of  the  world  were  not  afhamed  to  borrow  from 
the  Greeks,  the  knowledge  which  they  wanted,  which  they 
afterwards  communicated  to  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  of  which 
we  are  in  pofteffion  at  this  day.  So  many  other  confidera- 
tions  are  joined  to  this,  that  none  ought  to  be  furprifed,  that 
I  treat  this  article  concerning  Egypt  at  fome  length.  This 
nation,  in  whatever  light  we  view  it,  does  the  greateft  ho¬ 
nour  to  human  nature,  of  all  the  ancient  nations.  The  E- 
gyptians  prefent  us  with  excellent  models  of  all  kinds  of  laws, 
aits,  fciences,  morals,  and  politics.  But  the  more  curious 
and  interefting  the  hiftory  of  this  people  is,  it  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted,  that  it  is  involved  in  darknefs  and  obfeurity.  This 
3  ci  ibed  in  part  to  the  vanity  of  the  Egyptians.  Wife 
as  they  were,  they  had  that  weaknefs  common  to  all  nations, 
ot  priding  themfelves  cn  their  prodigious  antiquity.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  the  Egyptian  chronicles,  their  monarchy  had  conti¬ 
nued  more  than  one  hundred  tnoufand  years  f.  It  is  eafy  to 
fee  the  abfurdity  of  thefe  pretenfions.  I  have  pointed  out  the 
fource  and  epoclia  of  thefe  chimerical  pretenfions,  in  my  dif¬ 
férât  ion  concerning  that  long  feries  of  ages  the  ancients  loved 
to  boair  oi  r.  More  interefting  objedfs  demand  our  attention. 

kgvpt  was  one  of  thofe  countries  which  were  fooneft  ci¬ 
vilized.  Ehe  ancients  even  believed,  that  the  Egyptians  were 
the  very  firft  people  who  had  a  regular  and  fettled  form  of 

f  A  uplift,  de  civ.  Dei,  1. 18.  c.  40. 

'  cur  di.Tertation  at  the  end  of  the  Dû  volume, 
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government u.  To  fay  all  in  one  word,  they  were  efteemed 
the  inventors  of  monarchy  *.  The  facred  books  confirm  the 
teftimony  of  profane  authors,  about  the  great  antiquity  of  this 
kingdom.  The  kings  of  Egypt  are  there  called  the  fons  of 
ancient  kings  y.  Cham  the  fon  of  Noah  is  confidered  as  the 
leader  of  that  colony,  from  the  plains  of  Shinar,  which  fet¬ 
tled  in  Egypt. 

The  events  which  followed  that  epocha  are  not  known. 
The  dates  and  duration  of  the  reigns  of  the  ancient  kings  of 

o  o 

Egypt,  are  fubjedt  to  a  thoufand  difficulties,  which  I  fhall 
not  attempt  to  refolve.  Difquifitions  of  that  kind  are  quite 
foreign  to  my  defign.  In  effedt,  it  is  of  little  importance  to 
know  the  number  of  their  dynàfties,  and  the  names  of  their 
fovereigns  ;  it  is  far  more  efiential  to  underftand  the  laws,  arts, 
fciences,  and  cuftoms  of  a  nation,  which  all  antiquity  has 
regarded  as  a  model  of  wifdcm  and  virtue.  Thefe  are  the 
objedls  I  propofe  to  examine,  with  all  the  care  and  exadtnefs 
Ï  am  capable  of. 

It  is  certain  that  the  monarchical  form  of  government  was 
eflablifhed  amongfl  the  Egyptians  z  from  the  earlieft  antiqui¬ 
ty.  This  people,  too,  had  the  advantage  of  being  governed  for 
many  ages  by  fovereigns  born  in  the  bofom  of  their  country  a. 

It  would  appear  alfo,  that,  in  thefe  firft  ages,  this  kingdom 
enjoyed  long  peace  and  great  tranquillity b .  We  may  obferve  fur¬ 
ther,  great  fteadinefs  and  conftancy  in  this  nation,  as  to  their 
laws,  and  form  of  government.  Let  us  add,  that  Mneves, 
who  is  reckoned  the  firft  lawgiver  of  the  Egyptians,  had, 
as  they  pretend,  put  his  laws  into  writing  c. 

After  thefe  refledtions,  we  need  not  be  furprifed  to  obferve 

■  i  i  | 

the 

i,  \\ 

u  Arid.  prob.  Î.  7.  c.  10.  p.  437.;  Mctereolog.  1.  2.  c.  14,  p.  548.  D.;  Diod.  1.  1 * 
p.  13. 

x  Plin.  1.  7.  fe£t.  57.  p.  41 5.  y  F  Mi  regum  anti  juorum,  ]f.  c.  19.  v.  1  r. 

2  See  Diod  1. 1.  p.  13. 17,  a  ibid.  p.  53.  80.;  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  100. 

b  Strabo,  1. 17.  p.  1174.  B.  v 

c  Diod.  ).  1.  p.  105.  Mneves  without  doubt  has  been  efteemed  the  firft 
legiilator  of  Egypt,  becaufe  he  was  the  firft  who  put  his  laws  in  writing. 

For  before  him  Vulcan,  Helius,  and  Ofiris  had  given  laws  to  Egypt.  See  Diod. 

1.  1.  p.  17.18.  Chron.  Alex.  p.  45.  But  the  laws  of  thele  princes  had  not  been 

written. 
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the  real  Hate  of  Egypt,  about  430  years  after  the  flood, 
when  Abraham  was  forced  by  a  famine  to  go  down  into  that 
country  c.  Even  then  Egypt  was  a  very  flourifhing  and  well- 
regulated  kingdom,  able  to  fupport  its  own  inhabitants,  and 
even  to  afford  relief  to  ftrangers.  Moles  reprefents  the  foye- 
reign  who  reigned  at  that  time,  as  a  powerful  and  magnificent 
monarch,  furrounded  with  a  croud  of  courtiers,  who  ftudied 
to  pleafe  his  take,  and  gratify  his  paifions  d.  When  Pharaoh 
difmifled  Abraham,  he  loaded  him  with  prefents  e. 

That  we  may  be  the  more  fenfible  of  the  fuperiority  of  E- 
g}  pt  o\ei  other  nations  in  thefe  firft  ages,  let  us  compare 
the  behaviour  of  Pharaoh  towards  Abraham,  with  that  of  A- 
bimelech  King  of  Gerar  towards  Ifaac  in  fimilar  circumftan- 
ccs.  This  compai  ifon  will  convince  us  of  the  great  diflerence 

between  a  king  of  Egypt  and  a  king  of  the  Philiflines  at  that 
time. 

Abimelech  is  reprefented  in  fcripture  as  hardly  able  to  make 
head  againft  Ifaac.  I  he  power  of  this  patriarch  alarmed  him  ; 
he  required  an  oath  from  him  that  he  would  retire  out  of  his 
territories.  Ifaac  had  dug  fome  wells.  Abimelech  under¬ 
hand  raifes  difputes  about  them  3  at  laft  that  prince  determines 
to  go  in  perfon,  and  afk  an  alliance  with  the  patriarch  :  he  even 
makes  him  promife  with  an  oath,  that  he  will  do  him  no 
hint.  Fhe  fpeech  which  Ifaac  makes  to  Abimelech  on  that 
occafion,  is  mingled  with  taunts  and  reproaches  f.  On  the 
whole,  we  fee,  that  he  treated  with  die  King  of  Gerar,  at 
leaf!  as  his  equal. 

If  we  go  on,  and  obferve  the  idea  the  fcriptures  crive  us  of 
the  ftate  of  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Jacob,  we  fhall  difcovcr  ftill 


v.iitten.  The  Egyptians,  as  well  as  all  other  nations,  were  long  ignorant  of 
the  art  of  painting  fpeech,  anü  rendering  it  durable.  As  foon  as  they  dif  overed 
this  art,  they  no  doubt  employed  it  in  writing  and  dige fling  their  laws.  Mne- 
yes  pretended  to  receive  his  laws  from  Mercury  (Diod.  p.  1.9.),  and  the  Egyp- 
tians  regarded  Mercury  as  the  inventor  of  hieroglyphic  writing.  Plato,  n.  2-4 
E.  p.  1240,  A.;  Diod.  1. 1 .  p.  1 9.  ;  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  738.  E. 
c  Gen.  c.  12. 


d  Cum  itaque  ingrefus  effet  Abraham  Egyftum,  vident  ni  JFgyptii  mulièretr 

(SaramJ  quod  ejfct  pulchra  minis,  &  nuntiaverunt  principes  i'haraoni,  &c  Gcr 
c.  12.  v.  14.  15. 

c  Gen.  c.  12.  v.  16.  20.  c.  13.  v.  2. 

{  See  Gen.  c.  26.  v.  27. 
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more  clearly,  many  of  the  marks  of  a  powerful  monarchy, 
whofe  conftitution  and  government  was  well  regulated  and 
thoroughly  underftood.  W e  fee  a  kingdom  divided  into  feve- 
ral  provinces  or  departments  &,  a  council  compofed  of  perfons 
of  the  greateft  wifdom  and  experience,  well-chofen  mini- 
ifers  h,  different  prifons  for  the  confinement  of  criminals  a 
priefthood  enjoying  fettled  revenues  k,  public  granaries  *,  a 
trade  in  haves  111 ,  and  in  a  word,  a  commerce  which  muff  have 
been  confiderable  ».  All  thefe  things  fufficiently  indicate  a 
people  who  mull  have  been  very  early  civilized 

Again,  the  kings  of  Egypt,  in  the  times  of  Jacob,  were  fuiv 
rounded  with  all  that  external  pomp  and  fplendor  which 
adorn  the  majeffy  of  fovereigns  in  the  moft  polite  nations. 
We  fee  a  captain  of  the  guards  °,  a  grand  cup-bearer,  a  chief 
baker  p.  Pharaoh,  in  order  to  difplay  the  authority  with  which 
he  had  invelfed  Jofeph,  gave  him  a  ring  from  his  own  finger, 
made  him  be  arrayed  in  veflures  of  fine  linen,  and  adorned 
with  a  golden  chain  a  ;  he  commanded  him  to  ride  in  one  of 
the  royal  chariots,  and  a  herald  to  proclaim  before  him,  ec  Bow 
the  knee  to  Jofeph,  and  let  every  one  acknowledge  him  as 
the  appointed -ruler  of  all  the  land  of  Egypt1.”  Ail  this  pomp 
difplays  the  fplendor  of  a  brilliant  and  magnificent  court. 

We  are  not  however  to  imagine,  that  all  thole  laws  and 
maxims  which  have  rendered  the  Egyptians  fo  famous  in  the 
art  of  government,  were  the  work  of  the  firft  ages  of  their 
monarchy.  Hiflorians  attefl  the  contrary.  They  have  pre¬ 
served  the  names  of  feveral  legiilators,  who  from  time  to  time 


*  Gen.  c.  4t.  v.  46.  h  Id.  ibid.  v.  37. 

*  C.  39.  V.  20.  c.  40.  v.  3.  k  C.  47.  v.  22.  1  Ibid. 

m  C.  37.  v.  28.  36.  n  Ibid.  v.  25.  28. 

*  The  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  furnifti  us  with  an  example  how  quickly  a 
people  may  be  civilized.  When  the  Spaniards  arrived  in  Peru  and  Mexico, 
thefe  empires  were  very  regular  in  their  policy.  They  had  good  laws,  were 
acquainted  with  feveral  arts  and  (ciences.  The  courts  of  their  emperors  were 
wery  brilliant  and  magnificent.  Yet  thefe  monarchies  had  not  fublifted  above 
350  years  at  molt.  We  reckon  about  650  from  the  flood  to  the  time  Jacob 
was  in  Egypt. 


0  Gen.  c  39.  v.  î . 

It  is  in  this  fenfe  I  imagine  we  flrould  underftand  the  office  of  princess  exer- 
fitus,  which  Mofes  gives  Potiphar.  We  know  the  kings  of  Egypt  had  a  guard 
©f  2.000  chofen  men,  who  were  relieved  every  year.  Herod- 1.  2.  n.  168. 
f  Gen.  c, 40.  v.  1.  &  20.  »  Gen.  c-4**  v.42.  '  r  Ibid,  v.43* 
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augmented  and  improved  the  laws  of  Egypt r.  We  muft  only 
aftert,  that  this  people  were  acquainted  very  early  with  fome 
of  the  fundamental  maxims  of  true  policy.  It  is  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  know  what  thefe  maxims  were.  I  fhall  endeavour  to 
reprefent  them,  as  hiftory  has  tranfmitted  them  to  us,  obferving 
as  much  as  poftible  the  order  and  epocha  of  each  of  the  confti- 
tutions  of  which  the  hiftorians  fpeak.  I  fhall  not  mention,  at 
prefent,  any  but  fuch  as  we  know,  and  have  reafon  to  believe, 
took  place  in  thefe  ages  now  under  our  confideration.  In  the 
following  books  we  fhall  fpeak  of  the  regulations  eftablifhed  in 
the  refpecfive  ages  which  are  the  fubjedl  of  thefe  books.  I 
referve  to  the  third  part  of  this  work,  the  reflections  which 
I  defign  to  make  on  feveral  laws  and  maxims  which  feem  to 
merit  a  more  particular  attention. 

We  have  feen,  that  from  the  beginning  the  throne  was  he¬ 
reditary  amongft  the  Egyptians  £.  Their  kings  applied  them- 
felves  particularly  to  fettle  and  regulate  the  ceremonies  of  re¬ 
ligion.  All  antiquity  looked  upon  the  Egyptians  as  the  firft 
who  paid  a  folemn  and  public  worfhip  to  the  Deity 
Their  annals  gave  the  honour  of  that  inftitution  to  Ofiris  *. 
It  is  evident  from  the  facred  books,  that  the  inftitution  of 
public  worfhip  muft  have  been  very  ancient  in  Egypt.  In 
the  days  of  Jofeph  the  pricfthood  enjoyed  great  immunities. 
Mofes  fays,  they  had  received  their  lands  from  the  bounty 
of  the  kingy,  and  paid  no  tribute  for  them  *.  Diodorus  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  Ifis  gave  the  property  of  the  third  part  of  E- 
gypt  to  the  priefts  for  their  own  maintenance,  and  furnifh- 
ing  the  neceftary  facrifices  a.  They  held  them  in  the  h'igheft 
honour  ;  they  were  the  firft  order  in  the  ftate,  always  near 
the  perfon  of  the  fovereign  ;  they  aftifted  him  with  their  ad¬ 
vice  and  inftrucftion,  and  fometimes  with  their  perfons  b. 
The  public  records  and  archives  were  committed  to  the  cufto- 
dy  of  the  priefts  c .  In  a  word,  they  filled  the  higheft  offices 

* 

r  See  Diod.  1.  i.p.  105. &  106.  ;  Herod.  1.  2.  paflim. 

*  See  Diod.  1.  1 .  p.  17. 

°  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  4.  ;  Porphyr.  ap.  Eufeb.  praep.  evang.  1.  9.  c.  10. 

*  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  19.  y  Gen.  c.  47.  v.  26.  See  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  37. 

1  Gen.  ibid.  v.  22.  a  Diod.  1.  1 .  p.  25. 

fc  Ibid.  1.  r.  p.  84.;  Strab.  1, 17.  p  1 136.  c  Diod.  loco  citato. 
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of  the  ftate,  adminiftered  juftice  *,  directed  in  the  levying 
taxes  e,  had  the  infpedkon  of  monies,  weights,  and  meafures  A 
The  Egyptians  were  amongft  the  firft  who  knew  and  ob- 
ferved  this  important  maxim,  That  the  union  of  the  fexes 
ought  to  be  under  certain  regulations.  They  afcribed  the 
laws  concerning  marriage  to  their  firft  fovereign  à  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  the  cuftom  in  Egypt  to  give  portions  with 
their  daughters  at  marriage.  We  find  Pharaoh  (a  good  deal 
later  indeed  than  the  times  we  fpeak  of)  giving  the  city  of 
Gazer  as  a  portion  with  his  daughter  to  Solomon11.  The 
Egyptians  were  permitted  to  marry  only  one  wife.  Herodo¬ 
tus  fays  this  exprefslyh  Diodorus  k  mu  ft  then  have  been  mis¬ 
informed,  when  he  fays,  that  the  Egyptians,  except  the  priefts, 
might  marry  as  many  wives  as  they  pleafed.  Thefe  people 
underftood  the  fundamental  maxims  of  policy  too  well,  to  be 
ignorant  that  polygamy  was  pernicious  to  population.  The 
companion  of  thofe  countries  where  polygamy  is  allowed,  with 
thole  where  it  is  forbidden,  proves  this  fufficiently.  We  dif- 
cern  the  fame  wife  policy  in  the  principles  of  the  Egyptian 
government,  as  in  that  which  was  brought  from  thence  by  Ce- 
crops,  and  eftablifhed  in  Greece.  W e  fee  that  the  inftitution 
of  the  firft  marriage  of  one  man  with  one  woman,  was  one 
of  the  laws  of  that  founder  of  Athens  l. 

In  confequence  of  this  principle,  adultery  was  punifhed  with 
great  feverity  in  Egypt.  They  gave  the  man  a  thoufand  ftripes 
with  rods,  and  cut  oft  the  woman's  nofe  m  ;  the  law  which 
punifhed  this  crime,  fo  pernicious  to  fociety,  was  very  ancient» 

It  had  been  eftablifhed  by  Helius  the  fon  of  Vulcan  a.  The 
iacred  books  furnifli  us  with  an  example  of  the  high  refpedl 
that  was  paid  to  the  conjugal  union  in  Egypt  in  the  days  of 
Abraham  °. 

The  Egyptians  were  very  refpedtful  to  the  fair  fex  ;  they  ' 
paid  greater  honour  and  obedience  to  theft  queens  than  to 

d  Ælian.  vai\  hilt.  1.  1*4.  c.  34.  ,  e  Clem.  Alex,  ftrom.  1.  6.  p.  758. 

*  Calmet  in  Exod.  t.  2.  p.  468.  s  Supra ,  p.  21.  b  1  Kings  c.  9.  v.  16. 

■'  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  92.  k  Diod.  1. 1 .  p.  91.  1  Part  2.  b.  1.  c.  3.  art.  1, 

m  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  89.  90. 

11  Palaephat.  apud  chron.  Alex.  p.  45,  ;  Cedren.  p.  19.  D, 

*'  Gen.  c.  12.  v.  19. 
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their  kings  :  even  amongft  private  perfons,  the  men  promifed 
in  their  marriage-contracts  that  they  would  be  obedient  in  all 
things  to  their  wives  p.  This  cuftom  arofe  from  the  high 
refpeét  and  veneration  Ifis  had  acquired  by  her  excellent  go¬ 
vernment,  after  the  death  of  her  brother  Ofiris  q.  The  great 
happinefs  of  the  marriage  of  this  princefs  with  her  brother, 
gave  occafion  to  that  law  which  permitted  the  marriage  of 
brothers  and  fitters  r. 

The  Strength  and  profperity  of  a  ftate  confifts  in  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  Egyptians  were  very  fenfible  of  this. 
The  barbarous  praaice  of  expofing  infants  to  death,  fo  common 
in  other  ancient  nations,  was  not  allowed  in  Egypt.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  Egyptians  were  commanded  to  preterve  and  bring 
up  all  their  children  r.  They  were  even  obliged  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  for  legitimate  thofe  they  had  by  their  Slaves  £.  This 
people  poftefled  the  art  of  bringing  up  children  at  a  very  fmali 
expenfe  u.  'The  excellence  of  their  climate  contributed  much 
to  this  ;  for  in  warm  countries  it  cofts  but  very  little  to  brin»- 
up  and  maintain  children.  They  educated  them  in  a  very 
hardy  manner,  and  at  no  great  expenfe  x.  For  thefe  reafons 
the  Egyptians  were  at  once  very  numerous  and  capable  of 
undergoing  the  greateft  fatigues/. 

Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  peace  and  fupport  of  a 
ftate,  than  the  veneration  and  obedience  of  children  to  their 
parents.  The  Egyptian  legislators  employed  all  the  methods 
they  could  think  of  to  infpire  and  cherifh  thefe  fentiments  in 
children.  It  was  with  a  view  of  preferving  this  veneration, 
even  after  the  death  of  their  parents,  that  the  art  of  embalm¬ 
ing  was  invented.  This  cuftom  was  extremely  ancient  in  E- 
gypt  ;  it  was  pra&ifed  in  the  days  of  Jacob  *. 

W  ith  refpect  to  the  police  and  conftitution  of  the  ftate, 
hiftorians  inform  us,  that  Egypt  was  originally  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  nomes,  or  provinces  n.  This  divifion  muft: 
ha\c  been  very  ancient  j  for  we  find  it  had  taken  place  in 


p  Diod.1.  t.  p.3r.  s  Ibid. 

r  Ibid.  ;  Philo  Jucl.de  fpec.  leg.p.  780.  A.  ;  Pauf.  1.  1.  c.  7. 
r  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  91.  ;  Strab.  1.  17.  p.  1179.  o8j.  1  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  91. 

J  ^kjd.  «  Ibid.  y  Ibid.  z  Gen,  c.  50.  v.  2.  3. 

*  Diod.  1.  i.  p,  8-}.  ;  Strabo,  1.  17.  p.1135. 
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Jofeph’s  time  b.  The  fame  hiftorians  add,  that  all  the  inha* 
bitants  of  Egypt  were  diftributed  into  three  dalles,  priefts* 
foldiers,  hufbandmen  and  mechanics  c.  Strabo  informs  us 
further,  that,  in  confequence  of  this  primordial  divifion,  the 
lands  of  each  province  were  divided  into  three  parts,  and  one 
allotted  to  each  clafs  d.  If  we  may  believe  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus,  the  Egyptians  were  fubdivided  into  feveral  other 
dalles  e.  This  police  might  have  taken  place  in  the  very  ear- 
lied:  times.  But  another  arrangement  which  Diodorus  men¬ 
tions,  mull  have  been  pofterior  to  the  ages  we  are  now  upon: 
That  all  the  lands  were  divided  into  three  lhares,  one  of  which 
belonged  to  the  king,  one  to  the  priefts,  and  the  other  to  the 
foldiers  f  ;  and  that  the  hufbandmen  took  thefe  lands  in  farm 
for  a  very  moderate  portion  of  their  produce  e. 

We  learn  from  fcripture,  that,  in  the  days  of  Jofeph,  eve¬ 
ry  inhabitant  was  proprietor  of  a  certain  portion  of  ground, 
which  he  was  obliged. to  fell  to  the  king  in  the  feven  years  fa¬ 
mine  which  aftiided  Egypt h.  Jofeph  at  that  time  acquired 
for  Pharaoh  the  property  of  all  the  foil  of  Egypt  K  The 
priefts  alone  were  not  under  a  neceftity  of  dilpofing  of  their 
domains,  becaufe  they  were  furnifhed  with  a  fufficient  quanti¬ 
ty  or  corn  out  of  the  royal  granaries  k.  Jofeph  having  thus 
obtained  for  Pharaoh  all  the  lands,  did  not  think  it  the  intereft 
of  his  fovereign,  to  peduce  his  fubjedls  to  beggary.  For  this 
reafon,  he  returned  the  people  their  lands,  on  this  condition, 
fays  Mofes,  that  they  fhould  pay  the  king  a  fifth  part  of  their 
produce  annually.  This  inftitution  ftill  fubfifted  in  the  days 
of  Mofes  l.  Herodotus  and  Strabo  confirm  thefe  fads. 
Herodotus  lays,  that  Sefoftris  (who,  according  to  our  chrono¬ 
logy,  mounted  the  throne  a  little  after  the  death  of  Jofeph) 
had  divided  all  the  land  of  Egypt  amongft  the  inhabitants,  and 
impofed  a  tribute  upon  each,  according  to  the  quantity  he  pof- 

b  Gen.  c.  41.  v.  34.  46.  «  Diod.  1.  T.p.84.  85.  d  L.  17.  p.  ng6. 

e  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  (63.  lays  that  the  Egyptians  were  divided  into  feven  or¬ 
ders,  viz.  prie  fis,  foldiers,  Jbepberds,  fwineherds,  merchants,  interpreters,  and 
failors,  each  denominated  by  the  profeflion  he  followed.  Ancient  authors  are 
divided  on  this  fubjeft.  Seek  Plat,  in  Tim.  p.  1044.  ;  Ifocrat.  Bull  rid. 
p.  328.  ;  Diod.  1.  r.  p.  §5.  ;  Strabo,  1.  17.  p.  1135. 

f  Diod.  1.  \.  p.  84.  £  Ibid.  p.  85.  h  Gen.  c.  47.  v.  j 8, 

1  Ibid.  v.  20.  k  jbid.  v.  22>  1  Gen.  c.  47.  v.  24..  26. 
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felled  ».  By  the  manner  in  which  Strabo  fpeaks  of  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  it  would  feem  that  he  had  alfo  fome 
knowledge  of  this  fa&.  He  fays  that  the  revenue  of  thefe 
monarchs  confided  in  the  tributes  which  they  levied  from  the 
lands,  and  indudry  of  their  fubjeâs  n. 

The  Egyptians  were  exceedingly  exad  and  vigilant  about 
the  adminidration  of  judice,  believing  that  the"  fupport  or 
diilolution  of  lociety  depended  entirely  upon  that0.  Their 
highed  tribunal  was  compofed  of  thirty  judges.  They  pla¬ 
ced  at  the  head  of  this  tribunal,  the  perlon  who  at  once  pof- 
led'ed  the  greated  (hare  of  wildom,  probity,  and  public  edeem. 
1  he  king  furnifhed  thefe  judges  with  every  thing  necedary 
for  their  fupport  p,  fo  that  the  people  paid  nothing  for  obtain- 
ing  judice.  No  advocates  were  feen  in  this  tribunal.  The 
parties  were  not  even  allowed  to  plead  their  own  caufcs.  All 
trials  were  carried  on  in  writing,  and  the  parties  themfelves 
drew  up  their  own  procédés.  Thofe  who  had  fettled  this 
manner  of  proceeding,  were  very  fenfible,  that  the  eloquence 
of  advocates  very  often  darkened  the  truth,  and  mifguided 
the  judges.  They  were  unwilling  to  expofe  the  miniders  of 
judice  to  the  bewitching  charms  of  pathetic,  afrediing  de¬ 
clamation.  The  Egyptians  avoided  this,  by  making  each  par¬ 
ty  draw  up  the  date  of  his  own  cafe  in  writing  <3,  and  they 
allowed  them  a  competent  time  for  that  purpofe.  But  to  pre- 
\  cnt  the  protracting  fuits  too  long,  they  were  only  allowed  to 
make  one  reply  on  each  dde  r.  When  all  the  evidence  necef- 
fary  for  their  information  was  given  in  to  the  judges,  they 
began  their  confultations.  When  the  affair  was  thoroughly 
canvaded,  the  prefident  gave  the  dgnal  for  proceeding  to  a 

m  L.  2.  n.  109.  n  L.  17.  p.  1135.  C.  ®Diod.  1.  1.  p.86.87 
p  Ibid. 

^  All  this,  I  imagine,  muft  be  underltoocl  with  Tome  limitations  other- 
v  ife  we  mult  fuppofe  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  had  not  only  learned  to 
write,  but  that  they  had  fufficient  talents  and  knowledge  of  the  laws,  to  draw 
up  their  own  defences,  which  is  not  to  be  fuppofed.  This  law  then  muft  have 
been  liable  to  fome  exceptions  and  modifications. 

i  We  mult  fay  the  fame  thing  of  thofe  other  countries,  where  they  tell  us 
tnerc  ar^  no  advocates,  and  that  al!  trials  are  canied  on  in  writing,  as  in 
Jyam,  (  hina,  Bantam,  &c.  Jour,  des  Scav.  1688,  Mai,  p.  239.  ;  Anc.  relit, 
des  Indes  &  de  la  Chine,  p.  194.203.;  Rec.  des  voyag.  Holland,  t.  1.  p.  351. * 
352.  ;  Mcin.deTrev.  Sept.  1717,  p.  1495. 

1  Diod.  1.  i.p,  87, 
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fentence,  by  taking  in  his  hand  a  little  image  adorned  with 
precious  dones,  which  hung  at  a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck. 
This  image  had  no  eyes,  and  was  the  fymbol  the  Egyptians 
ufed  to  reprefent  truth  f.  Judgment  being  given,  the  prefi- 
dent  touched  the  party  who  had  gained  his  caufe  with  this 
image.  This  was  the  form  of  pronouncing  fentences  *.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  an  ancient  law,  the  kings  of  Egypt  made  the 
judges  take  an  oath  at  their  indallation,  that  if  the  king 
ihould  command  them  to  give  an  unjud  fentence,  they  would 
not  obey  him  u. 

The  ufe  of  feals  or  fignets,  in  atteding  and  authenticating 
deeds,  is  very  ancient,  and  were  ufed  in  Egypt.  Diodo¬ 
rus  informs  us,  that  any  perfon  who  counterfeited  the  king’s 
feal,  had  both  his  hands  cut  offx.  It  appears  that  the  ufe  of 
feals  was  edablidied  in  Egypt  in  Jofeph’s  time.  The  ancient 
feals  were  commonly  ingraved  on  the  bezil  of  the  rings 
which  they  wore.  It  is  faid  in  fcripture,  that  when  Pharaoh 
intruded  Jofeph  with  an  unbounded  authority  over  all  Egypt, 
he  took  his  ring  from  his  finger,  and  gave  it  to  this  patriarchy. 
Prom  this  fa£t  we  have  reafon  to  think,  this  ring  was  the 
royal  feal,  and  that  Pharaoh  gave  it  to  Jofeph,  as  a  mark 
of  the  abfolute  power  over  his  kingdom  with  which  he  had 
intruded  him. 

After  having  defcribed  the  manner  in  which  judice  was 
adminidered  amongd  the  Egyptians,  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
mention  a  few  of  the  laws  which  rendered  that  people  fo  fa¬ 
mous  in  antiquity,  fome  of  which  fubfid  to  this  day  among  ' 
us  z.  At  prefent,  I  diall  only  fpeak  of  their  penal  laws,  for 
hidorians  hardly  mention  any  other.  They  fay  but  little  of 
the  civil  laws  of  Egypt:  and  thofe  which  they  have  recorded, 
were  made  by  fovereigns  who  reigned  in  much  later  times 
than  thofe  we  are  now  treating  of.  I  have  already  acquaint¬ 
ed  the  reader,  that  I  would  range  them  under  their  different 
epochas.  I  referve  too,  for  the  article  of  war,  all  laws  rela- 

f  Diod.  1.  l .  p.  58.  86.  87.  Ubid.  p.  86.  87. 

u  Plut,  tj  2.  p.  174.  C.  xL.i.p.  89.  y  Gen.  c.  41 .  v.  41.  42. 

Solon  fcntentiis  adjutus  Æ.gypti  facerdotum,  latifque  ju/lo  nioderamine  legibus, 
Romano  quoque  juri  maximum  addidit  fimamentutu,  Amm,  Marcell.  i.  22.  p. 
346.  See  alfo  part  3.  b.  1.  c.  2. 
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ting  to  the  military  Hate;  they  were  made  by  Sefoftris, 
and  I  (hall  fpeak  of  them  in  the  fecund  part  of  this  work. 

The  facred  hooks  attefl  the  antiquity  and  feverity  of  the 
penal  laws  of  Egypt.  There  were  in  Jofeph’s  time  feveral 
prifons  for  confining  criminals  a.  Punifhments  were  then 
extremely  fevcre.  Pharaoh’s  chief  baker  was  condemned  to 
death  b  Mofes,  it  is  true,  does  not  fpecify  the  crime  that  offi¬ 
cer  was  guilty  of;  but  what  he  fays  fufficiently  proves,  that  in 
that  age  capital  punifhments  were  eftablifhed  in  Egypt.  Profane 
hiftorians  have  tranfmittcd  to  us  a  very  circumfhntial  de¬ 
tail  of  the  penal  laws  of  Egypt,  which  we  fhall  lay  before 
our  readers. 

Whoever  had  it  in  his  power  to  fave  a  man’s  life,  who 
was  going  to  be  killed,  and  did  not,  was  punifhed  with 
death.  If  he  was  not  able  to  defend  the  perfon  aflaulted,  he 
was  bound  to  inform  againft  the  author  of  the  violence  :  if  he 
neglected  to  do  this,  he  was  to  receive  a  certain  number  of 
lafhes,  and  to  be  kept  three  days  without  meat c.  Thus  all 
the  citizens  were  protectors  of  one  another,  and  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  ftate  interefled  in  preventing  or  puniflhing  all  acts 
of  violence  We  may  mark,  even  in  feme  of  their  inftitu- 
tions,  the  motives  of  which  are  not  very  obvious,  an  extreme 
attention  of  the  government  to  ihe  prefervation  of  the 
people. 

Herodotus  tells  us,  that  when  a  perfon  was  found  dead, 
whether  a  flranger  or  an  Egyptian,  in  whatever  manner  the 
accident  had  happened,  whether  he  had  been  affaffinated,  flain 
by  a  crocodile,  drowned  in  the  Kile,  See.  the  city  neareft  the 
place  where  the  body  had  been  found,  was  obliged  to  embalm 
it  in  the  moft  magnificent  manner,  and  give  it  a  moft  fump- 
tuous  funeral  d.  This  feems  to  have  been  a  very  wife  and 
politic  regulation,  to  oblige  the  feveral  cities  to  take  all  poffi- 
ble  precautions  to  prevent  accidents,  and  provide  for  the  fe- 
curity  of  their  territories.  It  was  their  intereft  to  do  this,  to 
avoid  the  great  expenfeattending  the  embalming  and  burial  of 
the  bodies  found  dead,  according  to  that  law. 

Wilful  murder  was  punifhed  with  death,  whether  the  per- 

a  Gen.  c.  39.  v.  £?.  h  Chap.  43.  v.  22.  c  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  88. 

d  J..  1.  n.  9 h. 
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fon  flam  had  been  a  freeman  or  a  Have  e.  By  this  law,  the 
lives  of  perfons  of  all  ranks  were  equally  fecured.  We  find 
a  remarkable  example  of  this  in  the  adventure  of  Jofeph  with 
the  wife  of  Potiphar.  Jofeph  was  at  that  time  the  Have  of  this 
too  credulous  hufband,.  who  is  reprefented  by  Mofes  as  one 
of  the  greateff  lords  in  Pharaoh’s  court.  Though  he  was 
fully  perfuaded  that  Jofeph  had  offered  him  the  moil  outrage¬ 
ous  and  provoking  affront,  yet,  on  this  delicate  oecafion,  he 
did  not  break  out  into  any  a£f  of  violence  againff  his  Have  ;  he 
fent  him  to  prifon,  that  he  might  be  tried,  convidted,  and 
punifhed  in  a  legal  manner f. 

We  cannot  beffow  too  great  praifes  on  this  manner  of 
thinking  and  a&ihg*  The  kind  treatment  makers  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  give  their  Haves,  muff  neceflfarily  have  produced  the 
happieff  efiedfs,  by  infpiring  all  the  members  of  the  fociety 
with  humanity,  mildnefs,  and  mutual  benevolence. 

The  Egyptians  had  contrived  an  extraordinary  punifhment 
for  parricides.  They  forced  little  pieces  of  reeds,  about  a  fin¬ 
ger’s  length,  into  all  parts  of  their  bodies,  and  then  furround- 
ed  them  with  faggots  of  thorns,  to  which  they  fet  fire  e. 

As  for  thofe  unnatural  parents  who  had  killed  any  of  their 
children,  they  were  not  put  to  death.  The  Egyptians  exempted 
them  from  the  common  fate  of  murderers,  but  had  invented 
a  .punifhment  for  them  more  fevere  than  death.  Thefe  wretch- 
ed  parents  were  obliged  to  hold  in  their  arms,  the  dead  bo¬ 
dies  of  their  murdered  children,  for  three  days  and  three 
nights  fuccefiively,  in  public,  amidff  the  guards  which  fur- 
rounded  them  h. 

Perjury  was  unpardonable,  and  punifhed  with  death.  The 
Egyptians  effeemed  this  crime  equally  injurious  to  the  gods 
and  men  :  to  the  gods,  by  bringing  their  majeffy  into  contempt; 
to  men,  by  deftroying  the  ffrongeff  bonds  of  fociety,  fincerity 
and  good  faith  h 

A  calumniator  was  condemned  to  the  fame  punifhment 
the  perfon  would  have  fuffered  if  the  accufation  had  proved 
true  k. 

x  /: .  ' 

®  Diod.  1. 1.  p.  88.  f  Gen.  c.  39.  v.  16.  &c. 

& Diod,  1. 1,  p,  88,  h  Ibid.  ‘  Ibid,  p,  87..  k  Ibid.  p.  88. 
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Thofe  who  difcovered  any  fecrcts  of  the  flate  to  its  ene¬ 
mies,  had  their  tongues  cut  out-1. 

Thofe  who  counterfeited  the  current  coin,  the  king’s  lea!, 
or  the  feals  of  private  perfons,  together  with  fuch  as  ufed  fake 
weights  or  faite  meafures,  were  condemned  to  have  both  their 
hands  cut  oft  111 . 

Public  notaries  who  had  forged  falfe  deeds,  or  who  added 
any  thin^  to,  or  fuppreffed  any  part  of  the  writings  they  had 
received  to  copy,  were  condemned  to  the  fame  punifhmcnt. 
Thus  every  one  wTas  punifhed  in  that  part  which  had  been 
the  infiniment  of  his  crime  11 . 

The  laws  againfl  all  attempts  on  the  honour  and  chaflityof 
women,  v/ere  very  fevere.  \\  hoever  violated  a  free  woman, 
was  made  an  eunuch  «.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  punifh- 
ment  of  adulterers  p. 

The  conduct  of  the  Egyptians  towards  pregnant  women  w  ho 
had  been  condemned  to  death,  does  honour  to  their  equity  and 
wifdom.  They  delayed  the  execution  till  after  they  were  de¬ 
livered  «.  This  law,  fo  agreeable  to  humanity  and  right  rea- 
fon,  has  been  adopted  by  the  Oreeks,  and  by  all  civilized  na¬ 
tions  in  general  r. 

That  trial  which  the  character  of  every  Egyptian  under¬ 
went  immediately  after  his  death,  may,  I  think,  be  ranked 
amongft  their  penal  laws.  It  is  generally  known,  how  much 
the  ancients  were  concerned  about  the  difpofal  of  their  bodies 
after  death.  To  be  deprived  of  burial,  was  confidered  as  the 
greateft  of  calamities.  In  Egypt  no  one  could  hope  for  the 
honours  and  advantages  of  a  funeral,  but  by  virtue  of  a  pu¬ 
blic  and  folemn  decree.  The  tribunal  which  pronounced  thefe 
awful  decrees,  wras  compofed  of  forty  judges  f.  As  loon  as  a 
man  died,  his  friends  informed  that  court  of  the  time  they  Je- 
figned  to  bury  him.  The  judges  affembled  on  the  day  appointed. 
The  law  permitted  any  perfon  to  accule  the  decealed.  If  he 
was  convidled  of  having  lived  ill,  he  wras  refufed  the  honours 
of  burial.  On  the  contrary,  if  no  reproach  was  fixed  upon 

1  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  89.  m  Ibid.  n  Ibid.  "Ibid. 

?  Supra,  p.  52.  s  Diod.  1. 1 .  p.  88.  r  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  55--  D* 

<  Diod.  1. 1 .  p.  103.  . 

H  %  his 
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|iis  memory,  they  pronounced  his  panegyric  with  a  loud  voice, 
and  buiied  him  honourably  1  he  ancients  have  remarked, 
that,  in  thefe  funeral  orations,  they  never  once  mentioned  the 
rank  or  family  of  the  deceafed.  All  the  Egyptians  believed 
themfelves  equally  noble  ;  nobility  of  birth  or  blood  was  a 
thing  unknown  among#  that  people  ». 

The  mo#  furprifing  and  admirable  circum#ance  of  this 
public  inque#  is,  that  even  royalty  was  not  exempted  from  it  : 
kings,  as  well  as  others,  were  fubjedted  to  it.  As  long  as  they 
lived,  they  had  fo  profound  a  veneration  for  their  facred  per- 
fons,  that  they  never  ventured  to  condemn  any  of  their  ac¬ 
tions  ;  but  this  did  not  fcreen  them  from  that  trial  all  were 
obliged  to  undergo  after  death.  On  the  day  appointed 
for  the  toyal  funeral,  a  public  audience  was  held,  according 
to  law,  where  all  complaints  and  açcufations  were  received 
again#  the  deceafed  monarch.  The  manner  of  proceeding 
was.  The  prie#s  began  the  folemnity  with  pronouncing 
his  panegyric,  and  celebrating  his  good  adfions.  If  the  mo¬ 
narch  had  really  reigned  well,  the  innumerable  multitudes 
who  attended,  anfwered  the  prie#s  with  loud  acclamations  ; 
but  a  general  murmur  enfued  if  he  had  reigned  ill  ;  and  fome 
kings  have  been  deprived  of  burial,  by  the  decifion  of  the 
people  x. 

This  cu#om  of  judging  their  kings  after  their  death,  may 
be  traced  up  to  the  earlieft  ages  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy  y. 

It  appeared  to  the  Israelites  fo  wile  a  practice,  that  they  in 
part  adopted  it.  We  fee  in  fcripture,  that  the  kings  who  reign- 
ed  ill,  were  not  buried  in  the  fepulchre  of  their  fathers  2. 
Jofephus  informs  us,  that  this  cuftom  wTas  alfo  obferved  in  the 
time  oi  the  Afmonean  princes  a. 

*  Biod.  I.  j.  p.rog.  “Ibid.  p.  83.84. 

*  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  81.  &  feq.  y  Ibid.  p.  84.  lin.65. 

“  2  Chron  c.  21.  v.  19,  20.  c.  24.  v,  25.  c,  28.  v.  27.  2  Kings  c.  2r.  v.  36. 

11  Antig.  1.  13.  c.  23. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

Of  the  Laws  and  Government  of  Greece. 

X  H  E  S,0I7  of  a  nation  is  not  always  to  be  meafured  by 
the  number  of  its  people,  or  extent  of  its  provinces. 
I  he  whole  territories  of  ancient  Greece  were  not  lo  large  as 
two  of  the  beft  provinces  of  France;  and  yet  the  hiftory  of 
no  nation  or  antiquity  has  excited  fuch  eager  and  univerfal 
curiofity.  The  Greeks  a£ted  the  fame  glorious  part  in  Europe 
the  Egyptians  did  in  Africa.  This  nation  prefents  to  an  in- 
quifitive  mind,  the  moft  precious  monuments  of  antiquity,  the 
moft  furprifing  events  in  hiftory.  By  whom  are  thefe  things 
prefented  ?  By  writers  of  the  moft  uncommon  merit,  by  hi- 
ftonans  who  had  the  happy  talent  of  making  events  incon¬ 
siderable  in  themfelves,  appear  important  and  interefting  b. 

he  fubjecl  is  noble  and  extenftve  ;  but  fo  much  has  already 
been  wrote  upon  it,  that  it  will  not  be  neceftary  to  treat  it  at 

full  length.  We  fhall  chufe  only  the  moft  ftriking  and  moft 
authentic  events. 

cannot  depend  upon  the  firft  part  of  the  Greek  hiftory. 
tough  the  antiquities  of  this  country  have  been  tranfmitted 
to  us  b}  its  natives,  who  ought  to  have  been  beft  acquainted 
with  its  hiftory  ;  yet  it  muft  be  owned,  they  give  us  but  a  very 
con fu fed  idea  of  the  primitive  ftate  of  that  part  of  Europe. 

I  he  fa<fts  are  fo  much  difguifed  by  fables,  that  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  difeern  the  truth.  Yet  as  thefe  fables  had  a  foundation 
in  iftory,  w  c  muft  make  ufe  of  them  for  thefe  remote  ages. 

7  he  Greeks  had  the  fame  vanity  with  other  nations.  If  we 
cl i eve  their  popular  traditions,  their  antiquity  was  immemo¬ 
rial  ;  they  not  only  boafted  of  being  the  firft  inhabitants  of 
that  country,  but  that  they  had  from  all  ages,  if  we  may  fo 
fpeak,  inhabited  it.  The  Athenians  boafted  that  they  were 

*  H  ncec!  ™  0th^r  examPIcs  of  this  than  thofc  trifling  wars  in  Feleponnefvis 
fUpertorirt  ÔCfCtShdïhUlorianty  *'°UW  luVere^rded'  had  “  not  been  for  the 


as 
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as  ancient  as  the  func.  The  Arcadians  pretended  they  weie 
older  than  the  moon  d  1  the  Lacedaemonians  called  themfelves 
the  Tons  of  the  earth  %  &c.  Such  in  general  was  the  madnefs 
of  the  ancients  on  this  fubjefit  of  the  origin  of  their  refpec- 
tive  nations  !  They  loved  to  lofe  themfelves  in  an  abyfs  of 
ages,  which  feemed  to  approach  eternity.  We  can  fay  nothing 
at  all  certain  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Greeks,  but  what 
we  learn  from  fcripture.  Mofes  is  the  only  faithful  guide  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  firft  peopling  of  countries.  *1  he  tenth  and 
eleventh  chapters  of  Genefis  diffufe  more  light  on  that  fubjecf, 
than  all  the  writings  of  profane  hiftorians,  which,  on  this  head, 
are  nothing  but  a  heap  of  confufion,  conjectures,  and  contra¬ 
dictions. 

It  is  evident  to  a  demonftration,  that  the  weft  was  peopled 
from  the  eaft.  Javan  the  fon  of  Japhet,  and  grandfon  of 
Noah,  is  undoubtedly  the  ftem  of  all  thofe  people  which  were 
called  Greeks  L  The  fcriptures  inform  us,  that  the  pofterity 
of  this  patriarch  fettled  near  the  weftern  fhores  of  the  Lefter 
Afta  r.  It  is  probable,  they  would  not  be  long  in  palling 
"from  thence  to  the  continent  of  Europe  h. 

We  find  feveral  nations  anciently  fettled  in  Greece,  of  whofe 
origin  and  hiftory  we  have  not  the  leaft  knowledge.  Such 
were  the  Pelafgi,  the  Aones,  the  Hyantes,  the  Lelegi,  the 
Carians,  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Arcadia,  Attica,  &c.  Of 
all  thefe  ancient  colonies,  the  Pelafgi  were  the  mo  ft  confider- 

c  Menander  Rhetor,  apud  rhetor.  Graec.  veter.  edit.  Aid.  1508.  in  fol. 
p.  604. 

<1  Ovid .  faft.  1.  2.  v.  290.;  Lucian,  de  aftr.  n.  26.;  Menand.  Rhet. 
loco  cit . 

e  Paufan.  1.  3.  c.  i.  Let  us  obferve,  that  thefe  fine  opinions  were  only 
current  among  the  vulgar.  The  fine  geniufes  amongft  the  Greeks  always 
treated  them  with  contempt.  None  but  the  declaimers  or  fophifts  mentioned 
them  for  the  fake  of  popularity.  See  infra  §  1.  note  *.  p.  67. 

f  The  name  of  Ionians  was  common  to  all  the  people  of  Greece.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  word  Javan  without  the  points 
form  the  word  Ion.  See  Bochart  Phaleg.  I.3.  c.  3. 

Let  us  obferve  further,  that  the  Indians,  who  often  mention  Alexander  in 
their  poems,  call  him  Javan,  Raja,  king  of  the  Javans,  Lettr.  édif.  t.  26. 
p.  230. 

£  Gen.  c.  10.  v.  4.  5.;  Jof.  antiq.  1.  i.c.6.  init. 

See  le  Clerc  in  not.  ad  Hefiod.  p.  28,  29, 

able: 
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at>Ie  '•  In  the  rcmotcll  antiquity  we  meet  with  the  Pelafgi 
not  only  m  fcveral  parts  of  Greece,  but  in  the  ifiand  of  Crete 
in  Italy,  and  even  on  the  ccafts  of  the  Lefler  Afia  K 

I  he  ancients  have  left  us  nothing  fatisfa&ory  concernin'^ 
t  ie  origin  of  the  Pelafgi.  Some  tell  us,  that  this  people  were 
originally  from  Arcadia,  and  that  they  derived  their  name 
irom  one  Pelafgus,  who  had  taken  pofTeffion  of  fo  great  a  part 
o  Pcloponnefus,  that  the  whole  country  was  called  from  him 

tg‘%ta\  and  the  Pe°ple  Pelafgi  But  the  variety  of  the 
itories  given  us  by  writers  concerning  this  prince,  is  a  proof 

o  t  eir  ignorance  of  his  origin  and  country  ».  Others,  with¬ 
out  pretending  to  difeover  the  origin  of  the  Pelafgi,  fay,  that 
they  derive  their  name  from  their  unfettled  wandering  man¬ 
ner  of  life  ;  which  feems  to  me  the  moft  probable  opinion  ». 

1  LAt  f  tna  Pelafgi,  the  Carians  feem  to  have  made  the 
gœatctt  figure  in  thefe  firft  ages  in  Greece.  We  fee  them 
Ipread  over  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the  ccafts  of 

,C  ,effer,AfIa  1,1  thc  earheft  times.  It  remains  to  examine 
whether  the  Pelafgi  and  Carians  were  originally  one  colony  ' 

were  defeended  from  Javan,  and  the 
anans  from  the  Phoenicians,  that  is,  Canaanites,  who  very 
cary  ai  ed  thofe  feas  which  feparate  Europe  from  Afia. 

>e  little  hopes  of  fucceeding  in  this  inquiry,  diffuades  me 
irom  engaging  in  it 

All  that  we  know  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  lived 
originally  without  intercourfe  or  connedtion  with  each  o- 
ther.  I  here  were  no  laws,  no  fuperior  power  to  unité  them  • 
every  thing  was  determined  by  mere  ftrength  and  violence  r! 

It  would  be  difficult  to  believe  the  extreme  barbarity  of  the 
recians,  if  we  had  not  the  teftrmony  of  their  own  wri- 
ters  s.  Who  could  imagine,  that  that  ingenious  people. 


1  Strabo,  I.  5.p.  337.  ç.  * 

&  fa)1"01*'  '■ 2'  "•  P'  &  fcq' ;  Dion'  Halicarn-  1. 1.  p.  ,4.;  strabo,  1.  5.  p.  337, 

^  lleiioJ.  apad  Strab  J.  j  p.  338.  ;  Appollod.  1.  2.  p.  59.;  Stephan.  Byzant. 
%octr  ïlsÀatsyix,  P-  539-  >  Paulan.  1.  8.  c.  4.  1 

m  See  Bannier,  explicat.  des  fables,  t.  6  p.  30. 

”  Dion.  Halicarn.  1.  1.  p.  21.;  Strabo,  1.  5.  p.  339. 

•  See  les  nv  m.  del’aoad.  des  infeript.  t.  9.  mem.  p.  113.  t.  21.  hift  p  u 
p  Thucyd.  I.  1 .  p.  2.  3.  ;  Strabo,  1.  3.  p.  23S.  P’  4’ 

n  Æ'chyl.  in  Prom.  vin£to,  v.  442.  ;  Or  ell  Lucn  r  3  n  r  , 

"ythol.  See  alfo  le  Clerc,  £  not  ad  Kcfiod.  p  37  3'  °  °PUfCU7* 


to 
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to  whom  Europe  is  indebted  for  all  its  knowledge,  were  de- 
fçended  from  favages,  who  wandered  in  the  woods  and  fields, 
without  laws  or  leaders,  having  no  other  retreat  but  dêns  and 
caverns  r,  without  the  ufe  of  fire  f,  or  of  food  proper  for  men  1  ; 
nay,  fo  ferocious  as  fometimes  to  eat  each  other  u.  A  journey 
fo  long  and  difficult  as  that  betwixt  Afia  and  Europe  muft  origi¬ 
nally  have  been,  together  with  the  tumult  andconfufion  attend¬ 
ing  new  fettlements^  made  the  greatefi:  part  of  tne  defcendents 
of  Javan  lofe  all  the  remains  of  knowledge  which  had  been 
preferved  after  the  deluge  *. 

A  country  fo  fair  and  pleafant  as  Greece  is,  muff  very  foon 
have  invited  feveral  of  thefe  numerous  adventurers  to  taxe 
poffeffion  of  it.  Accordingly,  this  part  of  Europe,  in  thefe 
firfl  ages,  was  the  fcene  of  many  changes  and  revolutions^ 
We  are  ignorant,  no  doubt,  of  the  greatefi:  part  of  thefe  very 
diftant  events.  W e  know  only,  that,  about  the  time  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  near  2000  years  before  the  Chriftian  æra,  a  colony 
came  from  the  eafl,  and  took  poffeffion  of  Greece.  Europe 
at  that  time  was  but  thinly  peopled.  A  fmall  handful  of 
men  would  be  fufficient  to  fubjedf  large  countries  y.  The 
leaders  of  this  new  colony  were  thofe  princes,  fo  famous  in 
ancient  hiftory,  under  the  name  of  Titans,  Saturn,  Jupiter, 
Sic.  Thefe  ftrangers,  having  feized  upon  Greece,  nxed  there 
the  feat  of  a  very  extenfive  empire. 

r  Ovid,  metam.  1.  1.  v.  121.  ;  Plin.  1.  7.  fed.  57.  P*yi3>î  Pauf.  1. 8.  c.  r. 
p.  599. 

f  See  the  following  book,  init.  *  Ibid. 

u  Hygin.  fabl.  274.  p.  329.  ;  Schol.  Pindar,  ad  Pyth.-  4.  v.107.  p.  219.;  Acad. 

des  infcript.  t.  5.  m.  p.  1 18.  t.  9.  rn .  p.  203. 

*  A  very  limple  comparifon  ma'y  make  us  conceive  hovV  the  firft  coionies 
which  came  from  Afia  to  Europe  might  lofe  the  greatelt  part  of  their  know¬ 
ledge.  Let  us  fuppofe  a  hundred  perforis,  men  and  women,  who  had  left  a  ci¬ 
vilized  country,  call  upon  a  defert  ifland,  and  refolved^to  fettle  in  it.  They 
would  prefently  find  themfelves  in  want  of  every  thing,  and  obliged  to  fupply 
thefe  wants  by  very  coarfe  expedients,  and  for  want  of  pradice  would  foon 
forget  the  arts  ufed  in  their  native  country.  A  fpirit  of  difcord  and  independ¬ 
ence  would  creep  in  among  ft  them  ;  they  would  foon  disband,  and  fall  at  once 
into  the  greatefi:  mifery  and  the  grofieft  ignorance.  See  gen.  hift.  desvoy.  t.  no 
p,  206.  207. 

f  The'conqneft  of  America  by  the  Spaniards  renders  this  affertion  probable. 
The  Titans,  as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter,  came  from  a  civilized  country  in  com¬ 
parifon  of  that  they  invaded.  This  was  at  leaft  352  years  after  the  deluge, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology. 

It 
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It  is  difficult  to  difeover,  from  what  part  of  the  eaft  thefe 
conquerors  came,  who  were  fo  famous  in  the  ancient  times  of 
Greece.  Did  they  come  from  Scythia,  Phrygia,  Phoenicia,  or 
Africa  ?  Thefe  quellions  are  by  no  means  determined.  I  am 
of  opinion,  they  came  from  Egypt  ;  and  here  are  my  rcafons 
for  that  opinion. 

Herodotus  allures  us,  that  the  worfhip  of  the  greateff  part 
of  the  firff  gods  that  were  adored  in  Greece,  came  from  Egypt  x. 
He  excepts  only  Neptune,  and  fays  farther,  that  this  worfhip 
was  derived  from  Libya  y.  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Ceres,  &c.  were 
the  firff  gods  of  Greece.  It  is  very  probable,  that  the  Titans 
introduced  thefe  gods  into  Greece,  and  confequsntly,  that 
thele  princes  came  from  Egypt  ;  for  the  worfhip  of  Saturn, 
Jupiter,  and  Ceres,  &c.  was  eftabliftied  in  Egypt,  time  im¬ 
memorial  z.  T  he  leaders  of  colonies  do  not  change  their 
religion  with  their  country  ;  but  when  they  have  made  good 
their  fettlement,  they  endeavour  to  eftablifh  their  religion. 
This  happened  in  Greece.  All  the  different  leaders  of  colo¬ 
nies  which  fettled  there  from  time  to  time,  introduced  the 
religion  of  the  countries  from  whence  they  came.  Some  of 
thefe  leaders  themfelves  had  divine  honours  paid  them.  I 
imagine  the  Titans  were  the  hrft  who  enjoyed  this  diftin&ion. 
The  Greeks  conceived  fo  high  a  veneration  for  the  memory  of 
thefe  conquerors,  that  at  laff  they  confounded  and  identified 
themwdth  the  divinities  they  had  introduced  from  Egypt  into 
Europe.  Mankind,  in  thofe  days  of  darknefs,  voluntarily  dei¬ 
fied  thole  who  had  communicated  to  them  any  necefiary  and 
ufeful  piece  of  knowledge*,  and  it  was  the  Titans  taught  the 
Greeks  the  firff  elements  of  the  arts  and  fciences  b.  This  is 
another  proof,  that  thofe  princes  came  from  Egypt,  where  hu¬ 
man  learning  feems  to  have  arifen,  and  been  brought  to  per¬ 
fection  fooner  than  in  any  other  country. 

It  appears  further,  that  thefe  firlt  colonies  did  not  contribute 
very  much  to  civilize  Greece.  The  Titans,  it  is  true,  brought 
fome  feeds  of  ufeful  knowledge  into  that  part  of  Europe  % 
but  thefe  firff  feeds  did  not  thrive  in  that  foil.  The  monarchy 


*  L.  2.11.5:?.  See  alfo  Diod.  1.  r.  p.  109.  r  ibid. 

*  Diod.  1.  l.p.  17.  *  See  Diod.  1.  5.  p.  381. 

b  Ibid.  p.  374.  &c.  38t.  fk c.  ;  Pau fan.  1.  2.  c.  if, 
c  See  part  2.  book  2.  fed.  2.  c.  1 . 
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founded  by  thefe  foreign  princes  was  but  of  fhort  duration. 
After  the  death  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto,  the  family  of 
Saturn  had  no  heirs  in  the  right  line,  and  the  vad  empire  which 
they  had  conquered  and  formed  fell  to  pieces,  and  Greece  funk 
again  into  anarchy,  ignorance,  and  barbarifm.  It  happened  then, 
as  it  would  certainly  happen  in  America  now,  if  the  Europeans 
Iliould  abandon  it.  The  greated  part,  if  not  all  the  natives, 
would  return  again  into  their  foreds,  and  become  favages. 

T  he  government  of  the  Titans  in  Greece  produced  but 
few  good  effedhs.  This  was  owing  partly  to  its  fhort  dura¬ 
tion,  and  partly  to  their  manner  of  life.  Thefe  conquerors 
neither  built  nor  inhabited  towns  d.  We  do  not  hear  fo 
much  as  of  one  city  founded  by  them.  They  lived  in  tents, 
which  they  ufually  pitched  on  mountains  and  other  places 
fortified  by  nature.  It  was  not  at  all  furpriiing,  that,  after 
the  extinction  of  thefe  monarchs,  the  Greeks  fo  eafily  re¬ 
turned  to  their  former  habits. 

The  honour  of  civilizing  Greece  was  referred  for  thofe 
colonies,  who,  feme  time  after  the  extinction  of  the  Titans, 
went  from  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  into  that  part  of  Europe*- 
In  the  fpace  of  two  ages  at  mod;  feveral  ftrangers  at  the 
head  of  different  colonies  arrived  fucceflively  in  Greece* 
and  poffeffed  themfelves  of  different  diftridts,  of  which  they 
became  the  fovereigns.  Thefe  new  chiefs  at  that  time  prac- 
tifed  in  Greece  what  has  been  fome  time  or  other  pradtifed  in 
all  nations,  and  is  dill  daily  practifed  in  America e.  They 
collected  fome  vagabond  and  wandering  families,  prevailed 
upon  them  to  unite  and  live  in  fociety,  taught  them  the  mod: 
ufehil  and  neceffary  arts  of  life,  built  them  houfes,  gave  them 
laws,  and  brought  them  to  fubmit  to  government.  Thefe 
fettlements  were  attended  with*  happier  and  more  lading  con- 
fequences  than  the  fhort-lived  empire  of  the  Titans. 

'I  he  chief  circumftances  of  mod  of  thefe  events  are  pretty  well 
known  to  us.  We  can  tell  nearly  in  v/hat  age  the  feveral  lead¬ 
ers  of  thefe  new  colonies  lived  3  particularly  Ogyges,  Inachus, 

d  Hygin.  fab.  148. 

nut.  des  Incas,  t.  î.  p.  20,  22.  ;  Nouv,  relat,  de  la  France  equinox,  p.  23.  ; 

Le  Mr,  edif.  fajjim.' 
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Cccrops,  Cadmus,  Lelex,  and  Danaus.  By  thefe  chiefs  the 
kingdoms  of  Athens,  Argos,  Sparta,  and  I  hebes,  wcie 
founded  one  after  another.  We  fhall  endeavour  to  unfold 
thefe  events  in  their  proper  time  and  order.  I  his  will  re¬ 
duce  what  I  have  to  fay  of  Greece  in  this  hr  ft  part  of  my 
work  to  a  few  objects.  I  fhall  fpeak  only  of  two  of  thefe 
kingdoms  at  prefent, .  thofe  of  Athens  and  Argos,  and  I  have 
but  a  few  words  to  fay  of  each  of  theie.  1  he  other  king¬ 
doms  of  Greece  were  not  founded  in  the  ages  we  are  now 
confidering. 


§  I. 


Athens. 

A  Thens  without  doubt  was  one  of  the  fir  ft:  hates  of  Greece 
that  had  a  regular  form  of  government.  As  Attica  was  but 
a  dry  and  barren  country,  it  was  not  expofed  to  the  jealoufy 
of  its  neighbours,  and  confequently  little  liable  to  revolutions. 
Its  firft  inhabitants  ftill  kept  pofteftion  of  their  native  foil'd 
This  e;ave  occafion  to  their  extravagant  boaftts  of  their  anti¬ 
quity.  They  pretended  they  had  fprung  from  the  foil  the) 
inhabited,  like  plants  or  other  vegetables.  They  had  even 
adopted  a  name  to  charadlerife  this  ridiculous  pretention. 
They  called  themfelves  Autochthones  *,  a  name  which  mightily 
pleafed  and  flattered  the  vanity  of  the  Athenians. 

It  is  not  poflible  to  determine  precifely  when  the  Athenians 
began  to  have  a  fettled  form  of  government.  The  moil  pro- 

f  Herod.  1.  7.  n.  161.;  Thucyd.l.  t  p.  3.  ;  Judin.  1.  2.  c  6. 

*  AvToyJoviç.  This  favourite  epithet  of  the  Athenians,  fignides  only 
•people  born  in  the  country  1 L*here  they  live,  in  oppofition  to  Orangers.  1  he  com¬ 
mon  people  of  Athens  perverted  this  to  fignify  people  fprung  from  the  earth. 
See  what  Plato  makes  Soc  rates  fay  on  this  matter,  in  Menexen,  p.  518.  See 
alfo  Ifoc.  in  panaeg.  p.  65.  ;  Cicer.  orat.  pro  L.  I  lac.  p.  26. 

Ifocrates  tells  us,  people  of  lenfe  at  Athens  took  this  word  in  a  more  mo¬ 
derate  fenfe  :  they  underftood  by  that  epithet,  that  Athens  was  the  mod 
ancient  of  the  Greek  cities,  and  that  it  had  been  built  by  thole  who,  time 
immemorial,  had  been  edablidied  in  the  countiy  known  by  the  name  of 
Attica.  Iloc.  in  panaeg.  p.  64.  65.  See  alfo  Herod.  I.7.  n.  16  .;  Suid.  voce 
Av ToySong,  t.  1.  p  389.  ;  Acad,  des  inferip.  t.  23.  m.  p.  »20. 

Hi  dory,  as  we  fhall  fee,  dedroys  even  this  lad  pre  tendon.  Few  things  ate 
better  known  than  the  time  of  the  building  of  Athens. 

I  2  babje 
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b^blc  opinion  is,  that  Ogyges  was  their  firft:  king  x  ■  but  we 
know  not  who  this'  Ogyges  was,  nor  the  country  from 
whence  he  came.  It  is  evident,  notwithftanding  what  is  faid 
t>y  ionic  oreek  authors,  that  he  was  not  a  native  of  Greece. 
His  name  is  a  fufficient  evidence  that  he  was  a  ftrangerh. 
î  iu'  we  cannot  determine  whether  he  came  from  Egypt,  from 
Phoenicia,  or  from  fome  province  of  the  LefTer  Afiab  We 
know  nothing  of  his  actions,  but  that  he  had  a  fon  by  Thebe 
the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  named  Eleufmus ,  who  built  the  city 
of  Eicufis  k.  i  hey  name  lèverai  kings  between  Ogyges  and 
Cecrops,  but  we  are  quite  ignorant  of  their  hiftory  K  In  the 
reign  of  Adieus,  the  lafl  of  thefe  unknown  princes,  Cecrops 
arrived  in  Attica  at  the  head  of  an  Egyptian  colony,  1582 
yc2LTS  before  Chrift1»*  It  is  here,  properly  fpeaking,  the  hi- 
Eory  of  Athens  begins.  We  refer  the  fequel  of  it  to  the  fé¬ 
cond  part  of  our  work. 

Fhe  age  of  Ogyges,  which  may  be  fixed  about  1831  years 
before  the  Chriftian  æra,  was  very  remarkable  for  an  inunda¬ 
tion  which  happened  in  Greece.  This  event,  fo  famous  in 
antiquity,  under  the  name  of  the  deluge  of  Ogyges^  happen¬ 
ed  about  the  year  1796  years  before  the  Chriftian  æra»  We 
ü  we  juft  now  faid,  that  from  that  prince  to  Cecrops  we  have 
no  conneaed  hiftory  of  the  kings  ^of  Attica.  The  ancients 
attributed  this  filence  to  the  ravages  of  that  deluge.  Some 
have  even  affirmed,  that  Attica  was  depopulated  by  it,  that  it 
lay  wafte  near  two  hundred  years  ».  But  this  fa&  is  by  no  means 
proved  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  from  the  teftimony  of 
all  antiquity,  that  this  was  only  a  palling  inundation  occa- 
fioned  by  the  overflowing  of  the  lake  Copais,  whofe  outlets 
at  that  time  were  ftopt  up  «.  This  overflowing  drowned  fome 
Villages  in  Boeotia  and  Attica  r  ;  but  the  country  in  gene- 


1  2'  Pft66  ETatian*  p-  274‘  ’  Efym-  maS-  voce  nyvyoç. 
IL  dt d  f  he  wa-  klng  of  Boeotia  t0°-  Pauf.  1.  9.  C  5.  ;  Etym  mag. 

Î  pLf  I'";  eePL8doS  of  %6VPk  58*  5  See  Bianchini  hift-  «niverf.  p.  286. 

1  pt 1  V  38;  P/  ;  Eu/eb‘  praep-  evang- 1  1o-  c-  I0-  P-  489.  C. 
w  n  1  1  c-  J4-  Elb  bn-  ;  Anton,  liberal,  metam.  c.  6. 
s  Pauf.l.  lc  2.;  Diod.l.  j.p.  33. 

I  fff  apud-  El;feb-  praep.  evang.  1.  10.  c.  to.  p.  490.  a. 

S  j-abo,  1.  9.  Po  6234  p  Strabo,  1.  9.  p,  624  ;  Pauf.  I.  9.  c.  24.  hit . 
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ral  ftill  continued  to  be  inhabited.  As  to  the  events  which 
happened  m  it,  I  have  already  faid  they  are  totally  unknown 
to  us.  I  now  proceed  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  kingdom 

?  t  ‘S03’  whofe  origin  and  hiftory  arc  fomewhat  better 

known. 


§  IT. 

Argos. 

T  H  E  kinSdom  of  Argos,  one  of  the  firft  that  was  formed 
in  Greece,  was  founded  by  Inachus  1.  Ancient  tradition, 
makes  this  prince  the  fon  of  Oceanus  andThctis r  ;  the  mean- 
ing  of  which  is,  that  he  came  by  fea  into  Greece.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  Inachus  came  from  Phoenicia  as  his  name  feems  to  in- 

«ateG  o!  h‘nC"  fixed  in  the  Peloponnefe  in  the  year 
182?  before  Chrift.  1  ne  fequel  of  his  hiftory  is  little  known 

only  that  he  had  two  fons  Phoroneus  and  Æmaleus,  from  his 
marriage  with  his  filter  Meliffa  •.  Phoroneus,  being  the  el- 
deit,  inherited  the  kingdom  of  Argos».  Ægialeus  founded  a 
final,  itate  in  Peloponnefus,  called  afterwards  the  kingdom  of 
bicycn  ».  It  does  not  appear  that  Inachus  had  any  fettled  ha¬ 
bitation,  but  lived  in  tents  like  the  Titans  we  have  alreadv 
jpoke  of  y.  > 

. klachus  on!y  la,d  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Argos 
his  Ion  Phoroneus  brought  it  to  perfe.ftion.''  He  affembled 
the  people  who  wandered  in  the  neighbouring  woods  and 
mountains  perfuaded  them  to  leave  thefe  gloomy-  rcceffes,  and 
build  houfes  near  each  other  ».  By  thefe  means  this  prince 
bunt  a  city  and  feveral  villages  ».  It  was  not  enouch  to  col- 
lect  thefe  lavages  together,  and  perfuade  them  to  five  in  fo- 
ciety  ;  it  was  alfo  neceifary  to  teach  them  the  means  of  pro- 
curmg  fubfiftence  after  their  union.  Phoroneus  applied 
himftlf  to  this.  He  begun  by  teaching  his  new  fubjeds  an 

’  ApoHod.  l'  l  iff'/  OCe”-  LUCa"-  C-  3-  in  0purtU'-  "*«“'•  P-  S’- 

<  Baanr','ieri  ?tpli!\d«  rab- f-  6-  p-  39  ;  Bib!,  univ.  t.  7.  p.  .|or. 

Apoilod.  1.  2.  intf  ;  Hygin.  fab.  1 43. 

»  Arollod.  1.  2.  imt.  *  Ibid  y  n  2  D  r  . 

•  H,  ibid. ;  P!i„.  I.  7.  fca.  57.  p.  431. /  de  inciej le.  f  £  & 

’  eafy 
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eafy  and  commodious  method  of  procuring  and  making  ufe  of 
fire  b.  He  alfo  inftrudled  them  in  the  means  of  obtaining 
and  preparing  provihons,  and,  no  doubt,  taught  them  feveral 
other  arts,  the  particulars  of  which  are  unknown  to  us.  Still 
further  to  fecure  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  his  people,  he 
gave  them  laws  c,  and  eredted  tribunals  in  each  diftrhft  for 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice  A.  In  a  word,  in  order  to  foften 
and  civilize  their  favage  minds,  he  learned  them  to  honour  the 
Deity  by  public  and  folemn  worfhip,  he  inftituted  facrifices, 
and  confecrated  altars  e.  Such  important  fervices  made  Pho- 
roneus  be  looked  upon  by  pofterity  as  one  of  the  greateft  men 
tvho  had  appeared  in  Greece f,  and  the  greateft  king  of  that 
part  of  Europe  e. 

After  the  death  of  Phoroneus,  his  fon  Apis  fucceeded  to 
the  throne  b  ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Argos  was  for  a  confider- 
able  time  governed  by  a  race  of  kings  defcended  from  this  fa¬ 
mily.  They  reckon  nine  of  thefe  kings  from  Inachus  to 
Gelanor.  Danaus  coming  from  Egypt,  deprived  this  laft  ot 
his  kingdom,  in  the  manner  I  ftiall  relate  in  the  fécond  part  of 
this  work.  Thefe  firft  kings  were  called  Inachida ,  to  dif- 
tinouiifh  them  from  thofe  who  fuccecded  Danaus.  As  their 

O  „ 

reigns  contain  little  remarkable,  I  do  not  think  it  necenary  to 
give  any  account  of  them. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  more  general  and  interefting  objects; 
to  conftder  mankind  in  a  new  point  of  view  ;  to  examine 
what  were  the  confequences  of  the  eftablifhment  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  laws,  with  regard  to  the  arts,  fciences,  commerce, 
and  navigation  ;  and  to  fee,  with  refpecf  to  war,  the  ef¬ 
fects  which  ambition  has  produced  in  it,  and  the  progrefs 
which  that  fatal  paffion  has  made  in  the  military  art  :  in  a 
word,  let  us  follow  the  footfteps  of  the  human  mind,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  form  a  juft  idea  of  the  ftate  of  mankind  in  thefe 
remote  ages,  from  the  few  hiftorical  monuments  which  remain. 
We  fhall  begin  with  arts. 


Pauf.  1.  2.  c.  19. 

G  Clem.  Alex.  I.  r.  p.  84.  ;  Tatian.  p.  274.  ;  Eufeb.  chron.  1.  2.  p.65. 

Eufeb.  ibid.  ;  Syncell.  p.  67.  &  1 25.  e  Hygin.  fab.  143.  &  225. 
f  Plat  in  Tirn.  p.  1043 ;  Clem.  Alex.  t.  r.  p.  380. 
g  Hygin.  fab.  143.  ;  Plin.  1.  7.  feft.  57.  p.  412. 


I?  Apollod,  1. 2.  p.  59.  ;  Stephan.  Byzant.  voce  Amec,  p.  93. 
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Of  Arts  and  Manufactures. 

THE  invention  and  improvement  of  arts  was  one  of 
the  fir  ft:  and  happieft  fruits  of  the  reunion  of  families, 
and  inftitution  of  government.  Neceffity  was  the  firft 
preceptor  of  mankind.  Neceffity  taught  them  how  to  employ 
the  hands  which  Providence  had  given  them,  and  to  ufe  the 
gift  of  fpeech  which  they  had  received  in  preference  to  all  the 
other  creatures.  But  thefe  firft  difcoveries  would  never  have 
been  brought  to  any  great  perfetftion  without  the  reunion  of 
families,  and  tne  inftitution  of  laws  and  government.  By 
means  of  thefe  the  firft  rude  inventions,  the  effects  of  chance 
or  neceffity,  were  brought  to  perfedion  by  degrees.  According¬ 
ly  we  find,  that  the  difcovery  and  improvement  of  arts  are 
afcribed  to  thofe  nations  which  were  firft  formed  into  regular 
ftates  and  governments.  It  is  by  long  experience,  and  by  com¬ 
municating  their  thoughts  and  obfervations  to  one  another, 
that  mankind  has  acquired  the  knowledge  of  that  great  multi¬ 
tude  of  arts  which  civilized  nations  have  long  enjoyed. 

W  c  cannot  doubt,  that  many  arts  were  known  and  prac- 
tifed  before  the  deluge.  Mofes  tells  us,  that  Cain  built  a 
city*  ;  that  I  ubal-Cain  underftood  the  art  or  working  metals, 
particularly  iron6,  and  his  brother  Jirbal  was  the  inventor  of 
mufical  inftruments,  &c.  e.  But  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  arts 
perifhed  in  the  deluge.  Even  thofe  which  were  preferved  by 
Noah  and  his  fons,  could  not  be  of  any  great  fervice  to  thofe 
firft  men  who  repeopled  the  earth.  I  he  confufion  of  tongues, 
and  difperfion  of  families  followed  fo  foon  after  the  deluge,  that 
the  greateft  part  of  the  dependents  of  Noah  had  not°fuffici- 
ent  time  to  make  themielves  mailers  of  the  arts  which  he  could 
h  ue  taugnt  them.  Lefides,  the  long  journeys  they  undertook 

*  Gen,  c.  4.  v,  ij.  b  Ibid.  v.  22.  c  Ibid.  v.  21. 

after 
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after  the  difperfion,  made  them  forget  what  they  had  learned 
for  want  of  pradtice.  All  this  is  acknowledged  by  the  bell 
writers  of  antiquity.  They  unanimoufiy  declare,  that  the 
arts  were  loft  in  the  deluge,  and  that  it  wits  a  very  long  time 
before  they  were  difcovered  again,  becaufe  the  earth  was  al- 
moft  a  defert,  and  the  firft  men  had  little  communication  with 
one  another d.  I  have  already  had  occafion  to  take  notice  of 
the  extreme  ignorance  and  barbarity  of  mankind  in  thefe 
firft  ages  e.  They  Were  ftrangers  to  the  moft  common  and 
fimple  notions,  and  unacquainted  with  thofe  arts  which  wé 
efteem  the  moft  necefiary  to  life. 

Is  it  not,  for  example,  aftonifhing,  to  thirik  that  there  was 
a  time  when  a  great  part  of  mankind  knew  nothing  of  fire,  and 
were  quite  ignorant  of  its  properties  and  ufe  ?  This,  however, 
is  a  truth  attefted  by  the  moft  ancient  and  moft  unanimous 
tradition.  The  Egyptians f,  Perfianse,  Phoenicians11,  Greeks  «, 
and  feveral  other  nations  k,  acknowledged  that  their  anceftors 
were  once  without  the  ufe  of  fire.  The  Chinefe  confefs  the  famé 
of  their  progenitors  l.  Plowever  incredible  thefe  faffs  may  ap¬ 
pear,  yet  they  are  confirmed,  by  what  feveral  writers,  both  an¬ 
cient  and  modern,  have  declared  of  nations  who  were  their 
cotemporaries,  and  in  this  ftate  of  ignorance  and  barbarity 
when  they  knew  them.  Pomponius  Mela  »,  Pliny  n,  Plu¬ 
tarch  °,  and  other  ancient  authors  r,  fpeak  of  nations,  who,  at 
tfie  time  they  wrote,  knew  not  the  ufe  of  fire,  or  had  but  juft 
learned  it.  Faffs  of  the  fame  kind  are  attefted  by  feveral  mo¬ 
dern  relations. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Marian  iflands,  which  were  difco¬ 
vered  in  1521,  had  no  idea  of  fire.  Never  was  aftonifhment 

d  Platode  leg.  I.3.  p.  804. 805.  e  See  above,  b.  1.  p.  3. 

fDiod.l.i.p.  17.  e  Sanchoniat.  apud.  Ëufeb.  p,  34.  D, 

h  Bannier,  explic.  des  fabl.  t.  3.  p.  20: . 

»  Diod.  1.5  p.384.;  Plat.  t.  2.  p.  86.  E.  ;  Pauf.  1.  2.  c.  29. 

k  See  HeGod.  op.  v.  50.;  Lucret.  1.  6.  v.  953.;  Virgil,  georg.  Lr.v.  î^r. 
Sc  i 35.;  Diod.  h  1.  p.  12.  1.5.  p.381.;  Vitruv.  1.  2.  c.  1.  j  Plat.  t.  2.  p,  956.  B.; 
Porpbyr.  de  abft.  1. 1,  p,  29.;  Lettr  édif.  t.18.  p.22ç. 

1  Martini  hift.  de la  Chine,  tn.p.20,;  Elfai.  fur  les  hierogl.  des  Egypt,  p.  44S. 

»  Book  3.  p.  296.  11  Book  6.  fed:.  35.  p.  345. 

®  Tom .  2.  p.  956.  B. 

p  -Agatarchid.  ap.  Phot.c,  12.  19.22.  Solin.  c.  3a  p.40.  G, 
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greater  than  theirs,  when  they  (aw  it  on  the  defcent  of  Ma¬ 
gellan  on  one  of  their  iflands.  At  firft  they  believed  it  to  be 
a  kind  of  animal,  that  fixed  itfelf  to,  and  fed  upon  wood. 
Some  of  them  who  approached  too  near  being  burnt,  the  reft 
were  terrified,  and  durft  only  look  upon  it  at  a  diftance.  Thev 
were  afraid,  they  faid,  of  being  bit,  or  left  that  dreadful  animal 
fhould  wound  them  with  his  violent  refpiration  ;  for  thefe  were 
the  firft  notions  they  formed  of  the  heat  and  flame  <j.  Such  too 
probably  were  the  notions  the  Greeks  originally  formed  of 
them 

I  he  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  and  Canary  iflands  were 
formerly  as  ignorant  as  thofe  I  have  been  fpeaking  of  f.  They 
allure  us,  that  in  the  ifle  of  Los  Jordenas,  the  ufe  of  fire  was 
lately  unknown  t.  They  fay  the  fame  of  feveral  nations  in 
America  u,  particularly  of  the  Amikouans,  a  people  of  South 
America,  difcovered  but  a  little  wdfile  ago  *.  Africa  prefents 
us,  even  in  our  own  days,  with  fome  nations  in  this  deplorable 
ftate  of  ignorance  y.  For  this  reafon,  no  doubt,  there  were 
fome  nations  anciently2,  as  there  are  fome  at  prefent*,  who 
eat  the  flefh  of  animals  quite  raw.  Thefe  facts  may  enable 
us  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  favage  and  barbarous  ftate  of 
mankind  after  the  confufion  of  tongues,  and  difperfion  of  fa¬ 
milies.  I  ftill  except  thofe  of  the  pofterity  of  Noe,  who  con¬ 
tinued  to  dwell  in  the  plains  of  Shinar. 

It 


^  Hid.  des  ides  Mariâmes  par  le  P.  le  Gobien,  p.  44. 
r  See  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  86.  E. 

f  Hid.  gen.  des  voy.  t.  2.  p.  229.;  Horniusde  origin.  Americ.  1.  1.  c.  8. 1.  2. 

c.9. 

*  Ibid.  That  ifleblongs  to  China.  u  Moeurs  des  fauvages,  1. 1.  p.  40. 
x  Lettr.  édif.  t.  20.  p.  224. 

This  nation  dwells  in  a  mountainous  country,  far  from  the  fea,  and  where 
there  are  no  navigable  rivers.  La  Condamine,  relat.  de  la  riviere  des  Ama¬ 
zones,  p. ic6. 

y  Mercure  de  France,  Avril  1717,  p.  62. 

2  Herod.  1.  1 .  n.202.  1.  3.  n.  9S.  99.;  Arrian.  Indic.  p.  522.  566.;  Arid,  de  mor. 
?.  7.  c.  6.  t.  2.  p.  91 .  A.;  Martini,  hid.  de  la  Chine,  1. 1 .  p.  20.;  Extrait  des  hid. 
Chinois.;  Ane.  relat.  des  Indes  &  de  la  Chine,  p.  5.15.;  Eufeb.  praep.  evang. 
1.6.  p.274.  B. 

•*  Voyag.de  J. de  Lery,  p.  46.,  Rec.  des  voyag.au  Nord,  t.  1.  p.  226.  242.  t. 
Vol.  I .  K  8. 
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It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  mankind  could  ever  be  unac¬ 
quainted  with  fire,  confidering  how  many  ways  it  difcovers. 
and  prefents  itfelf  to  our  eyes.  How  often  do  thunder  and 
lightning  bring  down  fire  from  heaven  ?  T  he  Egyptians  b  fay 
they  owed  their  knowledge  of  it  to  an  accident  of  that  kind". 
Eire  is  often  kindled  by  the  fermentation  of  certain  fubftanees 
thrown  in  a  heap,  by  the  fir  iking  of  flints,  or  rubbing  of  wood. 
1  ne  wind  hath  fometimes  fet  reeds  and  forefls  on  fire  c.  It 
was  to  this  the  Phoenicians  afcribed  their  difcovery  of  Are  d. 
Vitruvius  is  of  the  fame  opinion  °.  In  a  word,  without  fpeak- 
ing  of  vulcanos,  we  fee  fires  kindled  by  nature,  in  almoft 
every  country  f.  In  fome  places  of  Italy  £,  and  el fe where 
the  earth  fets  fire  to  any  combufirible  matter  that  is  laid  upon 
its  furface.  In  the  province  of  Kamfi  in  China,  there  are 
burning  wells,  where  the  inhabitants  drefis  their  victuals  by 
fufpending  their  pots  over  the  mouths  of  them  K  There  are 
the  like  in  Perfia,  where  the  ancient  fovereigns  of  that  country 
erected  their  kitchens  *.  In  feveral  countries  there  are  fprino-g 
of  water  fo  hot,  that  the  inhabitants  boil  their  meat  in  them.. 

P-  * 74*  203.  378.;  Lettr.  cdif.  t.  4.  p.  7*:-  72.  t.  23.  p.  239.  t.  26.  p.  286.;  Tour, 
des  fcav.  Juillet  1679,  p-.  rn.;  Merc,  de  France,  Avril  1717,  p.. 62.  Fevr.  1719, 
p.  42.;  Rec. des  voyag.  delà  comp,  des  Ind.  Holland,  t.  i.  p.  579.  t.  4.p.  579! 
586.  t.  5.  p.  38.  ion  1 72.  ;  Voyag.  de  Pyrad,  part  2.  p.  187.;  Voyag.  de  Corea!, 
f.  !.  p.  162.  231.  ;  Voyag.  à  la  baye  dTIndfon,  t.  2.  p„  29.  ;  Hilt.  gen.  des 
voy.  1. 11.  p.  26.;  Laet.  defcript.  des  Ind.  Occid.  1.6-  c.  rj.  p.  219.  c.  26.  n.  232, 
b  Diod.  1.  1 .  p.  17. 

0  See  Sanchob.  apud  Eufeb.  p,  35.  A.;  Thucyd.  1.  2.  n.  77.  p.  147.;  Lucret. 

Î.  1.  v.  896.  &  c.  1..6.  v.  1097.  &c.;  Virtuv.  1.  2.  c.  1.;  Diod.  1.  3.  p.  217.;  Plin, 
t.  i2.  fedt.  42.  p.  669.;  Suid  voce  Açvpoçf  t.  1.  p.629.;  Mem.  deTrev,  Jan. 
1-749.  p.  129. 

d  Sanehon.  apud  Eufeb.  p.  34.  D.  e  L.  2.  c.  1. 

f  Phyfiquede  Rohault,  vol.  2.  p.  237.;  Journal  des  fcav.  Avril  1685.  P 
T04-;  Colonne,  hilt.  nat.  t.  1 .  c.  4.;  Hilt.  nat.  de  Plilande,  t..  1 .  p.  8.  9. 10  • 
Mem.  deTrev.  Jan.  1702,  p.  9.;  Merc,  de  France,  Octob.  1726,  p.  2249.  2254* 
Decemb.  1732,  p.  2866,  Jan.  1733,  p.129.  Fevr.  p.  34. 

g  Mem.  deTrev.  Octob.  1708,  p.  1753.;  Academ.  des  feienc.  -année  1706' 

M.  p.  336- 

b  Prganiol  delà  Force,  defcript.  delà  France,  t.  5.  p.  12. 

5  Hilt,  de  la  Chine,  par  le  P.  Semedo,  p.  30.;  Martini,  Atlas  Sin.  p.  37^ 
Colonne,  hilt.  nat.  t.  1 .  p.  377. 
k  Arift.  de  mirab.  aufcult,  p.  1 133*1163. 
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only  by  immerfion,  without  a  pot  or  any  other  vefTel l.  It  has 
happened,  and  it  ftill  happens  fometimes,  that  fubterranean 
fires  breaking  out  in  the  mi  dll  of  foreffs,  woods,  or  copiées, 
fet  them  on  hre,  and  burn  them*1.  If  there  was  a  time  then, 
when  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  were  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of 
fire,  this  was  not  owing;  to  that  element’s  concealing;  itfelf, 
but  to  their  not  knowing  how  to  ufe  it,  how  to  have  it  at  plea- 
lure,  how  to  tranfport  it,  and  how  to  rekindle  it  when  it 
was  extinguifhed.  All  nations  have  carefully  preferred  the 
names  of  thofe  to  wdiom  they  believed  themfelves  indebted  for 

J 

io  ufeful  a  difeovery  n.  They  confidered  them  as  the  invent¬ 
ors  of  arts  °,  becaufe  in  reality  there  is  hardly  any  art  that  can 
difpenfe  with  the  ufe  of  fire. 

We  may  form  very  probable  con'e&ures  about  the  methods 
which  men  at  firff  ufed  to  procure  lire,  when  they  had  occa- 
fion  for  it,  from  ancient  traditions,  and  from  the  prefent  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  favages.  They  could  not  be  long  in  difeovering, 
that,  by  ftriking  two  flints  each  againll  other,  there  went  fparks 
from  them.  They  made  good  ufe  of  this  difeovery  p,  but  they 
could  not  always  find  flints  for  this  purpofe.  NecelTity,  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  arts,  foon  taught  them  how  to  fupply  the  want  of  them. 
They  remarked,  that,  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  hard  wood 
very  ffrongly  againfl  each  ether,  they  railed  fparks,  nay,  that, 
by  rubbing  for  lome  time  two  pieces  of  rotten  wrood,  they  rai- 
fed  flame.  I  hefe  difeoveries  were  fufHcient  to  teach  thefe 
firff:  men  how  to  procure  fire  when  they  pleafed.  The  Phoe¬ 
nicians  related  that  the  collifion  of  trees  had  made  the  difeo¬ 
very  of  lire  *.  The  Chinefe  fay,  that  Sui-gin-fchi,  one  of 
their  firfl  kings,  taught  them  how  to  kindle  fire  by  rubbing 
two  pieces  of  wood  ffrongly  againfl  each  other  r.  The 

1  Journ.  des  fcav.  Mai  1665.  p.  73  ;  Hi  ft  nat.  de  Elflande,  t.  r.  p.  2"  &c.; 
Géographie  de  Varehins,  t  2.  p.  374.  edit,  de  Paris,  in  12.  1755. 

m  Strabo,  1.  12.  p.  8i2.;  Merc,  de  Franc.  Juill.  1723.  p.  203.;  Acad,  des 
fcienc.  t.  1.  p.  426. 

8  See  Sanchon.  apud  Eufeb.  p.  34.  D  ;  Diod.  1.  r.  p,  17.  1.  5.  p.  381.;  Mar. 
ti ni,  hill,  de  la  Chine,  t.i.p.21  :  liygin.  fab.  144  ;  Pauf.  !.  2.  c.  19. 

0  Sanchon.  Diod.  Hygin.  Pauf.  la  is  cit. 

*  See  P!in.  ].  7.  feci.  p.  415.  s  Sanchon.  apud  Eufeb.  p.  34.  D. 

r  Martini,  hilt,  tie  la  Chine,  t.  r.  p.  21 . ;  Elfai  fur  ics  hieroglyph.  des  Egypt. 

p.  4-$. 
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Greeks  had  nearly  the  fame  tradition  f.  It  is  to  this  day  the 
molt  common  method  pradlifed  by  the  favages  L 

Perfons  who  had  fo  little  knowledge  as  thefe  firlt  men,  could 
not  procure  themfelves  either  great  plenty,  or  very  proper  food. 
Every  one  went  his  own  way,  to  gather  the  fruits  and  herbs 
which  grew  in  the  woods  and  fields  ».  They  eat  without  any 
drefling,  what  the  earth  produced  without  any  cultivation  *.  If 
we  perufe  the  annals  of  all  nations,  even  of  thofe  who  were 
afterwards  the  mod:  polite  and  learned,  nothing  can  be  more 
wretthed  and  deplorable  than  the  defcriptions  they  give  us  of 
their  primitive  manner  of  life.  The  Egyptians  originally  lived 
on  the  roots  and  herbs  which  grew  in  their  fields  and  marfhes, 
without  any  other  way  of  diflinguifhing  them  but  by  the  tafle  y . 
The  Greeks  in  like  manner,  in  thefe  firft  ages,  fed  on  roots 
and  wild  fruits  2.  Acorns  feem  to  have  been  their  chief  fup- 
port a.  There  was  a  cuflom  effablifhed  at  Athens  to  recall  the 
memory  of  thefe  ages  of  ignorance  and  rufticity.  They  pre- 
fented  to  the  new-married  pair,  on  the  day  of  their  nuptials, 
a  bafket  of  acorns  mixed  with  bread  b.  We  muft  not  how¬ 
ever  confound  that  kind  of  acorns  on  which  the  Greeks  and 
other  nations  lived  c,  with  thofe  which  are  common  in  our 
woods.  Thefe  laff  are  too  bitter  and  unfubftantial,  ever  to  have 
furnifhed  proper  food  for  man.  The  acorns  fo  often  men¬ 
tioned  in  ancient  traditions,  were  of  a  very  different  quality. 
They  very  much  refembled  chefnuts,  both  in  tafte  and  fla¬ 
vour.  There  are  fuch  grow  and  are  eaten  at  prefent  in  the 


f  Plin.  Î.  4.  fe<ft.  22.  p.  212.;  Solin.  c.  tt.  p.  22,  D.  ;  Acad,  des  infeript.  t.  3. 
M.  p.  385.;  Tournefort,  voyag,  du  Levant,  t.  1 .  p.  244-  245. 

1  N.  relat.  de  la  France  equinox,  p.  178  179.;  Iiift.  de  la  Virginie,  p.  313.5 
Hilt.  nat.  de  Plflande,  t.  2.  p.  201,;  Voyag.  de  Dampier,  t.  1.  p.  143. 
u  In  medium  quaerebant.  Vir.  geor.  1.  1.  v.  127.  Lucr.  J.  6.  v.  937.  938. 
x  See  Strabo,  1.  13,  p.  885.;  Vitruv.  1.  2.  c.  1.  Athen.  I.  1.  p.  12.  D.  ;  Diod, 
L  1 .  p.  n  .  1.  2.  p.  151,;  Ovid,  metam.  1.  1.  v.  103,  faft,  1.  4.  v.  395.;  Æ1.  var, 
Lift.  1.  3.  c.  39.;  Pint,  t,  2.  p.  138.  A.p.  393.  Macrob.  de  fom.  Scip.  1.  2.  c. 
to.  p.153.  Extrait,  des  hilt.  Chin.;  Martini,  hilt,  de  la  Chin.  1. 1.  p.  20. 32.; 


Hilt,  des  Inc.  1. 1,  p.  r 7. 
y  Diod.  1.  f .  p.  52.  2  Panf.  1. 8.  c.  r . 

a  Virg.  georg.  1.  r .  v.  147.  &c.;  Lucret.  t.  5.  v.  1415.;  Plin.  1.  7.  fed.  57.  p. 
4124  Pauf.  1.  8.  c.  1. 

Potter’s  archeolog.  I.  4.  c.  iS. 


e  Strab.  I.  10.  p.  8,25.  1,  15,  p,  1066.1069.  1.  16.  p,_  1 1 1 6 . ;  A.  Cell.  1.  5-  cf 
(f.  p.  313. 
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South  of  Europe  J.  I  imagine  too,  that  under  the  name  of  a- 
corns,  the  ancients  comprehend  feveral  kinds  of  fhell-fruits,  as 
chefnuts,  walnuts,  &c.  c. 

There  are  Hill  fome  traces  of  this  ancient  manner  of  life 
to  be  feen  in  feveral  countries.  Herodotus  lpeaks  of  a  nation 
in  India  that  lived  on  herbage f.  Agatarchides  *,  Diodo¬ 
rus  h,  Strabo  *,  and  fome  others  k,  mention  whole  nations 
who  fubfifted  entirely  on  roots  and  plants.  Modern  travellers 
give  an  account  of  leveral  nations  who  Hill  live  in  the  fame 
favage  manner  1 . 

W oods,  feas,  and  rivers  furnifhed  alfo  fome  provifions  to 
the  firft  men,  according  to  the  climates  they  inhabited.  It  is 
probable,  that,  in  thcfe  ages,  they  made  no  diHincHion  among 
animals  m.  Like  the  lavages,  they  eat  infedfs,  reptiles,  and  fuch 
creatures  as  at  the  very  fight  of  which  we  are  apt  to  fhudder  n. 

Let  us  add  to  thefe  teftimonies  the  authority  of  ancient  cu- 
Homs,  the  faithful  reprefentatives  of  the  primitive  Hate  of  man¬ 
kind.  There  has  always  been  a  great  conformity  between 

4  See  Strab.l.  3. p.  233.  ;  Plin.l.  16.  fedl  6. 

They  ufe  this  kind  of  acorns  at  all  tables  at  this  day  in  Spain.  They  eat 
them  rofted  like  our  ehefnuts.  It  was  thus  the  Greeks  ufed  them  formerly. 
See  Plat,  de  rep.l.  2. p.601.  A.;  Plin.  I.15.  fedt.  25.;  Suid.  voce  JjuXVTa)  fictAOCV, 
1. 1.  p.  719. 

c  See  Porphyr.  de  abft.  1.  2.  p.  128.;  Pauf.  1.  8.  c.  2.  ;  Ifidor.  origin.  1.  17. 
c.*7.  p.  148.;  Mem- de  Trev.  Juin.  1 718,  p.  1132. 

f  L.  3.  n.  100.  e  Apud.  Phot.  c.  22.  23.  hL»3.p.  191. 

*  L.  11.  p.  781.  8c  798.I.  16.  p.  1 1 1 6. 1.  17.  p.  1177. 

k  Lucret.  1.  5.  v.  ih.  8c  17.  1.  6.  v.  932.  Sec.;  Bibl.  anc.  8c  mod.  t.  22.  p.  2r. 

d  Afiadi  Barros, deca  1. 1. 1.  fol.  18.  verfo.;  Pietrod’ella  Valle,  lettre  u.p. 
414.;  Voyag.  de  Damp.  t.  1.  p.  292.  t.  2.p.  134. 8c  156.;  Gemelli,  t.  2.  p.292.; 
Lettr.édif.  t.  7.p.  42.  t.  10.  p.  190.  t.  n.  p.  82.  t.  17.  pref.  p.  26.  t.  18.  p.214. 
&  216.  t.  25.  p.  201.  t.  23.  p.384.;  Voyag.  des  Holland.  t.4.p.  586.;  Voyag.  de 
Benjamin,  p.  56.  57.;  Merc.de France,  Juillet  1726,  p.1640.  Juin  175 5»  t.r.  p.141. 

When  I  fay  with  ancient  writers,  that  the  firft  men  lived  on  roots  and  vege. 
tables,  I  mean  not  to  affirm  that  they  eat  no  flefh,  but  only  that  it  was  not 
their  chief  food. 

m  Diod.  1.  l.p.  52.;  Acofl.  hift.  nat.  deslnd.  1.  7.  c.  2. 

n  The  favages  eat  rats,  toads,  ierpents,  infedts  &c.  See  Hift.  des  Inc. 
t.  t.  p-  ¥>v.  t.  2.  p.  216.;  Geograph.  Nub.  p.  p.  22.;  Afia  di  Barros,  drea  i.Lr. 
fol.  18.;  Rec.  des  voyag.  delà  compag.  des  Ind.  Holland,  t.  5.  p.  169.  &  172. 
Rec.des  voyag.  au  Nord,  t.  8.  p.  174.  ;  Lefcarbot,  hift.  de  la  N.  France,  p. 
751 .;  Voyag.  de  Carpin,  p.  37.;  Voyag.  de  Coreal,  t.  1.  p.  175.  8c  232.;  Voyag 
d'Oyington,  t.  2.  p.  274. 
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the  ordinary  food  of  men,  and  their  facrifices.  They  have 
always  offered  to  the  gods  a  part  of  thofe  things  which  were 
the  chief  fupport  of  their  own  lives.  In  the  firfl  ages,  herbs* 
fruits,  and  plants,  were  their  only  offerings  °.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians,  when  they  went  to  their  temples  to  perform  their  devo¬ 
tions,  carried  a  handful  of  the  herb  they  called  Agrojtis ,  in 
«  remembrance  of  the  great  ufe  it  had  been  of  to  their  an- 
ceflorsr,  There  was  a  time  too,  when  all  their  libations 
were  of  water.  Wine  was  not  then  difcovered  1.  '  They  came 
by  degrees  to  offer  honey milk f,  oil  f,  wineH,  flour*, 
and  at  lafl  animals,  when  thefe  were  become  their  ordinary 
food  y .  As  they  were  ignorant  in  thefe  ages  of  the  art  of 
feafoning  their  meat  with  fait,  the  cuflomwas  continued  of  put¬ 
ting  no  lalt  on  the  intrails  of  the  animals  offered  in  facrifice 

Wretched  and  coarfe  as  the  food  of  thefe  firfl:  men  was,' 
they  were  not  in  a  capacity  to  procure  it  in  fufficient  quantities. 
For  want  of  proper  inffruments  and  neceffary  fkill,  they  muff 
needs  deflroy  and  wafte  a  great  deal  of  their  fruits  and  plants  ; 
like  the  favages  who  cut  down  the  tree  when  they  want  to  pull 
its  fruit  ®.  Befides,  they  had  no  fuitable  arms  for  hunting,  nor 
vD  cits  arid  clones  were  the  only  weapons 
at  that  time  b  ;  and  even  afterwards,  when  they  had  invented 
arrows  and  pikes,  they  knew  of  no  other. way  of  arminy 
them,  but  with  pointed  reeds,  flints,  or  fifh-bones,  We  may 
judge  of  the  circumflances  of  thefe  firfl  men  in  this  refpecf,  by 

0  Theophr.  apud  Porphyr.  de  abflin.  1.  2.  p.  156.  ;  Eufeb.  praep,  evsn^.  |. 
j.  c.  9-  p.  28.;  Bianchini,  iitor.  univ.  p.  156. 

p  Died.  1.  1.  p.  52. 

*  Theophr.  l&co  cit.;  Hygin,  poet.  aftr.  1.  2.  c.  29.;  Bianchini,  p.  307 

r  Theophr.  apud  Porphyr.  de  abft.  p.  156.;  Plato  de  legib.  1.  6  p  875  C  * 
plut.  t.  2.  p.  072.  v 

f  Ovid.  faft.  1.  4.  v.  369.;  PHn.  in  praefat.  p.  3. 

1  Theophr.  loco  cit.  ;  Gen.  c.  28.  v.  18. 

Theophr.  loco  cit.;  Gen.  c.  14.  v.  18.  *  Plato,  Plin.  loch  cit. 

y  See  Porphyr.  de  abft.  1.2.  p.  125.  &c.  2  Athen.  1.  14.  p.  66r.  A. 

*  Voyag.  de  Damp.  t.  4.  p.  185.  &  186.;  Lettres  édif.  t.  11 .  p.  315. 

They  do  this  probably  becaufe  they  know  no  better  way  of  gathering  the 
fruit;  and  as  they  change  their  place  of  relidence  fo  often,  they  give  them* 
f  elves  no  concern  about  the  interest  of  their  fucceffors. 

‘  Hygin,  fab.  274.;  pied.  1.  1,  p,  28.;  Cedren.foJ.  19, 
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thole  or  feveral  nations,  mentioned  both  by  ancient c  and  mo¬ 
dern  <  authors.  In  thefe  firft  ages  too,  they  knew  not  the 
way  of  fifhing  with  nets,  an  art  which  no  favages  are  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  *.  They  made  ufe  of  lines  -  ,  with  hooks  made  of 
wood,  fifh-bones,  and  other  rude  materials  s.  In  a  word,  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  art  of  breeding  and  feeding  flocks,  or  of 
laying  up  any  provifion  againft  a  future  fcarcity. 

It  is  not  at  all  furprifing,  that  having  only  fuch  precarious 
refources,  they  often  found  themfelves  expofed  to  all  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  famine.  It  is  to  thefe  terrible  extremities,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  we  muft  aferibe  that  fhocking  praélice,  of  devouring 
each  other,  which  in  ancient  times  prevailed  in  feveral  places. 
I  hat  there  was  a  time  when  fome  men  were  fo  horridly  fa  - 
vage,  as  to  make  human  flefli  their  food,  is  a  fa&  fo  well  at- 
tefted,  as  to  admit  of  no  difpute  a  fadfc  confirmed  by  the 
example  of  feveral  modern  nations  *  in  both  worlds,  to  whom 
this  kind  of  food  is  frill  familiar.  There  are  people  both  in 
Aha  S  Africa,  and  America  «,  who  hunt  men  as  we  do  wild 
beafts.  They  endeavour  to- take  them  alive,  carry  them  to 
their  huts,  and  kill  them  when  they  find  themfelves  prefled 
with  hunger.  It  is,  I  repeat  it,  the  want  of  food  that  has 
been,  and  ftill  is  the  occafion  of  thefe  horrors  Hiflrory  fur- 
mfhes  us  with  too  many  examples  of  the  direful  erfe&s  of 


f  See  Arrian.  Indie,  p.  565.  ;  Agatarchid.  apud  Phot.  p.  1323.;  Diod.l.  3.  n. 
j8j. &191.;  Tacit,  de  mor.  Germ.  n.  46. 
d  Lefcarbot.  hift.  de  la  N.  Franc,  p.  773-5  Rec.  des  voyag,  au  Nord,  t.  8.  p. 

175.;  Lettres édif.  t.  1.  p.  132.  t.  7-  P-  43-5  Voyag.  de  Dampier,  t.  r.p.94.  t  2. 
p.  142.  *  ** 

'  Relat-  de  la  France  equinox,  p.  156.  ;  Voyag.  de  Dampier,  t.  2.  p.  142. 

1  Sanchon.  apud  Eufeb.  p.  35.  C.  ♦ 

«  See  hift.  nat.  de  PJftande.  t.  2.  p.  204.  &c.;  Voyag.  de  la  baye  d'Hudforr, 
t.  2.  p.  23.;  Rec.  des  voyages  qui  ont  fervi  à  Pétabliflèment  de  la  compagnie 
des  Indes  Holland  t.  4.  p-  560.  t.  r.p.  578.  t.  5.  p.  37.;  Hift.  des  Incas,  t.  1. 
p.  62.  83.;  V  ovag.  de  J.  de  Lery,  p.  170.  171. 
h  SctJ'ufra,  book  I .  p.  3.  &  59. 

1  See  ibid.  p.  4.  *  Merc,  de  France,  Avril  1 7 17. ,p.  65. 

1  Lettres  édif.  t.10.  p.  231.  t.  23.  p.344.  t.  25.  p.  9.;  Lefcarbot,  hift.  delà 

Nouv.  1  rance,  p.  857.;  Voyag.  de.Coreal,  t.  1.  p.  162.  &  228.;  Mem.  deTrev. 
Fevner  1702,  p.  91 . 


m  See  l'hift.  des  Incas,  t.r.  p.253.  255,  282.  300.; 
î.  2.p.  117. 


Voyag,  de  la  baye  cRHudfon, 
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famine,  even  in  civilized  nations  *.  Nay,  in  this  deplorable 
extremity,  mothers  have  been  known  to  devour  their  own 
children  °  ;  and  it  is  fufficient  to  reflect  upon  thofe  fenfations 
with  which  fome  Tailors  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  have 
found  themfelves  to  be  fenfibly  afFe&ed,  to  have  an  idea  of 
what  man  is  capable  of  in  thofe  cruel  moments  p.  Man-eating 
therefore  would  not  be  entirely  laid  afide,  till  mankind  had 
found  out  methods  of  fecuring  a  fubfiftence  ;  and  if  this  hor¬ 
rible  practice  ftiil  fubfifts  among  fome  nations,  it  is  an  effedt 
of  the  ignorance  and  barbarity  of  their  anceftors  *. 

Thefe  firft  men  being  fo  little  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
ufe  of  fire,  could  not  drefs  and  prepare  their  food  in  a  proper 
manner.  They  contented  themfelves  with  gathering  a  few 
roots  or  herbs,  rubbing  them  between  their  hands,  or  bruifing 
them  betwen  two  ftones,  and  then  expofing  them  a  little  to  the 
heat  of  the  fun.  They  managed  much  in  the  fame  manner 
their  flefh  and  fifh,  when  they  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  find  any. 
Agatharchides  i,  Arrian  r,  Diodorus f,  Strabo1,  Pliny  u,  and 
even  fome  modern  relations  fpeak  of  nations  who  had  no  o- 


■  See  Diod.  eclog.  exIibro36.t.  2.  p.  528.  529.;  Strab.  1.  4.  p.  308.;  Olympio- 
dor.  apud  Phot,  p.  189.;  Procop.  de  bello  Goth.  1.  2.  c.  20.:  Lefcarbot,  hift.  de 
la  Nouv.  France,  p.  60.;  Hilt,  de  la  Virginie,  p.  32.  ;  Lettr.  édif.  t.  21 .  p.  165.5 
Voyag.de  Carpin,p.  37.;  Last,  defcript.  des  Indes  Occid.  1.  4.  c.  3.  p.  107. 

0  See  2  Kings  c.  6.  v.  28.  29.;  Jerem.  Lament,  c.  4,  v.  ig.;  Jof.  de  bello  Jud. 
1.  6.  c.  21.;  Olympiodor.  apud  Phot.  p.  189. 

1  See  J.  de  Lery,  voyag.  du  Brefil,  p.  368.;  Rec.  des  voyag.  de  la  compagn. 
des  Indes  Holland,  t.4.  p.  650. 

*  Some  authors  have  reported  that  there  were  formerly  public  markets 
lor  human  fiefh  in  fome  countries  of  Alia,  Africa,  and  America.  Ane.  relat.  des 
Tnd,  &  de  la  Chine,  p.  55.  &  132.  ;  Bibl.  univer.  t.  2.  p.  384.  ;  Hift.  des  Incas, 
f.  1.  c.  12.  p.  51.  ;  Hift.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  5.  p.  97.  227.  t.4.  p.  630.;  Mercure 
de  France,  Octob.  1717,  p.  84.  ;  Laet,  defcript.  deslnd.  Occid.  1.  5.  c.  15.  p. 
166. 

It  appears  very  improbable  to  me,  that  a  people  fo  far  civilized  as  to  have 
public  markets,  would  permit  the  bodies  of  their  fellow-men  to  be  expo- 
led  to  fale  in  them  ;  unlefs  we  could  fuppofe  that  they  had  contracted 
îuch  an  appetite  for  this  kind  of  food,  that  they  could  not  relinquifh  it  even 
when  they  could  procure  other  more  natural  aliments. 

«5  Apud  Phot.  c.  12.  19.  22.  r  Indie,  p.  566. 

f  L-3-P-  185.189.  191.  t  l.  16,  p.  ui6.  A.  p.  1118.  C„ 

l’  L.  7.  p,  374.  !in.  18. 

'*  Aha  di  Banos,  deçà  r.  fob  18.  verfe, 
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other  way  of  drefling  their  food,  but  by  expofing  it  to  the  ray 
of  the  fun.  Even  after  the  difcovery  of  fire,  mankind  were  a. 
considerable  time  before  they  hit  upon  proper  and  commodious 
methods  of  employing  that  element  in  the  preparation  of  their 
food.  We  may  judge  of  the  foolifh  and  bungling  methods 
ufed  by  the  fir  ft  men,  from  thofe  which  modern  travellers  tell 
us  are  pra&ifed  by  fome  nations  at  this  day. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Infulae  Auftrales  difeovered  in  1615* 
knew  no  other  way  of  roafting  hogs  but  by  putting  red-hot 
ftones  into  their  bellies  r.  There  are  feveral  nations,  who  at  this 
day  difeover  no  lefs  ignorance  in  the  manner  of  boiling  their 
victuals.  They  pour  water  into  the  hollow  of  fome  rock,  or 
great  ftone,  and  then  throw  burning  coals,  or  ftenes  made  red- 
hot,  into  the  water,  which  by  this  means  is  fufficicntly  heated 
to  boil  their  meat 2.  The  difficulty  and  inconvenience  of 
fuch  methods  made  them  endeavour  to  find  out  others  more 
proper  and  eafy.  They  contrived  vellbls  for  boiling  water 
more  commodious  than  rocks,  or  great  ftones.  The  fa  v  ages 
of  New  France  boil  their  water  in  a  kind  of  wooden  troughs, 
by  putting  ftones  heated  in  the  fire  into  it,  and  changing  them 
from  time  to  time  a. 

Mankind  muft  foon  have  been  difgufted  with  thefe  tedious 
and  uncouth  methods  of  preparing  their  food.  They  would 
naturally  try  to  procure  vefiels,  which  receiving  the  impreffions 
of  the  fire  from  without,  would  communicate  it  to  the  water 
within  them.  The  point  was  to  find  materials,  both  common 
and  eafy  to  be  wrought,  and  at  the  fame  time  capable  of  refitt¬ 
ing  the  aclion  of  fire  fo  long  as  was  ncceflary  for  boiling  their 
meat.  This  was  a  difcovery  only  to  be  made  by  many  trials*  ' 
We  may  be  convinced  of  this  by  the  following  examples.  The 
favages  of  Forbiffier’s  Straits  ufed  a  kind  of  boiler  made  of 
the  fkins  of  fiftt  newly  killed  b.  The  inhabitants  of  the  weftern 
iflands  of  Scotland  formerly  ufed  the  fkins  of  animals,  newly 

7  Rec.  des  voyag.  qui  ont  fervi  à  rétabli  (foment  de  la  compagn.  des  Indes 
Rolland,  t.  4.  p.  5S3. 

2  Hift.  des  iflcs  Antilles,  p.  17.  ;  Relut,  de  la  GaTpefie,  p.  51. 
a  Lefcarbot,  bid,  de  la  Nonv.  France,  p.  8  >5.  ;  Moeurs  des  fauvages,  t. 

2,  p.  8".  ;  Acofti,  hiit.  des  Indes  Oooid.  1.  3.  c.  2.  loi.  174. 

*  roc.  des  voyag.  au  NorJ,  t.  1 .  p.  22^, 

Y  OJ*.  L  Lr  flayed. 
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flayed,  for  the  fame  purpofec.  The  Oftiakes  at  this  day  drefs 
their  vidtuals  in  kettles  made  of  the  bark  of  trees  d.  In  Siam 
the  common  people  have  no  other  way  of  drefling  their  rice, 
but  by  putting  it  upon  the  fire  in  a  cocoa  fhell  ;  the  fhell  burns 
while  the  rice  is  drefling,  but  the  rice  is  done  enough  before 
the  fhell  is  quite  confumed  e.  The  inhabitants  of  Amboyna 
and  Ternate  make  ufe  of  bamboos,  or  hollow  reeds,  for  the 
fame  purpofe  f. 

Thefe  were  very  defedtlve  and  rude  expedients.  They  re¬ 
quired  to  be  renewed  every  moment.  Neceflity,  the  mother 
of  invention,  foon  taught  them  more  commodious  methods. 
What  we  read  in  the  hiftory  of  a  favage  nation,  may  fuggeft 
unto  us,  by  what  fteps  men  arrived  at  the  art  of  making  more 
«durable  and  commodious  veflels.  In  the  relation  of  a  voyage 
to  Terra  Auftralis,  we  are  told  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  boiled  their  food  in  pieces  of  hollow  wood,  which 
they  fet  upon  the  fire,  and  they  prevented  their  burning  by 
dawbing  them  with  a  fattifh  kind  of  clay  *. 

It  was  fome  fuch  practice  as  this  that  probably  gave  men 
the  firfb  idea  of  making  earthen  ware.  This  experiment  ha¬ 
ving  taught  them,  that  there  were  fome  kinds  of  clay  which 
would  refill:  the  adtion  of  fire,  it  was  a  natural  and  eafy  thought 
to  take  away  the  wood,  and  make  ufe  of  the  outward  cruft 
when  fufficiently  burnt  and  hardened.  It  is  a  remark  of  Plato's, 
that  the  potters  art  was  exceeding  ancient,  becaufe  it  did  not 
require  the  ufe  of  metals h.  It  is  probable,  that  at  firft  they 
knew  not  how  to  give  their  earthen  ware  that  great  hardnefs 
and  varniili  in  which  their  great  excellence  conflits.-  Their 
firft  veflels  were  like  thofe  of  the  favages,  pieces  of  clay  or 
fat  earth  dried  in  the  fun,  or  baked  in  the  fire  « ,  They 

c  Refpubl.  five  flat,  Scot.  &  Hibern.  divert,  autor.  p.  33.  See  alfo  Herod, 
1.  4.  n.  6r. 

A  Rec.  des  voyag.  an  Nord,  t.  8.  p.  43- 

*  Hi  ft.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  9.  p.  248. 

f  Rec.  des  voyag.  qui  ont  iervi  à  FétablifTement  de  la  compagn.  des  Indes 
Holland,  t.  3.  p.  322  ;  Chardin,  t.  4.  p.  171. 172. 

s  jvfcm.  for  eftablilhing  a  Chriftian  million  in  the  third  world,  or  Terra 
j^uftralis,  p.  15.  &  16. 

*  De  leg.  1.  3.  p.  805.  C.  5  Moeurs  des  fauvag.  t.  2.  p.  87. 
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were  quite  ignorant  of  the  art  of  varnifhing  thefe  veflels  with 
lead*,  an  art  which  was  difcovered  by  a  mere  chance,  as  we 
(hall  have  occafion  to  mention  by  and  by 

The  difcovery  and  introduction  of  arts  by  degrees  relieved 

tnankind  from  many  of  thofe  wants  and  calamities  with 

which  they  had  been  opprefTed,  immediately  after  the  confufion 

of  tongues  and  difperfion  of  families.  Their  reunion,  and 

efpecially  the  eftablifhment  of  laws,  contributed  greatly  to 

this  happy  change.  When  families  were  reaflembled,  they 

began  to  lludy  the  arts  ;  but  they  never  could  have  formed 

great  fiâtes,  or  carried  arts  to  much  perfection,  without  fome 

means  of  providing  for  the  fubfiftence  of  great  numbers  in  one 

fixed  and  fettled  place.  This  never  could  have  been  done  but 

1  \ 

by  the  difcovery  of  agriculture. 

All  nations  have  given  the  honour  of  this  difcovery  to  their 
firft  fovereigns.  The  Egyptians  faid,  that  Ofiris  made  men 
defift  from  eating  each  other,  by  teaching  them  to  cultivate 
the  earth  m.  The  Chinefe  annals  relate,  that  Gin-hoang,  one 
of  the  firft  kings  of  that  countr) ,  invented  agriculture,  and 
by  that  rheans  collected  men  into  fociety,  who  before  had 
wandered  in  the  fields  and  woods  like  brute  beafts  n.  The  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  Greeks,  that  anthropophagy  ceafed  upon  the 
difcovery  of  honey,  means  the  fame  thing,  that  men  defificed 
from  preying  upon  each  other  as  foon  as  they  found  any  other 
food  °.  Ancient  hiftorians  mention  the  great  pains  taken  by 
Alexander  the  Great  to  inftruCt  feveral  barbarous  nations  he 
met  with  in  the  courfe  of  his  conquefts,  in  the  art  of  agricul¬ 
ture  r.  This  has  been  done  in  America  in  our  own  tinier 
It  is  with  the  fame  view,  to  prevent  the  horrors  men  may  be 
driven  to  bv  famine,  that  all  civilized  nations  take  care  to  lay 
up  provifions  againft  a  future  fcarcity  r. 

*  Voyag.de  Frezier,  p.  70.  1  Infra,  c.  4. 

m  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  17.  ;  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  356.  A. 

*  Mart.  hift.  de  la  Chin.  t.  1.  p.  18. 

0  Sohol.  Pind.  ad  Pyth.  4.  v.  107.  p.  219. 

p  Strabo,  1.  11.  p.  786.  787.;  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  328.  C.  ;  Plin.  1.  6.  fe£t.  25.  p.  325. 

q  Hilt,  des  Incas,  t.  1.  p.  21.  300.  301.  ;  Nouv.  relat.  de  la  France  equi¬ 
nox,  p.  23.  ;  Lettr.  edif.  t.  2.  p.  1 79- 

'  See  Gcn.c.  41.  y.  35.  &c.  ;  Hift.  des  Incas,  t.  1 .  p.  21. 192.  237.  t.  2.  p.94* 
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The  reunion  of  families  and  inftitution  of  political  fociety, 
by  giving  birth  to  arts,  procured  to  mankind  all  the  conve- 
niencies  and  fweets  of  life.  All  political  focieties,  however, 
have  not  made  equal  improvements  in  the  arts.  Thefe  have 
been  carried  to  different  degrees  of  perfedion  by  different  peo¬ 
ple.  It  will  be  proper  to  explain  this  a  little. 

At  the  commencement  of  focieties,  their  firk  care  would  be 
to' provide  the  neceffaries  of  life.  But  the  means  of  doing 
tms  would  be  more  or  lefs  perfed  according  to  the  climate 
and  genius  of  the  different  people.  In  fome  countries  they 
would  begin  by  improvements  in  the  arts  of  hunting  and 
lulling  f.  Hunting  especially,  was  the  principal  employment 
of  a  great  part  of  mankind  in  the  firk  ages  of  the  world. 
They  were  obliged  to  this  in  order  to  defend  their  own 
lives  again!!  the  affaults  of  wfild  beaks,  as  well  as  to  procure 
fpbkkence  £.  1  here  are  kill  a  great  many  nations  in  both 

continents,  whofe  whole  employment  is  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing  u. 


But  the  more  indukrious  and  difcerning  part  of  mankind 
would  foon  obferve,  that  amongk  that  innumerable  multitude 
of  animals  which  were  Spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  there 
were  fame  which  lived  in  droves  and  herds,  and  were’ much 
more  tame  and  tradable , than  the  reh.  They  would  endea¬ 
vour  to  make  themfelves  makers  of  thefe,  to  confine  them  in 
inclofures,  to  make  tnem  multiply  that  they  might  always 
have  a  fufficient  number  of  them  at  their  command.  A  great 
part  of  the  world  in  thefe  firk  ages,  and  for  a  long  time  after, 
derived  their  chief  fubfikence  from  their  docks  *.  We  know 
Several  numerous  and  powerful  nations  who  at  this  day  fol¬ 
low  this  way  of  life,  and  are  furnifhed  wfith  every  thino-  they 
ftand  in  need  of  from  their  flocks  and  herds  r.  / 

'  Men  would  next  apply  themfelves  to  examine  the  produc- 


f  Sanchoa.  a  pud  Eufeb.  p.  35.  B.  *  See  infra  book  6  c  r 

p  i  p  *8  Lmr d’4f  V22r‘  ‘  •  P-  283' 5  Rec‘ des  au  Nord.  t.  S. 

trk  V  .P‘  Lettr-cdlf-  t-  r°-P.  200.  315.  316.  t.  il.  p.  376.  t  23  p  22- 
ILft.  des  incas,  t.  1.  p.330.;  Voyag.  de  Frezier,  p.  r^o  -  Vova-  de  Damn 

*.2  p.r42. 143.;  Nouv.  relat.de  la  France  equinox,  p.  26  •  Bib  univt  -  d  sic/ 

*  Plato  de  leg.  1.  3.  p.  804.  &c.  ;  Var.  de  re  ruft  1  z\ c  ,  *  *  °,p‘  5  9’ 

?  The  Tartars,  Arabians,  frc.  ' 
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lions  of  the  earth.  This,  without  any  cultivation,  prefented 
them  with  a  great  many  plants  and  fruits  which  afforded  a 
very  agreeable  and  fublfantial  nourifhment.  They  would  be¬ 
gin  their  obfervations  upon  thefe,  by  diftinguifhing  the  beff 
kinds,  efpecially  fuch  as  kept  longeft  after  they  were  gather¬ 
ed  z.  They  would  next  endeavour  to  find  out  the  heft  ways 
of  ufing  them,  to  difcover  the  arts  of  increafing  their  quan¬ 
tity  and  improving  their  qualities  by  cultivation.  It  is  to  the 
difcovery  of  agriculture  we  are  indebted  for  that  prodigious 
number  of  arts  and  fciences  we  now  enjoy.  As  long  as 
mankind  had  no  other  way  of  fubfifting  but  by  hunting, 
fifhing,  and  feeding  their  flocks,  arts  made  but  very  little 
progrefs.  This  kind  of  life  obliged  them  to  remove  often  from 
place  to  place,  and  did  not  require  the  knowledge  of  many 
arts.  Thofe  nations  who  do  not  pra&ife  agriculture,  have 
ftill  but  a  very  (lender  acquaintance  with  the  arts  and  fciences. 
The  cultivation  of  the  earth  obliged  thofe  who  applied  them- 
felves  to  it,  to  fix  in  a  certain  place,  and  to  find  out  the  va¬ 
rious  arts  they  flood  in  need  of. 


CHAP.  I. 

Agriculture. 

AOricuIture  confifis  of  feveral  branches.  By  this  word  we 
underftand  the  art  of  raifing  all  kinds  of  trees,  plants, 
fruits,  and  grains.  But  as  tillage  is  the  moft  neceffary  and  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  agriculture,  we  fhall  begin  with  it. 

*  Diod.  1,  1 .  p,  12, 
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Of  Hujbandry.  - 


|^Ufbandry,  or  the  culture  of  grain,  is  an  art  fo  toilfome,  te¬ 
dious,  and  complicated,  and  requires  fuch  great  atten¬ 
tion  and  fuch  various  knowledge,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  was  fd 
long  unknown  to  the  greateft  part  of  mankind.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive  how  men  '  attained  at  firft  the  knowledge 
of  com  and  other  grains  which  are  cultivated.  We  do 
not  fee  at  prefent  any  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  or  rice  grow- 
ing  fpontaneoufly  on  our  commons.  Are  we  to  fuppofe  then^ 
thtu  cci  tain  kinds  or  hevocige  which  grow  in  all  countries,  in¬ 
clude  in  them  the  effence  and  principles  of  all  the  kinds  of  grain 
which  make  our  principal  food  at  prefent  ?  Shall  we°fay, 
that  culture  makes  them  unfold  their  latent  qualities,  brings 
them  to  perfe&ion,  and  at  laft,  by  reiterated  efforts,  raifes  them 
to  wneat,  rye,  barley,  oats?  &c.  Experience  indeed  has 
taught  us,  that  culture  renders  fome  fruits  much  more  beau¬ 
tiful  and  excellent  than  they  naturally  grow,  nay  brings  them 
to  fo  great  perfection  that  they  will  hardly  be  taken  for  the 
fame  fpecies.  But  it  is  ingrafting  makes  this  great  change 
m  the  nature  of  fruits  ,  and  this  is  an  operation  which  can¬ 
not  be  performed  on  grajfes.  As  to  fimple  cultivation,  it 
is  a  great  miftake  to  imagine,  that  it  can  ever  change  the  fun¬ 
damental  effence  and  fpecies  of  grains.  Some  authofs,  it  is 
true,  have  formerly  advanced  this  a  ;  but  the  contrary  is  at  prê¬ 
tent  univerfally  known  and  acknowledged  b.  Grains  were 
created  fuch  as  they  are  at  prefent,  The  ancients  even  tell  us 
of  fome  countries  where  corn  grew  fpontaneouily  w  And  that 
we  know  not  any  climate  at  prefent  that  produces  wild  wheat, 

Theophraft.  biff:,  plant.  1.  2.  c.  3*  See.  5. 1.  8.  c.  6.  de  cauf.  plant.  Î  4 
C.  6.  ;  Plin.  I.18.  fed.  20.  p.  hi  . 

b  See  acad.  des  feienees,  arm.  1708.  mem.  p.  85.;  Mercure  de  France 
Fevr.  1 730,  p.  299.  ;  Duhamel,  traité  de  la  culture  des  terres,  p  14c  •  Men/ 
deTrev.  Mai  1714,  p.  814.  ’ 

g  Plato,  in  Menex.  p.  512.  ;  Ariffc.  de  mirab.  aufcult.  p.  rr54.  A.  ;  Theoph. 

Lift,  plant  1  4.  c.  5  p  78.  ;  Diod.  1,  1 .  p.  17.  1.  5.  p.  33*  •  &  B&b  ;  Strabo,  1. 15. 

U-  101 7-  >  1  bn.  I.18.  fed.  13.  p.  108.  ;  Syncell.  p.  28.  See  alfo  what  Hero- 
dot u s  lays  of  a  kind  of  com  ufed  jn  India,  1.  3.  n.  100. 
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rye,  barley,  or  oats  of  itfelf,  is  probably  owing  to  the  want 
of  diligent  inquiry.  Nay,  if  we  may  believe  fome  modern 
relations,  thefe  grains  grow  naturally  in  fome  places  at  this 

Agriculture  is  one  of  thofe  arts  which  the  deluge  did  not 
deftroy  entirely.  The  feriptures  tell  us,  that  Noah  under- 
ftood  and  pradtifed  it  c  -,  and  it  is  highly  probable  he  would 
inftruxft  his  pofterity  in  the  knowledge  of  it.  But  the  confu^ 
fion  of  tongues,  and  difperfion  of  families,  made  this  art  to 
be  forgotten  by  the  greateft  part  of  mankind.  This  difeovery, 
however,  was  not  entirely  loft  by  thofe  families  who  continued 
in  the  plains  of  Shinar,  or  near  them.  Some  knowledge  of 
hufbandry  too  might  be  preferred  by  thofe  families  which  fet¬ 
tled  early  in  countries  where  the  foil  was  loofe  and  light,  and 
verv  fertile.  All  thefe  conjectures  are  founded  on  hiftory, 
which  informs  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mefopotamia,  Pale- 
ftine,  Egypt,  and  perhaps  China,  applied  themfelves  to  huf¬ 
bandry  in  the  very  firft  ages.  The  knowledge  of  hufbandry 
among  the  Babylonians  was  as  ancient  as  their  hiftory  f.  We 
cannot  doubt  the  great  antiquity  of  this  art  in  thefe  countries. 
Mofes  tells  us  that  Nimrod  and  Aft’ur  built  feveral  cities  :  it  is 
impoflible  to  imagine  how  they  could  do  this,  without  the 
aftiftance  of  agriculture  s.  The  Phoenician  traditions,  fup- 
ported  by  feripture,  reprefented  hufbandry  as  known  among 
them  in  the  remoteft  ages  h.  It  is  faid,  that  Ifaac,  when  he 
dwelt  in  Paleftine,  fowed  and  reaped  an  hundred-fold  *.  The 
Egyptians  gave  the  honour  of  this  difeovery  to  Ifis,  and  her 
hufband  Ofiris  k.  Hufbandry  muft  have  been  very  early  known 
in  that  country.  We  fee  that  Abraham  in  a  time  of  famine 
retired  into  Egypt1.  Jacob  fent  his  fons  thither  to  buy  corn 
in  the  like  circumftances  m.  The  Chinefe  may  difpute  with 
any  of  thefe  nations,  the  antiquity  of  their  acquaintance  with 
this  art,  for  they  pretend  to  have  learned  it  from  Chin-nong 

d  Lefcarbot,  hift.  delà  N.  France,  p.  251.  255.  8:  261.;  T.ettr.  rJif.  t.  ir. 
p.  385.  t.  25.  p.  71.;  Hift.  nat.  de  PIflande,  t.  1.  p.  25:1.  ;  Jvaet,  defeript.  des 
Jndes  Occid.  1 .  2.  c.  1 .  p.  34. 

e  Gen.  c.  9.  v.  20.  f  Berof.  apud  Syncel.  p.  28  &  29. 

s  Gen.  c.  id.  v.  10.  if.  &  12.  h  Sanchon.  apud  F.nfeb.  p.  3b.  C. 

1  Gen.  c.  26.  v.  12.  k  D;od.  1.  1.  p.  17.  &  18  ;  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  356.  A. 

1  Gch.  c.  12.  v.  10.  ^  Gen.  c.  42.  v.  2, 
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_the  fucceflbr  of  Fo-hi  B.  However  this  may  be,  it  was  from 
thefe  countries,  no  doubt,  and  fome  others,  that  the 'art  of 
cultivating  grain  was  brought  in  procefs  of  time  into  other 
climates.  I  he  Greeks,  for  example,  faid  they  learned  agri¬ 
culture  from  the  Egyptians  The  Romans  believed  this  art 
had  been  brought  into  Italy  from  Africa  and  Greece  ?. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  fome  nations  might  make  the  difco- 
very  of  this  art  themfelves.  Some  of  thofe  families  whq  in 
their  favage  and  vagabond  Rate  had  loft  the  knowledge  of  it, 
might  come  into  diftricfs  where  grain  in  fmall  quantities  grew 
fpontaneoufly  ;  they  would  naturally  Rudy  to  improve  this  o-ift 
of  Providence.  But  it  would  be  with  great  difficulty  and  bv 

very  flow  degrees,  that  fuch  a  people  attained  this  art  without 
a  mafter. 

In  the  firft  place,  they  muff  have  invented  tools  and  inftru- 
ments  necefiary  for  hufbandry,  and  the  number  of  thefe  is 
confederate.  The  firft  hufbandmen  tilled  the  ground  by  : 
mere  ftrength  of  arm  ;  their  tools  were  extremely  cl  unify  and 
imperfect  s.  Such  was  the  Rate  of  the  Peruvians  at  the  dif- 
covery  of  that  country.  1l  hey  had  no  ploughs,  nor  beaRs  of 
ouiden.  I  hey  turned  the  foil  with  a  kind  of  fhovel  \  and 
when  it  was  properly  prepared,  dropt  the  feed  into  little  holes 
made  with  the  end  ot  a  Rick  r  There  are  a  great  many  na¬ 
tions  even  at  this  day,  who  know  no  better  methods  f.  The 
favages  of  New  Prance  till  their  grounds  with  a  wooden 
inftrument,  not  unlike  the  hoe  of  our  vine-dreffers  1  ;  fome  do 
it  with  fhovels  u,  and  others  even  with  wooden  hooks  x.  The 
common  inftrument  ufed  by  the  negroes  of  Gambra  for  turn¬ 
ing  the  earth,  is  a  kind  of  wooden  fhovel,  like  their  oars  r  i 

K  Martiru,  hilt,  de  la  Chine,  1,  r .  p.  32.  ;  Hift:.  gen.  des  voyages,  t.  6.  p.  196. 

®  Diod.  1.  1 .  p.  34.  1.  5.  p.  385. 

v  Feftus,  voce  Libyens  campus,  p.210.  Cicero,  t.  4.  p.478. 

4  Diod.  !.  3.  p.  232.  233.  ;  Pint.  t.  2.  p.  378.  &  379. 
r  Conquête  du  Pérou,  t.  1 .  p.  47.  ;  Hift,  des  Incas,  t.  2.  p.  83, 
f  See  Phi  ft .  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  3.  p.  1 1 7. 

*  Lefcarbot,  hiftoire  de  laNouv.  Franc,  p.  778. 
u  Lettr.  edif.  t.  12.  p.  10. 

*  Lefcarbot,  p.  834. ;  Moeurs  des  fauvages,  t.  2.  p.  76.  8z  io6/;  Voyag.  de 
Coreal,  t.  1 .  p.  33. 

?  Hift.  gen,  des  voyag.  t,  3.  p.  j83.  &  189. 
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others  have  nothing  but  a  iort  of  trowels  z.  The  negroes 
of  Senegal  go  five  or  fix  ol  them  into  a  field,  and  turn  the 
foil  with  their  fwords  a.  The  original  inhabitants  of  the 
Canaries  performed  this  work  with  the  horns  of  oxen  ■>. 

The  people  who  ufed  thefe  bungling  methods  mull  have  loft 
all  traces  of  this  art,  otherwife  they  would  have  employed 
more  commodious  and  more  effectual  inftruments.  Several 
nations  in  the  very  firft  ages  after  the  difperfion  wrere  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  machines,  wrhich,  by  turning  up  the  earth  in  an  ex¬ 
peditious  and  effectuai  manner,  faved  them  much  toil,  and  pro¬ 
cured  them  far  more  abundant  harvefts.  The  plough  was 
then  undoubtedly  ufed  in  fome  countries.  We  have  a  proof 
of  this  as  to  the  Egyptians,  in  the  worfhip  paid  by  that 
people  to  the  facred  bulls,  whom  they  called  Apis  and 
Mneves.  Thefe  well-known  and  very  ancient  rites  of  wror- 
fhip,  were  founded  on  the  great  fervices  they  believed  thefe 
animals  had  rendered  to  thofe  princes  they  efteemed  the  in¬ 
ventors  of  agriculture c.  I  have  already  faid,  the  Egyptians 
believed  they  were  indebted  to  Cfiris  for  this  art  This 
prince  was  alfo  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  plough  *.  They 
even  faid  he  had  taught  the  Scythians  to  make  ufe  of  oxen  for 
tillage  f.  It  appears  from  feripture  that  the  pra&ice  of  plough¬ 
ing  was  eftablifhed  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Jofeph  r.  It  was 
as  ancient  in  Paleftine.  The  Phoenicians,  the  firft  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  that  country,  aferibed  the  invention  of  the  plough 
to  Dagon  faid  to  be  the  fon  of  heaven  *.  We  have  juft  now 
mentioned,  that  when  Ifaac  was  in  Paleftine,  he  fowled  and 
leaped  an  hundred-fold  ;  a  fa&  which  neceffarily  fuppofes  that 
the  art  of  tillage  was  well  known  in  that  country.  We 
fee  too,  that,  in  the  days  of  Job,  they  ploughed  with  oxen  in 
Arabia  \  In  a  word,  the  Chinefe  pretend  that  they  recei¬ 
ved  the  plough  from  Chin-nong  the  fucceftor  of  Fo-hi  *. 

The  ftruclure  of  the  firft  ploughs  was  very  fimplc.  That 
m  achine,  at  prclent  complicated  enough,  in  fome  countries orio  i- 


7Hiit  gen.  desvoyag.t.  5.  P:6x  a  Ibid.  t.  2.  p.  302.  b  Ibid,  p.229  &  2,-» 
c  Diod.  !.  I .  p.  25.  d  Supra,  p.  87.  F  V  5  * 

*  v r1™tli.ara1l'a  manu  folertif  cii  GJiri >.  Tibul.I.  1.  el  eg.  7  v  29 
[  a:tlh?nyf  Periegen  v.  3  6.  £  Gen.  c.  45.  v.  6. 

Sec  oar  dilfertation. 


*  Sanchon.  apud  Kufeb.  p.  37.  D.  ‘  1  Chap.  ; .  v.  14 
k  Martini,  hift.  de  1j  Chine,  ].  i  P.  32 
.Vop.  I.  !\/T 
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nally  copfifted  only  of  one  beam  of  wood,  fo  bent  that  the  one 
end  of  it  funk  into  the  ground,  and  they  yoked  the  oxen  to 
the  other  :  it  had  no  wheels  ;  they  had  only  added  one  handle, 
by  which  the  ploughman  directed  and  turned  it  as  he  pleafed. 
Such  was  the  ancient  plough  of  the  Greeks  l.  Such  at  this 
day  is  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  La  Conception  in  Chili  ;  their 
plough  confifts  only  of  the  crooked  branch  of  a  tree,  and  i 5 
drawn  by  two  oxen  w.  Ploughs  were  afterwards  made  of  two 
pieces,  the  one  long,  to  which  they  yoked  the  oxen;  the  other 
fhort,  which  ferved  as  a  plough-fhare,  for  cutting  the  earth. 
Thefe  ploughs  were  flail  very  Ample,  and  had  no  wheels.  We 
may  judge  of  this  by  the  description  which  the  Chinefe  hifto- 
rians  have  given  of  that  inftrument,  of  which  they  believe 
Chin-nong  the  fucceiTor  of  Fo-hi  was  the  inventor.  They  fay, 
f*  7  hat  anciently  men  lived  on  fruits,  plants,  and  the  flefli  of 
<É  animals,  without  knowing  how  to  plough  or  fow.  But 
«  Chin  -nong  the  fucceiTor  of  Fo-hi,  obferving  the  difference 
of  feafons  and  of  foils,  cut  down  a  piece  of  wood,  which 
he  called  Suy  to  v/hich  he  yoked  oxen  ;  he  then  bent  and 
hardened  in  the  fire  another  piece  of  wood,  of  which  he 
made  a  plough-fhare  ;  and  thus  he  taught  men  to  plough  the 
ground 

It  is  probable,  that  the  Egyptians  ufed  a  plough  much 
of  the  fame  kind  in  the  earlieft  times.  W e  have  a  defcrip¬ 
tion  of  it  in  Hefiod  °.  As  the  Egyptians  taught  the  Greeks 
agriculture  r,  it  is  natural  to  think  they  would  teach  them  the 
form  of  their  plough,  which  is  ufed  even  to  this  day  in  fome 
diftrjcls  of  the  High  sr  ^  Roni(i|iSj  For  nisny  ^ 

knew 

«-  -  i  S 

1  See  Hefiod-  °P-  V-  443.  Tile  Greeks  called  air&yvtt. 

P  Voyag.  de  Frezier,  p.  70.  «  Extrait  des  hift.  Chin.  ' 

Op.  v.  443.  The  Greeks  called  this  A’^or^ov  7T7)x. tom, 
f  See  part  2.  book  2.  fed.  2.  c.  1. 

n  See  the  figure  of  it  in  Norden’s  voyage  to  Egypt,  t.  1 .  plate  56. 

If  we  believe  Herodotus,  1.  2.  n.'  14.  Ælian.  hift.  animal.  1.  io.  c.  16.  Plin. 

1.  18.  feci.  47.  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  670.  the  Egyptians  anciently  did  not  plough 
their  grounds.  Thefe  authors  tell  us,  that  as  Coon  as  the  inundation  of  the 
Iu!e  was  retired,  every  one  fowed  his  field  while  it  was  foft  and  wet,  and 
then  tinned  a  herd  ot  fwine  into  it,  who  preffed  the  feed  into  the  earth 
■With  their  feet.  '  i  .  «  *.  -  a  2 
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knew  no  other  kind r.  Such  alfo  are  thofe  ufed  in  the  fouth  of 
France,  and  in  general  in  all  hot  countries1-.  I  jfhall  only  ob¬ 
serve,  that  in  the  ages  of  which  I  am  fpeaking,  and  even  long 
after,  they  ufed  no  iron  or  other  metal  in  their  ploughs,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  defcription  Hefiod  gives  us  of  thofe  of  the 
Greeks  r.  Strabo  fpeaks  of  fome  nations  who  made  ufe  of 
ploughs  entirely  of  wood  u.  They  do  fo  in  Mingrelia  *  and 
feveral  other  countries  at  this  dav. 

J 

The  form  of  their  ploughs  confirms  an  ohfervatipn  which  I 
have  already  made,  and  which  muft  not  efcape  us,  that  tillage 
was  invented  by  thofe  nations  which  inhabited  a  light  and 
loofe  foil.  Thefe  foils,  having  no  great  depth  or  confidence, 
were  eafily  turned  ;  and  the  machines  we  have  defcribed,  would 
be  fufficient  for  that  purpofe.  On  the  contrary,  ftrong  foils 
are  naturally  of  a  compadf  and  folid  texture;  the  parts  of  them 
will  remain  cold  and  without  action,  if  they  are  not  deeply 
ploughed  and  thoroughly  feparated.  It  is  only  by  this  means 
they  can  be  penetrated  by  the  action  of  the  fun,  and  receive 
the  imprefiions  of  the  atmofphere;  Hence  the  different 
form  of  ploughs. 

The  ancients  made  ufe  only  of  oxen  in  tillage.  The  Greeks 
who  fpeak  of  the  ancient  Bacchus  as  the  inventor  of  agricul¬ 
ture  j  ,  fay  he  was  the  firfi:  who  brought  oxen  out  of  India 
into  Europe  2.  We  may  infer,  however,  from  a  paflage  in 
Deuteronomy,  that  in  ancient  times  they  fometirnes  ufed  affes 


Thisfaft,  as  it  is  related  by  thefe  authors,  has  always  appeared  to  me  very 
fufpicious.  Hogs  feeai  very  unfit  for  this  purpofe,  and  more  likely  to  de¬ 
vour  the  grain  than  to  prefs  it  into  the  earth.  Befides>  it  would  be  impol- 
fible  for  thefe  animals  to  extricate  themfelves  out  of  the  fhud,  in  which  - 
the  fowers  funk  to  the  knees.  Maillet,  defeript.  de  PEgypt,  let.  9.  p.  7. 

I  am  periuaded,  that  Pliny,  Ælian,  and  Plutarch  fpeak  only  after  Hero¬ 
dotus.  For  it  is  certain,  from  the  teftimony  of  Diodorus,  1.  1 .  p.  43.  and 
of  Pliny  himfelf,  lococit.  and  of  modern  travellers,  that  they  did,  and  kill 
do,  plough  their  lands  in  Egypt.  Herodotus  probwbl y  never  law  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  practice,  and  had  miflaken  the  meaning  of  fome  more  ancient  writer. 
See  Les  jugemens  fur  quelques  ouvrages  nouveaux,  Avignon  1745,  in  120. 
to*  P-  241 .  ire. 

See  Virg.  georg.  1.  i.v.  169.  f  See  Lcttr.  édif.  t.  12.  p.91. 

x  Op.  1 . 443-  ire.  u  L.  1 1.  p.  767.  21  Chardin,  1. 1 .  p.  127. 

y  piod.  1.  4.  p-  249.  1. 3.  p.  232.  2  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  262.  B. 
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for  the  plough.  Mofes  forbids  the  Ifraelites  to  plough  with  an 
ox  and  an  afs  together3. 

It  was  not  enough  to  have  fown  grain,  means  muft  have 
been  ufed  to  make  it  take  root  and  grow.  It  mult  have  been 
covered  with  the  foil,  that  it  might  not  want  that  nouri/hment 
which  was  necefiary  to  make  it  grow  and  ripen.  This  was  the 
intention  of  the  harrow  ;  a  very  ufeful,  and  very  ancient  in- 
flrument,  fince  we  find  it  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job  b.  The 
Chinefe  have  even  preferved  the  name  of  the  perfon  they  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  harrow.  They  beftow  very 
high  commendations  in  their  books  on  this  invention,  which 
was  for  a  long  time  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  as  I  fhall  remark 
in  the  article  of  thefe  people. 

I  mull  not  conclude  the  fubjedl  I  am  now  upon,  without 
taking  notice  of  the  great  pains  which  all  civilized  nations 
have  been  at  to  fertilize  their  grounds,  and  make  them  pro¬ 
duce  more  than  they  would  have  done  naturally. 

In  the  fint  ages,  after  men  began  to  cultivate  the  earth,  they 
mull  have  found  it  exceedingly  fertile.  Ifaac  having  fown  reap¬ 
ed  an  hunured-iold  c.  But  this  fertility  could  neither  be  gene¬ 
ral,  nor  of  long  duration.  The  foil  exhaufls  itfelf  by  bearing. 
Men  were  foon  obliged  therefore  to  contrive  methods  for  re¬ 
newing  it,  and  refloring  thole  faits  which  are  necefiary  to  the 
produblion  of  grain.  Fhe  ancients  had  feveral  ways  of  ferti¬ 
lizing  their  lands.  They  employed  dung,  marl,  faits,  the  allies 
of  certain  plants,  &c. 

■  i 

It  is  impoffible  to  fix  the  precife  time  when  men  began  to 
manure  their  lands  defigned  for  tillage.  We  difeern  only 
through  the  fhades  in  which  all  ancient  traditions  are  invol¬ 
ved,  that  this  practice  mull:  have  been  very  ancient  in  fome 
countries.  Italy  aferibed  this  invention  to  Saturn  d.  This 
means  no  mom,,  but  that  this  art  was  placed  by  the  traditions 
of  that  people  in  the  moll  remote  antiquity. 

It  was  with  tne  fame  view  that  the  Egyptians  were  at  fo 
much  pains  in  watering  their  fields.  This  people  inhabited  a 


*  Deut.  c.  22.  v.  io. 
4  Gen.  c.  26.  v,  13. 


b  C.  39.  v.  10.  See  le  P.  Calmet. 

“  Macroh,  Saturn. I.  i.c.  7.p.  318. 
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climate  naturally  barren  and  ungrateful  «  ;  but  by  dint  of 
care  and  labour  they  rendered  it  the  moft  fertile  country  in 
the  ancient  world.  We  know  it  had  this  char  after  in  the 
days  of  Abraham.  This  patriarch  went  thither  to  fecure 
himfelf  from  that  famine  which  defolated  all  the  neighbouring 
countries  f.  It  we  may  even  believe  profane  hiftorians,  th& 
Egyptians  had  then  executed  very  ftupendous  works,  for 
rendering  the  river  Nile  of  as  great  ufe  as  potfible.  Ofiris, 
fay  they,  inclofed  that  river  on  both  Tides  with  ftrong  dykes, 
erefted  fluices  in  proper  places  for  letting  out  the  water  upon 
the  fields  as  they  had  need  of  its.  They  place  the  digging  of 
the  lake  Mceris,  for  thefe  purpofes,  nearly  about  the  fame 
time  h.  T  here  may  be  room  for  fome  doubts,  perhaps,  a- 
bout  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  thefe  works  ;  but 
there  can  be  none  that  the  Egyptians  in  very  ancient  times 
had  done  great  things  for  the  improvement  of  their  grounds. 
This  is  clearly  enough  intimated  by  Mofes,  when  fpeak- 
ing  to  the  Israelites  of  the  promifed  land,  he  fays,  “  The 
“  land  whither  thou  goeft  in  to  poffefs  it,  is  not  as  the  land 
<£  of  Egypt,  from  whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou  fowTedft 

“  thy  feed,  and  watered!!  it  with  thy  foot  .as  a  o-arden  of 
“  herbs  & 

The  manner  of  reaping  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
The  firl!  men  muft  have  committed  great  wafle,  through 
want  of  fkill,  and  of  proper  inftruments.  It  would  be  lon°- 
before  they  invented  tools  for  cutting  the  ears  of  corn  ;  at  firft 
they  probably  pulled  them.  There  are  fome  nations  at  this 
day  who  know  no  other  method  of  reaping  k.  The  tediouf- 
nefs  of  this  labour  would  put  them  upon  contriving  ways  of 
fhortening  it.  It  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  invent  fome 
inftrument  fit  for  cutting  feveral  ears  at  once.  The  fickle,  or 

e  Voyag.  d’Egypte,  par  Granger,  p.  j  2.  &  25.  26. 

f  Gen.  c.  12.  v.  10.  *  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  23. 

h  Ibid.  p.  61.  It  is  hard  to  determine  the  time  In  which  Moeris  reigned. 
All  that  we  know,  is,  that  Herodotus,  1.  2  n.  ior.  102.  and  Diod.  1.  r .  p .  62! 
make  him  more  ancient  than  Sefoftris  ;  and  the  molt  probable  opinion  is,  that 
Sefoftris  reigned  about  the  year  1659  before  Chiift. 

1  Deut.  c.  1 1 .  v.  10.  &  1 5. 

k  Hi  ft.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  3.  p.  117.;  Voyag.  de  Damp.  t.  4.  p.  228. 

fomething 
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fomething  like  it,  is  extremely  ancient.  All  old  tradition^ 
fpeak  of  the  fickle  of  Saturn1,  who  is  faid  to  have  taught  the 
people  of  his  time  to  cultivate  the  earth  ».  It  is  true,  this 
fuppofas  the  art  of  working  metals,  which  in  thefe  ages  was 
known  to  very  few  nations  *.  The  others  would  fupply  this 
want  by  different  contrivances.  We  may  judge  of  this  by 
>vhat  modern  authors  tell  us  of  feveral  nations.  The  people 
of  Paraguay  cut  down  their  corn  with  cow’s  ribs  inftead  of 
lickles  °. 

It  muff  have  coft  mankind  much  thought  and  many  trials, 
to  contrive  an  eafy  method  of  feparating  the  grain  from  the 
ear.  The  moft  common  practice  of  antiquity  was  to  prepare 
a  place  in  the  open  air,  by  making  it  very  hard  and  fmooth  $ 
on  this  they  fpread  their  {heaves,  and  then  turned  in  oxen  or 
other  animals,  and  drove  them  backwards  and  forwards  upon 
it  for  a  long  time.  It  appears,  that  this  was  the  method  ufed 
in  Mofes  s  time  by  the  people  of  Alia  and  Egypt  p  ;  it  was 
alfo  ufed  by  the  Greeks  a,  and  feveral  other  nations  r.  O- 
thers  made  ufe  of  heavy  planks,  ffuck  full  of  fharp  pegs  or 
pointed  flints,  which  they  dragged  over  the  Iheaves  r  :  this  is 
pra&ifed  by  the  Turks.  Laftly,  fome  bruifed  the  ears  by 
means  of  heavy  carriages,  fuch  as  carts,  fledges,  &c.  This 
method  feems  to  have  been  invented  and  pradtifed  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Paleffine  l.  In  Gafcoigne  and  Italy  they  ufe  carts 
and  fledges  for  this  purpofe  at  prefent.  In  China  they  per¬ 
form  this  work  with  a  heavy  roller  of  unpolifhed  marble  u. 
All  thefe  methods  are  ffill  in  pra&ice  in  moft  hot  coun¬ 
tries  *.  They  make  no  ufe  of  the  flail  in  the  eaftr,  where 
agriculture  firft  began. 

' 

1  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  275.  A.  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  I.  i .  p.  di  7.  ;  Banner,  .explicat.  ties 
fabl.  t.  3.  p.  429.  430. 

m  Diod.l.  5.  p.  383.  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  1.  i„  p.  217. 

-*>  See  infra,  chap.  4.  «  Lettr.  édîf.  t.-ir.  p.  4201 

9  £>eut.  c.  25.  v.  4.  a  Iliad.  1.  20.  v.  495.  be. 

r  Ælian  fays,  they  rubbed  the  mouths  of  the  oxen  employed  in  this  work 
with  dung,  to  prevent  their  eating.  Hifior.  animal.  1.  4.  c.  25, 
r  See  Scheuchzer,  phyf.  facr.  t.  7.  p,  241,  col.  B.  §  2.. 

*  Sec  Varron,  de  re  ruft.  1. 1 .  c.  52. 

Hi  ft.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  5.  p.459,  *  Ibid.  _p.  rgyo 

y  Calmetj  t«  4.  z  p.  339* 
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.  The  fird  way  of  cleaning  grain  after  it  had  been  feparated 
from  the  draw,  mud  have  been  by  tolling  up  the  grain  and  chaff 
together  into  the  air  feveral  times  ;  the  wind  carried  away  the 
chaff,  while  the  grain  fell  to  the  ground  by  its  own  weight  : 
they  ufed  for  this  purpofe  (hovels  or  fome  fuch  indruments. 
It  is  certain,  that  the  winnowing  fan  was  of  great  antiquity  z  ; 
but  the  fan  of  the  ancients  did  not  refemble  ours.  It  is  con- 
je&ured  that  it  was  made  like  a  kind  of  fhovel  ».  Befides,  this 
manner  of  winnowing  grain  is  dill  pracdifed  in  Italy  and  all 
hot  countries  b. 


ARTICLE  II. 

Of  the  art  of  making  bread * 

*~jpHE  defign  and  end  of  all  the  toils  of  hufbandry  is  to  pro¬ 
cure  bread.  However  common  this  aliment  is  at  prefent, 
the  art  of  preparing  it  was  very  rude  in  its  beginnings,  flow 
and  various  in  its  progrefs,  like  all  other  human  inventions. 
Several  nations  who  had  corn,  did  not  know  for  fome 
time  the  fecret  of  converting  it  into  meal,  or  the  meal  in¬ 
to  bread.  How  many  vad  countries  are  there  in  both  con¬ 
tinents,  where,  though  they  have  grain,  the  ufe  of  bread  is 
dill  quite  unknown  ?  It  is  even  difficult  to  conceive  how 
certain  nations  came  to  find  out  the  extreme  utility  and  var¬ 
ious  properties  of  corn.  The  difference  between  bread  and 
that  plant  in  its  natural  date,  is  prodigious.  Yet  nothing  but 
the  hopes  of  obtaining  bread  could  have  made  whole  na¬ 
tions  apply  themfelves  to  hufbandry,  which  is  by  far  the  mod 
laborious  courie  ot  life,  and  requires  the  greated  folicitude 
and  attention.  Accordingly  there  have  c  been,  in  ancient 

2  Myflicd  vannus  Jauhi,  Virgil,  georg.  1.  i.  v.  166. 

1  OdyiT.  1.  h.  v.  125.  See  Madam  Dacier's  notes,  t.  2.  p.  47^. 

b  aiet,  t.  4.  part  2.  p.  341.  ;  Aftruc,  mem.  pour  Phift.  nat.  de  Langue¬ 
doc,  p.  354. 

Herod.  1.  4.  n.  97.  ;  Caef.  de  bello  Gill.  1.  6.  n.  20.  j  Strabo,  1.  ir.  p.  753. 
?5J-  &  781.  I.  16.  p.  1084.  &  1 1 15.  1.  17.  p.  n#4.  Sc  J190.;  Tacit,  de 
tr.oc.  Germ.  n.  46. 

times. 
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times,  and  ftill  are  d,  many  nations  who  never  would  fub* 
mit  to  cultivate  the  earth.  The  inconveniencies  of  a  wan¬ 
dering  life  appeared  to  them  preferable  to  the  fweets  of  a 
fedentary  one,  which  could  only  be  procured  by  means  of 
agriculture  *.  Thofe  nations  then  who  fubmitted  to  the  fa¬ 
tigues  neceflary  for  raifing  corn,  muft  have  known  beforehand 
that  that  plant  would  reward  all  their  toil,  and  furnifh  them 
With  the  moll;  fohd  and  agreeable  food.  This  is,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  a  frefh  proof  that  fome  families,  even  after  the  difperfion 

and  the  confufion  of  tongues,  had  ftill  retained  fome  idea  of 
the  mod:  ufeful  arts. 

We  (hall  here  lay  before  our  readers  the  conjectures  we 
have  found  in  ancient  writers,  about  the  fteps  by  which  the 
art  of  making  bread  was  again  difcovered  by  thofe  fami¬ 
lies,  who,  in  their  wandering  ftate,  had  loft  all  tin&ure  of 
this  and  every  other  art.  They  began,  fay  the  ancients,  with 
eating  the  grain  as  nature  produced  it,  without  any  prepara¬ 
tion  f .  According  to  Pofidonius,  a  very  ancient  and  eminent 
philofopher,  this  alone,  if  duly  attended  to,  was  fudicient  to 
fugged:  the  idea  of  converting  corn  into  bread.  They  muft 
have  obferved,  fays  he,  that  the  grains  were  drft  bruifed  by 
the  teeth,  then  diluted  by  the  faliva,  and  being  wrought  and 
kneaded  by  the  tongue,  went  into  the  ftomach,  where  they 
were  properly  heated  to  be  converted  into  nourifhment.  On 
this  model  they  formed  the  plan  of  making  corn  into  bread  fit 
for  nourifhmentw  They  imitated  the  a&ion  of  the  teeth,  by 
bruifing  the  grain  between  two  ftones  ;  they  then  mixed  the 
meal  with  water,  and  by  ftirring  and  kneading  that  mixture, 
they  formed  it  into  a  pafte,  which  they  baked  by  putting  it  un- 


*  The  Tartars,  Arabians,  and  favages.  See  Merc,  de  France,  Tuin 
vol.  i.  p.  141.  . 

e  See  Tacit,  de  mor.  Germ.  n.  46. 

/  Hippocrat.  de  prifca  medic,  c.  2.  t.  i.p,  154.;  Theophraft.  apud  fchoi. 

]-  1  •  v.  449-  î  Suid.  voce  OvXoêvr.  t.  2.  p.  738.  ;  Coel.  Rhodig. 
te£t  antiq.  1.  18.  c.  38.  p.  1037,  ;  Several  fads  prove,  that  green  grain  can 

C’*’  V-  :  Lettr-  ** '•  «7.P.  A  ;  icad  des 
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dei  hot  allies,  or  fome  other  way,  till  by  degrees  they  in¬ 
vented  ovens  *. 

Whatever  becomes  of  this  conjecture,  we  fhall  now  de- 
feribe  the  different  operations  made  in  the  moft  ancient  times 
upon  grain,  and  the  ufes  they  put  it  to,  according  to  the  lights 
furnifhed  us  by  antiquity.  The  pra&ice  of  feveral  nation's  in 
both  continents  at  this  time  will  us  in  judging  of  thofe 
of  former  ages. 

I  have  faid  already,  that  there  was  a  time  when  plants, 
herbs,  and  roots  were  the  chief  food  of  almoft  all  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  earth.  It  is  probable  they  broiled  or  boiled 
tnefe  plants  and  roots,  as  feveral  nations  do  at  prefent Jl.  I  am 
peiluaded,  that  many  nations  originally  knew  no  other  wav 
of  dreffing  grain.  They  would  begin  by  broiling  the  ears  as 
foon  as  pulled  while  green  and  full  of  fap,  on  a  clear  and  hot 
fire  ;  then  rubbing  them  between  their  hands,  they  feparated 
the  grain  from  the  chad,  and  eat  it  without  any  other  prepara¬ 
tion.  This  conjecture  appears  to  me  the  more  probable,  that 
in  Herodotus's  time  this  was  the  practice  of  fome  nations  in 
India  ',  and  that,  even  in  our  own  days,  this  is  the  practice  of 
feveral  favage  nations  in  preparing  their  grain  k. 

But  as  the  nations  of  whom  I  am  fpeaking  became  civilized, 
this  pradice  would  be  abolished.  For  as  this  kind  of  food 
would  laft  only  about  a  month,  they  loft  the  principal  advan¬ 
tage  of  grain,  which  is  its  providing  men  with  a  certain  and 
plentiful  fupport  from  one  harveft  to  another.  Thefe  people 
therefore  would  naturahy  ftudy  how  to  make  ufe  of  grain  af¬ 
ter  it  wras  ripe  and  dried.  But  it  is  probable  they  wrould  make 
a  great  many  trials  before  they  hit  upon  any  commodious  me¬ 
thod  of  converting  this  plant  into  an  agreeable  and  proper 
aliment. 

*  Apud  Senec.  ep.  91,  p.409.  *>  See  Thift.nat.  del’Iflande,  t.f.p.53. 

1  L.  3.  n.  100.  Sec  alfoLcvit.  c.  2.  v.  14.;  Cafaub.  in  Athen.  I  14* 
c.  16.  p.923. 

k  Hift.  delà  Virginie,  p.  246.  ;  Voyag.  de  Frezier,  p.  62.  ;  Hi  ft.  gen.  des 
voyages,  t.  3.  p,  167.  It  is  the  caftom  of  children  in  feveral  countries  at 
this  day,  to  pluck  ears  of  corn  when  near  ripe,  and  after  putting  them  a 
ittle  in  a  clear  fire,  rub  them  between  their  hands,  to  detach  the  grains 
The  talte  of  thefe  green  half-roafted  grains  is  not  dilagreeable. 

Vot.  I.  JVJ 
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It  is  impoffible  for  men  to  live  upon  dry  grain  in  the  hufk  ; 
they  muft  therefore  have  ftudied  feveral  methods  of  preparing 
ft.  We  find  no  practice  fo  univerfal  in  ancient  times  as  that 
of  roafting  grain.  Almoft  all  known  nations  have  pradlifed 
it1,  and  the  favages  pradtife  it  at  this  daym.  What  could 
be  the  reafon  of  this  ?  The  moft  probable  feems  to  me  to 
be  this.  We  have  been  told,  that  originally  men  made 
life  of  grain  in  its  natural  hate.  Of  all  the  frumentaceous 
plants,  if  we  believe  the  ancients,  barley  was  the  firft  that  men 
fed  upon  n.  The  grains  of  barley  are  involved  in  a  certain  hufk 
or  coat,  of  which  it  cannot  be  ftripped  but  by  the  millftone. 
T  he  far  greateft  part  of  thefe  firft  nations  knew  nothing  of 
mills.  For  want  of  this  machine  they  made  ufe  of  fire  to 
detach  the  barley  from  its  hufk,  which  made  it  almoft  im¬ 
poffible  to  be  eaten.  They  found  this  further  advantage  in 
this  practice,  that  the  fire  communicated  a  kind  of  flavour  to 
the  barley.  For  this  kind  of  grain,  when  half  roafted,  has  not 
a  difagreeable  tafte.  In  Ethiopia  travellers  commonly  carry  no 
other  provifions  with  them  but  parched  barley  °.  When  after¬ 
wards  thefe  nations  came  to  grind  their  grain,  this  roafting  of 
it  was  of  great  advantage.  ’  For  many  ages  men  knew  no  o- 
ther  way  of  grinding  their  grain,  than  by  pounding  it  in  mor¬ 
tars  p.  The  adliori  of  the  fire  upon  the  grain  made  it  be 
more  eafily  bruifed  and  ftripped  of  its  coat  a. 

We  may  reckon  alfo  amongft  the  firft  methods  of  prepa¬ 
ring  grain,  that  of  fteeping  and  boiling  it  in  water,  as  they  do 
their  rice  in  the  eaft.  We  know  that  the  confiant  food  of 

1  See  Appollon.  Rhod.  Ï.  i.  y.  107?.;  Virg.  georg.  1.  1.  v.  267.  ;  Ovid, 
fait.  Î.  6.  v.  693.  1.  6.  v.  313.  ;  Plin.  1.  18.  feét.  2.  ;  Feftus  in  voce  Ador,  p. 

;  Servius  ad  JEneid.  1.  1.  v.  179.  ;  Le  P.  Calmet,  t.  2.  p.  868.  t.  4.  pare 
à.  p.  337- 

m  Moeurs  des  fauvages,  t.  2.  p.  86.  ;  yoyage  de  Frezier,  p.  62.  ;  Voyage? 
de  Darnpier,  t.  4.  p.  228. 

?  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  1.  2.  p.  95.;  Plin.  1.  18.  fed.  14.  p.  108.  ;  Porphyr.  de 
fifftin.  ].  2.  p.  128.  ;  Pairf.  1.  1 .  c.  38. 

*  Relat.  de  la  haute  Etbiop,  p.  5. 

if  See  infra ,  p4  99,  ?  See  Acad,  des  fcien»  arm.  1 708;  mem,  p.  67, 
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the  Greeks  r  and  Romans f  in  their  firft  ages,  was  grain  pre- 
pared  in  this  manner,  the  water  fwelling  and  foftening  the 
grain  fo  much  as  to  make  it  eafily  eatable.  This  is  ftiil  the 
method  of  many  nations  in  preparing  their  grain  T.  Perhaps, 
too,  the  better  to  ftrip  it  of  its  hufks,  they  ufed  to  boil  it  a 
little  before  they  roafted  it.  We  meet  with  the  traces  of  thefe 
ancient  practices  amongft  the  Kalmucks  on  the  banks  of  the 
Irtis.  Barley  is  their  ordinary  food.  They  fteep  it  lor  fome 
time  in  water,  then  prefs  it  to  ftrip  it  of  its  coat,  and  fet  it 
upon  the  fire  in  kettles  without  water  till  it  is  well  roafted. 
They  eat  it  in  handfuls  for  their  daily  bread  n. 

Mankind  were  not  long  in  difcovering  that  grain  wanted 
Rill  further  preparation.  They  foon  obferved  that  grain  con¬ 
tained  within  its  hulk  or  coat,  a  fubftance  which  requires  to 
be  difintangled.  7  his  fuggefted  the  idea  of  bruifing  or  grind- 
ing.  1  he  firft  inftruments  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  were  only 
peftles  and  mortars  of  wood  or  ftone.  Nature  pointed  out 
thefe.  The  Greeks  x,  Romans  r,  and  almoft  all  nations  % 
were  a  long  time  before  they  difcovered  any  other  method  of 
making  corn  into  meal.  Many  nations  even  in  our  days  have 
no  other  machines  for  this  purpofe  à. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  determine,  with  certainty,  in  what  manner 
they  made  ufe  of  this  kind  of  meal.  Diodorus  fays,  that  the 
firft  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  after  prefling  the  grains  out 
of  the  ears,  pounded  them  in  a  mortar,  and  fo  eat  them  ;  and 
thefe  grains,  thus  pounded  and  bruifed,  were  their  principal 
food  b  We  know  that  the  Indians  of  Peru  prepare  their  bar- 
ley,  by  firft  toafting  it,  then  reducing  it  to  meal,  and  fo  eat 
it  in  fpoons,  without  any  further  drefting  c.  We  do  not  know 


r  Suidas  iff  t'cce  Atxvxvri,  t.  i.p.  Ç15. 

f  1  mité  de  la  police,  1.  5.  t.  2.  p.  791.  ;  Acad,  des  fcienc.  ann.  1 708,  mem, 
p.  56. 

1  Voyag.  de  Frezier,  p.  62, 
u  Rec.  des  voyag.  au  Nord,  t.  8.  p.  191. 
x  Hefiod.  op.  v.  423. 

y  Plin.  1.  i8.  fed.  3.  &  23.  ;  Serv.  ad  Ær.eid.  I.9.  v.  4. 

7  Plin.  loco  cit.  led.  23.  1  Hift.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  3.  p.  81.  &  43t. 

1  Lib.  5,  p.  347.  c  Voyage  au  Pérou  par  D.  Ant.  d’Ulioa,  t.  r.  p.  343. 

N  z  v.  hetheç 
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whether  the  nations  of  antiquity  ufed  their  pounded  corn  iiî 
this  manner. 

It  is  certain,  that  before  men  could  make  a  proper  ufe  of 
grain,  they  mud;  have  found  out  the  art  of  feparating  the  meal 
from  the  bran.  Yet  I  am  perfuaded  that  at  firft  they  eat  both 
together,  as  fome  unpoliihed  nations  do  ftill  By  degrees* 
however,  they  would  endeavour  to  feparate  them,  perhaps  by 
palling  their  pounded  corn  through  coarfe  fieves  made  of 
twigs,  bafhtts  of  ofiers,  or  the  like,  or  perhaps  even  by  win¬ 
nowing  it.  All  thefe  methods  are  ftill  ufed  by  the  favages 
By  degrees  they  improved  thefe  inftmments.  The  Egyptians 
made  their  fieves  or  fearces  of  the  filaments  of  the  plant  call¬ 
ed  Papyrus,  of  of  the  flendereft  rufhes  f.  The  Greeks  t 
tifed  this  laft  plant  for  the  fame  purpofe.  The  ancient  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Spain  made  theirs  of  thread  The  Gauls  were  the 
firft  who  had  the  -art  to  make  them  of  horfes  hair  *. 

The  firft  ufe  they  probably  made  of  meal,  was  to  mix  it 
with  water,  and  eat  that  mixture  without  any  further  prepa¬ 
ration,  as  the  people  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  feve- 
fa!  others,  do  at  this  day  k.  By  and  by  they  thought  of  boiling 
this  mixture.  The  moft  common  dilh  the  ancients  made  of 
meal,  was  a  kind  of  hafty-pudding,  boiled  in  earthen  Veftels* 
not  unlike  the  farro  of  the  Italians.  This  meal  diluted  with 
pure  water,  was  the  ftanding  food  of  the  ancients,  wdfich  fome- 
times  they  dreffed  alone,  and  fometimes  with  meat  when  they 
could  procure  any  *.  They  knew  nothing  of  drefling  them 
feparately,  and  eating  them  together,  as  we  ufe  bread  K  This 
way  of  ufing  meal  fubfifted  very  long.  It  was  in  ufe  among 
the  Greeks,  Romans,  Perfians,  and  Carthaginians  Tho 

d  Bill.  gen,  des  voyag  t.  5.  p.  137.-  See  alibThifL  des  Incas,  t.  2.  p.  196. 

*  Moeurs  des  iauvages,  t,  2.  p.  86,  f  Plin.  1.  18.  feét.  28, 

£  Pollux,  1.  6.  fegm.  74.  h  Piin,  loco  cit.  5  Plin.  ibid. 

k  Voyage  de  Frezlcr,  p.  62.,*  Vôyag.  d'Egypte  par  Granger,  p.  11.4  Mer¬ 
cure  de  France,  Juillet  î7ï8.  p.  87.  88. 

*  This  is  whaf  'they  called  Puhnentum  or  Pnlmentarium. 

1  Moeurs  des  fauvages,  t.  2.  p.  83.  84.  rai  Ibid.  p.  84. 

Pliny  Teems  to  contradict  this  in  thefe  words,  videturque  tarn  f>uh  ignoia 
Gretecia?,  quam  Italiae  Polenta,  But  the  meaning,  as  I  icetus  well  explains  it. 

I.  18.  feet.  19.  is,  that  the  Latins  did  not  ufe  the  word  polenta,  nor  the  Greeks 
Ike  word  puhs  tieponf.  ad  quaefita,  p.  57. 
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ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  iflands  were  no  lefs  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  art  of  making  bread.  They  eat  their  meal  baked 
with  meat  and  butter  B.  The  favages  make  what  we  call  their 
Sagamite ,  of  Indian  corn  roaded  in  the  alhes,  pounded  in  a 
wooden  mortar*  and  baked  in  an  earthen  veflel  with  all  kinds 
•f  meat 

Some  of  the  ancients  might  have  difeovered  pretty  early  the 
art  of  converting  corn  into  meal  ;  but  that  of  converting  meal 
into  bread,  in  all  appearance  was  not  very  foon  found  out. 
Yet  till  this  difeovery  was  made,  it  may  be  laid,  that  mankind 
enjoyed  but  very  imperfe£Hy  the  advantages  of  grain,  whofe 
true  and  bed  ufe  is  to  be  converted  into  bread.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  by  what  deps  they  arrived  at  this  difeoverv.  They  mud 
have  invented  dough,  that  is,  to  mix  a  certain  proportion  of 
meal  and  water  together,  dir  them  dronglv,  and  fevera’ 
times  ;  they  mull  have  invented  the  art  of  baking,  &c.  We 
may  believe  it  mull  have  cod  them  many  repeated  trials  before 
they  difeovered  the  art  of  converting  meal  into  bread.  But  in 
whatever  manner  this  difeovery  was  made,  it  was  exceeding 
ancient.  The  feriptures  acquaint  us,  that  Abraham  ferved 
up  bread  to  the  three  angels  which  appeared  to  him  in  the 
talley  of  Mamre  p. 

Their  manner  of  making  bread  at  that  time  was  very  fi tri¬ 
ple.  The  ingredients  were  only  meal  and  water,  and  perhaps 
a  little  fait.  Their  bread  was  not  thick  and  raifed  as  ours  is 
at  prefent;  it  was  a  kind  of  fmall  flat  cake,  which  they  eafily 
broke  with  their  hands,  and  eat  without  a  knife.  Hence  thefe 
expreflions  fo  frequently  ufed  in  feripture,  to  break  bread,  the 
breaking  of  bread,  £ccs.  It  appears  further,  that  they  did  not  knead 
their  dough,  and  that  they  baked  it  immediately  before  they 
ufed  it  r,  a  practice  which  iubbds  dill  in  feveral  countries  r. 

They  ufed  but  few  precautions  anciently  in  baking  them 
bread.  The  hearth-done  commonly  then  ferved  for  this  purpofe. 

*  Afia  diBarros,  dec*  r.  1.  r.  e.  12.  fbl.  24.  Qerfù. 

*  Moeurs  des  fauvages,  t.  2.  p.  86.  87.  p  Gen.  c.  18.  v.  6, 

1  See  W affer us  de  antiq.  menfur.  1.  2.  c.  5. 

r  Gen.  Jupra,  &  c.  tg.  v.  3. 

f  Chardin,  t.  r.  p.  128.  t.  4.  p.  177.;  Mem.  deTrev.  Septem.  1717, 

p,  1496  &c. 
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They  laid  a  thin  piece  of  dough  upon  this,  covered  it  up  with 
hot  afhes,  and  let  it  lie  till  it  was  fufficiently  baked  t.  It  was- 
in  this  manner  Sarah  prepared  the  bread  which  Abraham  fet 
before  the  angels  u.  It  is  thus  fey eral  nations  in  America  pre¬ 
pare  their  bread  at  prefent.  They  wrap  their  pafte  in  leaves, 
cover  it  firft  with  hot  allies,  and  above  thefe  with  live-coal  x. 
Sometimes  they  may  ufe  hollow  ftones,  fufficiently  heated,  for 
this  purpofe.  The  practice  of  feveral  modern  nations  leads  us 
to  think  they  did  this.  In  fome  parts  of  Norway  at  this  day 
they  bake  their  bread  between  two  hallow  flints  y .  The  bread 
of  the  Arabians  is  a  kind  of  cake,  which  they  bake  between 
two  ftones  made  hollow  for  this  very  purpofe,  and  heated  in 
the  fire  z.  The  bread  ufed  by  the  favages  of  America,  differs 
but  little  from  that  of  the  Arabians.  It  is  a  kind  of  thin  cake, 
which  they  bake  either  between  two  ftones  very  much  heat¬ 
ed a,  or  by  laying  their  pafte  upon  one  hot  ftone,  and  covering 
it  up  with  flints  very  warmb.  The  bread  of  the  Tartars  of 
Circaffia  is  made  of  the  meal  of  millet,  kneaded  with  water 
into  a  foft  pafte,  which  they  bake  about  half  enough  in  earthen 
moulds,  and  eat  very  hot  c.  The  bread  of  the  greateft  part  of 
the  nations  of  Africa  is  only  meal  kneaded  with  a  little  wa¬ 
ter,  which  they  divide  into  fmall  pieces,  and  bake  on  a  ftone <* 
or  in  an  earthen  pot  upon  the  fire  c.  They  might  perhaps 
anciently  make  ufe  of  a  kind  of  gridirons,  or  frying-pans, 
in  which  they  put  their  pafte,  and  baked  it  over  the  fire  f. 

The  invention  of  ovens  however  is  very  ancient.  They 
are  fpoke  of  in  the  time  of  Abraham  e.  Some  writers  give 
the  honour  of  this  invention  to  one  Annus  an  Egyptian  h,  a 
perfon  entirely  unknown  in  hiftory.  Thefe  firft  ovens,  I  ima¬ 
gine,  were  very  different  from  ours.  They  were  (as  far  as  we 
can  judge  of  them)  a  kind  of  baking-pans  of  clay  or  fattifh 

*  Ovid.  faff.  1.  6.  v.  315.  «  Gen.  c.  18.  v.  6. 

x  Hift.  de  la  Virginie,  p.  244.  >'  Journal  des  fcavans,  Nov.  1668,  p.  87, 

2  Calmet,  t.  6.  p.  326. 

*  Lefcarbot,  hift.  de  .la  Nouv.  France,  p.  745, 

b  Ibid.  p.  337.  c  Rec.  des  voyag.  au  Nord,  1. 10.  p.  462. 
â  Hift.  gen.  des  voyag.  t  2.  p.  t.  4.  p.  289.352. 

*  Ibid.  t.  4.  p.  289.  f  See  Revit,  c.  7.  y. 9.  "  f  Gen.  c.  15.  v.  17. 

h  Suidas  in  vçct  t,  1 ,  1 ,  p.  340, 
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earth,  which  they  eafily  carried  with  them  from  place  to  place- 
We  may  imagine  alfo  that  theie  firft  ovens  were  very  much  like 
thdfe  of  the  'Turks,  which  are  of  clay,  and  refemble  an  in¬ 
verted  tub  or  bell.  They  heat  them  by  putting  fire  in  the  in- 
fide,  and  then  lay  the  pafte  formed  into  cakes  on  the  top:  as 
theie  cakes  are  baked,  they  remove  them,  and  put  others  in 
their  room  *.  All  thefe  different  ways  of  baking  bread  which 
we  have  mentioned,  ftill  fubfift  in  the  eaft  k. 

We  have  no  reafon  to  imagine,  that  as  foon  as  men  difeover- 
ed  the  art  of  making  bread,  they  found  out  the  fecret  of  rai¬ 
ling  the  pafte.  If  there  be  any  one  difeovery  owing  to  chance, 
it  is  that  of  leaven.  1  he  idea  of  fuch  a  thing  could  not  come 
into  the  mind  of  man  naturally.  The  world  was  indebted  to 
the  œconomy  of  fome  perfon  or  other  for  this  happy  difeovery, 
who,  in  order  to  fave  a  little  old  dough,  mixed  it  with  the 
new,  without  forefeeing  the  utility  of  this  mixture.  'They  would 
no  doubt  be  very  much  furprifed  to  find  that  this  piece  of  old 
dough,  lo  four  and  diftaftelul  of  itfelf,  rendered  the  new  bread 
fo  much  lighter,  more  favoury,  and  eafier  of  digeftion.  We 
do  not  know  the  precife  time  when  leaven  came  to  be  ufed. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  bread  which  Abraham  prefented 
to  the  angels  was  leavened.  Sarah  baked  it  as  foon  as  fhe  had 
mixed  the  meal  and  the  water  *.  It  is  notât  prefent  the  cuftom 
in  the  greateft  part  of  Alia  to  ferment  the  pafte  m.  The  ufeof 
leaven  however  was  very  ancient,  and  muff  have  been  known 
before  Mofes.  For  when  that  legiflator  preferibes  to  the 
Ifraelites  the  manner  of  eating  the  pafchal  lamb,  he  forbids 
them  to  ufe  leavened  bread  n  ;  he  obferves  further,  that  when 
the  Ifraelites  went  out  of  Egypt,  they  eat  unleavened  bread, 
baked  in  the  afhes,  becaufe,  fays  he,  they  were  thruft  out 

of  Egypt,  and  had  no  time  allowed  them  to  leaven  their 
bread 

It  muff  have  taken  much  time  and  much  labour  to  reduce 
corn  into  meal  in  the  mortar  :  this  meal  muff  alfo  have  been 


1  Belon.  obfervat.  1.  2.  c.  1 15.  p.  377. 

*  SeeThcvenor,  t.2.c.  32.  p.544.;  Chardin,  t.  1.  p.128.  t.  2.  p.  93.  t.  4. 
p.  177-  184. 

1  Gen.  r.  iS.  v.  6. 

OfT'dli,  r.  1.  p.  418. ;  Chardin,  t.4.p.  177 1S5. 

?  Ex od.  c.  12.  v.  15.  «  Ibid.  v.  37. 
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very  coarfe.  I  am  perfuaded,  that  the  want  of  proper  machines 
is  the  reafon  why  feveral  nations  who  have  corn,  do  not  make 
it  into  bread.  But  by  little  and  little  the  arts  improved.  They 
muft  foon  have  difcovered  the  utility  of  certain  ftones  for 
crufhing  and  grinding  the  grain.  The  rudeft  favages  are  not 
ignorant  of  this.  They  convert  their  corn  into  meal  by  means 
of  two  ftones,  the  one  fixed,  the  other  turned  about  upon  it 
by  ftrength  of  arm,  as  our  painters  grind  and  mix  their  co¬ 
lours  p.  It  is  probable  this  was  their  method  in  the  firft:  ages. 
This  was  ftill  very  incommodious  and  toilfome.  They  would 
therefore  endeavour  to  find  out  fome  more  eafy  and  expeditious 
way  of  grinding  their  grain.  At  laft  they  invented  the  mill- 
llone  and  the  mill. 

It  cannot  be  expected  we  fhall  ever  be  able  to  difcover  the 
exadl  time  when  mills  were  invented.  There  are  fo  few  cir- 
eumftances  recorded  in  hiftory  concerning  this,  and  feveral 
other  very  ancient  inventions,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  fix  the 
prectfe  epocha  of  their  difcovery.  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to 
affirm  that  corn-mills  were  known  in  Abraham’s  time,  though 
I  am  inclined  to  think  they  were,  from  what  Mofes  makes 
Abraham  lay  to  Sarah,  44  to  knead  three  meafures  of  fine 

meal  $  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  meal  can  be  made  very 
fine  without  the  ufe  of  the  mill.  But  not  to  infill  on  this 
doubtful  paftage,  Job  who  lived  in  the  ages  *  we  are  now 
confidering,  fpeaks  of  the  millftone.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
the  ufe  of  mills  was  very  ancient  among  the  Egyptians.  Mofes 
makes  this  evident  enough  f.  He  fpeaks  alio  very  plainly  of 
thefe  machines,  when  he  forbids  the  Ifraelites  to  take  the  up¬ 
per  or  nether  millftone  in  pledge  e. 

Further,  we  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  conftrudHon  of  thefe 
ancient  mills.  The  millftones  muft  have  been  very  fmall,  fince 
they  were  eafily  turned  by  hand.  This  was  one  of  the  hardeft 
and  loweft  drudgeries  of  their  fervants  and  Haves.  Mofes  ex- 


p  Voyag.  de  Frezier,  p.  62.  ;  Lettr.  édif.  t.  23.  p.  289.  ;  Bift.  gen.  des  voyag. 
t.  8.  p.  228.  t.  3.  p.  117.  t.  4-  p  289. 

n  Gen.  e.  18.  v.  6.  r  C.  41.  v.  15.  according  to  the  Hebrew. 

*  See  our  differ  tation  at  the  end  of  the  lait  volume. 
û  c,  it,  v.  „  *  Deut, c.  24.  v.6. 
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prefles  this  clearly  in  fpeaking  of  the  laft  plague  of  Egypt. 
“  All  the  firft-born  in  the  land  of  Egypt  fhall  die,  from  the 
firft-born  of  Pharaoh  that  fttteth  upon  the  throne,  even  to 
“  the  firft-born  of  the  maid-fervant  that  is  behind  the  mill 
Vv  e  fhall  fee  in  the  following  books,  that  neither  the  Greeks 
nor  any  other  ancient  nation  had  any  other  than  hand- 
mills  x. 

Notwithftanding  the  great  antiquity  and  utility  of  agricul- 
tUi e  which  procures  us  the  moft  fohd  and  agreeable  aliments, 
the  knowledge  of  it  at  hrft  was  very  limited,  and  for  a  long¬ 
time  confined  to  a  few  countries.  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  in 
the  ages  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  hufbandry  was  only  known 
and  pra&ifed  in  Chaldea,  Paleftine,  Egypt,  and  a  few  pro¬ 
vinces  of  China.  The  greateft  part  of  Europe  was  for  a  long¬ 
time  unacquainted  with  this  ufeful  art.  I  fhall  take  caret 
jit  the  fécond  part  of  this  work,  to  point  out  the  time  when 
hufbandry  was  eftablifhed  in  Greece.  Let  us  proceed  to 
inquire  into  the  difcovery  and  progrefs  of  the  other  parts  of 
agriculture* 


ARTICLE  III. 


Of  Drinks* 

\VE  may  reckon  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  the  art 
of  making  wine,  among  the  firft  branches  of  agricul¬ 
ture  which  were  known  to  men.  All  hiftorians,  facred  and 
profane,  agree  in  placing  this  difcovery  in  the  moft  diftant  ages. 
Noah  cultivated  the  vine,  and  drank  wine  r  According  to 
the  Egyptian  traditions,  Oftris  was  the  firft  who  gave- attention 
to  the  vine,  and  its  fruit.  Having  difcovered  the  fecrets  of 
planting  and  cultivating  vines,  and  of  extracting  wine,  he 


u  Exod.  c.  11.  v.  4. 
x  See  Calmet,  t.  4.  part.  2.  p.  252. 

:•  Gen  c.  9.  v.  20.  There  is  reafon  to  believe  wine  was  not  known  before  the 
c^niSe,  becaufe  Noah  was  furprifed  at  the  eifccls  of  that  liquor. 

^  0L*  I'  O  communicated 
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communicated  them  to  mankind  z.  The  inhabitants  of  Africa 
fay  the  fame  of  the  elder  Bacchus  a.  We  fee  too,  that,  in  the 
remote#  antiquity,  their  public  worfhip  chiefly  confifted  in 
offerings  of  bread  and  wine.  Such  was  the  thank-offering  of 
Melchizedek  king  of  Salem,  and  priefl:  of  the  Moft  High, 
for  the  victory  gained  by  Abraham  b. 

The  properties  of  the  vine,  and  the  art  of  making  wine, 
were  naturally  very  obvious.  The  ancients  knew  c,  and  we 
know  at  this  dayd,  feveral  countries  which  naturally  produce 
vines,  whofe  fruit  is  very  little  inferior  to  thofe  that  are  culti¬ 
vated.  Their  grapes  may  not  only  be  eaten,  but  they  make 
pretty  good  wine  c.  It  is  not  therefore  difficult  to  conceive 
how  the  firft  men,  by  the  help  of  a  little  refledlion,  might  ar¬ 
rive  at  this  branch  of  knowledge. 

The  confequence  of  this  difcovery  would  be  their  colledl- 
ing  the  vines  together,  which  before  were  mixed  with  cither 
underwood,  planting  them  in  a  proper  foil,  and  on  a  regular 
plan.  It  was  even  eafy  to  difcover  the  art  of  cultivating  vines. 
They  require  only  to  be  dreffed  and  pruned.  There  is  no 
neceffity  of  uniting  different  kinds  of  them  by  the  graft  and 
fcutcheon,  as  is  done  with  other  fruit-trees. 

W e  can  only  guefs  in  what  manner  they  made  their  wine 
in  thefe  remote  ages.  At  firft  it  is  probable  they  fqueezed  the 
grapes  with  their  hands.  By  degrees  they  would  find  out  more 
expeditious  methods.  If  we  may  believe  profane  hiftorians, 
the  wine-prefs  is  of  very  great  antiquity.  They  gave  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  this  invention  to  the  elder  Bacchus  f.  It  is  certain 
that  the  ufe  of  it  was  known  in  the  age  of  Job  e  j  but  we 
know  not  in  what  manner  thefe  machines  were  anciently* 
made. 

2  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  19.  Tke  art  of  making  wine  mult  have  been  very  ancient  in 
Egypt.  See  Gen.  c.40.  v.  9.  Sec. 
a  L.  3.  p.239. 

b  Gen.  c.  14.  v.  18.  See  what  we  have  faid  above  of  the  refemblance  be¬ 
tween  mens  ordinary  food  and  their  facrifices,  p.  78. 
c  Diod.  1.  3  p.  23T.  &  239.  3.  4.  p.  327.  ;  Strabo,  !.  15.  p.  1017.  C, 
d  Rec.  des  voyag.  au  Nord,  t.  5.  p.  40.  t.  9.  p.  143.  144.;  Mercure  dt 
Erance,  Septembre  1717,  p.  131.  &  140.;  Hift.  delà  Virginie,  p.  3.  &  188.  ; 
JLcfcarbot,  hift.  de  la  Nouv.  France,  p.  562.  363. 

«  Authors- cited  above.  £  Diod,  1,  3.  p.  233. 


s  C.  24.  v.  ii. 
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The  invention  of  veffels  proper  for  holding  and  keeping 
liquors  commodioufly,  mud:  have  foon  followed  the  difcovery 
of  wine.  Men  would  at  firft  make  ufe  of  fuch  as  nature  pre- 
fents  them  with  in  all  climates.  There  are  feveral  kinds  of 
fruit,  as  the  gourd,  the  calibafh,  the  citrul,  &c.  which  being 
dried  and  hollowed  may  ferve  very  well  for  keeping  and  car¬ 
rying  liquors.  T  he  Egyptians  **  maue  much  ufe  of  thclc,  2nd. 
they  are  the  common  veffels  of  the  people  of  America  at  pre- 
fent  K  Bamboos,  a  kind  of  reeds,  are  equally  proper  for  this 
purpofe.  In  feveral  countries  they  fuppiy  the  place  of  pails 
and  cafks  k.  The  ancients  imagined  that  the  horns  of  animals 
were  the  firft  veffels  ufed  for  keeping  and  drinking  liquors  K 
The  ufe  of  them  was  even  continued  very  long  by  feveral  na¬ 
tions  The  facred  oil  of  the  tabernacle  was  kept  in  a  horn  11 . 
Galen  remarks,  that  at  Rome  they  meafured  oil,  wine,  honey, 
vinegar,  in  veffels  of  horn  0  ;  and  Horace  fpeaks  of  them  very 
plainly  y.  Cæfar  fays  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hercinian  forclt 
ufed  large  cups  made  of  the  horns  of  the  urus  Pliny  a- 
fcribes  this  pradlice  in  general  to  all  the  nations  of  the  north  r. 
Xenophon  makes  the  fame  obfervation  of  many  nations  of 
Afia  and  Europe  The  ancient  poets,  /Efchyius,  Sophocles, 
and  Pindar,  always  reprefent  the  firft  heroes  drinking  out  of 
horns.  Thefe  kinds  of  cups  are  ftill  much  ufed  in  Georgia  r. 
Bartholin  allures  us,  that  in  Denmark  they  formerly  drank  out 
of  nothing  but  the  horns  of  oxen  u.  In  a  great  part  of  Africa, 
thefe  are  the  only  veffels  ufed  for  keeping  liquor  *.  Men  were 


h  Strabo,  1.  17-  P-  1151. 

1  Hift.  de  la  Virginie,  p.  243.  ;  Yoyag.  de  J.  de  Lery,  p.  82.  &  278.  ;  Acofl  a, 
hid.  nat.  des  Indes,  fol.  167.  v.  ;  Voyage  de  Y.  le  Blanc,  part  2.  p.  115.  &  (84.  ; 
Voyage  de  Dampier,  t.  4-  P-  189. -243-  ;  Hift.  des  Incas,  t.  2.  p.  200. 

k  Rec.  des  voyag.  qui  ont  fervi  à  Pétablilfement  des  Holland,  t.  1.  p.  254.; 
Hift.  gcn.  des  voyag.  t.  8.  p.  93.  ;  Accfta,  bift.  nat.  des  Indes,  fol.  \85.retio. 
1  Athen.  1.  1 1 .  p.  476.  ;  Nonnus  Dionyf.  1.  12.  p.  338.  v.  21 .  p.  348.  v.  13. 
m  1  San.  c.  16.  v.  t.;  Athen.  1.  1 1  .p.468.  &  476. 

«  j  Kings,  c.  1 .  v.  39. 

«  De  conipofit.  medicament,  per  genera,  1.  1 .  c.  13.  t.  12.  p.  657.  edit. 
Charterii. 

i’  Serm.  1.  2.  fat îr.  2.  v.  61 .  &  62. 
a  De  bcllo  Gall.  1.  6.  c.  26.  It  is  the  wild  ox. 

r  L.  1  i.  (ecft.45.  p.  614.  r  Anabas,  1. 6.  fit  7.  *  Chardin,  t. 2.  p.  i8n 


«  lour nal  des  fcav.  Nov.  1668.  p.  89. 

-  Bib  Hot  h.  raifon.  t.  r.  p.  5"-  ;  Rem  des  voyag.  qeiont  fervi 
d<  la  compagnie  des  Indes  Holland,  t.  1 .  p.  243.  241. 
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not  long  before  they  invented  earthen  ware,  both  for  keeping 
and  drinking  their  liquors  y.  The  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and 
feveral  other  nations,  made  much  ufe  of  them  for  keeping  their 
wines  z.  Afterwards  they  found  out  a  way  of  drefling  the  (kins 
of  animals,  fo  as  to  make  them  fit  for  keeping  liquors.  The 
ufe  of  bottles  is  extremely  ancient.  When  Abraham  fent  a- 
way  Hagar,  it  is  faid  he  put  a  bottle  of  water  upon  her  (boul¬ 
der  ».  It  appears  from  the  book  of  Job,  that  bottles  were 
the  vefiels  mod  commonly  ufed  for  keeping  wane  and  other 
liquors  in  thefe  remote  ages  b. 

We  may  depend  upon  it,  that,  next  to  wine,  beer  was  the 
mod  ancient  and  univerfal  liquor.  Beer  was  the  mod  com¬ 
mon  think  ot  the  greated  part  of  Egypt  c.  It  was  very  early 
introduced  into  Greece  d,  and  fome  parts  of  Italy  e.  The  an- 
•cmii,.  inhabitants  Oi  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Germany,  knew  it  from 
time  immemorial f.  In  a  word,  we  find  this  liquor  even  a- 
mong  the  fiid  inhabitants  of  Peru  e.  The  invention  of  beer 
is  exceeding  ancient,  and  afcribed  to  Ofiris.  Tradition  bears, 
that  this  prince,  for  the  take  of  thole  people  whofe  countries 
would  produce  no  wine,  invented  a  liquor  made  of  barley  and 
water,  which  was  not  inferior  to  wine  either  in  drenmh  or 
flavour  \  This  is  an  exadf  defcription  of  beer  or  ale.  °They 
pay  the  fame  compliment  to  the  ancient  Bacchus  n 

a!  die  dixCoeery  of  wine  feems  to  me  fimple  and  natural, 
that  of  beer  furprifes  me  beyond  meafure.  I  am  dill  at  a  lofs 
to  conceive,  how  the  idea  and  compofition  of  this  liquor  oc¬ 
ean  red  lo  the  mums  of  tnele  fird"  men.  \Ve  need  only  reflect 
a  moment  on  the  tedious  procefs  necedary  to  the  making  of 

Afhen.  1.  i  r.  p.  483.  &  533.  ;  Porphyr.  de  abft.  1,  2.  p.  1 51 . 

”  Iliad.  1,  9.  v.  465.  ;  Herod.  1  3.11.6.  a  Gen.  c.  21 .  v.  14.  1 

b  C.  32.  v.  19.  according  to  the  Hebrew. 

Heiod.  1.  2.  n.  77.  ;  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  40.  8c  41.;  Strabo,  1.  17.  p.  1179.;  Athen. 

1.  i.p.34.  B.  1.  to. p.418.  E. 

d  §ee  Part 2.  fed.  2.c.  r.  art.  2.  ?  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  310. 

Died.  1.  5.  p.  350.;  Plin.  Î.  14.  fed.  19.  p.  729.;  Tacit,  de  morib.  German. 

P.  33.;  Athen.  1.  1 .  p.  1  6.  C. 
g  Hi  ft .  des  Incas,  t.  2.  p.  196. 

The  beer  of  this  people  mult  have  been  different  from  ours,  for  they  had 
neither  barley  nor  wheat. 
k  Diod.  1.  r.p.  24.  1  Id.  1.  3.  p.  242. 
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beer,  to  be  convinced  of  the  difficulty  of  the  invention.  Fir  If, 
the  whole  procefs  of  making  the  barley  into  malt,  then  the 
drying  and  grinding  the  malt  in  a  particular  manner,  next  the 
incorporating  this  with  the  water  ;  which  requires  great  ket¬ 
tles  and  furnaces  for  brewing  this  mixture  of  malt  and  water 
ftrongly  together  ;  laft  of  all,  a  certain  quantity  of  yeff  muft 
be  put  to  it,  to  make  the  liquor  ferment.  This  is  a  part  of 
the  operations  neceflaiy  to  making  beer,  and  thefe  operations 
require  many  machines.  I  fuppofe  indeed,  that  the  compoli- 
tion  of  this  liquor  was  not  originally  fo  complicated  as  it  is  at 
prefent  ;  there  are  however  a  great  many  operations  eflentially 
neceflary  to  the  making  of  it,  and  which  they  could  not  then 
difpenfe  with,  efpecially  as  all  hiftorians  declare  that  it  differed 
little  or  nothing  from  wine  in  ftrength  and  flavour  k.  In 
whatever  manner  they  then  prepared  their  beer,  it  could  not 
be  fo  wholefome  as  ours,  becaufe  it  had  no  hops.  This  plant 
which  we  put  into  our  beer  for  correcting  the  faults  complain¬ 
ed  of  in  the  beer  of  the  ancients,  is  greatly  commended  by 
phyfleians  for  its  virtues. 

I  cannot  on  this  occaflon  but  make  fome  reflections  on  the 
great  thought  and  pains  which  mankind  have  taken  in  all 
ages,  and  in  all  countries,  to  find  out  fome  liquor  more  agree¬ 
able  than  water,  more  proper  to  ftrengthen  the  body,  to  cheer 
the  fpirits,  and  even  to  throw  the  mind  as  it  were  out  of  itfelf. 
'The  wildeft  lavages  have  endeavoured  to  find  out  ffrong  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors.  When  Virgil  1  deferibes  a  nation  in  the 
north,  who  regaled  themfelves  with  a  liquor  made  from  the 
fruit  of  the  fervice-tree,  he  paints  them  as  a  people  gay  and 
frolickfome  by  means  of  that  unpleafant  drink.  An  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  liquors  which  have  been  ufed  in 
every  age  and  climate,  would  be  tedious.  I  (hall  only  men¬ 
tion  fuch  as  have  appeared  to  me  rnofl  Angular  in  their  compo¬ 
sition,  and  moff  worthy  of  attention. 

I  hough  the  arts  of  making  wine  and  beer  were  difeovered 
very  early,  yet  in  the  firit  ages  there  were  but  few  nations  who 

*  piod.  1.  1.  p.  24,  1  Georg.  I.  3,  v.  3^9. 
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were  acquainted  with  them  ;  a  great  many  were  long  Grangers 
to  them,  either  through  want  of  a  proper  foil  for  the  growth 
of  vines  and  grain,  or  more  probably  through  want  of  (kill  in 
the  cultivation  of  them.  Thefe  nations  then  found  it  necef- 
fary  to  contrive  fome  other  liquor  to  fupply  the  place  of  wine 
and  beer.  For,  in  general,  men  muff  and  will  have  fome  other 
drink  befides  pure  water.  It  is  faid,  that  feveral  nations  were 
originally  accuftomed  to  drink  the  blood  of  the  animals  which 
they  flew,  quite  hotm;  a  cuftom  which  continued  Ion  ga,  and 
which  Fill  continues  among  fome  favages0.  This  fhocking 
cuftom,  an  efFefd  of  primitive  barbarity,  has  yet  fome  founda¬ 
tion  in  natural  neceifity.  It  was  for  want  of  fome  other  arti¬ 
ficial  liquor,  that  they  had  recourfe  to  this,  which*  it  is  pre¬ 
tended,  greatly  cherifhes  and  ftrengthens  nature  For  thofe 
nations  which  ftill  retain  the  cuftom  of  drinking  the  blood  of 
animals,  and  even  human  blood  p,  have  no  artificial  liquors  fo 

As  mankind  became  civilized,  they  conceived  an  averfion  to 
drinking  blood,  and  endeavoured  to  contrive  fome  artificial 
liquor  to  fubftitute  in  its  place.  They  never  fucceeded  in  this 
but  when  they  hit  upon  inch  a  compofition  as  fermented.  For 
men  really  want  that  warmth  which  is  occafioned  by  fermen¬ 
tation.  Let  us  examine  the  compofition  of  fome  of  thofe  li¬ 
quors  which  have  been  ufed  by  the  nations  who  had  neither 
wine  nor  beer. 

Mankind  have  always  extracted  their  liquors  from  thofa 
things  which  ferved  them  for  their  food.  Honey  was  very  foon 
difcovered  ;  for  though  men  had  not  the  fecret  of  collecting 
bees  into  hives,  vet  wild  honey  is  fo  common,  that  they  muft 
always  have  had  it  in  plenty.  It  was  not  long  before  they 

»  Virg.georg.  1.  3.  v.  463.;  Martini,  hift.  de  la  Chine,  I.  i.p.  20. 

n  Strab.  Î.  i6.p.  1121.  I.17.  p.  11 77. 

0  Hift.  nat.  deftlflande,  t.  2.  p.  201.  202.  252.  266.;  Afia  di  Barros,  decaj.  L 
10.  foi.  187.;  l.aët,  defcript.  deslnd.  occid.  1.  6.  c.  17.  p.  219.;  Voyag.à  la 
baye  d’Hudfon,  t.  2.  p .  21.;  Buffon,  hift.  nat.  t.  3. p.485. 

*  Even  at  this  day,  thofe  people  who  hunt  wild-goats  and  fhamoys  upon  the 
Alps,  always  drink  the  blood  of  thebeafts  as  foon  as  they  are  killed.  Having 
afked  them  the  reafon  of  this  practice,  they  told  me  nothing  was  fo  ilrength- 
ening  as  blood  drunk  hot. 

p  Hift.  nat.  de  BJflande,t.  2.  p.  252.  266.;  Buffon,  hift.  nat.  t.  3.  p.485. 

a  Hift.  nat.  demandent.  2.  p.  202.;  Buifon,  low  citato, 
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compofed  a  liquor  of  it.  I  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  re¬ 
lation  there  always  was  between  the  fubftance  of  mens  food, 
and  of  their  faerificesr.  Plato  fays,  that  anciently  men  offered 
nothing  to  the  gods  but  fruits  rubbed  with  honey  f  Plutarch 
fpeaking  of  thefe  ancient  facrifices,  gives  this  reafon  for  them. 
Before  men  knew  the  vine,  fays  he,  they  had  no  liquor  but 
honey  diluted  with  water  l.  'Phis  is  what  we  call  at  prefent 
hydromel.  Plutarch  adds,  that  feveral  barbarous  nations  in 
his  time,  who  knew  not  wine,  ufed  this  liquor,  and  that  they 
corrected  the  flatnefs  and  infipidity  of  it,  by  fome  bitter  and 
vinous  roots  u.  We  learn  from  a  number  of  other  ancient 
authors,  that  the  ufe  of  hydromel  was  very  extenfive*.  We 
fee,  even  at  prefent,  the  people  of  Abyflinia,  Lithuania,  Po¬ 
land,  and  Mufcovy,  who  have  few  vines,  and  a  great  deal  of 
honey,  make  a  liquor  of  this,  by  diluting  it  with  water,  boil¬ 
ing  it  a  little,  then  fermenting  it  in  the  fun.  This  liquor  is 
very  ffcrong,  and  not  difagreeable.  The  ancients  mention  a 
great  many  other  liquors  which  I  fhall  pafs  over  in  filence. 

If  from  the  nations  of  antiquity  we  defeend  to  thofe  in  mo¬ 
dern  times,  we  fhall  fee,  that  even  the  moil:  brutal  favages 
have  fome  artificial  beverage.  The  Tartars  extract  from  the 
milk  of  mares  made  four,  a  kind  of  liquor  almoft  as  ftrong 

I  as  brandy  r.  The  Moxes,  the  moft  barbarous  nation  of  A- 
merica,  have  the  fecret  of  making  a  very  Prong  liquor  of  certain 
roots  putrefied  and  infufed  in  water  z.  Others  roaft  maiz  to  a 
coal,  then  pound  it  very  fine,  and  boil  it  in  large  kettles  full 
of  water.  This  black  and  diftafteful  liquor  gives  them  the 
higheft  delight  ».  Though  the  compofition  of  all  thefe  liquors 
is  pretty  extraordinary,  yet  I  am  going  to  fpeak  of  one  more 
Singular  than  all  the  reft.  The  defeription  of  it,  I  confefs,  is 
extremely  difgufting.  But  it  is  fo  much  the  Pronger  proof  of 

r  Supra,  p.  78.  f  De  leg.  1.  6.  p.  875.  G. 

f  Svmpof.  I.  4.  p.  672.  “Id.  ibid. 

*  Diod.  1.  5.  p.  353.;  Plin.  1.  14.  feet.  2e.  1.  23.  fe&.  29. 
y  Marco  Po'.o,  1.  i.c.57.  7  Lettres édif.  t.  10.  p.,194.  195, 

*  Ibid.  t.  25.  p.  195. 

Thes  e  are  few  accounts  of  America  but  mention  this  liquor,  the  compofi¬ 
tion  of  which,  is  much  the  lame  among!!  all  the  favages  of  that  part  of  ther 
I  work]. 
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the  great  efforts  which  men  have  made  in  all  ages  and  coun¬ 
tries,  to  procure  fome  liquor  lefs  inlipid  than  water, 

1  he  moll  common  liquor  among  the  favages  of  America, 
is  what  they  call  chica.  This  is  their  manner  of  making  it. 
They  infufe  20  or  30  bufhels  of  maiz  in  a  great  trough  full  of 
water,  till  the  water  be  well  impregnated  with  the  grain,  and 
oegins  to  four  j  then  a  great  number  of  old  women  chew  fome 
the  plant,  and  fome  the  grains  of  maiz,  which  they  fpit  out  into 
calibalhes  ;  when  they  have  got  a  fufficient  quantity  of  this  o- 
dious  mixture  or  maiz  and  faliva,  they  pour  it  into  the  trough, 
and  it  lerves  as  yeft,  raifmg  a  fmali  fermentation  in  the  whole 
mafs.  When  this  fermentation  is  over,  they  draw  off  the 
liquor  clear,  which  has  the  take  of  fharp  fmali  beer,  and  is  ex¬ 
tremely  intoxicating.  The  favages  value  it  highly,  and  are  ex- 
ceffively  fond  of  it b.  Thefe  examples  on  this  fubjeft,  I  fuppofe, 
will  be  thought  fufficient.  Let  us  proceed  to  the  other  parts 
of  agriculture  known  in  thefe  firft  ages. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Of  the  art  of  making  Oil. 

Off  is  at  leal!  as  neceffary  to  man,  as  wine,  and  other  li¬ 
quors  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  know  but  in  fome  refpedfs 
it  is  more  indifpenfably  neceffary.  There  are  few  arts  which 
do  not  require  the  ufe  of  oil.  For  this  reafon  the  Greeks  made 
Minerva  who  difeovered  the  olive,  to  prefide  over  all  the  arts. 
Accordingly  we  fee  that  ail  nations  have  endeavoured  to  pro¬ 
cure  themfelves  oil,  and  to  extradl  it  from  every  fubflance 
they  thought  capable  of  yielding  it.  The  invention  and  ufe 
of  oil  is  of  the  higheft  antiquity.  It  is  faid  Jacob  poured 
oil  upon  the  pillar  he  efedted  at  Bethel,  in  memory  of  hi^ 
dream  c. 

b  Acofta,  hi  ft.  nat.  des  Indes,  fol.  162.;  Voyag.  de  Dampîer,  t.  4.  p.  228.; 
"Voyag.  de  Frezier,  p.  62.;  Voyag.  de  j.  de  Lery,  p.  124.;  Yoyag,  des  Holland, 
t.  2.P.38. 

c  Gen,  c,  28,  v. 


There 
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There  are  a  good  many  plants  and  fruits  from  which  oil 
may  be  made  ;  but  that  which  is  extracted  from  the  fruit  of 
the  olive-tree,  is  by  far  the  moft  excellent.  This  di  fee  very 

j 

was  not  obvious.  It  was  not  eafy  to  difeover  that  olives  would 
yield  oil,  but  ftill  more  difficult  to  find  out  the  art  of  extract¬ 
ing  it.  I  he  invention  of  machines  proper  for  this  operation, 
fequires  much  reflection  and  many  trials.  To  extract  oil 
from  olives,  they  muft  iirft  be  reduced  to  a  pafte,  by  the  help 
ol  the  millftone,  this  pafte  muft  be  put  into  large  frails,  and 
boiling  water  poured  upon  it  3  at  laft  the  whole  muft  be  preii- 
ed,  and  the  oil  which  fwims  on  the  top  collected  with  fpoons. 
The  confideration  or  all  thefe  operations  might  incline  us  to 
deny  the  firft  ages  the  knowledge  of  the  oil  of  olives,  and  to 
doubt  whether  tiiat  which  Jacob  ufed  was  of  this  kind. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find,  that  the  olive  was  known 
and  cultivated  in  the  remoteft  times.  The  traditions  of  a!  mo  ft 
ail  ancient  nations  agree,  that  the  olive  was  the  firft  tree  men 
learned  to  cultivate,  I  he  Egyptians  believed  they  owed  this 
difeovery  to  the  elder  Mercury  <1.  The  Atlantides  faid,  that 
Minerva  was  the  firft  who  taught  men  to  plant  and  cultivate 
olive-trees,  and  extract  the  oil  of  olives  e.  This  fact  is  the 
more  probable,  as  the  management  of  the  olive  is  extremely 
eafy,  this  tree  hardly  requiring  any  care  f. 

It  is  alfo  certain,  that  olive-oil  was  known  in  the  days  of 
Job  «  ;  and  by  the  manner  in  which  Motes  fpeaks  of  it,  we 
may  perceive  plainly,  that  it  was  much  ufed  in  his  time  b. 
There  is  no  room  therefore  to  doubt,  that  many  nations,  in 
thefe  firft  ages,  knew  the  art  of  extracting  oil  from  olives. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  they  made  ufe  of  the  fame  machines 
in  that  operation  which  we  have  at  prêtent.  The  prefs,  par¬ 
ticularly,  was  not  known  then.  i  hey  pounded  the  olives  in 
mortars  to  extract  their  oil  c 

b  urther,  i,  we  will  believe  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  Atlrn- 


d  •  h  i  •  P-  20#  «  idem,  1.  5.  p.  3S9. 

*  Virg.  georg.  1.  2.  v.  420. 

g  c.  24.  v.  11.  according  to  the  Hebrew. 

*  Exod-  c-  27.  v.  20.  c.  23.  v.  1 1 .  »  Exod.  c.  27.  v.  20, 

\  oj,.  I,  J*  tides, 
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the  great  efforts  which  men  have  made  in  all  ages  and  coun¬ 
tries,  to  procure  fome  liquor  lefs  infipid  than  water. 

The  moft  common  liquor  among  the  favages  of  America, 
is  what  they  call  chica.  This  is  their  manner  of  making  it. 
They  infufe  20  or  30  bufhels  of  maiz  in  a  great  trough  full  of 
water,  till  the  water  be  well  impregnated  with  the  grain,  and 
begins  to  four  ;  then  a  great  number  of  old  women  chew  fome 
the  plant,  and  fome  the  grains  of  maiz,  which  they  fpit  out  into 
calibafhes  ;  when  they  have  got  a  Efficient  quantity  of  this  o- 
dious  mixture  of  maiz  and  faliva,  they  pour  it  into  the  trough, 
and  it  ierves  as  yeft,  raffing  a  fmaU  fermentation  in  the  whole 
mafs.  When  this  fermentation  is  over,  they  draw  off  the 
liquor  clear,  which  has  the  take  of  fharp  fmall  beer,  and  is  ex¬ 
tremely  intoxicating.  The  favages  value  it  highly,  and  are  ex- 
ceffively  fond  of  it  Thefe  examples  on  this  fubje&,  I  fuppofe, 
will  be  thought  fufficient.  Let  us  proceed  to  the  other  parts 
of  agriculture  known  in  thefe  firff  ages. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Of  the  art  of  making  Oil . 

oIL..  is  at  leaf!  as  neceffary  to  man,  as  wine,  and  other  li¬ 
quors  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  know  but  in  fome  refpeits 
it  is  more  indifpenfably  neceffary.  There  are  few  arts  which 
do  not  require  the  ufe  of  oil.  For  this  reafon  the  Greeks  made 
Minerva  who  difeovered  the  olive,  to  prefide  over  all  the  arts. 
Accordingly  we  fee  that  all  nations  have  endeavoured  to  pro¬ 
cure  themfelves  oil,  and  to  extrait  it  from  every  fubflance 
they  thought  capable  of  yielding  it.  The  invention  and  ufe 
of  oil  is  of  the  higheft  antiquity.  It  is  faid  Jacob  poured 
oil  upon  the  pillar  he  ereited  at  Bethel,  in  memory  of  hi^ 
dream  c. 

b  Acofta,  hi  ft.,  nat.  des  Tndes,  fol.  162.;  Voyag.  de  Dampîer,  t.  4.  p.  228.; 
%oyag.  de  Frezier,  p.  62.;  Voyag.  de  J.  de  Lery,  p.  124.;  Voyag,  des  Holland, 
t.  2.p.  38. 

c  Gen,  c,  28.  v. 


There 
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There  are  a  good  many  plants  and  fruits  from  which  oil 
may  be  made  ;  but  that  which  is  extracted  from  the  fruit  or 
the  olive-tree,  is  by  far  the  mod:  excellent.  This  difeovery 
was  not  obvious.  It  was  not  eafv  to  difeover  that  olives  would 
yield  oil,  but  Hill  more  difficult  to  find  out  the  art  of  extract¬ 
ing  it.  I  he  invention  of  machines  proper  for  this  operation, 
requires  much  reflection  and  many  trials.  To  extradt  oil 
from  olives,  they  muft  firft  be  reduced  to  a  pafte,  by  the  help 
of  the  miilftone,  this  pafte  muft  be  put  into  large  frails,  and 
boiling  water  poured  upon  it  ;  at  laft  the  whole  muft  be  preii- 
ed,  and  the  oil  which  fwims  on  the  top  coliedted  with  fpoens. 
File  conftderation  of  all  thefe  operations  might  incline  us  to 
deny  the  firft  ages  the  knowledge  of  the  oil  of  olives,  and  to 
doubt  whether  that  which  Jacob  ufed  was  of  this  kind. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find,  that  the  olive  was  known 
and  cultivated  in  the  remoteft  times.  'I  he  traditions  of  almoft 
all  ancient  nations  agree,  that  the  olive  was  the  firft  tree  men 
learned  to  cultivate.  The  Egyptians  believed  they  owed  this 
difeovery  to  the  elder  Mercury  d.  The  Atlantides  faid,  that 
Minerva  was  the  firft  who  taught  men  to  plant  and  cultivate 
olive-trees,  and  extract  the  oil  of  olives  e.  This  fadt  is  the 

I  more  probable,  as  the  management  of  the  olive  is  extremely 
eaiy,  this  tree  hardly  requiring  any  care  f. 

It  is  alfo  certain,  that  olive-oil  was  known  in  the  days  of 
Job  *  -,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  Mofes  fpeaks  of  it,  we 
may  perceive  plainly,  that  it  was  much  ufed  in  his  time  b. 
There  is  no  room  therefore  to  doubt,  that  many  nations,  in 
thefe  firft  ages,  knew  the  art  oi  extraditing  oil  from  olives. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  they  made  ufe  of  the  fame  machines 
I  in  that  operation  which  v/e  have  at  prefent.  The  prefs,  par- 
h  ticularlv,  was  not  known  then.  They  pounded  the  olives  in 
I  mortars  to  extract  their  oil  c 

I  urther,  if  we  will  believe  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  Atlan- 

*  D'.od.  1.  i .  p.  20#  «  Idem,  1.  5.  p.  3S9. 

*  Virg.  georg.  1.  2.  v.  420. 
f  Gen.  c.  24.  v.  11.  according  to  the  Hebrew. 

Exod.  c.  27.  v.  20.  c.  23.  v.  1  1 .  1  Exod.  c.  27.  v.  20. 

I  Vo*.  I.  P  tides. 
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tides,  that  people  knew  very  early  the  fecret  of  rendering  olives  | 
eatable.  They  gave  the  honour  of  this  difeovery  to  Minerva  k. 

It  mu  ft  be  owned,  that  the  foftening  the  bitternefs  of  olives, 
by  the  means  of  brine,  is  a  very  fubtile  invention. 

Our  being  accuftomed  at  prefent  to  obtain  oil  with  eafe,  is  jj 
the  reafon  we  are  not  fenfible  of  all  the  merit  of  the  firft:  difeo¬ 
very.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  need  only  refleéf  upon  the  jj 
immenfe  profits  the  Phoenicians  made  by  the  oil  they  imported 
into  Spain  in  their  firft  voyages  l.  They  formerly  fet  fo  great 
a  value  upon  this  liquor,  that  the  laws  of  the  ancients  expre'fsly  \ 
forbade  the  olive-gatherers  to  beat  the  trees,  or  break  any  of  1 
their  branches  ra.  It  is  not  furprifing  that  the  ancients  took  fo  ; 
much  care  of  thefe  trees  ;  their  oil  was  exceedingly  precious  to 
them,  they  confirmed  vaft  quantities  of  it,  and  put  it  to  many  jj 
more  ufes  than  we  do  at  prefent. 

One  of  the  moft  valuable  properties  of  oil,  is  that  of  its  gi¬ 
ving  a  clear  and  lading  light,  by  means  of  any  inflammable  É 
matter  dipt  in  it.  Without  doubt  ail  nations  have  fought  jl 
the  means  of  difpelling  darknefs.  To  procure  light  amidft 
the  gloomy  fhades  of  night,  was  probably  one  of  the  firft  II 
objedfs  which  employed  the  thoughts  of  men.  But  an  eafy  Jj 
and  commodious  method  of  doing  this  was  not  fo  foon  found 
out.  It  is  probable  that  originally  they  knew  no  other  artificial  | 
light  but  fires.*  It  was  thus  the  Greeks  procured  light  in  the  ) 
heroic  ages  u  ;  by  bringing,  when  it  was  night,  a  pan  of  burn¬ 
ing  coals  into  their  apartments.  When  they  wanted  to  light  r 
thcmfelves  from  one  place  to  another,  they  lighted  long 
thin  pieces  of  wood,  and  carried  them  in  their  hands  °.  There  | 
are  many  nations  at  prefent  in  both  continents  in  this  ftate, 
who  have  no  other  method  of  flowing  light  but  by  fires  v. 
Some  traces  of  thefe  primitive  practices  ftill  remain  in  many  ? 
civilized  countries.  The  Chinefe  ufe  the  branches  of  the 
pine  dried  at  the  fire,  as  torches  for  travelling  with  at  night  c{% 

k  Diod.  1.  5.  p.  389. 

1  See  part  2.  b.  4-  c.  2.  îfl  See  Plin.  1.  15.  feet.  3.  p.  734. 

B  See  part  2.  b.  2.  fe<5t.  2.  c.  1 .  art.  3.  0  Ibid. 

r  Ramufio,  t.  1.  fôl.  125.  C.;  Hilt.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  3.p.  n;.;  Voyag.  ds 
Çoreal,  t.  1 .  p.  212.  21 3.  ;  Moeurs  des  fa  uv  age  s,  t.  2.  p.  1  38. 

Q  Menu  du  P.  le  Comte,  t.  1 .  p.  291 . 

In  u 
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In  many  places  of  Europe  the  country-people  ufe  pieces  of  wood 
dried  in  ovens  for  lamps  and  torches,  as  they  did  in  the  firft  ages; 

Indudrious  and  ingenious  people  muft  be  foon  fenfible 
of  the  inconvenience  of  thefe  practices.  They  fought 
therefore  fot  more  commodious  methods  of  procuring  light. 
By  chance  fome  perfon  or  other  took  notice,  that  fome 
bodies,  after  they  had  been  dipt  in  oil,  gave  à  very  lading 
light,  and  confumed  but  fiowly.  T  his  obfervation  was  enough 
to  give  a  hint  for  the  invention  of  lamps.  This  invention 
took  place  in  the  ages  we  are  now  upon,  and  is  aferibed 
to  the  Egyptians  r.  Lamps  in  fadf  mud  have  been  very  well 
known  in  Egypt  before  Mofes’s  time.  The  great  ufe  which 
this  1  egifiator  has  made  of  them,  and  the  circumflantial  de- 
feriptions  he  has  given  of  their  condrudfion,  leave  us  ho  room 
to  doubt  of  this  f. 

But  there  are  other  facis  which  prove,  that  the  ufe  of  lamps 
was  much  more  ancient.  In  Abraham’s  myderious  dream  re¬ 
corded  in  Genefis,  it  is  faid  that  he  faw,  among  other  things, 
a  burning  lamp  pafs  before  him*.  Job  alfo  fpeaks  very  often 
of  lamps,  and  even  makes  frequent  allufions  to  them  u.  Doubt- 
lefs  thefe  machines  at  fil'd  were  very  coarfe  and  clumfy  ;  by 
degrees  they  formed  them  with  much  more  art  and  magnifi¬ 
cence.  Finally,  lamps  were  the  mod  perfect  means  the  an¬ 
cients  were  acquainted  with  for  giving  light.  They  had  n© 
idea  of  employing  tallow  or  wax  for  that  purpofe. 


ARTICLE  V. 

Of  Gardening. 


^Alongd  that  imrnenfe  number  and  variety  of  trees  and 
^  plants  which  nature  prefents  to  our  view,  there  are  many 
which,  without  any  care  or  Cultivation,  afford  a  very  proper 
and  even  delicious  nourilhment  to  man  ;  for  that  reafon,  thole 


•  Clem.  Alex,  ftrom.  1.  i.  p.  36 1 .  r  See  Exod.  c.  25.  v.  31.  &c. 
■  Gea.  c.  15.  v.  1 7*  a  Jt>h  fc.  12.  v.  5  c.  2 1 .  v,  1 7. 
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kinds  of  trees  and  plants  mud  have  very  early  attracted  his  at¬ 
tention.  The  transplanting  and  inclofing  thefe  valuable  kinds 
in  one  particular  place  for  the  more  convenient  cultivation  of 
them,  was  a  very  natural  and  obvious  thought.  This  was 
probably  the  origin  of  gardens,  which  are  of  the  mod  remote 
antiquity.  Ancient  authors  have  left  us  no  particular  account 
of  the  date  of  gardening  in  thefe  didant  ages.  We  can  only,, 
therefore,  propofe  a  few  conjectures  on  that  fubjedf. 

We  mud  place  the  fig-tree  at  the  head  of  the  fil'd  fruit-trees 
that  were  cultivated.  This  is  the  opinion  of  all  ancient  wri¬ 
ters.  T  hey  afFure  us,  that  figs  were  the  fird  delicious  fruit 
which  mameind  were  acquainted  with.  They  were  even  per- 
fuaded,  that  the  difcovery  and  ufe  of  this  fruit  had  contributed 
very  much  to  draw  mankind  out  of  their  primitive  barbarity  x. 
W e  may  fay  as  much  of  the  vine,  whofe  fruit  abbrded  both 
agreeable  drink  and  food  to  men.  The  fcriptures  tell  us  that 
Noah  cultivated  the  vine;  and  all  profane  hidorians  agree  in 
placing  Bacchus  in  the  fird  ages  of  the  world  >’. 

It  appears  alfo,  that  the  almond-tree  was  cultivated  in  the 
mod  early  times.  When  Jacob  refolved  to  fend  Benjamin 
into  Egypt,  he  commanded  his  Tons  to  carry  Jofeph  a  prefent 
of  almonds,  arnongd  fame  other  things  2.  We  mud  add  to 
thefe  likewife  the  pomegranate.  We  fee,  by  the  murmurings. 
of  the  Ifraelites  in  the  wiklernefs,  that  the  fig-tree,  the  vine, 
and  the  pomegranate-tree,  mud  have  been  known  and  culti¬ 
vated  in  Egypt  from  time  immemorial  a. 

I  he  cultivation  of  the  trees  I  have  mentioned,  is  very  eafy. 
Nothing  was  necefiary  to  procure  abundance  of  their  fruit  but 
to  lop,  prune,  and  dung  them.  This  was  all  the  knowledge 
which  mankind  had  for  many  ages  of  the  cultivation  of  fruit- 
trees  ;  and  this  knowledge,  as  all  ancient  traditions  inform  us, 
they  owed  to  chance.  They  fay  a  die-goat  gave  the  fird  hint 
of  lopping  the  vine.  This  animal  having  broufed  upon  a  vine, 
it  was  obferved  to  bear  more  plentifully  the  following  year 
than  ufual  b.  From  this  difcovery  they  began  to  dudy  the 

Athen.  da.  p.  74.  y  See  fupnt,  p,  ic6. 

2  Gen.  c.  43.  v.  n .  e  Nam.  c.  20.  v.  5. 
h  ifygto*  ftb.  274,  ;  PaufjR.  1.-  2.  c,  38. 

mod 
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mod  advantageous  ways  of  lopping  their  vines.  Acofla,  in  his 
natural  hiftory  of  the  Indies,  relates,  that  formerly  the  rofe- 
bufhes  in  America  grew  fo  rank  in  wood,  that  they  bore  no  rofes. 
By  accident  one  of  them  was  fet  on  fire,  and  burnt  all  but  a 
few  flips,  which  the  year  after  produced  a  great  quantity  of 
rofes.  From  thence  the  inhabitants  learned  to  prune  and  cut 
oft  the  fuperfluous  branches  from  their  rofe-bufhes  c.  It  feems 
probable,  that  a  like  accident  had  taught  the  Greeks  how  to 
cultivate  thefe  fhrubs  ;  for  Theophraftus  tells  us,  it  was  the 
cuftom  in  Greece  to  fet  fire  to  their  rofe-bulhes,  without  which 
they  would  not  produce  flowers  J.  We  might  quote  a  great 
number  of  fuch  happy  accidents. 

But  thele  operations  of  lopping,  pruning,  and  dunging  were 
not  enough  to  make  their  trees  bear  fweet,  wholefome,  and 
pleafant  fruit.  This  fecret  depended  upon  a  more  abftrufe 
and  more  difficult  operation.  It  is  obvious  I  mean  that  of  in¬ 
grafting.  We  may  boldly  reckon  this  amongft  the  number 
of  thofe  arts  which  have  been  brought  to  light  by  chance. 
But  by  what  chance  ?  We  can  only  form  conjectures  about 
this,  more  or  lefs  probable.  I  am  not  fatisfied  wdth  what  Pliny 
relates  concerning  the  manner  in  which  he  pretends  the  art  of 
ingrafting  was  dilcovered.  He  fays,  that  a  peafant  defigning 
to  inclofe  his  cottage  with  a  fence  of  pales,  funk  fome  branch¬ 
es  of  ivy  in  the  ground,  and  fixed  the  ends  of  his  pales  in 
thefe,  to  make  them  lafb  the  longer.  It  happened  that  the  pales, 
being  probably  of  green  wood,  took  root,  and  put  forth  new 
Ihoots  ;  from  whence  the  peafant  concluded,  that  they  recei¬ 
ved  fap  and  nouriihment  from  thefe  trunks  of  wood,  the  fame 
as  if  they  had  been  planted  in  the  earth.  The  reflections,  fays 
he,  which  were  made  on  this  event  occafioned  the  difeo- 
very  of  the  art  of  ingrafting  e.  But  I  cannot  perfuade  myfelf, 
that  this  art  owed  its  origin  to  fuch  an  event  as  this  f.  Lu¬ 
cretius  propofes  a  more  probable  conjecture  concerning  this 
dilcoveryc;  but  I  am  notwithftanding  inclined  to  aferibe  it 
rather  to  fome  other  accident. 

c  Fcl.  178.  vrrfo.  d  De  cauf.  plant.  1. 3.  r.  24.  c  Plin.  1.  17.  24. 

{  See  les  mem.  de  l’acad.  tics  fcicnces,  arm.  1744,  M.  p.  84-  35- 

5  L  5.  v.  1365.  £r. 
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As  (bon  as  men  began  to  inclofe  federal  plants  and  trees 
In  one  fpot  ot  ground,  they  would  perceive  a  great  difference 
between  thofe  which  were  inclofed,  and  thofe  of  the  fame 
kinds  which  remained  in  the  woods  and  open  fields  h.  I 
imagine,  that  the  idea  of  ingrafting  might  be  fuggefted  after-1- 
wards,  by  their  difcovering  two  branches  of  different  fruit- 
trees  united  and  incorporated  on  the  fame  ffock,  and  by  the 
refiedtions  they  would  make  on  this  difcovery.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  fee  the  branches,  or  even  the  trunks  of  certain 
trees  when  planted  very  near  each  other,  unite  and  grow  to¬ 
gether1.  I  he  wind,  or  fome  other  accident  might  rub  the 
branches  of  two  neighbouring  trees  fo  flrongly  againfi:  one  an¬ 
other  as  to  wear  away  the  bark,  by  which  means  the  fap  of 
each  branch  might  infinuate  itfelf  into  the  other  k,  and  unite 
them  together.  This  accident  would  occafion  their  bear¬ 
ing  better  and  more  beautiful  fruit  than  they  had  been  ufed 
to  do  J.  This  improvement  would  be  obferved  by  their  eat¬ 
ing  this  fruit,  and  the  caufe  of  it  would  be  inquired  into. 
They  would  examine  the  condition  of  the  trees  which  had 
produced  this  excellent  fruit,  and  would  obferve  that  they 
were  united  to  the  neighbouring  trees  by  fome  branches.  To 
this  union  confequently  they  would  afcribe  the  excellence 
in  their  fruit.  It  is  very  probable  that  men  would  endeavour 
to  imitate  this  operation  of  nature,  and  follow  the  path  which 
fire  had  pointed  out.  By  long  reflection,  and  repeated  trials, 
they  would  hit  upon  the  various  ways  of  ingrafting,  which 
we  know  were  in  ufe  among  the  ancients.  But  we  cannot 
place  the  difcovery  of  thefe  arts  in  the  ages  now  under  our 
confideration. 

It  is  in  effeCt  impoffible  to  fix  the  precife  epocha  of  the  in¬ 
vention  of  ingrafting.  All  our  doubts  however  would  pre- 
fently  be  difpelled  it  we  could  depend  upon  the  authority  of 

h  Acad,  des  fcicnc.  ann.  1728,  H.  p.  49.  ann.  1744,  M.  p.  2. 

1  See  Acad,  des  fcienc.  ann.  1738,  M.  p.  265.  266.  ann.  1710,  H.  p.  79. 
ann.  1722,  M.  p.  127. 

k  See  ibid.  ann.  1722,  H.  p.  61.  ann.  1738,  M.  p.  265.  266. 

1  M.  Duhamel  allures  us,  that  the  branch  of  a  wild  tree  ingrafted  upon 
its  own  root  gains  fomething.  A  kind  of  gland  formed  at  the  place  of  infer- 
tion,  lb  me  what  refines  the  juices.  Acad,  des  fciences,  arm,-  1728,  H.  p.  47. 

Macrobius. 
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Macrobius.  That  author  a  Herts,  that  Saturn  taught  the 

people  of  Latium  the  art  of  ingrafting  trees  m.  But  this  a f- 
fertion  feems  to  me  improbable,  and  the  more  fo,  as,  in  the 
age  of  Homer  and  Heiiod  %  the  Greeks  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  knowledge  of  ingrafting,  or  the  operations 
relating  to  it.  It  appears  to  me  dcmonft rated,  that  not  only 
in  the  ages  we  are  now  treating  of,  but  a  long  time  after, 
mankind  were  as  ignorant  in  the  cultivation  of  trees  as  a 
great  many  nations  in  Afia  and  America  are  at  this  day.  In 

the  Greater  India  and  in  Perfia  there  are  a  great  manv 

fruit-trees,  but  almoft  all  wild.  Ingrafting  is  there  un¬ 
known  It  is  the  fame  in  South  America.  All  the  fruit- 
trees  we  meet  with  in  thefe  immenfe  regions,  remain  as  nature 
produced  them  without  being  ingrafted  r.  I  am  the  more 
inclined  to  think  that  this  art  was  unknown  in  the  firfl  ages, 
as  we  do  not  find  that  fruits  make  any  part  of  the  repafts  de- 
fcribed  by  Homer,  and  other  writers  of  antiquity. 

As  to  the  various  kinds  of  legumes,  it  appears  that  they 
were  known  and  cultivated  very  early.  The  Egyptians  made 
great  ufe  of  thefe  in  the  remoteft  ages.  We  may  judge  of 
this  by  the  murmurs  of  the  Ifraelites  in  the  wildernefs,^who 
regretted  the  cucumbers,  melons,  leeks,  onions,  and  garlic 
which  they  had  eaten  plentifully  in  Egypte 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Of  fotne  inventions  relative  to  fubfijhnce. 


onl  of  the  falutary  efte&s  of  government  and  civilized 
iociety  is,  that,  in  thefe  locieties,  men  take  care  to  lay 
up  provisions  in  a  time  of  plenty  againft  a  time  of  fcarcity. 

n  Saturn??.  1.  2.  c.  7.  p.  2f\ 

n  We  fhall  difcufs  this  fact  in  the  fécond  part  of  this  work. 

°  Obfervat .  altron.  duP.  Soutiet,  t.  i.  p.  18.  ;  Chardin,  t.*4.  p.  55. 

1  Iliit.  des  Incas,  t.  2.  p.  33  j,  ;  Yoyag.  au  Pérou  par  M.  Bouguer,  p.63  * 
Voyag.  de  Frezier,  p.  70.  &  105. 

1  Mum.  c.  1 1.  v.  5, 
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The  favages  know  nothing  of  fuch  precautions  ;  they  take  no 
meafures  to  provide  again!!  future  wants.  They  eat  as  fall  as 
they  gather.  They  have  no  granaries  nor  magazines  to  preferve 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  r  ;  accordingly  they  are  often  reduced  to 
great  mifery,  and  fometimes  die  of  hunger,  which  is  the  rea- 
fon  thefe  nations  are  fo  little  populous.  There  are  feme  re¬ 
gions  in  America  which  do  not  contain,  perhaps,  above  ten 
thoufand  fouls,  in  a  fpace  of  more  than  eighteen  hundred 
miles.  Civilized  nations  forefee  and  provide  again!]:  thefe  ca¬ 
lamities,  by  laying  up  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  places  proper 
for  their  prefervation.  This  piece  of  found  policy  v/as  efta- 
blifhed  in  Egypt  in  the  remote!!  ages.  We  fee,  that,  in  the 
time  of  Jofeph,  that  people  were  ufed  to  lay  up  their  corn 
in  public  granaries  f.  To  the  fame  provident  fpint  v/e  may 
aferibe  thofe  ancient  laws,  fo  fevere  again!!  killing  any  ani¬ 
mals  ufed  in  husbandry  l.  I  have  fhewn  diffidently,  in  the 
article  of  laws  and  government,  that  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture  has  always  been  one  of  the  principal  objedls  legis¬ 
lators  had  in  view 

Ï  aferibe  to  the  fame  principle,  the  origin  of  the  art  of  pre¬ 
ferring  meat  by  the  ufe  of  fait  ;  an  art  fo  fimple,  and  at  the. 
fame  time  fo  ufeful.  It  will  never  be  forgot,  that  a  great 
prince,  Charles  V.  ereded  a  datue  in  honour  of  G.  Bukel, 
who  found  out  the  fecret  of  faking  and  barrelling  herrings. 
The  Egyptians  feem  to  have  known,  in  the  mod  didant  times, 
this  property  of  fait,  of  preferring  bodies  feafoned  with  it,  or 
laid  in  it,  from  corruption,  and  how  to  make  the  bed  ufe  of 
this  difeovery.  The  art  of  faking  flefh  and  nfh,  was  very 
early  pradifed  by  that  people  x.  In  the  time  of  Mceris,  one  of 
the  ancient  fovereigns  of  Egypt,  there  was  a  great  number  of 
workmen,  v/hofe  only  bufinefs  was  to  fait  the  fifh  taken  in 
the  canal  made  at  the  command  of  that  prince  y.  It  was  no 
doubt  from  the  Egyptians,  that  the  Ifraelites  had  learned  the 
art  of  preferring  meat  by  fait,  an  art  which  we  fee  they  prac~ 
tifed  in  the  wildernefs  z. 

r  Lefearbot,  hiftoire  de  la  Nouv.  Franc,  p.666.  &  669. 
f  Gen.  c.  40  v.  35.  &c.  T  See  fupra,  b.i.p.  35. 

n  Ibid,  lococii.  x  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  77.  y  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  6 2. 

•f  See  le  P.  Calmet  in  FI  urn.  c.  ii.  v„  32. 
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Other  arts  kept  pace  with  agriculture  in  its  improvements. 
There  is  fuch  an  intimate  connection  between  this  and  other 
arts,  that  they  cannot  be  feparated.  As  agriculture  advanced 
towards  perfection,  new  arts  were  invented,  and  the  old  im¬ 
proved.  The  moil  neceflary  arts  were  jfirft  cultivated,  thofe 
which  adminifter  to  luxury  fucceeded.  1  fhall  follow  this  cru¬ 
der  in  my  future  obfervations  on  thefe  fubjects, 

CHAP.  IL 

Of  Cloathmg . 

NI  Ext  to  agriculture,  the  arts  of  making  cloathirig  are  with- 
I  out  difpute  the  moft  neceflary  and  ufeful*  There  ar ri 
Few  inventions  which  have  difplayed  fo  much  fagacity,  and  done 
fo  much  honour  to  the  human  underitandina;.  The  ufe  of  cloath- 

!..  O  . 

ing  is  owing  to  fome  other  caufe  than  the  mere  heceffity  of  fe- 
curing  the  body  againft  the  injuries  of  the  air.  There  are,  in  fact, 
many  climates  where  this  precaution  wvould  be  almcft  quite  uh-* 
neceftary;  yet  excepting  a  few  of  the  moft  barbarous  favig;-s,  all 
mankind  have  been,  and  ftill  arc  accuftomed  to  cover  their  bodies! 
with  garments,  more  or  left  elegant,  according  to  their  fldll  and 
induftry.  Nay  more,  We  fee  that  the  arts  of  making  garments 
were  invented  in  the  mildeft  climates,  where  there  was  the 
leaft  need  for  any  covering  to  the  body.  Necefiity  alone  then 
could  not  be  the  caufe  of  mens  cloathin^  themfelves  :  feme 
Other  reafbn  muft  alfo  have  determined  them  to  it.  But  what¬ 
ever  might  be  the  motive  of  this  cuftom,  fo  ancient  and  univer- 
lal,  it  is  very  certain,  that  rr.cn  in  a1!  ages  have  bufied  them¬ 
felves,  in  fearching  for  proper  materials  for  covering  their  bo¬ 
dies,  without  reftrainmg  the  a&ivity  of  their  motions#  I  ha 
working  up  of  thefe  m  serials  has  be*:2l  the  objeef  of  infinite, 
inceflant  ftudy  and  red  Cfion.  To  thefe  earned:  inquiries  and 
H  reiterated  experiments,  v.v  are  inch  bted  for  that  prodigious 
humber  of  different  kind  s  of  ft u fis,  which  are  in  ufe  amour  ft 

•  •  ,  O 

civilized  nations. 

The  manner  in  which  the  nrft  men  were  clothed,  is  ano¬ 
ther  inccnteftable  proof  of  that  (rate  of  ignorance  and  barbari- 

Vol.  I.  .  tv, 
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the  Samoides,  the  fayages  of  Africa  and  America,  ufe  the 
finews  of  animals  for  the  fame  purpofe  l.  They  muff  have  ufed 
them  alfo  in  the  firft  ages.  Hefiod  mentions  thefe  ancient 
Thorns,  fharp  bones,  and  the  like,  fupplied  the 
ce  of  awls,  needles,  and  pins,  in  fewing  their  garments, 
T'he  ancient  inhabitants  ot  Peru,  who  in  many  refpedts  were 
a  fàgacious  civilized  people,  knew  nothing  ol  needles  or  pins, 
'They  made  uie  of  long  thorns  for  fewing  and  faftening  their 
veihnen ts  Ww  might  mention  fever al  nations  who  at  this 
flay  are  reduced  to  the  tame  expedients 

As  mankind  became  more  civilized,  they  improved  upon  thefe 
primitive  practices.  They  endeavoured  to  find  garments  more 
agreeable  and  commodious  than  the  bant  ot  trees,  leaves,  fkmSg 
&c.  it  was  foon  perceived,  that  a  better  ufe  might  be  made  of 
the  fpoils  of  animals.  They  endeavoured  to  find  out  methods 
for  takinn  off  the  hair  or  wool,  and  forming  thefe  into  a  cover¬ 
ing  as  fubffahtial  and  warm,  but  more  pliable  than  tneir  licins 
pr  furs,  This  art  is  very  ancient.  In  the  patriarchal  ages,  we 
fee  the  people  of  Mefopotamia  r  and  Paleftine  %  took  great  care 
of  {hearing  their  fneep.  The  firft  fluffs  were  probably  a  kind 
pf  felt.  Men  would  begin  with  uniting  the  different  parts  of 
the  wool  or  hair  with  fome  glutinous  matter  ;  by  this  means 
they  might  make  a  fluff,  tolerably  foft,  and  nearly  of  an  equal 
thicknefs,  The  ancients  made  very  much  ufe  ot  felt 

One  difçovery  leads  to  another.  The  thought  of  feparating 
the  hair  or  ool  from  the  fkin,  was  one  good  ftep  ;  but  great 
advantage  could  not  have  been  made  of  this,  without  the  fur¬ 
ther  difçovery  of  the  art  of  uniting  the  feparate  parts  into 
pne  continued  thread,  by  means  of  the  fpindle.  This  invention 
|s  of  very  great  antiquity.  The  Egyptians  fay,  it  waslfis  who 

1  Voyage  à  la  baye  cVHudf.  t.  2.  p.  26.  ;  Hift.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  5.  p.  171.; 
îtec.  des  voyag.  de  la  comp,  des  Indes  Holland,  t.  1.  p-  1 59*  î  Moeurs  des 
fauvâges,  t.  2.  p.  160. 

'  >"  See  op,  v,  544.  n  Hift.  des  Incas,  t.  2.  p.  63.  &  77. 

?  See  Lettr.  édif.  t.  u.  p.  42t.  ;  Voyag.  de  Frezier,  p.  109.  3z  214.  ;  Voyag, 
des  Holland.  î.  i.p.  159.  ;  Hift.  des  Incas,  t.  i.p.  107.  ;  Hift.  gen.  des  voyage 
h  9.  p.  308.  t.  5.  p.  171.  ;  Voyag.  à  la  baye  d’Hudfon,  t.  2.  p.  16S. 

Gen.  c.  3i.  v.  19.  *  Ibid.  c.  38.  v.  12,  13.  r  Plin.  1.8.  fed.  73.  p.,475* 

y  .y  -  ! •  -  •  ;  .  . 
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taught  them  the  art  of  (pinning  f.  The  Chinefe  give  the 
honour  of  this  invention  to  the  confort  of  their  emperor  Yao 
We  may  obferve  on  this  fubjtcl,  that  the  traditions  of  almoft 
all  nations  afcribe  the  honour  of  inventing  the  arts  of  fpinning, 
weaving,  and  fewing,  to  women.  The  Lydians  aicribed  this 
difcovery  to  Arachne  u,  the  Greeks  to  Minerva  x,  the  Peruvi¬ 
ans  to  Mama-oella  y ,  wife  to  Manco-capac  their  firft  fcvercign. 
It  was  alfo  to  women,  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities 
attributed  the  invention  of  the  needle  *,  and  the  art  ol  fpin~ 
ning  the  filk  of  certain  worms,  and  weaving  it  into  fluffs  a.  I 
cannot  determine  whether  thefe  traditions  be  founded  on  real 
hiftory,  or  have  only  arifen  from  thefe  particular  occupations 
having  in  all  ages  and  countries  been  allotted  to  the  fair 
fex. 

We  can  fay  nothing  certain  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  men  firft  made  ufe  of  yarn.  It  is  probable  they  would 
make  many  effays,  and  compofe  a  variety  of  works  b,  as  treffes, 
net-work,  &c.  till  by  degrees  they  found  out  the  web  by  warp 
and  woof;  the  moft  ufeful  invention,  perhaps,  which  mankind 
are  in  poffeffion  of.  For,  in  fa£t,  it  is  by  means  of  this  art 
that  we  can  work  up  an  infinite  variety  of  materials  into 
warm,  commodious,  and  beautiful  garments. 

W e  might  form  a  great  many  conjcdfures  about  the  origin 
of  weaving*.  We  might  fay  v/ith  an  ancient  author,  that 
men  owe  the  difcovery  of  this  art  to  the  fpider  c.  They  took: 
notice  of  the  manner  in  which  this  infedf  warped  its  web  ; 
they  obferved  how  fhe  guided  and  managed  the  threads,  by  the 
weight  of  her  own  body,  &c.  Rut  without  mentioning  the 
various  hypothefes  which  might  be  formed  on  this  fubjedf,  I 


r  Mart.  Capella,  1.  2.  p.  39.  < 
f  Martini,  hift.  de  la  Chine,  t.  1.  p.  6r. 

*  Ovid,  metam.  1.  6.  ini1.\  Plin.  1.  7.  fefl.  57.  p-  4M- 

x  See  part  2  b.  2.  feet.  2.  c.  2.  y  Hift  des  Jncas,  t.  1 ,  p.  22.  Sc  31 . 

2  Hygin .  fab.  274. 

a  Arift.  hift.  anim.  1.  5.  c.  19.  p.  849.;  Plin.  1.  11.  feft.  26.  p.  624.  ;  Ifidor, 
t>rig.  1. 14.  c.  6. 

b  See  Lucret.  1.  6.  v.  1349-  See.  ;  Braun,  de  veftitu  facerdot.  Hebr.  n.  233. 
p.  250.  Sc c. 

*  By  weaving  I  mean  all  forts  of  works  that  are  made  in  the  loom. 

*  Democritus  apod  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  974»  A. 
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imagine,  that  the  idea  of  the  web  of  warp  and  woof  might 
Rrike  men  firfl,  from  the  infpedlion  of  the  inner  barks  of  cer¬ 
tain  trees.  Some  of  thefe,  if  we  except  their  coarfenefs  and 
lliffnefs,  bear  a  very  great  refemblance  to  a  web  ;  the  fibres  are 
interwoven  and  crofs  each  other  almofl  at  right  angles 
The  manner  therefore  in  which  the  filaments  of  thefe  barks 
are  difpofed,  might  very  poffibly  give  the  firfl  hint  of  the  web 
of  warp  and  woof. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  prodigious  number  and  great  varie¬ 
ty  of  machines  which  are  at  prefent  employed  in  the  fabrica¬ 
tion  of  our  fluffs,  we  can  hardly  allow  ourfelves  to  believe, 
that  men  in  thefe  firfl  ages  could  form  any  thing  like  them. 
Yet  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  they  might,  if  inftead  of  viewing 
our  own  complicated  methods,  we  obferve  the  fimple  ones  of 
lèverai  modern  nations. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Greater  India,  Africa,  and  America, 
at  prefent  weave  fluffs,  with  a  few  very  fimple  inflruments. 
The  people  of  thefe  remote  ages  might  do  the  fame.  Though 
the  workmen  of  thefe  countries  are  flrangers  to  many  branches 
of  knowledge  which  we  poffefs,  yet  we  can  never  fufiiciently 
admire  the  beauty  and  finenefs  of  their  fluffs.  They  ufe  no 
other  inflruments  but  a  fhuttle  and  a  few  fmall  pieces  of 
wood  d.  By  the  help,  therefore,  of  fuch  fimple  tools,  men 
in  thefe  early  times  might  accomplish,  the  talk  of  weaving 
cloths  of  warp  and  woof. 

However  this  may  be,  the  invention  of  weaving  is  extreme¬ 
ly  ancient.  Abraham  in  refufing  the  booty  offered  him  by  the. 
King  of  Sodom,  fays,  u  I  will  not  take  from  a  thread  of  the 
4 4  woof,  even  to  a  fhoe-latchet  Mofes  fays  that  Abimelech 
made  a  prefent  of  a  vail  to  Sarah  f.  He  obferves  alfo,  that 
Rebecca  covered  herfelf  with  a  vail,  when  fhe  perceived 
ïfaac  «.  Jacob  gave  his  fon  Jofeph  a  coat  of  divers  colours  h. 
Mofes  tells  us  further,  that  Pharaoh  arrayed  this  patriarch  in 

*  I  have  a  piece  of  this  kind  brought  from  the  Indies. 

à  Lettr.  édif.  t,  9.  p.  420,;  Hift.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  3.  p.  184.;  Voyag.  de 
Damp.  t.  4.  p.  232.  233.  ;  Hilt,  des  Incas,  t.  2.  p.  77.  ;  Vogag.  de  J.  deLery, 
p„  275.;  Nouv.  relat.  de  la  France  equinox,  p.  135, 

£  Gen.  c.  14.  v.  23.  f  Ibid.  c.  20.  v.  16,  e  Ibid .  c.  24.  v.  65. 

&  Ibid,  c\  37.  v-3. 
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vefttires  of  fine  cotton  K  A  weaver’s  fhuttle  is  mentioned 
in  the  book  of  Job  *.  Thefe  fads  fufficiently  prove  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  art  of  weaving  with  warp  and  woof 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  improper  to  remark  further,  that  in 
thefe  very  ancient  tim°s  this  work  was  performed  in  a  {landing 
pofture1.  Both  Homer  a  and  Virgil  »  atteft  this.  This  was 
©wing  to  the  different  conftrudion  of  their  looms  from  what 
©urs  are  at  prefent.  The  warp  was  extended  perpendicularly 
from  top  to  bottom,  as  it  is  at  prefent  in  our  tapeftry  looms, 
with  this  difference,  that  it  was  not  made  faff  at  bottom  upon 
a  cylinder,  as  in  our  manufactories  of  tapeftry.  They  kept 
it  firm  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wood  to  which  they  hung  very 
heavy  weights  The  Egyptians,  it  is  faid,  were  the  firli 
who  changed  this  incommodious  and  fatiguing  pofture,  into 
that  of  fitting  at  this  work,  as  our  weavers  of  tapeftry,  linen, 
and  woollen  cloth,  do  at  prefent  p.  It  is  well  known  that 
it  was  women  who  originally  fpun,  wove,  and  even  dyed  wool 
and  cloth  a. 

The  wool  and  hair  of  animals,  no  doubt,  were  the  firft  ma¬ 
terials  moft  generally  ufed  for  making  garments.  There  are 
however  feveral  plants,  fuch  as  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  occ.  which 
are  alfo  very  proper  for  this  purpofe.  It  would  not  probably 
be  long  before  they  began  to  work  cotton.  The  feeds  of  thb 
fhrub  are  lodged  in  a  kind  of  down,  exceeding  fine  and  foft. 
This  down  has  a  great  refemblance  to  fine  wool,  and  requires- 
but  little  preparation  r  ;  they  muft  have  begun,  therefore,  be¬ 
times  to  make  it  into  cloth.  What  I  now  advance  is  not  a 
mere  conjecture.  The  robe  in  which  Pharaoh  arrayed  jo~ 
feph  was  of  cotton  f.  A  few  reflections  will  be  fufficient  t© 

]  convince  us  of  this. 

*  Gen.  c.  41.  v.  4*.  k  C.  7.  v.  6. 

*  Plato  reckons  weaving  among  ft  the  firft  invented  arts.  De  leg.  1.  3.  p. 

1  See  Junius  de  pi £t  ira  vefer.  1.1.  c.  4.  p.  26. 

L.  1.  v.  51.  n  Georg.  1.  1,  v.  294. 

0  Seneca,  ep.  90.  p.  408.  See  Bta  uni  us  de  veftitu  faccrdot.  Hcbr.  c.  to. 
p.  269. 

p  Junius  de  piétura  veter.  1.  1.  c.  4.  p.  26.  ;  Braunius,  p.  254.  267.  &  320. 

a  See  Exod.  c.  35.  v  25. 

'  See  J.  de  Lery,  voyag.  d'Ameriq.  p.  274. 

r  See  ie  P,  Calruet,  Gen.  c.  41.  v.  42, 
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Almoff  all  commentators  on  the  fcriptures  tranflate  the  He¬ 
brew  word  *  ufed  by  Mofes  to  defcribe  the  nature  of  the 
fluff  given  to  Jofeph,  by  the  word  ByJfuSi  But  the  difpute  is 
at  prefent,  what  kind  of  matter  that  was  which  was  anciently 
thus  named.  Some  think  it  meant  a  kind  of  filk  of  a  bright 
yellow,  which  we  fee  fometimes  adhering  like  a  tuft  to  a  very 
large  kind  of  fhell-fifh  called  pinna  marina*.  We  know 
that  the  ancients  knew  and  ufed  this  as  a  material  for  making 
doth  Others  think  that  the  Byjfus  lignifies  a  kind  of  very 
fine  flax,  which  grew  in  Egypt,  or  Judea  y.  Others  again 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  cotton.  This  opinion  feems  to  me 
the  more  probable,  as  we  cannot  apply  the  defcription  given 
of  the  Byjfus  by  Pollux  to  any  thing  but  cotton.  This  writer 
fays,  that  this  material  came  from  a  kind  of  nut  which  grew 
in  Egypt  ;  that  they  opened  the  nut,  extra&ed  this  fubftance, 
fipun  it,  and  wove  it  for  garments  *.  Philoftrates  defcribes  it 
ranch  in  the  fame  manner  *.  Thefe  chara&eriftics  agree  very 
Well  with  cotton.  It  is  found  in  a  kind  of  brown  nut,  which 
grows  on  a  fmall  fin  rub.  But  not  to  enter  any  further  into 
this  difquifition,  it  feems  evident  from  the  analogy  of  languages* 
that  the  word  ufed  by  Mofes  to  defcribe  Jofeph’s  garment,  muff 
mean  cotton  W e  learn  further  from  profane  authors,  that 
robes  of  cotton  were  very  ancient  in  Egypt,  and  that  they 
were  worn  only  by  perfons  of  the  greateft  diftindion  b. 

The  ufe  of  "flax,  hemp,  and  other  filamentous  plants,  was 
not  fo  obvious  as  that  of  cotton.  Their  fibrous  parts  muff  firft 
be  dlfengaged  from  the  bark  and  wood,  before  they  can  be  fpun 
or  wove.  In  order  to  this,  it  is  neceffary  to  water,  break, 
fwitch,  and  heckle  them.  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  robe# 

*  \  * 

/  -**  ,  j  .  , 

1  fyW  Scbefcb.  .  .  .  . . 

n  Gefner,  hi  ft.  animal.  Î.  4.  c.  6.  ;  Acad,  des  fc  idle.  arm.  *712,  M.  p.  204. 

*  Bafil.  in  hexam  orat.  p.  7.  ;  Procop.  de  Juftiniani  fabrlciis,  1.  3.  p.  30.  j 

fcalmet,  t.  7.  p.  145.  „ 

y  Bochart,  Phaleg.  1.  3.  c.  4.  p.  Ï77-  wS.  2  L.  7.  c.  37.  p.  741. 

a  De  vita  Apollon.  1.  2.  c.  20.  p.  71.  See  alfo  Strabo,  1.  15.  p.  1016.  ;  Philo 
de  vita  Mbtis,  p.  667  Ci 

*  This  is  the  opinion  of  fome  of  the  mo  ft  celebrated  interpreters  and  com¬ 
mentators.  See  le  P.  Calmet,  î.  2.  p.  051.  353 •  t.  7-  P-  *44» 

flin.  I  IQ;  feet,  2,  p,  156* 
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of  linen  were  ufed  in  very  ancient  times.  Ifis  is  faid  to  have 
made  the  firft  difcovery  of  this  kind  of  garment  c.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  from  the  tcllimony  of  Mofes,  that  flax  was  cultivated  in 
Egypt  from  time  immemorial.  He  takes  notice,  that  the  fax 
was  deflroyed  by  that  dreadful  hail,  which  was  one  of  the 
plagues  the  Lord  fent  down  upon  Egypt  d-  We  fee  alfo  that 
this  legiflator  forbids  the  Ifraelites  to  wear  a  garment  made  of 
linen  and  woollen  together  e. 

The  goodnefs  of  cloths  depends,  in  part,  on  the  operation 
of  fulling.  It  is  this  which  gives  them  their  confidence  and 
folidity.  This  operation  is  performed  by  the  playing  of  two 
large  wooden  mallets,  by  means  ot  a  wheel,  upon  the  cloth 
inclofed  in  troughs.  The  redoubled  blows  which  it  receives, 
render  it  more  even  and  fubflantial.  The  art  of  fulling  was 
not  known  in  Europe  till  after  the  Trojan  war  f  \  but  it  is 
highly  probable,  this  fecret  was  difeovered  long  before  in  Afia 
and  Egypt.  Their  firft  eftays,  no  doubt,  were  very  imperfect; 
probably  not  unlike  the  methods  ufed  by  feveral  ignorant  and 
barbarous  nations  in  the  prefent  times.  I  he  inhabitants  or 
Iceland  full  their  cloths  by  pouring  hot  urine  upon  them, 
rolling  and  dafhing  them  againft  the  ground,  and  treading 
them  with  their  feet  for  a  whole  day.  I  hey  full  their  gloves 
and  bonnets  in  the  fame  manner,  only  it  is  with  their  hands. 
A  man  muft  be  both  ftrong  and  dexterous,  to  full  a  fingle 
waiflcoat  or  three  pair  of  {lockings  in  a  day  s.  Such  probably 
was  the  (late  of  the  fulling-art  at  its  beginning.  Bendes,  in 
whatever  way  they  performed  this  operation  in  thefe  early 
times,  it  mufl  have  been  very  tedious  and  latiguing,  knee  they 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  fulling-mill. 


•  Mart.  Capella,  1.  2.  p.  39 •  ;  Jul.  Firmicus,  !.  de  profdT.  rcllg.  p.  49- 
«  Exod.  c.  9.  v.  31.  c  Deut.  c.  22.  v.  11. 
f  See  part  2.  book  2.  feet.  2.  c.  2. 
i  Hilt.  nat.  del’Hlande,  t.  1.  p.  266. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

Of  the  art  of  Dying, 

*T1HE  materials  of  which  cloths  are  made,  for  the  moil:  part, 
are  naturally  of  dull  and  gloomy  colours.  Garments 
would  confequently  have  had  a  difagreeable  uniformity,  if  we 
had  not  found  the  art  to  remedy  this,  and  vary  their  fhades. 
The  accidental  bruiung  of  fruits  or  herbs,  the  effeffi:  of  rain 
upon  certain  earths  and  minerals,  might  fugged  the  fird  hint 
of  the  art  of  dying,  and  of  the  materials  proper  for  it.  Every 
climate  furnifhes  man  with  ferruginous  earths,  with  boles  of 
gil  colours,  with  faline  and  vegetable  materials  for  this  art. 
The  difficulty  mud  have  been  to  find  the  art  of  applying  them. 
But  how  many  eilays  and  trials  muff  have  been  made,  before 
they  found  out  the  mod  proper  methods  of  applying  them  to 
duffs,  fo  as  to  dain  them  with  beautiful  and  lading  colours  ? 
In  this  confifts  the  principal  excellence  of  the  dyer’s  art,  one 
of  the  mod  ingenious  and  difficult  which  we  know. 

Dying  is  performed  by  means  of  limes,  faits,  waters,  lyes, 
fermentations,  macerations,  &c.  Dying  is  didinguifhed  into 
two  kinds,  the  hot,  and  the  cold.  Hot  dying  is  when  the 
colouring  materials  are  boiled,  either  with  the  duffs,  or  before 
the  duffs  are  put  into  them.  Cold  dying  is  when  the  colours 
are  diffolved  in  fomething  cold,  or  at  lead  when  they  cool  the 
liquor  before  they  put  in  the  duffs.  We  cannot  difeover 
which  of  thefe  was  fird  ufed,  and  dill  lefs  in  what  manner 
they  were  performed.  We  mud  be  content  with  knowing 
that  the  art  of  dying  is  very  ancient.  It  was  praefifed  in  the 
ages  which  are  the  fubjeef  of  this  drd  part  of  our  work.  The 
Chinefe  pretend  that  they  owe  this  difeovery  to  Hoang-ti,  one 
pf  their  fird  fovereigns  \  It  is  faid  in  Genefis,  that  they  bound 
$  fcarlet  thread  upon  the  arm  of  one  of  Tamar’s  children  \ 


1,1  Martini,  hi  ft.  de  la  Chine,  I.  i.  p.  4 
38.  v.  27.  See  Calme  g  t,  2. 
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Job*  who  I  think  lived  in  the  fame  age  k,  fpeaks  of  the  luffro 
of  the  colours  of  the  fluffs  which  were  brought  from  India  ti 
We  cannot  however  give  a  circumflantial  account  of  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  their  knowledge  in  this  art  of  dying,  nor  to  what 
degree  of  perfection  they  had  brought  it.  I  fhall  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  fpeakmore  at  large,  on  this  SubjeCl,  in  the  fécond  part» 

One  of  the  mod  agreeable  effects  of  the  art  of  dying,  is  the 
diverfifying  the  colours  of  fluffs.  There  are  two  ways  by 
which  this  agreeable  variety  is  produced,  either  by  needle-work 
with  threads  of  different  colours,  on  an  uniform  ground  ;  or 
by  making  ufe  of  yarn  of  different  colours  in  the  weaving. 
The  firft  of  thefe  inventions  is  attributed  to  the  Phrygians 
a  very  ancient  nation  n  ;  the  lafl  to  the  Babylonians  Many 
things  incline  us  to  think  that  thefe  arts  were  known  even  iit 
the  times  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  I  he  great  progrefs 
thefe  arts  had  made  in  the  days-  of  Mofes  p,  fuppofes  that  they 
had  been  difcoVered  long  before.  It  appears  to  me  certain, 
then,  that  the  arts  of  embroidery  and  weaving  fluffs  of  various 
colours,  were  invented  in  the  ages  we  are  now  upon.  But  I 
fhall  not  infill  on  the  manner  in  which  they  were  then  practi¬ 
sed,  as  I  can  fay  nothing  fatisfaclory  upon  that  SubjeCl; 

Another  art  nearly  related  to  that  which  we  have  been. 
Speaking  of,  is  that  of  cleaning  and  whitening  garments  when 
they  have  been  Ilained  and  Sullied.  Water  by  itfelf  is  not 
Sufficient  for  this.  W e  muff  communicate  to  it  by  means  of 
powders,  allies,  &c.  that  deterfive  quality  which  is  neceffary 
toextraCl  the  Stains  which  they  have  contracted.  The  ancients 

J 

knew  nothing  of  Soap,  but  Supplied  the  want  of  it  by  various 
means.  Job  fpeaks  of  waffling  his  garments  in  a  pit  with  the 
herb  Borith  i.  This  paffage  Pnews  that  the  method  of  clean¬ 
ing  garments  in  thefe  ages,  was,  by  throwing  them  into  a  pit 
full  of  water,  impregnated  with  Some  kind  of  allies  ;  a  method 
which  Seems  to  have  been  very  univerfal  in  thefe  firil  times. 

*  See  our  cliflertation.  1  Gen.  r.  28.  v.  16. 

*  Plin.  1.  8.  fed.  74.  p.  476.  a  See  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  2. 

*  Plin.  loco  fit  pr  a  cit.  *  See  part  2.  b.  2.  c.  2. 

'  C.  9.  v.  3^. 

The  Hebrew  text  has  p>nr  ;  but  the  heft  interpreters  think  it  is  the  fame 
with  the  Eoitih  of  Jeremiah,  c.  2.  v.  22.  &  of  Malach.  c„  3.  v.  2. 

R  %  Homer 
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Homer  defcribes  Nauffcaa  and  her  companions  waffling  their 
garments,  by  treading  them  with  their  feet  in  a  pit r. 

With  refpecl  to  the  herb  which  Job  names  Borith ,  I  ima¬ 
gine  it  is  fal- worth.  This  plant  is  very  common  in  Syria* 
Judea,  Egypt,  and  Arabia.  They  burn  it,  and  pour  water  up- 
•  on  the  ailles.  This  water  becomes  impregnated  with  a  very 
ftrong  lixivial  fait,  proper  for  taking  ftains  or  impurities  out 
t)f  wool  or  cloth. 

The  Gi  *eeks  and  Romans  ufed  feveral  kinds  of  earths  f,  and 
plants  %  inftead  of  foap.  The  favages  of  America  u  make  a 
kind  of  foap-water,  of  certain  fruits,  with  which  they  wafh 
their  cotton  beds  and  other  fluffs.  In  Iceland  the  women 
make  a  lye  of  afhes  and  urine  x.  The  Perfians  employ  boles 
and  marls  T.  In  many  countries  they  find  earths,  which,  dif- 
folved  in  water,  have  the  property  of  cleaning  and  whitening 
cloth  and  linen  2.  All  thefe  methods  might  perhaps  be  practifed 
in  the  primitive  ages*.  The  neceffities  of  all  mankind  are  much 
the  fame,  and  all  climates  prefent  them  nearly  with  the  fame 
refources.  It  is  the  art  of  applying  thefe  which  diftinguifhes 
polite  and  civilized  nations  from  favages  and  barbarians. 

C  H  A  P.  HI. 

Of  .Architecture, 

A 

ÎN  all  ages,  fnankmd  have  been  obliged  to  feek  for  fome 
ffnelter  againff  the  injuries  of  the  air,  and  the  affaults  of 
wild  beaffs.  Thus  the  art  of  building  was  one  of  the  ffrft 

,  .  t 

r  OdÿfT.  1.  6.  v.  92.  f  Plin.  L  35.-  fed.  57. 

*  Idem,  1.  27.  fed.  38,  “  Voyag.  de  J.  de  Lery,  p.  276, 

x  Hift.  de  PIffande,  t.  ï.  p.266.  >'  Chardin,  t.  4.  p.  66.67.- 

*  Jonrn.  des  icav.  ann.  1752,  J nil.  p.  41S.;  Hilt.  gen.  des  Antilles',  par  le  P, 
du  tertre,  t.  2.p.y6.  in  40.  Pads,  j  667.  ;  Hift.  nat.  de  Colonne,  t.  2.p.  113. 
î  14.1  Piganiol.  defeript.  de  France,  t.  5  p.  72, edit,  in  12°.  of  1722., 

*  I  have  read  fome  where  of  certain  favages,  who  laid  their  cloths  for  a 
confiderable  time  amongft  the  dung,  and  afterwards  wafhed  them  in  clear 
water,  by  which  they  fucceeded  in  taking,  cut  the  fiains,  the  faits  in  the 
dung  acting  as  a  foap. 

that 
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that  was  pra&ifed,  both  before  and  after  the  flood-.  Archi¬ 
tecture,  therefore,  owed  its  birth  to  neceffity,  and  its  embel- 
lifhments  to  luxury.  Men  by  reflecting  upon  their  works,  and 
comparing  them  with  each  other,  improved  their  tafre  and 
tkill.  They  firft  difeovered  the  rules  of  proportion.  They 

I  afterwards  added  fuch  ornaments  as  were  fuggefted  by  know- 
ledge,  or  oy  fancy,  in  different  ages  and  countries.  So  that 
architecture  has  been  always  changing,  been  embeililhed,  cor¬ 
rupted,  and  reffored,  according  to  the  good  or  ill  tafte  of 
different  ages  and  nations. 

As  long  as  the  pofterity  of  Noah  remained  united,  they 
^ere  capable  of  cultivating  the  antediluvian  difeoveries  which 
had  been  preferved.  The  defign  which  they  formed,  and  in 
part  executed,  of  building  a  city  in  the  plains  of  Shinarb,  and 
ereCting  a  tower  in  it,  of  a  prodigious  height c,  is  a  demonftra- 
I  tion,  that  the  new  inhabitants  of  the  earth  were  not  quite  ig¬ 
norant  of  architecture.  But  the  confufion  of  their  tongues 
obliging  them  to  difperfe,  they  loft  for  the  moft  part  both  the 
theory  and  praCtice,  even  of  the  moft  neceffary  arts. 

I  he  wandering  life  which  almoft  all  the  families  of  the 

1  world  leu,  in  the  in  ft  ages,  aiter  the  confufion  of  tongues,  gave 
them  no  opportunity  of  cultivating  arts,  partly  through  want 
ot  /kill,  and  partly  through  want  of  neceffary  tools.  Thefe  firft 
colonies  had  for  fome  time  no  other  habitations  but  dens  and 
caverns  J.  Several  nations,  at  prefent,  prefent  us  with  an  imatre 
ot  thofe  wretched  a^es  e. 

•A'’  toon  as  mankind  had  provided  for  the  fupply  of  their 
moft  prefling  wants,  they  would  defire  to  quit  thofe  dreary 
and  unwholefome  dwellings,  and  feek  for  more  convenient 
and  agreeable  habitations.  Thefe  firft  huts  would  be  of  dif¬ 
ferent  materials,  as  the  climates  afforded,  and  of  different 


a  Gen.  c.  4.  v.  17.  *  Ibid.  c.  t 1 .  v.  4. 

•  Ibid.  See  what  I  have  faid  on  that  fubject  in  the  introduction,  p.  2. 

Diod.  1.  1.  p.  \%  ;  Æfchyl.  in  Prometh.  vintfo,  v.  449.  &c.  ;  Vitfuv.  1.  2. 
\  'j  0lm-  ’•  7-  feft-  57-  p.  413-:  Paufen.  1.  ic.  c.  17.  p.  836.;  Said,  w# 
1. 1 .  p.  522.;  Maftim,  hi  ft.  de  la  Chine,  t.  1 .  p.  19.  204  Bibl.  univ. 

t.  2.  p.  412. 

'  Re.vres  an  Norrf'  '■  P-  J°7-;  Voygfr.  de  Coreal,  t.  i.  p.  253. 

t  .V  1  S*"- «l« v'oy»g.  t  r.p.96.  t.  8.p.6.;  lidon,  obfenat.  6':.; 

i&ttr.  edit.  t.  5.  p.  273. 

forms. 
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forms,  according  to  the  ftupidity  or  ingenuity  of  the  people* 
Reeds,  canes,  the  branches,  leaves,  and  bark  of  trees,  toge¬ 
ther  with  clay,  were  the  firft  materials  employed  in  building. 
The  firft  houfes  in  Egypt  and  Paleftine  f  were  of  reeds  and 
canes  interwoven.  There  are  ftill  fome  of  this  kind  to  be 
found  in  Peru  <r.  The  firft  houfes  of  the  Greeks  were  only  of 
clay.  This  people  were  for  fome  time  igiiofant  of  the  art  of 
hardening  it  to  make  bricks  h.  The  houfes  in  Iceland  are 
built  of  rough  ftones,  with  no  other  cement  than  clay  and 
mois.  They  are  covered  with  turf*.  The  Abyffinians  dwell 
in  cabins  built  of  clay  and  ftraw  k.  The  houfes  in  Monomo- 
tapa  are  only  of  wood  *.  There  have  even  been  formerly 
and  are  at  prefent  ®,  fome  nations  who  for  want  of  materials, 
but  chiefly  for  want  of  knowledge,  built  their  huts  of  the  bones 
and  fkins  of  fea-dogs,  and  other  large  fifties. 

Wood  is  a  material  fo  proper  for  building,  that  men,  no 
doubt,  employed  it  for  this  purpofe,  in  places  where  it  could  be 
eafily  procured.  They  began  with  interweaving  the  branches  of 
trees  in  a  rude  manner  upon  flakes  fixed  in  the  ground,  and 
afterwards  daubing  them  with  clay,  and  covering  them  with 
leaves  or  turf  p.  The  form  of  thefe  firft  cabins  was  round 
like  our  glafs-houfes.  The  hearth  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  and  a  fmall  hole  at  the  top  gave  vent  to  the  fmoke.- 
They  admitted  light  only  by  the  door.  Such  was  probably  *  j 
the  manner  of  building  in  the  firft  ages,  which  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  by  fome  nations  both  ancient  a  and  modern  r.  Some  of 
the  firft  houfes,  too,  might  be  built  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  piled 

.  * 

f  Diod.  lj  i.  p.  52.;  Sanchotf.  apud  Èufeb.  p.  35.  A. 

*  Voyag.  au  Pérou,  par  M;  Bouguer,  p.  8.8c  10. 

h  Plin.  1.  7.  fedt.  57.  p.413. 

ï  Hi  ft.  nat.  de  Plflan'de,  t.  r.  p.  254.  8c  277.  t.  2.  p.  186.187. 

*  Bibl.  raïf.  t.  î.p.  57.;  Hi  ft.  geo.  des  voyag.  1. 1 .  p.  221 . 

1  Hift.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  1.  p.  91.  ra  Strabo,  I.  15.  p.  1050.  8c  1056. 

^  Tourn.  du  P.  Feuillée,  t.  2.  p.  5874  Voyag.  de  Frezîer,  p.  130. 

0  Martini  hift.  dé  la  Chine,  p.  19.  20;  ?  Vitruv.  1.  2.  c,  I. 

a  Vitruv.  1  2.  c.  1.;  Diod.  1.  5-P-  346.;  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  3°*-;  Tacit,  de  mon 
Germ.  n.  16.;  Hift.  de  Languedoc,  t.  1 .  p.  44-  n.  9. 

r  Rec;  des  voyag.  qui  ont  fervi  à  Fétabliffement  de  la  campagn.  des  Tnd. 
Holland*  t.  5.  p.  364  Mèm.  de  Trev/Mai  1717»  P-  7 13-  7M-;  Hift-  gen.  des 
voyag.  Mi.pnp. 
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upon  each  other,  and  forming  a  fquare r.  We  fee  fiill  the 
tiaces  of  thefe  ancient  practices  in  fcveral  villages  of  Germany, 
Poland,  and  Ruffia.  Such  alfo  are  the  habitations  of  the 
people  of  h  lorida  and  Louifiana1,  of  the  Efkimaux  u,  and  of 
lèverai  other  nations  x. 

I  he  conftrutfiion  of  thefe  firfi  houfes  required  neither  much 
preparation,  nor  much  knowledge.  They  needed  neither 
many  machines,  nor  many  tools.  Phey  felled  their  trees 
originally,  as  the  favages  do  at  prefent,  by  the  help  of  fire. 
T  he  y  undermined  them  by  little  and  little  with  torches  or  fire¬ 
brands,  which  they  took  care  to  keep  clofe  to  the  tree,  and 
always  burning.  By  the  fame  means,  too,  they  cut  them  into 
lengths,  by  placing  fire-brands  under  them  at  proper  difian¬ 
ces  r.  Thefe,  it  is  highly  probable,  were  the  methods  ufed 
in  the  primitive  times. 

By  degrees,  tools  for  cutting  and  planing  wood,  would 
b^  invented.  I  he  nrft  tools  were  made  of  certain  fiones 
which  were  hard,  and  not  brittle.  Some  of  thefe  ancient  tools 
are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  *.  The 
greateft  paît  of  the  American  nations  have  no  other  tools  for 
cutting  and  hewing  wood2.  Afterwards  tools  made  of  metal 
were  invented;  out  the  number  of  them  was  very  inconfider- 
aoie  at  firft.  We  may  judge  of  the  knowledge  of  the  mofi 
ancient  nations,  by  that  of  the  Peruvians  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards  in  their  country.  T  hey  had  no  other  infiru- 
ments  for  working  wood,  but  the  axe  and  plane.  Nails,  faws, 
hammers,  and  other  carpenters  tools,  were  quite  unknown 
to  themb.  By  degrees  mankind  improved  in  (kill  and  indu- 
firy  ;  they  fubftituted  bricks,  fiones,  and  marble,  in  the  place 
of  wood,  and  raifed  edifices  equally  folid  and  magnificent. 

f  See  Vitruv.  1.  2.  c.  1. 

They  build  houfes  in  this  manner  at  prefent  in  the  Palatinate  of  Pvuftla 

x  Moeurs  des  fauvag.  t.  2.  p.  7.  8.  1  1 . 

*  Voyage  de  la  baye  dtHudfon,  t.  2.p.  43. 

*  ^  o>  ig.  de  Fiezier,  p .65.66.;  Chardin,  t.  1.  p.134.;  Nouvelle  rat. delà 
France  equinox,  p.  141.  146.;  Hilt.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  3.  p  185 

r  Moeurs  des  fauvag.  t.z.p.  no.;  Lefcarbot,  hift.  de  la  N.’ Franc,  p.  776.5 
N.  relat  de  la  France  equinox,  p.  15a Hift.  de  la  Virginie,  p.  314. 

z  See  infra,  c.  4.  fa  '  F  0  * 

!  ,Relat-  dcIa  riviere  des  Amazones,  parle  P.  d’Acugna,  t.  2.  p.  213. 

*  fhft.  des  Inca*,  61,6;. 

The 
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The  art  of  employing  the  materials  which  are  moft  proper 
for  mafonry,  rjiuft  have  coft  the  firft  architects  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and  ftudy.  It  is  probable,  that  ftone  was  not  the 
firft  kind  of  materials  they  made  ufe  of  in  building  the  houfes 
which  fu.cceed.ed  their  huts  and  cabins.  The  cutting  and 
hewing  of  ftone  requires  the  knowledge  of  more  arts  than  men 
were  acquainted  with  in  thofe  firft  ages.  They  began  with 
linn0*  bricks  c }  that  is,  clay  formed  in  fquare  moulds,  diied  in 
the  fun,  or  baked  in  ftoyes,  to  give  them  hardnefs  and  foli- 
dity.  The  tower  of  Babel  was  built  of  fuch  materials  J.  The 
Egyptians  alfo  in  all  ages  made  great  ufe  of  bricks  e.  Tiles, 
which  are  fo  commodious  a  cover  for  houfes,  were  invented 
in  very  ancient  times  f. 

We  are  abfolutely  ignorant  of  the  precife  time  when  men 
began  to  build  houfes  of  hewn  ftone.  We  may  fay  the  fame 
of  the  invention  of  mortar,  lime,  and  plaiftei,  &c.  Thefe 
inventions  were  introduced  infenfibly,  and  by  little  and  li cti c . 
Several  motives  might  make  men  apply  their  thoughts  very 
early  to  find  out  the  means  of  building  folid  and  durable 
habitations.  But  it  was  properly  agriculture  that  gave  birth 
to  architecture,  ft  he  afiiduous  care  and  attendance  which 
this  way  of  life  requires,  obliged  thofe  who  followed  it  to  fet¬ 
tle  in  one  place,  to  contrive  houfes  lafting  and  commodious  #. 
Accordingly  it  was  in  Chaldea,  China,  Egypt,  and  Phœnicia, 
that  anything  deferving  the  name  of  archite&ure  was  firft 
feen.  Mofes  has  preferved  the  names  of  three  cities  which 
Nimrod  built  in  Chaldea  *.  Affur,  a  fhort  time  after,  and 
not  far  from  the  fame  place,  founded  Nineveh  and  two  other 
cities  h  The  Chinefe  fay,  that  Fo-hi  inclofed  cities  and 


/,  we  lee,  that,  in  the  ages  of  A oia- 
re  feveral  cities  in  Paleftine  and  the 


towns  with  walls  Laftly,  we 
ham  and  Jacob,  there  were  fev 


adjacent  provinces  h  As  to  Egypt,  the  prodigious  antiquity 
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of  her  cities  is  univerfally  acknowledged  m.  There  were  fomc 
alfo  very  early  built  in  Greece  n. 

Architecture,  however,  could  make  no  great  progrefs  till 
mankind  had  difeovered  certain  arts,  which  are  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  its  perfection  ;  fuch  as  making  of  machines  for 
railing  and  tranfporting  weighty  bodies,  the  art  of  taming  ani¬ 
mals,  and  training  them  to  carry  materials  ;  lalt  of  all,  the  art 
of  working  metals,  particularly  iron.  Not  that  it  is  abfolutely 
impoiTible  to  build  lioufes  of  Itone,  without  the  knowledge  of 
thefe  arts.  The  example  of  the  people  of  Peru  and  Mexico 
proves  the  contrary.  They  had  neither  carts,  fledges,  nor 
beaffs  of  burden  °.  They  tranfported  their  materials  by  mere 
ftrength  of  arm  r.  They  knew  nothing  of  fcaffolds,  cranes,  or 
other  machines  proper  for  the  conftrudtion  of  buildings  <i.  They 
were  even  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  iron  r.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  they  had  the  addrefs  to  raife  buildings  of  ftone,  which  are 
beheld  with  admiration  even  at  this  day  f.  Their  way  of  drefling 
Itones  was,  to  break  them  with  certain  flints  very  hard  and 
black  %  then  polifh  them  by  rubbing  one  againft  another 
They  might  perhaps  ufe  the  fame  methods  in  thefe  primitive 
ages.  There  are  ftill  nations  who  know  no  better  ways  of 
cutting  Hones  x,  and  yet  build  very  grand  edifices  with  few 
tools  and  machines  r 

But  thefe  pra&ices  are  fo  tedious  and  fatiguing,  that  as  long 
as  mankind  knew  no  better,  buildings  of  ftone  mu  ft  neceflari- 
ly  have  been  very  rare.  Such  edifices  could  not  be  common 
till  after  the  invention  of  tools  proper  for  hewing  ftones,  and 
of  machines  for  railing  and  tranfporting  them  with  eafe.  For 
this  reafon  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  that  the  houfes  in  thefe  firft 

m  Horn.  Iliad.  1.  9.  v.  381.  &c.;  Herod.  1.  2.  n.99.;  Diod.  1. 1.  p.  18.;  Svncell. 
P-  54-  55- 

n  Pauf.  1.  1.  c.  38.  p.  93.  1.  8.  c.  38. 1.  10.  c.  6.;  Eufeb.  praep.  evang.  1. 10. 
c.  10.  p.  489.  C.  ;  Syncell.  p.  64. 

Acofla,  hift.  nat.  des  Indes,  1. 6.  c.  14  ;  Hilt,  des  Incas,  1. 1.  p.  6c.  &  26c, 

v  Hilt,  des  Incas,  lococit. 

9  Ibid.  p.  266.  267.  t.  2.  p.  62.;  Acofta,  loco  cit. 

r  Hift.  des  Incas,  lococit.  f  Ibid.  p.  264.  &  268. 

T  Ibid.  t.  2.  p.  62.;  Voyag.  au  Pérou,  par  D.  Antoine  d’UJloa,  t.  1.  p.  391. 

E  Ibid.  *  Hift.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  1.  p.  332. 

>  Voyag.  de  h  compagnie  des  Ind.  Holl.  t.  4.  p.  378. 
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cities  were  generally  of  wood  or  mud.  This  is  ftill  the  manner 
of  building  in  the  greateft  part  of  Perfia  2,  and  Turky,  and 
almoft  over  all  Africa,  and  the  Eafl  *. 

If  we  will  believe  the  ancients,  the  art  of  hewing  ftones, 
and  building  houles  of  them,  was  known  to  fome  nations  in 
the  moft  diflant  ages.  The  Egyptians  gave  the  honour  of 
this  difcovery  to  Toforthus b  the  fuccelTor  of  Menes  c.  T  hey 
even  attributed  the  conftruddion  of  a  pyramid  to  Venephes  <*, 
one  of  their  jfirft  kings  e.  Befides,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  the 
art  of  dreffing  ftone,  and  building  with  it,  was  fo  foon  found 
out  in  Egypt.  The  nature  of  that  climate  has  forced  thofe 
who  inhabited  it  in  all  ages,  to  apply  to  that  ftudy.  Egypt 
wants  wood  fit  for  building,  and  even  for  burning f.  We  fee, 
that,  in  the  very  firft  ages,  the  Egyptians  were  obliged  to  fup- 
ply  their  furnaces  with  ftraw  and  flubble  Building  with 
ffone  and  marble,  therefore,  was  abfolutly  neceffary  to  tha€ 
people.  Accordingly  wTe  find,  that  they  had  very  early  difco- 
vered  methods  of  tranfporting  thefe  materials  with  eafe.  Al¬ 
moft  from  the  commencement  of  their  monarchy,  they  had 
drawn  canals  31  from  the  Nile,  which  communicated  with,  and 
fell  into  one  another.  It  appears  alfo,  that  wheel-carriages 
Were  very  ancient  in  Egypt.  Chariots  were  pretty  common 
there  in  the  age  of  Jofeph  h 

The  firfl  monuments  of  archite&ure,  properly  fo  called,  muft 
have  been  very  clumfy  and  unpolifhed.  It  cannot  be  fuppofed, 
that  regularity  and  the  beauties  of  proportion  were  very  exa£i> 
ly  obferved  in  them.  We  cannot,  however,  determine  the 
true  (late  of  this  art,  or  the  progrefs  it  had  made  in  the  period 
we  are  now  confidering.  We  have  nothing  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  right  judgment  of  it.  Yet  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that, 
toward  the  concluilon  of  thefe  ages,  the  inhabitants  of  certain 

.  «  I 

-  %  1 1 

^  Chardin,  t.  i.p.  134.;  Tavernier,  t,  ».  1.  4.C.4.P.  *6.;  Gemelli,  1. 1.  p, 

447.  t.  2.  p.  266,-267. 

'  a  Voyag.  de  Damp.  t.  3.  p.  47.;  Bibh  raif.  t.  I,  p.  57.;  Hilt,  gen,  des  voyag. 
t*  1.  p.  231.  ;  Lettr,  édif.  t.  16.  p.  32. 
b  Synced,  p.  56.  B. 

c  Marfh.  p.  39.  Antiquity  acknowledges  Menes  fir  ft  king  of  Egypt. 
â  See  Syncell.  p.  54.  55.  «  Marfh.  p.  45. 

f  Voyag.  d'Egypte  par  Granger,  p.  1 3.  «  Exod.  c.  5.  v.  7, 

*  Stef  a  fra,  c  »i,  art.  *  Gen.  e.45,  v, 
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countries  began  to  have  fome  idea  of  beauty  and  magnificence 
in  building. 

At  fir  ft  the  only  objeCt  of  building  was  neceffity.  But  as 
mankind  were  civilized,  their  knowledge  increafed,  and  they 
began  to  think  of  ornament.  Architecture  then  called  in  the 
afliftance  of  feveral  other  arts.  By  means  of  the  chifel  they 
fubftituted  pillars  of  ftone  and  marble  in  the  place  of  thofc 
wooden  ftakes  which  had  fupported  the  roofs  of  their  firft  ca¬ 
bins.  The  other  embellifhments  of  architecture  were  of  the 
fame  fort,  a  kind  of  fubftitutes  to  the  pieces  of  wood  which 
were  firft  employed  in  building.  "W  hen  thefe  came  to  be  ex-» 
ecuted  in  ftone,  they  were  enriched  with  feveral  ornaments. 
By  thefe  means,  this  art  attained  by  degrees  to  elegance  and 
perfection. 

In  the  period  of  this  firft  part  of  our  work,  feveral  nations 
had  an  idea  of  defigning,  carving,  and  fculpture  k.  They 
probably  foon  made  ufe  of  thefe  arts  in  embellifhing  their 
buildings.  Profane  hiftorians  fpeak  of  temples,  palaces,  and 
other  ftruCtures  raifed  by  the  firft  fovereigns  of  Egypt,  Nine¬ 
veh,  and  Babylon  K  To  thefe  we  may  add  the  building  of 
the  tabernacle  by  the  Ifraelites  in  the  wildernefs,  in  which  we 
fee  Mofes  ufed  pillars  with  bafes  and  chapiters.  This  points 
out  gradual  improvements.  For  they  would  firft  begin  with 
ufimr  pillars  quite  plain,  afterwards  they  would  add  bafes,  and 
chapiters  by  way  of  ornaments.  Mofes  probably  took  the  idea 
of  this  kind  of  embellifhment  from  the  Egyptians1».  In  a 
word,  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  feveral  ftruCtures, 
raifed  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  beginning  of  that  period  which 
is  to  be  the  fubject  of  the  fécond  part  of  our  work,  put  it  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt,  that  architecture  had  made  very  rapid  progreis 
in  Egypt  i  and  give  room  to  think,  that  the  ornamental  part 
of  it  was  in  fome  degree  known  and  praCtifed  in  feveral  court-» 
tries  in  the  period  we  are  now  upon. 

*  Sec  ittfia,  c.  5. 

>  Herod  J.  2.11.99.;  Diod.  1. 1 .  p.  1 6.  i3.  &  55. 1.  2. pf  115. 120.;  Jul.  A fiu.jp 

apud  Syncel).  p.  54.  55- 

»  See  part  1.  b.  2.  feet.  1 .  c.  3. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Of  the  difcovery  and  working  of  metals. 

***§  ^  ^  ^  difcovery  of  metals  was  probably  owing  to  acci- 
dent.  But  we  owe  the  art  of  working  them,  and  ap- 
pi}  ing  them  to  all  their  various  ufes,  to  the  neceflities  and  in-* 
duilry  of  thofe  nations  who  lived  by  agriculture.  Without 
the  art  of  working  metals,  agriculture  never  could  have  made 
any  gi  cat  progrefs,  or  have  arrived  at  that  degree  of  perfection 
in  which  we  find  it  in  the  very  firft  ages,  in  fome  countries. 
We  may  fay  the  fame  of  all  the  mechanic  arts.  They  owe 

aimoil-  ail  their  improvements  to  the  difcovery  and  ufe  of  me¬ 
tals. 

How,  when,  and  by  whom  was  this  difcovery  made?  It  is 
difficult  to  anfwer  thele  queftions.  Nor  is  it  eafier  to  explain 
the  manner  in  which  mankind  found  out  the  art  of  working 
metals,  and  applying  them  to  their  various  ufes.  The  an¬ 
cients  looked  upon  the  invention  of  metallurgy  as  fome- 

thing  fo  divine  and  marvellous,  that  they  afcribed  it  to  cele- 
fcial  beings  B. 

Metals  were  difcovered,  and  they  underflood  the  art,  even 
of  working  iron,  before  the  deluge  But  that  dreadful  cala¬ 
mity  deprived  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  of  this,  as  well  as 
oi  other  arts,  All  antiquity  agrees  in  faying  that  there  was  a 
ffine,  when  the  ufe  of  metals  was  unknown  to  mankind  p. 

I  Ins  is  the  more  credible,  as  ancient  authors  fpeak  of  feveral 
nations  to  whom  this  important  difcovery  was  unknown  % 
U  e  fee  that  thefe  people  ufed  flones,  dints,  the  horns  of  an  A 
mais,  the  bones  of  beafts  and  fiflies,  fhells,  reeds,  and  thorn* 
for  ajl  the  purpofes  for. which  civilized  nations  ufe  metals  at 


*  Syncell.  p.  14.  0  Gen.  c.  4.  v.  22, 

?  See  Pi  at.  de  leg.  I.  3,  p.  805. 

„  JPh<?t-  c-  48‘  P*  '36?-  ;  Diod.  I  3.  p.  213.  ;  Strabo,  1.  u 

p.  1  P?5*  ùl  1Q32.  1.  16.  p.  1 123.  1124.  4 
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prefent  r.  The  lavages  let  before  us  a  linking  picture  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  ancient  world,  and  the  practices  of  primitive 
times.  They  have  no  idea  of  metals  f,  and  fupply  the  want  of 
them  by  the  means  I  have  juft  now  mentioned  *. 

Metallurgy,  however,  was  an  early  difeovery  amongft  the 
nations  who  applied  to  agriculture.  Neceflity  forced  them  to 
ftudy  the  working  of  metals,  in  order  to  form  thofe  tools  they 
flood  in  need  of.  We  fee  the  ufe  of  metals  eftabliflied  in 
Egypt  and  Paleftine,  a  few  ages  after  the  flood.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  gave  the  honour  of  this  difeovery  to  their  firft  fovereigns »  ; 
the  Phoenicians  to  their  ancient  heroes  *.  Thefe  traditions  are 
fully  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  facred  books.  In  the 
days  of  Abraham,  metals  were  common  in  Egypt  and  in  feve- 
ral  countries  of  Afia  ?.  The  art  of  metallurgy  had  even  then 
arrived  at  great  perfedlion  z.  Nor  is  it  furprifing,  that  this 
art  made  fuch  rapid  progrefs  in  Afia  and  Egypt.  Thefe  coun¬ 
tries  were  the  firft  where  mankind  fettled,  and  formed  them- 
felves  into  powerful  monarchies  a.  I  am  however  of  opinion, 
that,  in  thefe  ages,  they  underftood  only  the  working  of  a  few 
metals,  as  gold,  filver,  and  copper.  Iron,  that  metal  fo  ne- 
çeflary,  and  at  prefent  fo  common,  was  long  either  quite  un¬ 
known,  or  but  little  ufed  by  ancient  nations.  Let  us  trace  the. 
Heps  of  the  human  mind  on  this  important  article,  and  colled! 
all  the  light  which  ancient  hiftory  affords  us  concerning  the 
difeovery  and  improvements  of  this  neceflary  art.  Let  us 
alfo  compare  what  probably  happened  in  the  primitive  times 
with  what  we  fee  pradliled  in  fome  places  in  our  own 
age. 

r  See  Herod.  1.  7.  ;  Diod.  1.3.  p.  185.  ;  Strabo,  1.  15.  p.  105c. 

<  Hi  ft.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  2.  p.  643.;  Voyag.  dc  Coreal,  1. 1.  p.  2:8.  ;  .Mœurs 
cVs  fauyages,  t.  2.  p.  109. 

1  See  Lettr.  edit',  t.  if.  p.  420.  42T.  t.  20.  p.  224.  t.  25.  p.  124.  t.  18.  p 
iy.\  Yoyag.de  Frezier,  p.  64.  109.  &  214.  ;  Hift,  nat.  de  J’lihnde,  t.  2.  p. 
219.  ;  Voy3g.  à  la  baye  d'Hudfon,  t.  2.  p.  167.  ;  Hiftoire  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  1. 
p.  9. &22.;  Rec,  des  voyag.  au  Nord,  t.  i.p  220. 

u  Agatarchid.  apud  Phot.  c.  11.  p.1341.;  Diod.  1.  5.  p.  19. 1.  3.  p.184.; 
Palaph.  in  chron.  Pafchal.  p.  45. 

:  Sanchoniat.  apud  Ei*;fcb.  p.  35.  B. 

■  Gen.  c.  13,  v.  2,  c.  2.;.  v.  15.  c.  2  ;.  v.  22.  Sc  53. 

"  iflf '&)  P*  J53-  -<■  -hap.  5.  See  above,  b  1  p.  36. 
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The  difcovery  of  metals  would  not  coft  the  firft:  defcendents 
of  Noah  much  fearching  for.  It  would  not  be  neceffary  to  dig 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  what  prefented  itfelf  upon  the 
furface.  A  thoufand  events,  of  which  we  might  quote  many 
examples,  would  put  metals  into  the  hands  of  the  firft  men  b. 
r]  he  devaluations  occafioned  by  great  rains  and  inundations, 
were  probably  the  firft  means  of  the  difcovery  of  metals.  In 
fome  countries,  after  violent  rains,  metals  are  found  almoft  in 
every  brook  c.  Torrents  pouring  from  the  mountains,  depo- 
fite  great  quantities  of  gold  upon  the  fand  and  gravel  in  the 
valleys  d.  In  the  kingdom  of  Achem,  it  is  not  neceffary  to 
dig  into  the  earth  for  that  metal  ;  it  may  be  picked  up  on 
the  fides  of  the  mountains,  and  in  gutters  made  by  the  tor¬ 
rents  e.  The  ancients  fpeak  alfo  of  feveral  rivers  very  famous 
for  rolling  down  gold,  filver,  copper,  and  tin,  in  their  wa¬ 
ters  f.  We  know  of  feveral  rivers  which  ftill  enjoy  this  ad¬ 
vantage  s. 

As  to  mines,  feveral  accidents  might  difcover  to  mankind 
the  mineral  fubftances  which  the  earth  concealed  in  her  bofom. 
Thunder  might  break  off  pieces  of  rocks  or  mountains,  and 
thereby  betray  the  precious  metals  they  contained  h.  A  gold 
mine  was  difcovered  in  Peru  by  fuch  an  accident  about  the  end 
of  the  laft  century  K  Sometimes  the  winds,  by  tearing  up 
trees  by  the  roots,  have  difcovered  metals  and  minerals  k.  It 
is  well  known  how  the  famous  mines  of  Potofi  were  difcover¬ 
ed.  An  Indian  climbing  up  fome  rocks  covered  with  trees 
and  bufhes,  took  hold  of  a  fmall  tree,  which  grew  in  a  cleft 
of  a  rock,  and  pulled  it  up  by  the  root;  he  obfervçd  fomething 

%  See  Aîonfo  Barba,  1.  r.  c.  2 3.  ;  Alex,  ab  Alex.  gen.  dier.  I.4.  c.  9.  ;  John- 
Son  tbaumat.  clalf,  4.  c.  26.  ;  Journ,  des  fcav.  May  1683,  P-  90. 

c  Voyag.  de  Frezier,  p.  121.  ;  Voyag.  de  Coreal,  t.  1.  p.  101.;  De  la  fonte 
des  mines  parM.  Bellot,  p.  13.  &  35. 

d  Voyag.  d'Anfon  in  40  p.  42.  ;  Lettr.  cdif.  t.  4.  p.  92.  ;  Rep.  deslettr.t,  14. 
p.  1318.  ;  Voyag.  de  Coreal,  t.  i,  p.  235. 
c  Lettr.  edif.  t.  2.  p.  73.  ;  Plift.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  10.  p.  458. 
f  See  below,  p.  147.  e  See  below,  p.  147-. 

h  See  Juftin.  1. 44.  c.  3.  ;  Alonfo  Barba,  1.  1.  c.  23.  p.86.  ;  Hellot  de  la  fon¬ 
te  des  mines,  p.  43, 

5  Voyag.  de  Frezier,  p.  147.  ;  Voyage  au  Pérou  par  D.  Ant.  d’Ulloa,  t.  1. 
p.  S32- 

Alonfo  Barba,  J,  1 ,  p.  8^. 
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glitter  in  the  hole,  which  upon  examination  he  found  to  be  an 
ingot  of  filver  ».  Sometimes  alfo  torrents  carrying  away  the 
earth  by  their  impetuofity,  lay  open  the  veins  of  metals  La¬ 
bourers,  in  digging,  have  fometimes  hit,  by  accident,  upon  very 
rich  mines  ».  It  was  in  this  manner,  as  Juftin  relates,  that  the 
gold  mines  which  formerly  rendered  Spain  fo  famous,  were 
difeovered  °.  In  a  word,  fmall  branches  fometimes  appear 
upon  the  furface,  and  point  to  the  veins  below  p. 

When  men  afterwards  came  to  fearch  for  mines,  the  obfer- 
rations  they  had  made  on  the  appearance  and  qualities  of  the 
foil  where  metals  had  been  originally  found,  would  ferve  them 
for  a  guide.  Nature  furnifhes  feveral  indications  and  external 
marks,  by  which  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  difeover  mines. 
Thefe  foils  have  particular  chara&eriftics  which  are  eafily  ob- 
ferved  and  remembered  Their  colour,  particularly,  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  other  foils,  and  gives  ftrong  indication* 
of  the  minerals  they  contain  r.  By  this,  and  the  obfervation 
of  the  herbs  they  produce,  a  guefs  may  be  formed  even  of 
the  kind  of  mineral  they  conceal  f.  Thefe  foils  are  for  the 
molt  part  barren,  rough,  and  fteep  *.  Very  often  they  produce 
no  grafs  n.  A  careful  infpeclion  of  one  mine  therefore  would 
lead  them  to  difeover  all  others. 

If  it  is  eafy  to  imagine  how  the  firft  men  might  difeover 
metals,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  and  ftill  more  difficult  to 
explain  how  they  arrived  at  the  art  of  working  them.  It  is 
only  by  means  of  fire  that  we  can  prepare  metals  for  our  ufe. 
But  before  they  can  be  forged,  they  mull  be  melted  and  refined. 


1  Acofta,  hi  ft.  nat.  des  Indes,  fo!.  139.  v. 
ni  Alonlb  Barba,  1.  1 .  p.  85 •  ;  Acofta,  fol.  140.  verfb. 

»  Lettr.édif.  t.  4.  p.151.;  Hellot  de  la  fonte  des  mines,  p.  7.23.  &  62, 

•  L.  44-  c.  3. 

f  Hellot  de  la  fonte  des  mines,  p.  71.  ;  Alonfo  Barba,  t.  2.  p.  269. 
s  See  Hellot  de  la  fonte  des  mines,  p.  71 . 
f  Voyag.  de  Frezier,  p.  102.;  Alonfo  Barba,  t.  2.  p.  287. 
f  Alonfo  Barba,  t.  1.  c.  1.  p.  3.  &  24.  ;  Senac.  nouv.  cours  de  chymie,  t.  2. 


p.  314. 

1  Agatarchid.  apud  Phot.  c.  1 1 .  p.  1240.;  Strabo,  1.  3.  p.  216.  A.;  Plm. 
1.  33.  led:.  21 .  p.  617.  fed.  3r.  p.  621 .  ;  Voyag.  de  Ftezicr,  p.  151 .  152.  ;  Lettr. 
edif.  t.  17.  p.  441.  ;  Voyag.  de  V.  Ic  Blanc,  part  1.  p.  261.  part  3.  p.  105.  & 

1 18.  ;  Aha  di  Barro%  deca  1 .  1  10.  fol.  f  86.  ;  Voyage  de  Coreal,  t.  1 .  p.  296.  ; 
Acofta,  hift.  nat.  des  Indes,  fol.  13t.  «32.  &  137.  *38. 

u  Voyag.  au  Pérou  par  D.  Ant,  d’Ulloa,  t.  i.  p.  523.  ;  Journal  des  obferv.  du 
?.  Fcuillee,  t,  2.  p.  589, 
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that  is,  feparated  from  all  other  fubftances  which  are  mixed 
with  them,  and  caft  into  malles  of  pure  metal,  which  may 
be  afterwards  ^divided  at  pleafure.  f  hefe  operations  are  very  dif¬ 
ficult,  and  require  no  little  dexterity,  knowledge,  and  reflec¬ 
tion.  Fufion  is  the  firfl;  means  ufed  for  thefe  purpofes. 

W  e  may  fuppofe  that  vulcanos  might  poflibly  give  men 
fome  idea  of  metallurgy.  The  ftreams  of  melted  minerals, 
which  from  time  to  time  are  thrown  up  from  thefe  natural  fur¬ 
naces  x,  might  probably  put  men  upon  trying  to  work  metals 
by  the  help  of  fire.  What  renders  this  conjecture  the  more 
credible,  is,  that  thofe  perfons  who  are  reprefented  as  the  in- 
ventors  01  metallurgy,  both  by  the  fables  and  hiftories  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  lived  in  countries  famous  for  vulcanos  y. 

Ancient  writers,  however,  have  pretty  generally  agreed  in 
afcribing  this  difcovery  to  the  burning  of  forefts,  .where  the 
foil  contained  metals  \  the  violence  of  the  fire,  according  to 
them,  having  melted  the  metals,  they  flowed  out  and  diffufed 
themfelves  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground  z.  It  was  in  this 
manner,  according  to  the  old  traditions  of  Greece,  that  iron 
was  difcovered  on  Mount  Ida  a.  It  was  to  a  fimilar  accident 
they  attribute  the  difcovery  of  the  filver  mines  in  the  Pyrenees, 
Thefe  mountains,  fay  they,  were  formerly  covered  with  thick 
woods.  Some  fhepherds  accidentally  fet  them  on  fire,  which 
continued  to  rage  for  a  good  many  days,  and  made  fixeams  of 
pure  filver  flow  from  the  fides  of  the  mountains  down  into 
the  plain  b.  Such  events  are  verypoflible,  nay  even  probable.  I 
imagine  however,  that  the  idea  of  employing  fire  in  the  work¬ 
ing  of  metals,  and  feparating  them  from  other  fubfiiances,  was 

fuggefted  oy  feme  other  accidents  more  frequent  and  fami¬ 
liar. 

It  is  related  of  certain  failors,  that  having  landed  on  an  un- 


*  Buffon,  hilt.  nat.  t.  r.  p.  502.  503.  507.  5*5-  533-  ;  Alonfo  Barba,  t.  2, 
p.  205. 

/  See  Diod.  1.5.  p.335.  336.;  Strab.  1. 6.  p.  423.  ;  Pauf.  1. 10.  c.  11.  ;  Bo-’ 
chart,  Chan.  I.  t.  c.  12.  p.  431 . 

2  Lucret.  1.  5.  v.  12.  &41.  &c. 

a  Marm.  Oxon.  ep.  n.;  Seneca,  ep.  $o.  p.  405.;  Clem.  Alex,  ftrom.  i.  1. 

p.  401 . 

b  Anft.de  mirab.  anfcult  p.  I157.E.;  Died.  1.  5.  p.  358.5  Strab.!.  3.  p.217. 
21  ;  Athen.  1.  6.  p,  233. 
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known  ifland,  and  kindled  a  fire  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
they  obferved  filver  flowing  from  it  c.  It  is  reported  alfo,  that 
the  leader  of  a  new  colony  fettled  not  long  ago  in  Paraguay, 
obferving  a  ftone  of  uncommon  hardnefs,  and  fpotted  with 
black,  took  it  and  threw  it  into  a  very  hot  fire  ;  fome  time  af¬ 
ter,  he  law  a  quantity  of  as  good  iron  as  any  ufed  in  Europe 
running  from  the  fire  d.  Once  more,  it  is  reported,  that  the 
captain  of  a  Spanilh  Ihip,  being  obliged  to  put  in  at  a  defert 
iiland,  there  repaired  his  (hip’s  furnace.  In  making  the  hearth, 
he  ufed  feveral  layers  of  earth.  When  he  arrived  at  Acapulco, 
the  v/hole  crew  were  greatly  furprifed  to  find  under  the  afh-pan 
of  tne  furnace,  a  folid  mafs  of  gold,  which  the  violence  of  the 
fire  had  melted  and  feparated  from  the  earth  e.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  fome  fuch  accidents  as  thefe  might  give  the  firft  hint 
of  the  art  of  working  metals.  Perhaps  lome  perfon  by  chance 
expofed  earth  or  Hones,  which  contained  metals,  to  the  heat  of 
a  violent  fire,  and  took  notice  of  a  liquid  matter  running  from 
it,  which  took  different  fhapes,  and  became  hard  as  it  cooled. 

his  would  excite  cutiofity.  I  he  experiment  would  be  re¬ 
pealed  ;  and  thus  by  degrees  they  would  find  out  the  art  of 
melting  metals. 

I  will  confefs  however,  that  after  all  the  conjectures  we  can 
foim  about  thefe  and  the  luce  accidents,  the  mind  would  not 
be  entirely  fatisfied  ;  fome  doubts  would  ftill  remain,  if  we  fup- 
pofed  that  thefe  firft  mines  were  in  the  fame  ftate,  and  had  the 
fame  qualities  with  ours  at  prefent.  Phe  refining  of  metals 
111  our  times,  commonly  requires  much  labour,  and  many  pre¬ 
cautions;  but  we  ought  to  confider  that  this  operation  proba¬ 
bly  w as  not  near  fo  difficult  in  the  times  we  are  now  fpeaking  of. 
In  the  firft  ages  after  the  deluge,  metals 'were  commonly  found 
on  tne  furrace  of  the  earth,  or  at  a  very  moderate  depth,  what¬ 
ever  way  they  were  brought  thither,  whether  by  torrents,  or 
by  fome  fire  which  made  them  run  from  the  mountains. 
Now  metals,  in  this  ftate,  are  not  much  mixed  with  other 
bodies,  and  confequcntly  are  much  more  eafily  melted  and  re¬ 
fined,  than  tnofe  which  are  brought  from  the  bofom  of  the 

c  An  c.  relit,  des  Indes  &  de  la  Chine,  p.  6. 

Lettr.  édifiantes,  t.  u.  p.  419.  420. 

*  A]em-  de  Trévoux,  Sept.  1713,  p.  1547.  ;  Gemelli,  t.  5  p.  296.  &  29-. 
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earth  f.  The  ancients  fpeak  of  feveral  countries  where  they 
picked  up  gold  which  had  no  need  of  refining  *,  and  we  know 
of  fome  where  this  may  ftill  be  done  h.  In  fome  parts  of 
Africa  *  they  find  virgin  gold  fo  pure,  that  it  is  call  into  in¬ 
gots  of  an  excellent  quality  by  fire  alone,  without  the  help 
of  any  diflolvent.  Several  writers  mention  grains  of  natural 
gold  of  a  prodigious  bignefs  k.  Some  have  even  weighed  more 
than  an  hundred  marks  K  A  modern  traveller  fays,  he  had  feen 
a  mafiy  branch  of  gold,  a  cubit  in  length.  This  ingot,  which 
was  very  pure,  had  been  found  in  the  river  Couefme,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Mozambique  la.  They  find  frequently  in  Peru 
pieces  of  virgin-gold,  fome  weighing  more  than  eight  or  ten 
marks  *,  and  fome  more  than  an  ounce  *.  This  gold  needs 
no  melting  nor  refining?.  In  the  kingdom  of  Macaflar,  befides 
gold  duft,  which  they  gather  in  great  quantities,  they  pick  up 
in  the  valleys  where  the  torrents  have  Bowed,  ingots  of  pure 
gold  without  any  mixture  n  In  feveral  countries,  even  at  prê¬ 
tent,  they  gather  gold  which  requires  no  artificial  refining, 
only  by  walking  away  the  earth,  in  certain  places,  by  ftreams 
of  water  ?.  This  operation  is  very  Simple,  and  needs  neither 
the  chifel,  the  hammer,  the  mill,  nor  quickfilver.  T  here  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  wafh  the  earth  well,  and  a  few  imall 
pieces  of  wood  are  fufficient  to  ftir  and  mix  it  properly 
This  gold  got  by  wafhing,  was  not  unknown  to  the  an¬ 
cients  *.  Laftly,  the  gold  which  is  found  in  great  quanti- 

f  See  Pirn.  Î.  33.  feét.  20.  p.  616.;  Acofta,  hift.nat.  des  Indes,  foL  145- 

s  Arift.  de  mirab.  aufcult-  p.  1  153.  D.  ;  Agatarchid.  aptad  Phot.  c.  149. 
p.  1369.;  Died.  1.  2.  p.  161.I.3.  p.213.;  Strabo,  1.  3.P.216.I.  4.  p.290.  & 319. ; 
Plin.  1.  33.  fe&.  20.  2i.  p.  616.  618. 

*  See  Alonfo  Barba,  t.  1 .  p.  99.  1  Hift.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  2.  p.  642. 

k  Arift.  de  mirab.  aufcult.  p.  1  1 53.  D.  ;  Plin.  1.  33.  fe&.  22.  p.  618.  ;  Strabo, 

Î.  3.  p.  217.  ;  Voyage  de  Frezier,  p.  151.;  Alonfo  Barba,  t.  2.  p.  287.  ;  jour¬ 
nal’ du  P.  Feuillée,  t.  1 .  p.  468.;  Hift.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  5-  P*  224.  ;  Merc, 
de  France,  Juill.  1726,  p.  1676. 

1  Albert  M.  1.  de  mineral,  c.  7*  P-  275. 

m  Voyag.  de  Pyrard,  part  2.  p.  150. 

«  Acofta,  hift.  nat.  des  Indes,  fol.  1 34-  •oerp>.\  Voyag.  de  Frezier,  p.  76.. 

®  ibid.  p.  99.  ?  Acofta,  fol.  134.  rsfto. 

a  Rep.  des  lettr.  1. 14.  p.  1318. 

r  Voyag.  de  Frezier,  p.  76.  &  101.  102.  f  Ibid.  p.  101. 

*  See  Diod.  1.  5-  P-  SP*  35M  Strabo,  1.  3.  p.  217,  ;  Plin.  1.  33.  fea.  21. 
p  ,  616.. 
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ties*  in  certain  rivers,  is  very  fine  *,  and  requires  little  prepara¬ 
tion.  There  is  even  ionie  lound  lo  very  pure,  that  it  is, 
ductile  and  malleable  the  moment  it  is  taken  out  of  the  wa¬ 
ter*. 

Men  at  firft  would  find  no  greater  difficulty  in  refining  hi¬ 
ver  and  copper.  In  thofe  days  they  would  meet  with  thele 
metals  naturally  pure  and  unmixed  with  other  bodies,  which 
render  the  fmelting-art  fo  difficult  at  prefent.  They  knew 
formerly  z,  and  we  know  now  %  of  livers  which  roll  filver 
and  copper  in  their  ft  reams,  frequently  too  thefe  metals  aie 
brought  to  lie;ht  by  torrents,  and  fpread  upon  the  furtace  of 
the  earth  b.  They  are  then  found  even  in  large  mafies,  pine 
and  without  any  mixture.  Threads  ot  pure  nlver  have  been 
often  found  in  clues,  refcmbling  burnt  lace  c.  In  fome  places 
of  Peru  they  pick  up  pieces  of  virgin-filver,  only  by  digging 
lightly  in  the  fand  d.  Some  of  thefe  pieces  weigh  fixty,  and 
even  one  hundred  and  fifty  marks  e.  This  virgin-filver  is  mal¬ 
leable,  and  requires  no  further  preparation,  before  it  is 
wrought  f.  It  is  the  fame  with  copper.  The  ancients  fpeak 
of  countries  where  that  metal  was  found  naturally  pure  *.  In 
feveral  parts  of  Canada  È  and  Louifiana  *,  they  gather  rcu  coppei 
very  pure.  Mafles  of  this  metal,  weighing  one  hundred  and 


0  Alonfo  Earba,  1. 1 .  p.  ico.  ioi.  ;  Acofta,  fol.  135.  ;  Conq.  du  Pérou,  f. 1. 
p.  342.  Yoyag.  de  D,  Ant.  d’Ulloa,  t.  1.  p.  5>3-  ;  Voyag.  de  Pyrard,  part  2. 

p.  *49- 1 5°* 

*  Plin.  1.  33.  feft.  21.  p.  616.;  Lettr.  edif.  t.  2.  p.  73- 1- 4.  P-  92.  ;  Voyag.dc 
Pyrard,  p.  150. 

y  Relat.  delà  riv.  des  Amazones  par  le  P.  d’Acugna,  t.  3.  p.  80. 

*  Strabo,  1.  3.  p.  22c.  ;  Philoftrat.  de  vita  Apollon.  1.  3.  c.  54.;  Photius, 
bibl.  p.  1007. 

°  Lefcarbot,  hift.  de  la  N.  France,  p.  94.  ;  Iliftor.  de  las  gu  erra  s  civil,  da  Gra¬ 
nada,  p.  2.  ;  Ane.  rclat.  des  Indes  &  de  la  Chine,  p.  20.  ;  Hift.  gen.  des  voy. 
t  6.  p.  50.  &  484.;  H ellot  de  la  fonte  des  mines,  p.  15. 

b  Alonfo  Barba,  t.  2.  p.  447.  &  451-  ;  Pün.  \.  34.  fect.  47-  P-  668.  ;  lfidor, 
origin.  1.  16.  c.  21.  ;  Rcc.  des  voyages  au  Nord,  t.  10.  p.  155.  ;  Journal  des 
feav.  Novem.  1676,  p.  128.  ;  Hift.  nat.  de  Colonne,  t.  2.  p.  514. 
c  Voyage  de  Frezier,  p.  145- 

a  Voyage  au  Pérou  par  D.  Ant.  d'Xlloa,  t.  i.p.  Ç27. 

*  Ibid.  p.  529.  f  Lettres  édif.  t.  18.  p.  216.  217. 
c  Arift.  de  mirab.  aufcult.  p.  H54-  A. 

h  Rec.  des  voyages  au  Nord,  t.9.  p.  i“9- 

*  Hift.  nat.  de  Colonne,  t.  2.  p.  514.  Near  the  lake  Ponchartrain  arc  fome 
mountains  whofe  centre  are  of  pure  copper. 
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nfty  quintals  k,  fit  for  working,  have  been  difcovered.  It  ap¬ 
pears  often  in  {lender  threads  or  branches  K 

Even  when  they  afterwards  came  to  dig  metals  from  mines, 
they  would  at  firft  find  little  difficulty  ih  refining  them.  They 
oidinarily  find  metals  quite  pure,  or  with  very  little  mixture,  in 
the  Lops  of  mines  m.  It  is  even  not  uncommon  to  meet  with 
pure»,  and  even  malleable  »  gold  in  fome  mines.  They  tell  of 
a  gold  mine  difcovered  not  long  ago  in  the  Brazils,  fo  rich, 
that  they  got  that  metal  near  the  furface  of  the  earth  p.  Tra¬ 
vellers  affine  us,  that,  in  feveral  parts  of  Monomotapa,  they 
find  gold  Dy  digging  in  the  earth  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
feet  q.  At  the  difcovery  of  the  famous  mine  of  Potofi,  the 
vein  was  fo  rich,  that  the  metal  appeared  like  a  rock  above 
ground  as  high  as  a  fpear.  It  was  a  kind  of  ridge  upon  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  for  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
thirty  in  breadtn  r.  In  the  mine  of  Salcedo,  at  firffi  they 
found  lumps  of  Silver,  which  gave  them  no  further  trouble 
than  cuttiing  tnem  with  tire  chifel  f.  In  the  year  iyi^,  they 
difcovered  on  the  mountain  Ucuntaya  in  Peru,  a  prodigious 
cruft  of  folid  Silver,  which  yielded  feveral  millions  B  ^The 
mine  of  St  Eluabetn  was  almoft  entirely  of  Dure  filver  u« 
In  the  Same  diftricl,  there  was  another  mine  whofe  furface  was 
pure  copper  *.  In  the  mines  of  Rouffiilon,  the  workmen 
find  fheets  of  red  copper,  formed  by  nature,  very  fine  and 
duâiîe.  Thefe  fheets  are  either  fcattered  among#  the  gravel, 

01  as  k  were  parted  againrt  the  ftones  y.  In  a  word,  we  ought 
to  judge  of  the  ancient  mines,  by  thofe  which  are  fometimes 

k  Voyag.de  Frezier,  p.  76. 

1  Bellot  de  la  fonte  des  mines,  p.33. 

m  See  Strab.  1.  3.  p.  200.  &  319.;  Hift.gen.  des  voyag.  t.  2.  p.530.  531.  Sc  64 o.* 
Acofta,  Bile .  nat.  des  Indes,  fol.  14 5.  redo.  ;  Voyag  au  Pérou  par  D.  d'Uiloa' 

T.  1  ■  P-  374.  ;  Bellot  de  la  fonte  des  mines,  p.  25.  26.  &  68.  * 

n  h  33-  left.  20.  p.  616.  ;  Merc,  de  France,  Juillet  1731,  p.  1800  *  Jan¬ 
vier  1732,  p.  157.  * 

0  Acad,  des  fcien.  1718,  M.  p.  87.  ;  Hill.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  2.  p.  640. 
v  Ivlerc.de  Franc.  July  1726,  p.  1676. 
a  HHt.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  10.  p.  329. 

?  Acofta,  hift.  nat.  des  Ind.  fob  140.  verjo. 

t  Voyag.  de  Frezier,  p.  245.;  Voyag.  au  Pérou  par  D.  Ant.  d'UUoa.  t.% n  207  - 
î  Voyag.  au  Pérou  par  D.  Ant.  dfülloa,  t.  1.  p.  513.  t.  2.  part  2.  p.  286. 
f  Alonfo  Barba,  t.  1.  p.  72.  x  Ibid.  p.  108. 
y  JLp  Mpnnier,  obfervat.  cl’hift.  nat.  p.  210. 
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di  (covered  in  countries  which  are  but  little  frequented.  Pure 
’  and  malleable  metals  are  commonly  found  in  mines  which  have 
never  been  wrought  *.  .  The  French,  on  their  firft  arrival  in 
Canada,  met  with  a  mine,  where  they  gathered  many  pieces 
of  copper,  very  fine  and  beautiful  *.  In  feveral  places  of  Si¬ 
beria,  Pones  are  found  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  which 
contain  a  great  deal  of  copper  «>.  In  Hudfon’s  bay  there  is  a 
mine  of  red  copper,  fo  rich  and  pure,  that  without  ufing  fire, 
and  only  by  beating  it  between  two  ftones,  the  inhabitants 
make  it  into  ail  forts  oi  utenfils  they  have  occafion  for  c. 

Mankind  then,  in  there  firft  ages,  might  procure  metals 
without  fo  much  (kill  and  labour  as  are  now  neceflary  in  dig- 
ging  mines  and  refining  metals  d.  Befides,  the  confumption 
could  not  be  very  great,  fo  that  the  refources  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  would  be  lufticient  for  â  long  time. 

As  the  world  became  more  populous  and  civilized,  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  metals  would  be  greater.  We  are  allured  both 
by  fcripture  and  profane  hiftory,  that  the  ufe  of  metals  was 
very  common  in  Afia  and  Egypt,  about  the  middle  of  the 
period  we  are  now  examining.  We  cannot  funpofe  that  this 
plenty  was  altogether  the  gift  of  nature.  By  this  time,  no 
doubt,  men  had  begun  to  dig  mines,  and  no  longer  procu¬ 
red  them  with  the  fame  facility  as  at  firft.  It  then  became 
neceftary  to  ftiidy  the  art  of  feparating  metals  from  the  other 
bodies  with  which  they  are  commonly" mixed. 

Befides,  it  is  not  enough  to  expofe  metals  to  the  fire  as  thev 
come  out  or  the  mine.  Many  other  precautions  muft  be  taken* 
to  extricate  them  from  the  foreign  bodies  wdth  which  they  are 
intangled.  1  he  ore  muft  not  only  be  pounded  and  waflied, 
but  it  muft  alfo  be  mixed  with  certain  earths,  and  certain  faits, 
and  in  a  certain  proportion.  Thefe  are  the  only  means  of  fmelt- 
ing  and  refining  the  greateft  part  of  metals.  Thofe  who  firft 
attempted  to  refine  metals,  muft  often  have  met  with  the  fame 
accidents  which  happened  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Peru 
m  fmelting  filver  ore.  The  Incas  had  filver  mines  in  many 


z  Hellot  de  la  fonte  des  mines,  p.  72. 
a  Fefcarbot  hi  ft.  de  la  N.  France,  p.'  402.  &  455. 
b  Rcc.  des  voyag.  au  Nord,  f.  8.  p.  381. 

*  ^ec-  des  v°y-  t.  3.  p.  3r6.  ;  Merc,  de  Fran1",  17 e 
-ee  Agricola  de  nat.  foili!.  1.8.  init. 


vr.  1719,  p.  49. 
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of  their  mountains,  but  at  firft  they  knew  not  the  art  of  re¬ 
fining  that  metal.  They  only  put  the  ore  into  the  fire,  but  in- 
fbead  of  fmelting  they  faw  it  evaporate  in  fmoke.  Neceffi- 
ty,  the  mother  of  invention,  after  feveral  experiments,  furnii 
ed  them  with  a  method  of  preventing  this  accident.  i  hey 
thought  of  mixing  a  certain  quantity  of  lead  with  the  hi¬ 
ver.  The  experiment  was  made,  and  fucceedea  to  their 

\vifh  e. 

As  ores  became  more  refradlory,  it  would  become  neceliary 
to  ftudy  the  art  of  ufing  fire  to  the  beft  advantage,  and  of  gra¬ 
dually  increafing  its  force  and  activity.  It  would  coft  them 
much  ftudy  to  find  out  what  kind  of  fewel  was  moft  proper, 
whether  coals,  turf,  wood,  &c.  Furnaces  were  probably  in¬ 
vented  very  early,  but  bellows  were  not.  That  infiniment, 
fo  fimple  and  fo  ufeful,  was  certainly  unknown  in  thefe  firft 
ages,  and  is  fiill  fo  to  a  great  many  nations  They  mufi 
therefore  have  fupplied  the  want  of  this  infirmaient  by  fome 
means  or  other  j  but  we  have  no  tradition  on  that  fubjeft. 

Neither  can  we  fpeak  with  any  certainty  of  the  methods 
ufed  for  fmelting  and  refining  metals  in  thefe  firft  ages.  We 
know  but  little  of  the  proceedings  of  thefe  ancient  metallur¬ 
gies.  I  (hall  lay  before  the  reader  the  manner  in  which  the 
Egyptians  refined  their  golden  ore,  as  it  is  defcribed  by  Aga- 
tharchides  and  Diodorus  h.  I  his  people  affirmed  that  they 
had  learned  the  working  of  metals  from  their  firfi  fovereigns  u 
Their  praffiice,  therefore,  may  throw  fome  light  on  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  moft  ancient  ages. 

The  Egyptians  began  by  pounding  the  ore,  till  they  had 
reduced  it  to  about  the  bignefs  of  a  grain  of  millet.  1  hey 
then  threw  it  under  millftones,  which  made  it  as  fmall  as  the 
fineft  meal.  They  next  fpread  this  duft  on  large  boards,  a 
little  inclining  ;  and  fprinkled  it  plentifully  withfwater,  to  car¬ 
ry  off  all  the  grofs  terreftrial  particles.  After  repeating  this 
watering  feveral  times,  the  workmen  rubbed  the  remaining 

«  Hift.des  Incas,  1.8.  c.  25.  p.  3&>-  ,  TT.„  , 

f  Voy.  de  Coreal,  1. 1.  p.  212.  ;  Hilt,  des  Incas,  t.  2.  p.  61.  ;  Hik.  gen.  des 

voyag.  t.  3.  p.  182. 

s  Apud  Phot.  c.ii.  p.  1340.  11  n-  3-  P- 

sAgatarch.  p.  134a.  i  Diod.  p.  184. 
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matter  for  fome  time  between  their  hands,  wiping  it  with 
little  fpunges,  till  nothing  was  left  but  the  gold  duft  quite 
clean.  Another  fet  of  workmen  then  took  this  gold,  and  put 
it  into  earthen  pots,  where  they  mixed  with  it,  in  certain  pro¬ 
portions,  lead,  fait,  a  little  tin  *,  and  barley  meal.  They  then 
poured  the  whole  into  veflels,  which  they  covered  and  luted 
with  great  care,  fetting  them  in  arcfining  furnace  for  five  days 
and  five  nights  fucceffively.  Then  taking  them  out  and  let¬ 
ting  them  cool,  they  removed  the  heads  of  the  veflels,  and 
found  the  gold  quite  pure,  with  very  little  wafte.  Such  was 
the  method  ufed  by  the  Egyptians,  from  time  immemorial, 
for  refining  gold.  In  general,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
ancients  made  any  ufe  of  quickfilver,  in  refining  either 
gold  or  filver  +.  They  employed  lead  k  as  a  menftruum,  and 
by  frequent  meltings  made  metals  perfedfly  pure  at  laft.  The 
Peruvians  who  made  great  ufe  of  gold  and  filver,  knew  no 
better  method  of  refining  them  *. 

In  whatever  way  the  fecret  of  fmelting  and  refining  metals 
came  to  be  found  out,  it  was  known  very  early.  Job  fpeaks 
of  the  manner  of  trying  gold  by  fire  m.  The  great  quantity  a 
of  gold  and  filver  which  we  find  diffufed  amongft:  fome  nations 
in  the  moft  diftant  ages,  mull  convince  us,  that  the  arts  of 
working  mines,  of  fmelting  and  refining  metals,  mull  have 
been  very  foon  difeovered  in  feveral  countries.  The  feriptures 
take  notice,  that  Abraham  was  very  rich  in  gold  and  filver 
Even  then,  thefe  metals  wrere  ufed  in  commerce  as  the  com¬ 
mon  fign  or  price  of  all  other  commodities.  The  four  hun¬ 
dred  fhekels  of  filver  which  Abraham  gave  to  the  fons  of 
Hath  for  the  burying-plac  p,  the  money  which  Jacob  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  fons  when  he  fentthem  dowrn  into  Egypt  to  buy 
corn  1,  demonflrate  the  great  antiquity  of  metals  in  com¬ 
merce. 

/ 

*  There  are  tin  mines  in  Africa.  Voyage  de  V.  le  Blanc,  part  2.  p.  80.; 
Bift.  gen.  des  voyag.  1. 1.  p.  25. 

f  See  Piin.  1.  33.  fc&.  32.  Sc  les  notes  de  Perrault  fur  Vitruve,  1.  7.  c.  8. 

v  See  Plin.  ibid.  left.  19.  ;  Suid.  voce  Ç>v<mr.  1. 1.  p.  765. 

1  Hi  ft.  des  Incas,  t.  2.  p.  315.  316.  m  C.  23.  v.  10. 

*  Seé  Diod.  1. 1.  p.  i8.  •*  Gen.  c.  13.  y.  2.  i*  Ibid.  c.  23.  v.  16. 

1  Ibid.  c.  43.  v.  12. 
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It  muft  have  been  fome  time  before  men  difcovered  the  art 
of  forging  metals,  or  working  them  into  proper  fhapes,  for 
the  ufes  they  defigned.  At  firft,  I  imagine,  they  had  no 
other  way  of  fhaping  metals,  but  by  calling  them  in  moulds.1 
Strabo  r  fpeaks  of  a  nation  who  made  ufe  of  call:  copper,  not 
knowing  how  to  forge  it  ;  and  there  are  feveral  nations  at  this 
day  no  lefs  ignorant f.  But  people  of  induftry  and  ingenuity 
would  fearch  for  a  more  commodious  method  of  working 
metals,  and  more  fuitable  to  the  feveral  ufes  for  which  they 
defigned  them.  They  would  foon  obferve,  that  all  metals,  ex¬ 
cepting  lead  and  tin,  after  the  firft  melting,  acquire  a  very  fen- 
fible  foftnefs  and  flexibility  in  the  fire.  This  would  give  them 
the  hint  of  working  them  in  that  ftate  of  heat,  into  many 
various  forms.  In  confequence  of  this,  they  would  contrive 
inftruments  proper  for  forging  metals  on  coming  out  of  the 
fire.  Flints  and  Hones  were  probably  the  firft  tools  they 
ufed  in  this  work.  Modern  travellers  meet  with  nations  who 
have  no  other  inftruments  for  forging  metals  r. 

Thefe  rude  and  clumfy  methods  would  not  be  followed  long 
by  any  ingenious  inventive  people.  Finding  the  inconvenience 
of  thefe  tools  of  ftone  or  wood,  it  would  foon  occur  to  them  that 
metal  would  afford  the  moft  proper  inftruments  for  working 
metals.  At  firft  they  would  caft  their  tools  in  moulds,  rough 
and  imperfecft  enough  no  doubt.  The  Peruvians  had  not  the 
hammer.  They  fupplied  its  place  with  a  kind  of  tools  made 
of  a  mixture  of  copper  and  brafs,  of  a  fquare  form,  and  yet 
made  fo  as  to  be  conveniently  grafped1’.  The  firft  tools  of 
metal  would  be  fomething  of  this  fort,  till  by  degrees  beco¬ 
ming  more  and  more  perfect,  they  would  at  laft  be  able 
to  form  metals  into  the  moft  exact  and  commodious  forms. 
T  he  invention  ol  the  hammer,  the  anvil,  and  the  pincers, 
was  placed  by  the  ancients  in  the  remoteft  ages.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  attributed  thefe  inventions  to  Vulcan,  one  of  their  firft 
fovereigns  *.  Others  give  this  honour  to  Cyniras  r,  the 

*  I-  *5-  P-  1044.  f  Hift.gen.  des  voyag,  t.  i.p.  23r. 

1  Rec.  des  voyages  au  Nord,  £.3.  p,  316.;  Hi  ft.  gen.  des  voyages,  t.  5.  p.  172. j 
Merc.de  France,  Février  1719,  p.  43.  &  49.;  £ibl.  univ.t.  2.p.  378. 

e  Hift.  des  Incas,  t.  2.  p.  61. 

*  Palœphat.  m  Chron.  Alex.  p.  45.  C.  ;  Cedren,  p.  19.  D.  ;  Su'd.  t.  2.  p.  85. 

T  Plin.  1,  7*  feft.  57-  p.  413, 
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father  of  Adonis,  which  makes  them  no  lefs  ancient.  In  a 
word,  the  hammer  and  anvil  are  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Job*. 

The  art  of  forging  metals,  without  all  doubt,  was  known 
in  Egypt,  and  feme  parts  of  Alia,  in  the  moft  di fiant  times. 
We  fee  arms  of  metal  in  ufe  in  Palefline,  a  few  ages  after 
the  flood.  Mofcs  fays,  that  Abraham  drew  his  fabre  to  facri- 
fice  his  fon  Ifaac3.  The  ancient  patriarchs  fhearing  b  their 
fheep,  is  a  further  proof,  that  the  fabricating  of  metals  was 
then  well  underftood.  They  knew  even  then  how  to  execute 
works  in  gold  and  filver,  which  require  delicay  and  exaclnefs  c. 
In  a  word,  we  fee  every  thing  relating  to  metals,  the  places 
where  they  are  formed,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  wrought, 
&c.  exactly  deferibed  in  the  book  of  Jobd.  The  great  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection  to  which  the  art  of  working  metals  was 
brought  in  the  days  of  Mofes,  is  alone  a  fufficient  evidence  of 
its  great  antiquity.  The  artifls  could  not  have  acquired  fuch 
exquifite  fkill  as  to  execute  the  works  he  fpeaks  of e,  if  the 
firft  difeovery  of  their  art  had  not  been  very  ancient. 

Mankind  would  begin  with  working  fuch  metals  as  were 
moft  eafily  procured  and  fabricated.  Gold,  filver,  and  cop¬ 
per,  poftefs  both  thefe  qualities.  I  have  already  obferved,  that 
confiderable  mafies  of  thefe  metals  were  fometimes  found  pure 
and  without  mixture,  that  they  were  eafily  melted  and  refined. 
For  thefe  reafons,  gold,  filver,  and  copper,  were  the  firft 
metals  that  were  wrought.  At  firft,  men  employed  gold  and 
filver  to  ufes  for  which  they  do  not  feem  to  be  defigned  by 
nature  f.  There  was  an  old  tradition  among  the  Egyptians, 
that  the  art  of  working  gold  and  copper  being  found  out  in 
Thebais,  they  firft  made  arms  of  thefe  metals  to  exterminate  the 
wild  beafts,  and  afterwards  tools  to  cultivate  the  earth  s.  The 
Egyptians  did  then,  as  we  know  feveral  nations  have  done, 

7  Chap.  41.  v.  15.  8: 20.  a  Gen.  c.  22.  v.  6. 

b  Ibid.  c.  31.  v.  19.  c.  38.  v.12.  c  See  infra,  chap.  5. 

é  Chap.  28.  1  have  already  fiid.  that  I  believe  Job  to  have  been  cotcmpo- 
rarv  with  Jacob.  Seeour  difTertation  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

e  See  part  2.  b.  2.  feet.  r.  c.  4. 

f  See  Lucret.  1.  5.  v.  1269.;  Servius  in  Æneid.  1.  12.  v.  87. 

*  Diod.  1,  1 .  p.  19. 
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who  put  gold  and  filver  to  almoft  all  forts  of  ufesh.  When  the 
Carthaginians  arrived  the  firft  time  in  Betica*,  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  that  country  employed  filver  for  the  loweft  and  moft 
common  ufes  ».  The  hiftory  of  the  difcovery  of  America 
confirms  the  truth  of  thefe  ancient  traditions.  The  Spaniards 
faw  with  furprife,  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  make  ufe  of  gold 
and  filver  for  all  forts  of  purpofes  k.  This  practice  was  com¬ 
mon  in  feveral  other  nations  of  America  l.  But  no  metal  was 
more  commonly  ufed  by  the  ancients  than  copper. 

The  difcovery  and  working  of  thefe  metals  I  have  been 
fpeaking  of,  were  no  doubt  of  great  advantage  to  mankind  ; 
but  yet  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  iron.  There  is 
no  metal  of  fo  great  ufe  in  the  exercife  of  all  the  arts,  or  has 
contributed  fo  much  to  their  improvement.  But  the  finding 
and  working  of  iron  muft  have  been  a  very  late  and  difficult 
difcovery.  Without  doubt,  it  was  the  laft  of  all  metals  man¬ 
kind  were  acquainted  with,  or  knew  how  to  ufe. 

Nature  has  indeed  diffufed  iron  over  all  the  world  ;  but  Hill 
there  is  no  metal  fo  difficult  to  be  known  and  difcovered. 
Nothing  diiclofes  it.  The  moft  part  of  other  metals  frequent¬ 
ly  fhow  themfelves  fuch  as  they  are,  that  is,  in  the  real  form 
of  metals.  The  ores  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper,  have  com¬ 
monly  a  certain  colour  and  brightnefs  which  difcover  them. 
But  iron  is  almoft  always  concealed  under  appearances,  which 
do  not  indicate  any  metal  to  vulgar  eyes.  It  is  not  commonly 
found  but  in  the  form  of  ftone,  and  deep  under  ground.  Even 
in  thofe  countries  v/here  it  moft  abounds,  and  is  moft  expofed 
to  view,  the  people  trample  upon  it  without  knowing  it }  it 
feems  only  a  blackifh  fand  or  gravel,  having  no  marks  to  dif- 
tinguiih  it  from  other  kinds  of  matter,  which  are  not  iron, 
and  yet  have  the  fame  appearances.  One  muft  be  a  good  na¬ 
tural  philofopher  to  know  this  metal  in  the  mine,  or  to  find 

b  See  Herod.  î.  3.  n.  23.;  Heliod.  Æthiop.  Î.  9.  10.;  Rep.  deslettr.  t.23.  p, 
521.  _  ' 

*  That  is,  Portugal. 

»  Strabo,  1.  3.  p.  224. 

k  Voyage  de  Coreal,  1. 1.  p.  250.;  Conq.  du  Pérou,  t.  1.  p.  76. 

1  Voyage  cP  Anfon  in  40.  p.  42.  ;  Riviere  des  Amazones  par  le  P.  d’Acugna, 
ï.  3-  p.  î  S3.;  Conq.  du  Pérou,  t.  1 .  p.  24.;  Voyag,  de  Coréal,  1. 1.  p.  280. 
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it  out  in  the  earths  and  fands  which  contain  it.  How  could  it 
occur  then  to  men,  who  had  never  feen  iron,  had  no  idea  of 
it,  and  were  not  looking  for  it  ?  How  could  they  extract  this 
metal  from  that  hind  and  gravel,  by  a  chain  of  operations  as  * 
much  hidden  from  the  mind  as  the  materials  were  from  the 
eye. 

In  reality,  the  greated  obdacle  to  the  ufe  of  iron  was  the 
difficulty  of  making  it.  Iron,  of  all  metals,  is  the  moft  diffi¬ 
cult  to  bring  into  fufion.  Befides,  one  fingle  melting  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  render  gold,  filver,  or  coper  dudtile  and  malleable. 

It  is  not  fo  with  iron.  A  piece  of  this  metal  once  melted,  is 
as  untra&able  as  ever,  and  noÊ  more  du&ile  than  a  flint.  In 
this  Hate  it  is  Hill  hard  and  brittle,  and  cannot  bear  the  ham¬ 
mer,  either  cold  or  hot.  The  file,  the  chifel,  and  the  gra¬ 
ver,  can  make  no  impreffion  upon  it  m.  In  order  to  forge  iron, 
therefore,  it  was  neceflary  to  find  out  the  art  of  foftening  it, 
and  rendering  it  ductile.  To  do  this,  it  mud  be  melted  a 
fécond  time,  then  beat  with  very  heavy  hammers  ;  this  mafs 
mud  be  put  into  the  furnace,  and  heated  till  it  is  upon  the 
point  of  fufion,  then  put  again  in  this  date  under  the  ham¬ 
mer  ;  this  operation  mud  be  repeated  feveral  times  :  at  lad  this 
hard  and  brittle  mafs,  by  frequent  heating  and  hammering,  be¬ 
comes  forgeable  n.  All  thefe  operations  much  more  complica¬ 
ted  than  thofe  on  other  metals,  mud  have  long  retarded  the 
ufe  of  iron. 

I  will  confefs,  that  fome  lucky  accident  might,  and  pro¬ 
bably  did,  affid  men  at  fird  in  this  difeovery.  However  igno¬ 
rant  they  were  in  metallurgy,  they  might  follow  the  indications 
which  nature  prefented  them,  proceed  from  dep  to  dep,  by 
little  and  little.  They  mud  have  done  fo,  fince  we  fee  that 
they  arrived  at  lad  at  the  art  of  forging  iron.  But  this  know¬ 
ledge  could  not  be  obtained,  but  by  the  concurrence  of  a  great 
many  happy  chances  and  favourable  conjunctures  which  fall 
out  but  feldom.  Subterraneous  fires,  the  burning  of  foreds, 
and  all  the  other  events  which  might  have  been  the  means  cr 
difeovering  the  fabrication  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper,  would 

ro  Art  de  convertir  le  fer  par  M.  de  Réaumur,  p.  2.  &  390. — 5 95' 

*  Réaumur,  ibid.  p.  2,  3. 
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be  of  no  fervice  with  refpedt  to  iron.  The  hiffory  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  affords  us  an  evident  proof  of  all  this.  Thefe  na¬ 
tions  had  long  poffeffed  the  art  of  working  gold,  filver,  and 
copper,  but  had  not  the  leaff  idea  of  iron  though  it  abounds 
in  thefe  countries  p. 

All  nations  were  originally  in  the  fame  ftate  of  ignorance. 
We  have  inconteftable  proofs  of  this,  independent  of  the  te- 
ftimony  of  hiftorians.  A  kind  of  ftones  commonly  called 
th  under -Ji  ones  *,  are  ffill  preferved  in  a  great  many  cabinets. 
They  have  the  fhape  of  axes,  plough-fhares,  hammers,  mal¬ 
lets,  or  wedges  f .  For  the  moft  part  they  are  of  a  fubftance  like 
that  of  our  gun-flints,  fo  hard  that  no  file  can  make  the  leaff 
impreffion  upon  them.  We  ought  particularly  to  take  notice, 
that  they  are  almoft  all  pierced  with  a  round  hole  in  the  place 
moft  proper  for  receiving  a  handle  ;  and  this  hole  is  made  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  handle  being  once  forced  in,  will  not 
come  out  again  but  with  great  difficulty,  as  it  is  with  our 
hammers.  It  is  evident  from  infpe&ion  alone,  that  thefe 
ffones  have  been  thus  wrought  by  the  hands  of  men.  The 
holes  for  inferting  the  handles  prove  their  deffination,  and 
the  feveral  ufes  that  were  made  of  them  J.  This  is  fomething 
more  than  a  mere  conjecture. 

It  is  well  known,  that  tools  of  ffone  have  been  in  ufe  in 
America  from  time  immemorial  s.  They  are  found  in  the 
tombs  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Peru  %  and  feveral  nations 

0  Alonfo  Barba,  t.  1 .  p.  nr.  &  118.;  Hi  ft.  des  Incas,  t.i.p.  103.  t.  2.  p.  6r 
&3I9-;  Acofta,  hi  ft.  nat.  des  Ind.  fol.  132.;  Voyag.  au  Pérou  par  D  Ant* 
cPUlioa,  1. 1.  p.  386.  8z  391.;  M.  deFacad.  de  Berlin,  1746,  p.  451. 

J  des  Incas,  t.s.  p.61.;  Alonfo  Barba,  t.  r.p.  109.  See.;  Hift..de  la 
Virgin,  p.  58.  Sc  75  ;  N.  Relat.  de  la  France  equinox,  p.  19.;  Lettr.  édif  t  n 
p.  419.  420.  *  *  : 

*  In  Latin  Ceraunia. 


f  We  may  fee  the  fhape  of  them  in  Adrian  Tollius,  Kiftor.  gemmar  &  lapid 
1.  a.  c.  261.  p.  483.  ‘  r  * 

t  plinY  feems  t0  acknowledge  this,  when  he  lays  fimiles  eas  efe  fecuribus  1. 
37.  feft.  5r. 

'  Mœurs  des  fauvag.  t.  2.  p.  109.  no.;  Lift,  de  la  Virginie,  p.  312.  &c.: 
Lettr.  édif.  t.  20.  p.  224.  t.  25.  p.  124.;  Voyage  de  Damp.  t.  1.  p.  93.;  Nouv 
relat.  de  la  France  equinox,  p.  152  . 

r  Voyage  au  Pérou  par  D.  Ant.  d’ülloa,  1. 1.  p.  384.;  Voyage  à  l'équateur 
par  M.  de  la  Cond amine,  p.  104.;  Mem.  de  Pacad.  de  Berlin,  1  -46,  p.  451.  ' 
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life  them  at  this  day  r.  They  fhape  and  fharpen  them  upon 
a  kind  of  grindftone,  and,  by  length  of  time,  labour,  and  pa¬ 
tience,  form  them  into  any  figure  they  pleafe.  They  then  fit 
them  very  dexteroufiy  with  a  handle,  and  ufe  them  nearly  in 
the  fame  manner  we  do  our  tools  of  iron  Afiau  and  Eu¬ 
rope  *  are  ftrewed  with  thefe  fort  of  {tones.  They  are  fre¬ 
quently  found.  There  mufl  then  have  been  a  time,  when  the 
people  of  thefe  countries  were  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  iron  r,  as 
the  people  of  America  were  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans. 

Let  us  add  to  thefe  evidences,  the  teftimony  of  ancient  au¬ 
thors.  They  are  unanimous  in  declaring,  that  the  firfi:  gene¬ 
rations  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  iron,  and  that  they  were 
the  lateft  in  learning  to  work  this  of  any  metal.  Anciently 
they  employed  copper  for  all  the  purpofes  for  which  we  now 
make  ufe  of  iron  z.  Arms,  tools  for  hufbandry  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  were  all  of  copper  for  many  ages.  The  writings  of  Ho¬ 
mer  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  of  this.  We  fee,  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  iron  was  very  little  ufed.  Copper, 
in  a  word,  fupplied  its  place  ;  and  this  metal  was  ufed  both  in 
making  of  arms  a,  and  all  kinds  of  tools  and  utenfils  b.  It 
was  the  fame  for  many  ages  amongft  the  Romans  c.  Almoft 
all  the  arms  and  tools  of  that  people  now  extant,  are  of  cop¬ 
per  d.  The  moll  convincing  proof,  that  the  ufe  of  copper 


f  Mœurs  des  fauvages,  t.  2.p.  hi.;  Aloyf.  Cadam.  navigat.  c.  66. 

*  Mœurs  des  fauvag.  t.  2.  p.  no.;  Lettr.  édif.  t.  20.  p.  224. 
u  Carmania,  a  province  of  Perfia  near  Chaldea,  is  the  place,  according  to  A- 
gricola,  where  they  find  moft  of  thefe  ftones.  De  nat.  foffil.  1.  5.  c.  13.  p. 
262. 

x  Adrian.  Tollius,  Incncit.  c.  262.;  Journ.  des  fcav.  Decemb.  I7jr,  p.  778.; 
Diari.  ltal.  D.  B.  de  Montfaucon,  c.  28.  p.  440.;  Mein,  de  Trévoux,  Février 
1713,  p.  289.  290. 

y  See  alfo  Phift.  de  Genghizcan  par  Pctis  de  la  Croix,  p.  8. 

2  Heiiod.  Theog.  v.  722.  716.733*  Op.  v.  150.  151.;  Lucret.  1.  5.  v.  1286.; 
Varro  npud  Auguft.  de  civ.  Dei,  1.  7.  c.24.;  Schol.  Apollon,  ad  1.  1.  v.  430.  ; 
üfidor.  origin.  1.  8.  c.  n.  p.  71.  C.  1. 16.  c.  19.  20. 1. 17.  c. 2. 

a  Iliad.  1.  4*  v.  511.  1.  13.  v.  612.  1.  23.  v.  560.  561.;  OdylT.  1.  21.  v.  423.  ; 
Hcfiod.  Théogon.  v.  316.;  Plut.  inThef.p.  17.  c.;  Pauf.  1.  3.  c.  3.  p.211.: 
Athen.  1.  6.  p.  232. 

b  Iliad.  1 .  5.  v.  723.  &C.1.  23.  v.  ïiS.;  OdylT.  1.  5.  v.  244. 
c  Dionyf.  Halic.  1.  4.  p.  221.;  T.  LLvius,  1.  1.  n.  43. 
d  See  le  Rec.  d’antiquit.  par  M.  le  C.  de  Caylus,  1. 1.  p.237.  238.  &  261.  262.; 
Mem.  de  Trev.  Septembre  1713,  p.  1535.  '536. 1537. 
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preceded  that  of  iron,  is,  that  the  ancients  ufed  brafs  in  all  their 
religious  ceremonies  •.  The  Sabin  priefts  cut  their  hair  with 
a  knife  of  brafs  f.  The  high  prieft  of  Jupiter  at  Rome,  made 
ufe  of  fheers  of  copper  for  the  fame  purpofe  e.  When  the  E- 
trufcans  had  a  mind  to  build  a  new  city,  they  marked  out  its 
limits  with  a  culter  of  brafs  h. 

Further,  this  was  not  a  pradtice  peculiar  to  the  Greeks  or 
Romans  ;  it  was  common  to  all  the  nations  of  antiquity.  The 
arms  of  the  Egyptians  were  commonly  of  brafs  b  In  the  time 
of  Agatharchides,  they  found  chifels  and  hammers  of  copper 
in  the  rubbifh  of  old  mines  k.  Job  fpeaks  of  bows  of  brafs  3. 
The  fcriptures  fay,  that  when  the  Philiftines  had  Samfon  in 
their  power,  they  bound  him  with  fetters  of  brafs  m.  Hero¬ 
dotus  ajïures  us,  that  the  MaiTagetæ  had  their  axes,  pikes, 
quivers,  hatchets,  and  their  very  horfe-trappings,  oi  this  me¬ 
tal  B.  In  England  °,  Switzerland,  Germany,  but  more  efpe- 
cially  in  the  northern  kingdoms  r,  arms,  rings,  and  other  in- 
Rruments  of  brafs,  are  often  found  in  old  tombs. 

It  was  the  fame  in  America,  the  arms  and  tools  of  that  part 
of  the  world  were  of  copper  a.  Hatchets  of  this  metal  have 
been  found  in  the  ancient  tombs  oi  the  Peruvians  r.  Thefe 
hatchets  differ  nothing  from  ours  in  fhape  In  Japan,  even 
at  this  day,  all  things  which  in  other  countries  are  made  of 
iron,  are  there  made  of  copper  or  brafs f.  In  a  word,  every 
thing  proves,  that  no  metal  was  fo  much  ufed  in  ancient  times 

c  Schol.  Theocrit.  ad  Idyll,  2.  v.  36.  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  1.  5.  c.  19.  p.  511. 512-.; 
P.  Feftus,  voce  Acierh,  p.  4.;  Plut,  in  Thef.  p.  17.  C. 
f  Macrob.  Sat.  I.5.  c.  19.  p.  51  a.  s  Serv.  ad  Æneid.  1.  1.  v.  448. 
k  Macrob.  loco  cit.  p.  512.  '  Diod.  1. 1.  p.  19. 

k  Apud  Phot.  p.  1341.  &  1344.  1  Chap.  20.  v.  24. 

m  Judg.  c.  i6.  v.  21.  according  to  the  Hebrew.  n  L.  ï.  n.  215. 

0  Mem.  de  Trévoux,  Février  1713,  p.  288.  292.  295. 

p  Nouvell.  litt.  de  la  mer  Baltique,  ann.  1699,  p.  88.  ann.  1700,  p.  14.  24. 
333.;  Journ.  des  fcav.  Decemb.  1751,  p.  778.;  Rudbek  Atlant.  part  3.C.  7. 
p.  145.;  Scheuzer.  phyfiq.  facr.  t.  6.  p.  102. 

ï  Acoft.  hift.  nat.  des  Indes,  1.  4.  c.  3.  fol.  132.  redo.;  Conq.  du.  Pérou,  t. 
1.  p.  24.  8ç  87. 

r  Voyag.  au  Pérou  par  D.  Ant.  cPUlloa,  t.  î.  p.  384.;  Mem.  de  Pacad.  de 
Berlin,  1746,  p.  451-;  Mem.  de  Trev,  Juillet  1703,  p.  m5-;  liée.  d’antiq.  par 
M.  le  C.  de  Caylus,  1. 1.  p.  168.;  Bift.  des  Incas,  t.  2.  p.  120. 

*  D.  Ant.  d’Ulloa.  in  his  account  of  the  figure,  loto  cit , 

{ ICæmpfer,  h'ift.  du  japon,  t,  1.  p.  74. 
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as  copper.  Many  reafons  contributed  to  this.  Copper  is 
found  in  great  quantities,  is  eafily  taken  from  the  mine,  not 
difficult  to  frnelt,  and  next  to  gold  and  filver,  is  the  mod  duc¬ 
tile  of  all  metals. 

But  copper  is  a  foft  metal  and  eafily  blunted.  It  would  not 
therefore  of  itfelf  be  able  to  refill  the  efforts  which  were  ne- 
ceffary  in  feveral  of  the  works  in  which  it  was  employed.  Some 
means  muff  then  have  been  found  to  harden  it,  before  they 
could  perform  the  fame  works  with  copper,  which  we  perform 
at  prefent  v/ith  iron.  Tempering  v/as  the  means  which  it 
would  feem  the  ancients  moft  commonly  ufed  for  this  end.  The 
firff  writers  of  antiquity  allure  us  of  this  *,  and  their  teflimony 
is  confirmed  by  the  examinations  which  have  been  made  by 
artiffs  on  fome  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  of  copper  u.  We 
cannot  even  doubt  of  this  after  the  inquiries  and  experiments 
which  have  been  lately  made  by  the  Count  de  Caylus  on  the 
tempering  of  copper.  By  his  operations  he  obtained  a  kind  of 
copper,  melted,  forged,  allayed,  tempered  extremely  hard, 
fufceptible  of  the  grindftone,  and,  in  one  word,  poffeffed  of  all 
the  properties  of  ironx.  Copper  may  be  hardened  alfo  by 
mixing  alloy  with  it.  This  operation  was  known  to  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Peru.  They  ufed  it  to  harden  their  tools 
and  arms,  which  were  all  of  copper  r. 

In  maintaining  however  that,  originally,  copper  fupplied 
the  place  of  iron,  I  do  not  pretend  to  affirm  that  this  lafr  me¬ 
tal  was  altogether  unknown  in  the  ages  we  are  now  upon. 
Several  tefiimonies  give  us  reafon  to  believe  that  fome  nations 
knew  the  art  of  working  iron  in  very  ancient  times.  There 
was  a  tradition  among  the  Egyptians  z  that  Vulcan  had  taught 

T  Tzetzes  ad  Hefiod,  Op.  &  Dies,  v.  150.  p.  4?». 

u  Rec.  d’antiquit.  par  M.  le  C.  de  Caylus,  p.  24 2.  8c  246.;  Montfuucon 
diar.  Ital.  c.  5\  p.  70.  c.  12.  p.  167. 

*  Caylus  ibid.  p.  242. 

7  Alonfo  Barba,  t.  1.  p.  118.  ;  Rec.  d’antiquit.  par  M.  le  C.  de  Caylus,  t.  r. 
p.  250.  251. 

2  Chron.  Pafcal,  p.  45.C.  ;  Cedren.  fol.19.  D.  There  is  a  manifeft  contra¬ 
diction  in  Cedrenus.  For  after  he  has  laid  that  Vulcan  taught  the  Egyptians 
to  forge  arms  of  iron,  he  adds,  that  having  obtained  pincers,  by  his  prayers, 
from  heaven,  he  ufed  them  in  working  copper. 

See  alfo  the  paffage  of  Agatarcbkle,  fttjra,  p.  t 58.  notek. 
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them  to  forge  arms  of  iron.  The  Phoenicians  alfo  ranked  a  - 
mong  their  moft  ancient  heroes,  two  brothers,  who  were  fup- 
pofed  to  have  difcovered  iron,  and  the  manner  of  working  it  a. 
The  Cretans,  as  Diodorus  relates,  placed  both  the  difcovery  of 
iron,  and  the  art  of  working  it,  in  the  moft  remote  periods  of 
their  hiftory b.  The  inhabitants  of  Mount  Ida  pretended  to  have 
learned  the  art  of  working  this  metal,  from  the  mother  of  the 
gods  c.  In  a  word,  Prometheus  in  Æfchylus  boafts  of  having 
taught  mankind  the  fabrication  of  all  metals  d.  Some  authors 
afcribe  the  difcovery  of  the  art  of  working  iron,  to  the  Cy¬ 
clops  e,  and  fome  to  the  Chalybes  f,  a  very  ancient  people, 
renowned  for  their  fkill  in  working  this  metal  s.  The  Chalybes 
inhabited  the  fouth  coafts  of  the  Euxine  fea,  between  Col¬ 
chis  and  Paphlagonia  *.  Clemens  Alexanarinus  pretends  that 
the  art  of  making  iron  malleable  was  found  out  by  the  No¬ 
ropes  h.  This  nation  was  fituated  in  Pannonia,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  between  Noricum  and  Moefia.  With¬ 
out  entering  into  any  difcufficn  of  thefe  traditions,  which  are 
all  liable  to  great  difficulties  and  contradictions  ;  it  appears 
from  the  book  of  Job,  that  the  art  of  working  iron  was 
known  in  fome  countries  in  the  ages  we  are  now  fpeaking  of  h 
The  books  of  Mofes  alfo  furnilh  us  with  a  very  ftrong  proof 
of  the  antiquity  of  this  difcovery.  From  the  manner  in  which 
this  leoiflator  fpeaks  of  iron,  it  appears  that  metal  muft  have 
been  long  in  ufe  in  Egypt  before  his  time.  He  celebrates  the 
oreat  hardnefs  of  it  k  ;  takes  notice  that  the  bedftead  of  Og 
King  of  Bafnan  was  of  iron  1  ;  he  fpeaks  of  mines  of  iron  ; 

2  Sanchon.  apud  Eufieb.  p.  35-  C.  J  L.  5-P-  S^1- 

c  Sopbocl.  apud  Strab.  1.  io.  p.  7^5 •  Diod.  1.  17.  p.  72^-  î  Audtor  Phoronai. 
apud  Schol.  Apollon,  adl.  1.  v.  1129.;  Strabo,  1.  10.  p.  726.  1.  14.  p.  966. 

a  in  Promette  vintko,  v.  5QI.  c  Plin.l.  7.  feét.  57.  p.414. 

f  Am  mi  an.  Marcell.  1.  22,  c.  8.  p.  312*  >  Schol.  Apollon,  ad  1.  2.  v.  3/5»  J 
Tzetzes,  chil.io.v.338. 

k  Æfchyl.  in  Prometh.  vinfto.  V- 113.  ;  Virg.  Georg.  1.  s.  v.  58. 

*  See  Martiniere's  diftionary,  voce  Chalybes,  art.  3-  and  Danville’s  map  of 
the  retreat  of  the  ten  thoufand. 

h  Strom.  1. 1.  p.  365- 

t  Chap.  19.  v.  24.  c.  20.  v.  24.  c.  2$.  v.  2.e  .  40.  v.  13.  c.  41.  v.  18. 

k  Levit.  c.  26.  v.  19.  ;  Dent.  c.  28.  v.  23.  &  48. 

*  Dent.  C.3.V.11.  m  Ibid.  c.8.  v.9t 
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he  compares  the  feverity  of  the  fervitude  of  the  Ifraelites  in 
Egypt,  to  the  heat  of  a  furnace  for  melting  that  metal 
But  what  is  moll  worthy  of  our  attention  is,  that  they  then 
made  fwords  °,  knives  p,  axes  s,  and  tools  for  cutting  {tones  r, 
ot  iron,  i  o  make  the  blades  of  fwords  and  knives,  they  mull 
have  known  the  arts  of  tempering  and  turning  iron  into  fteel. 
I  hefe  fadts  feem  to  me  fufficient  to  prove  that  the  difcovery  of 
iron,  and  the  arts  of  working  it,  were  extremely  ancient  in 
Egypt  and  Paleltine. 

But  at  the  fame  time  that  we  acknowledge  the  antiquity  of 
working  iron  in  fome  few  places,  we  mull  confefs  that1  in 
thefe  ages  the  ule  of  it  was  neither  very  common,  nor  very 
much  diftufed.  All  antiquity  is  unanimous  in  declaring,  that 
all  nations  we  know  any  thing  of,  once  ufed  copper  in  the 
place  of  iron,  and  that  this  practice  fubfiiled  many  ages,  in 
fome  very  enlightened  and  civilized  countries.  It  may  not  be 
improper  to  take  notice,  that  we  do  not  find  that  Moles  made 
ufe  of  iron  in  any  part  of  the  tabernacle  in  the  wildernefs,  or 
Solomon  in  any  part  of  the  temple  at  Jerufalem. 

Having  thus  fpoke  of  thofe  arts  which  were  invented 
through  neceffity,  we  mult  now  proceed  to  fay  fomething  of 
thole  which  owed  their  birth  to  leifure  and  luxury,  the  fruits 
of  that  abundance  which  is  produced  by  agriculture,  The 
number  of  thefe  kilt  are  more  confiderable  in  this  period  than 
we  could  have  imagined.  Some  of  the  firft  nations  knew  the 
arts  of  defigning,  of  calling  metals,  and  of  ingraving.  They 
had  alfo  fome  notions  of  fculpture,  and  feveral  other  arts.  1'he 
magnificence  which  reigned  in  fome  countries  a  few  ages  after 
the  flood,  necefiarily  fuppofes  the  knowledge  of  thefe  arts.  In 
general,  I  mull  take  notice,  that,  in  the  courfe  of  my  refeafches, 

I  have  all  along  obferved  with  allonilhment,  that  the  merely 
plealing  arts  have  been  as  ancient  in  their  origin,  as  thofe  of 
the  moll  indifpenfable  necelfity.  Juba!,  the  inventor  of  mufical 
inllruments,  was  brother  to  Eubal-cain  the  inventor  of  metal¬ 
lurgy  f.  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  at  prefent  to  fpeak  of  the  origin 

”  Deuf;  c.  4.  v.  20. 

0  Num.  c.  35.  v.  16.  f  T  evil.  c.  1.  v.  17.  1  Dent.  c.  19.  v.  5. 

r  Ibid.  c.  27.  v.  5.  r  Gen.  c.  4.  v.  %i .  32. 
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^f  defigning,  of  the  goldfmiths  and  fculptors  arts.  Mufic, 
and  fome  other  arts,  will  be  confidered  in  that  article,  where¬ 
in  we  defign  to  treat  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  thofe 
ages  which  are  the  fubjedl  of  this  firft  part  of  our  work. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  origin  of  defigning ,  ingraving ,  of  goldfmiths  work , 

and  fculpture. 

1 

IT  would  be  equally  difficult  and  unprofitable,  to  ranfack 
the  fhades  of  antiquity,  to  find  the  precife  origin  of  the 
arts  of  defigning,  of  calling  and  ingraving  metals,  of  carving 
wood,  flone,  &c.  Nothing  can  be  faid  with  certainty  of  the 
origin  and  firft  improvements  of  thefe  arts,  but  that  they  are 
extremely  ancient.  Man  is  born  an  imitator:  we  may  obferve 
in  all  nations  aftrong  inclination  to  copy  the  objedls  which  are 
before  them.  Even  the  greateft  favages,  who  have  the  leaft 
connection  and  intercourfe  with  the  civilized  part  of  mankind, 
have  fome  idea  of  the  art  of  defigning,  that  is,  of  imitating 
(rudely  enough  indeed)  the  natural  objedls  with  which  they  are 
furrounded  *. 

The  fhadows  of  bodies  fuggefted  the  firft  idea  of  defigning. 
Some  perfon  who  had  either  more  acutenefs  or  more  leifure 
than  others.  Hopping  to  confider  this  effedl,  it  came  into  hi§ 
head,  to  trace  the  outlines  of  one  of  thefe  fhadows  exadlly, 
with  fome  infiniment  or  other.  When  the  fhadow  had  va- 
ni filed,  he  obferved  that  thefe  outlines  bore  a  refemblance  to 
the  real  objedl  u  which  had  produced  the  fhadow. 

What  chance  had  thus  difcovered,  was  foon  formed  into 
a  regular  art.  After  fome  time,  they  would  attempt  to  re- 
prefent  objedls  without  the  affiftance  of  their  fhadows,  and  by 

4  Voyage  de  J.  de  Lery,  p.  277.  ;  Lefcarbot,  hi  ft.  de  la  Nouv,  Franc,  p. 
^92.  ;  Mœurs  des  fa uv age s,  t.  2.  p.  44. 

0  £  Acad,  des  infcript.  1. 19.  p,  252. 
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a  little  practice,  the  eye  alone  would  guide  the  hand  in  copy* 
ing  the  proportions  and  likenefles.  Uefigning  at  fird  was 
quite  imperfedf,  and  confifted  only  in  drawing  the  outlines  of 
bodies.  By  and  by  the  artids  began  to  endeavour  to  repre- 
fent  the  inner  parts  which  were  not  didinguifhed  by  the  fha- 
dow,  fuch  for  example  (if  it  was  a  head)  as  the  eyes,  nofe, 
mouth,  he.  As  they  had  learned  from  the  ihadow  to  repre- 
fent  the  outlines  of  bodies,  they  would  fee  the  necefiity  of 
attempting  to  reprefent  the  inner  parts  ;  and  they  would  fuc- 
ceed  in  this  attempt,  by  difpofing  the  figures  of  thefe  parts 
properly  within  the  outlines  x. 

Coals,  chalk,  he.  would  furnifh  men  at  fird  wTith  indru- 
ments  for  drawing  upon  wood,  done,  he.  They  would  prac- 
tife  too  upon  fand,  clay,  and  other  foft  bodies.  By  and  by 
they  would  endeavour  to  ingrave  upon  harder  fubdances,  which 
might  retain  the  figures,  with  flints,  and  other  fharp  inftfu- 
ments.  The  fhape  which  foft  bodies  allume  wrhcn  put  into 
harder,  and  the  imprefTion  which  hard  bodies  leave  upon  the 
foft,  would  foon  fugged  the  hint  of  cafting  in  moulds,  and 
making  impredions.  In  a  word,  thefe  rough  draughts  of 
fculpture,  which  nature  fo  often  exhibits  to  the  view,  would 
give  them  the  idea  of  carving  in  wood,  done,  he.  Thus 
began  the  arts  of  the  ingraver,  carver,  goldfmith,  and  fculp- 
tor  ;  arts  which,  I  imagine,  preceded  that  of  painting. 

The  fird  men  might  acquire  pretty  foon  the  knowledge  of 
fome  of  thefe  arts.  They  might  learn  to  ingrave  on  wood 
and  done,  and  even  to  carve  and  cut  thefe  into  figures,  before 
they  knew  the  art  of  working  metals.  T  he  example  of  fe- 
veral  favage  nations  confirms  this  conjedfure.  The  people 
who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  great  river  of  the  Amazons,  have 
fome  notions  of  fculpture,  though  they  are  quite  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  ufe  of  metals  r.  It  is  the  fame  in  feveral  other 
countries  *.  Every  thing  therefore  inclines  us  to  think, 
that  thofe  arts  of  which  we  are  treating  in  this  chapter,  had 

I 

x  Acad,  des  infeript.  1. 19.  p.  252; 

y  Relat.  de  la  riviere  des  Amazones  par  le  P.  d’Acnpfia,  t.  3.  p.  104.  105. 

*  N.  relat.  de  la  France  equinox,  p.  140.  ;  Lact,  hift.  des  Ind.  Occid.  1.  %- 

c.  16.  p.  57. 
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their  origin  in  the  remotefl  ages.  It  only  now  remains  to 
propofe  feme  conjeClures  on  their  gradual  improvement,  and 
to  examine  to  what  degree  of  perfection  they  might  have  at¬ 
tained  in  the  ages  we  are  now  examining. 

After  that  of  drawing  upon  flat  furfaces,  the  art  of  calling 
in  moulds,  I  imagine,  was  next  praclifed.  It  was  fufficient  to 
give  men  a  hint  of  this,  to  obferve  the  fhapes  aflumed  by  foft 
fubflances,  when  they  happened  to  fall  into  the  cavities  of 
more  compaCl  and  folid  bodies.  The  fame  thing  would  give 
them  an  idea  of  moulds  ;  and  they  would  follow  the  examples 
fet  them  by  nature.  They  would  fearch  for  earth  of  fuch  a 
nature,  that,  though  it  were  folid,  might  be  eafily  foftened 
and  kneaded.  The  favages  are  not  ignorant  of  this  art  of 
moulding  a.  > 

At  firfl  they  would  mould  only  clay,  plaifter,  &c.  but  ingeni¬ 
ous  and  induflrious  nations  would  not  continue  long  to  ufe  only 
fuch  brittle  materials  for  thefe  kind  of  works.  The  defire  of 
rendering  their  productions  more  folid  and  durable,  would  put 
them  upon  contriving  how  to  make  them  of  metals.  W e  fee 
this  by  the  prefent  Eliezer  made  to  Rebecca.  It  confiffed  of 
ear-rings  and  veffels  of  gold  and  filver  It  even  appears,  that 
thefe  kind  of  jewels  were  then  pretty  common  in  feme  parts 
of  Afia.  Mofes  fays,  that  Jacob  made  the  perfons  of  his 
houfehold  give  him  up  ail  their  ear-rings  c.  Judah  gave  his 
fignet  and  his  ring  to  Tamar  in  pledge  J.  The  ufe  of  fuch 
things  was  equally  ancient  in  Egypt.  Pharaoh,  In  raifmg 
Jofeph  to  the  dignity  of  his  prime  minifter,  gave  him  his  ring, 
and  put  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck  c.  We  know  alfo  that 
this  patriarch  commonly  ufed  a  filver  cup  f.  We  may  join  to 
thefe  teftimonies  of  facred  hiflory,  that  of  profane  authors. 
We  fee  from  their  writings,  that  the  art  of  working  gold  and 

3  N.  Relat.  de  la  France  equinox,  p.  140.  ;  Lefcarbot,  hift.de  la  N.  France, 
P-  777- 

b  Gen.  C.24.V.  23.  Sc  53,  c  Ibid.  c.  35.  v.  4. 

d  Gen.  c.  38.  v.  18.  It  is  probable  this  ring  was  ingraved.  The  Hebrew 
word  czinn  Khtham,  lignifies  a  fignet.  Now,  a  fignet  muft  have  fomediftinc- 
live  mark  or  iri'graving.  See  les  mem.  deTrev.  Sept.  1750,  p.2051. 

4  Gen.  c.  41.  v.  42.  See  below,  b.  6.  chap,  3.  f  Gen,  c.  44.  v.  3. 
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filver  was  pra&ifed  in  Afia  R  and  Egypt  h  in  the  moft  remote 

ages. 

By  infenfible  degrees,  the  art  of  cafting  would  give  birth  to 
that  of  lculpture  in  wood,  ftone,  and  marble.  This  opera¬ 
tion  is  an  imitation  of  nature,  which  frequently  prefents  us 
with  a  rough  kind  of  fculpture.  Befidcs,  the  figures  in  this 
art  bear  an  exadl  refemblance  to  the  real  objects  we  converfe 
with.  The  firffc  attempts  in  fculpture  were  probably  in  clay. 
Men  would  begin  by  employing  the  materials  in  moft  com¬ 
mon  ufe.  The  neceftity  of  procuring  themfelves  veftels,  had 
taught  men  to  work  earth  and  clay.  T  hey  would  naturally 
ufe  thefe  alfo  in  their  works  of  imitation.  There  was  no  need 
of  many  tools  to  execute  fuch  kind  of  works.  It  is  with  the 
hand  they  form  them,  and  the  fingers  are  of  more  ufe  than  all 
other  tools.  Three  or  four  pieces  of  wood  at  moft  are  fuffi- 
cient  to  finifti  fuch  works  >.  The  plainnefs  of  this  pradfice, 
made  Pafiteles  k,  a  famous  ftatuary  of  antiquity,  fay,  tc  That 
44  the  invention  of  modelling  clay  into  figures,  had  given  birth 
4£  to  the  art  of  making  ftatues  of  marble  and  bronze.”  Ori- 

O 

ginally  in  all  nations  the  ftatues  of  their  gods  were  only  of 
moulded  clay. 

The  tranfition  from  figures  of  clay,  to  thofe  of  wood  and 
ftone,  muft  have  been  fomewhat  difficult  ;  yet  it  appears  that 
mankind  were  not  long  in  making  this  tranfition.  The  wor- 
fhip  of  idols  is  extremely  ancient  l.  It  was  fpread  over  all 
Afia  and  Egypt,  in  the  days  of  Abraham  m  and  Jacob  *. 
Idolatry,  no  doubt,  contributed  much  to  the  improvement  of 
fculpture.  For  though  the  reprefentations  of  the  objedfs  of 
public  adoration  were  at  firft  coarfe,  and  ill  performed,  yet 
civilized  nations  would  foon  learn  to  make  the  images  of 
their  gods  in  a  more  artificial  and  elegant  manner.  The  Tera- 
phim  which  Rachel  ftole  from  her  father  Laban  were,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  beft  interpreters,  little  images  in  human  fhape. 
Many  other  things  prove  the  great  antiquity  of  fculpture  in 

s  Diod.  1.  2.  p.  m.  123.;  Plin.  1.  31.  feft.  15.  p.614. 

*  Diod. 1.  1.  p.  19.  1  Fclibicn,  principes d'archlte&.l .  2.  c.  i. 

k  l'lin.  1.  3 5.  feft.  4 5-  P-  7ir.  *  Jolliua,  c.  24.  v.  14.  "  Id.  Ibid. 

*  Gen.  c.  31.  v.  19.  c.  35-  v.  2.  &  4. 

*  Gen.  c  31.  y .  19.  &  30. 
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Afia  and  Egypt.  Not  to  mention  the  teftimonies  of  profane 
authors  p,  God  forbade  his  own  people  to  make  unto  them- 
felves  graven  images  s,  or  gods  of  filver,  or  gods  of  gold  r. 
He  commanded  them  alfo  to  break  all  the  images  of  the  gods 
•which  the  Canaanites  worfhipped  l\  Mofes  fpeaking  to  the 
Ifraelites  in  the  wildernefs,  fays,  tc  For  ye  know  how  ye  have 
4C  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  how  ye  came  through  the 
<c  nations  which  ye  palled  by.  And  ye  have  feen  their  abo- 
<c  minations  and  their  idols,  wood  and  ftone,  filver  and 
cc  gold  V  This  text  proves  that  thefe  nations  had  long  been 
in  poflelTion  of  the  arts  of  carving  and  fculpture.  I  might 
fpeak  too  of  the  golden  calf,  which  was  made  after  models 
the  Ifraelites  had  feen  in  Egypt.  But  I  imagine  I  have  fuf- 
ficiently  proved  that  fculpture  had  its  origin  in  the  moft  remote 
antiquity. 

This  art  muft  have  been  very  imperfedf  in  thefe  firft  ages. 
Sculpture  requires  the  knowledge  of  fo  many  other  arts,  that 
we  have  reafon  to  think  its  beginnings  were  very  coarfe,  even 
among  thofe  people  who  afterwards  excelled  in  it  the  moft, 
We  have  no  means  of  judging  of  the  produ&ions  of  the  firft 
nations.  We  may  however  form  fome  idea  of  them,  from 
what  ancient  writers  fay  of  the  firft  attempts  in  fculpture  a  - 
mon  g  the  Greeks,  who  had  learned  that  art  from  the  Egypti¬ 
ans  u.  Their  ftatues  originally  were  little  better  than  fnapelefs 
blocks.  A  long  time  after,  their  knowledge  reached  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  to  make  coarfe  figures,  with  their  arms  hanging 
ftraight  down,  and  faftened  to  their  bodies.  Their  legs  joined 
together,  without  expreffion,  attitude,  or  elegance  x.  We 
know  too  that  the  famous  ftatue  of  Memnon,  fo  much  ad¬ 
mired  in  Egypt,  was  in  this  tafte  y.  Such  probably  were  the 
firft  eftays  in  fculpture,  in  all  countries. 

If  we  could  give  credit  to  what  certain  authors  fay  of  the 

works  executed  by  Semiramis,  we  fhould  be  obliged  to  ac- 

1  .  ■> 

p  See  Sanchoniat.  apud  Eufeb.  1.  i .  p.  39.  ;  Herod.  1. 2.  n.  4.  Î43.  149.  ;  Diod. 

Î.  1 .  p.  19.  &.  61, 1.  2.  p.  122.  123. 

q  Exod .  c.  20.  v.  4.  r  Ibid.  v.  24.  r  Exod.  c.  23.  v.  24. 

1  Deut.  c.  29  v.  16. 17.  u  See  Diod.  1. 1.  p.  109. 

-  See  part  2.b.  2.  fed.  2. 

y  Philoürat,  de  vita  Apollon.  1.  6a  c.4.  p.  233,  S-i  234= 

knowledge 
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knowledge  that  thefe  firft  ages  were  much  more  intelligent 
than  we  have  reprefented  them.  This  princefs,  fay  they, 
caufed  the  images  of  all  kinds  of  animals  to  be  made  in  relievo 
on  the  walls  of  her  palace,  which  being  afterwards  coloured 
according  to  nature,  ‘  feemed  to  be  alive.  Thefe  figures  were 
more  than  four  cubits  high.  In  the  middle  appeared  Semi- 
ramis  piercing  a  tyger  with  her  dart,  and  near  her,  Ninias 
flaying  a  lion  with  his  lance.  In  another  part  of  the  fame  pa¬ 
lace,  the  ftatues  of  Jupiter,  Belus,  Ninus,  Semiramis,  and 
of  all  the  principal  officers  of  ftate,  were  ereéled.  Thefe 
ftatues,  fay  they,  were  all  of  bronze  2. 

They  add  further,  that  three  ftatues  of  maffy  gold,  repre-. 
fenting  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Rhea,  had  been  placed  on  the 
fummit  of  a  temple,  built  in  the  midft  of  Babylon,  by  the  or¬ 
ders  of  that  princefs.  Jupiter  was  upright,  and  in  the  attitude 
of  walking;  this  ftatue  was  40  feet  high.  Rhea  was  feated 
in  a  chariot  of  gold,  before  her  two  lions,  and  at  her  fide  two 
enormous  dragons  of  filver.  Juno  was  ftanding  on  her  right 
hand  ;  fhe  held  a  ferpent  by  the  head,  and  in  her  left,  a  fcep- 
tre  adorned  with  precious  {tones.  Before  thefe  three  ftatues 
was  placed  a  table  of  gold,  forty  feet  long  and  fifteen  broad. 
On  this  table  were  fet  two  urns,  two  pots  for  perfumes,  and 
three  cups  of  gold,  each  of  an  enormous  weight  *. 

Thefe  works,  however  grand  they  may  appear,  deferve  but 
little  attention,  in  companion  of  thofe,  which,  they  tell  us, 
this  great  Queen  caufed  to  be  performed  on  Mount  Bagifthan. 
This  mountain  on  one  fide  prefented  a  ragged  rock,  fixteen 
furlongs  in  perpendicular  height  *,  full  of  inequalities.  Semi¬ 
ramis  began  by  ordering  it  to  be  made  fmooth;  and  after¬ 
wards  fhe  caufed  her  own  figure,  attended  by  one  hundred  of 
her  guards,  to  be  cut  upon  it  t>. 

We  fhould  be  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  fculpture  had 
made  very  great  progrefs  in  thefe  firft  ages,  if  the  fadls  I  have 
now  mentioned  were  well  attefted.  But  I  am  very  far  from 
thinking  they  are  fo.  They  appear  to  me  more  than  doubtful. 

2  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  121.  121.  a  Diod.  1.  2.  p.  123. 

*  That  is,  ^  of  a  league,  allowing  2-1  ftadia  to  a  league,  and  125  paces  to  a 
ftadium. 

*  piod.l.  2.  p.  126.  ;27. 
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We  cannot  but  obferve,  that  a  ftrain  of  exaggeration  runs 
through  the  whole  narration,  and  gives  it  the  air  of  a  fable. 
We  may  even  remark,  that  Diodorus  c  and  Strabo  d,  who  de¬ 
clare  that  many  monuments  attributed  to  Semiramis  kill  ex¬ 
ited  in  their  time,  fuch  as  magnificent  highways,  bridges, 
canals,  aqueducts,  &c.  make  no  mention  of  the  marvellous 
works  at  Mount  Bagiffhan.  What  Diodorus,  the  only  an¬ 
cient  author  who  fpeaks  of  them,  relates,  is  only  upon  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Ctefias,  and  every  one  knows  how  much  the  credit 
of  Ctefias  has  been  fufpebted.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  mention 
of  thefe  works  m  an  ancient  infeription  to  the  honour  of  this 
princefs,  which  has  been  preferved  by  Polienus  e.  In  this  we 
find  a  pretty  long  detail  of  the  v/orks  performed  by  Semi¬ 
ramis  ;  would  a  wTork  fo  extraordinary,  fo  incredible,  as 
this  of  carving  a  large  mountain,  have  been  left  out  of  the 
lift  *  ? 

It  is  true,  Father  Martini  relates,  that  there  is  a  mountain 
In  China,  cut  into  a  ftatue  of  fuch  prodigious  bignefs,  that 
you  may  diftinguifh  its  nofe  and  eyes  at  the  diftance  of  fome 
miles  f.  Father  Kircher  fpeaks  alfo  of  two  other  mountains 
in  that  country,  the  one  of  which  has  the  Ihape  of  a  dragon, 
and  the  other  of  a  tyger  e. 

From  theie  faebs,  it  might  be  concluded,  that  the  works  faid 
to  have  been  performed  by  Semiramis  at  Mount  Bagifthan, 
might  have  exifled,  fince  works  equal,  if  not  fuperior  to  them, 
are  to  be  feen  in  China.  But,  in  my  opinion,  all  thefe  rela¬ 
tions  are  equally  falfe.  But,  though  the  reality  of  fuch  works 
ih  ou  Id  be  admitted,  it  might  Fill  be  doubted,  whether  they 
had  been  executed  in  the  ages  we  are  now  examining.  It  is 
well  known  there  were  feveral  queens  of  Aflyria  named  Semi¬ 
ramis  h.  I  hefe  authors  have  attributed  to  the  great  Semira¬ 
mis,  the  fpoufe  of  Ninus,  what  was  perhaps  performed  in  aim 

«  L.  2.  p.126.  127.  _  d  L.  16.  p.  T07r.  •  Stratag.  1.8.C.26. 

*  The  ruins  of  Perfepolis  may  perhaps  be  mentioned  as  an  exception  to  this. 
But  there  appears  nothing  in  them  comparable  to  the  works  of  Semiramis  as 
deferibed  by  Diodorus. 

f  Atlas  Sin.  p.  69.  e  China  illuftr.  1.  4.  c.  4.  p.  231. 

*  Sec  C-edren,  p.  f$.j  Conon,  ap.  Phot.  n.  9.  Eufeb.  chron.  1.  2.  p.  go. 
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other  age,  and  by  fome  other  princefs  >.  This  confufion  of 
names  probably  occafioned  the  error  I  am  now  refuting  ;  an 
error  which  it  is  likely  gained  ground  from  that  natural  fond- 
nefs  for  the  marvellous  fo  peculiar  to  the  Greeks,  and  which 
their  beft  writers  can  hardly  guard  againft. 

I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  painting  at  prefent.  I  am  perfuaded, 
that  art,  in  the  fenfe  we  now  underftand  the  word,  had  no 
exigence  in  the  ages  we  are  now  upon.  They  might  poffibly 
fcrawl  with  colours  fome  grotefque  figures  without  rule,  or 
method,  as  the  favages  do  at  prefent  k.  But  what  may  pro¬ 
perly  be  called  the  art  of  painting,  was  not  then  known.  We 
fhall,  however,  leave  the  critical  difcuftion  of  this  point  to  the 
fécond  part  of  our  work. 

Defigning,  and  its  kindred  arts,  ferve  at  prefent  merely  for 
amufement.  But  at  their  origin,  defigning,  ingraving,  &c.  an- 
fwered  more  neceflary  and  important  purpofes.  They  were 
the  only  means  which  mankind  then  knew  of  recording  their 
thoughts,  and  tranfmitting  their  knowledge  to  pofterity.  Draw¬ 
ing  for  a  long  time  fupplied  the  place  of  letters,  which  we  ufe 
at  prefent.  We  fhall  illuftrate  this  matter  a  little,  and  fi- 
nifh  what  we  had  to  fay  concerning  the  arts  in  this  period,  by 
the  difcovery  of  writing. 

« 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  Writing  to  the  year  1690 

before  Jefus  Chrift. 


MAnkind  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  find  out  methods  of  preferring  the  memory 
of  fuch  events  and  difcoveries  as  they  imagined  would  be  in- 
terefting  to  pofterity.  But  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  art 
of  writing,  that  is,  of  painting  words,  and  fpeaking  to  the  eyes. 


•  See  Perof.  apud  Jof.  in  Appion,  1. 1,  c.  6.;  Eufeb.  chron.  1.  2.  p. 
k  Voyage  de  J.  de  Lery,  p.  277.;  Mœurs  des  fauvages,  t,  1.  p.  4-4. 
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was  found  out.  A  good  many  different  expedients  were  fuc- 
ceffively  employed,  to  preferve  the  remembrance  of  important 
fadls.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  primitive  times,  to  plant  a 
grove,  to  raife  an  altar,  or  heap  of  flones,  to  inftitute  garner 
and  feftivals,  and  to  compofe  a  kind  of  longs  on  occafion  of 
memorable  events.  The  place  alfo  where  any  remarkable 
fcene  had  been  adled,  commonly  received  a  name  commemo¬ 
rative  of  that  event  and  its  circumftances. 

The  hiltories  of  all  nations  furnifh  a  number  of  proofs  and 
examples  of  thefe  primitive  practices.  We  fee  the  patri¬ 
archs  raifing  altars  in  the  places  where  the  Lord  had  appeared 
to  them,  planting  groves,  fetting  up  monuments  in  memory 
of  the  principal  events  of  their  lives,  and  giving  fuch  names  to 
the  places  where  they  happened,  as  might  recall  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  them  *.  Profane  authors  mention  cuftoms  of  the 
fame  kind  1B.  From  the  fragment  of  Sanchoniatho,  we  learn, 
that  rough  flones  and  polls  were  the  firfl  memorials  of  the 
Phoenicians  Great  heaps  of  flones  were  formerly  to  be 
feen  near  Cadiz,  which  were  faid  to  be  the  monuments  of 
Plercules’s  expedition  into  Spain  The  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  North  preferred  the  remembrance  of  great  events,  by 
fetting  up  Hones  of  a  prodigious  bignefs  in  particular  places  p. 
'Phis  is  ftill  the  molt  common  method  of  the  favages  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  who  are  flrangers  to  the  art  of  writing  The  negroes* 
who  are  equally  ignorant  of  this  art,  have  invented  certain  fym- 
bolical  marks,  which  fupply  the  place  of  inferiptions.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  they  place  arrows  over  the  graves  of  men,  mortars  and 
peftles  over  the  graves  of  women  r.  The  cullom  of  giving 
names  to  places  relative  to  the  events  which  have  happened  in 
them,  is  found  amongft  the  nations  of  America  f. 

1  Gen.  c.  12.  v.  9.  c.  26.  v.  25.  c.  35.  v.  7.  c.  2t.  v.  31.  Sc  33.  c.  26.  v.  %o.  8c c. 

111  See  Diod.  I.  4.  p.  259.  &  267.;  Strabo,  1.  3.  p.  259.  &  260.  &c. 

*  See  Four  mont,  reflex,  critiques  fur  les  hilt,  des  anc.  peuples,  1.  2.  p.  7. 

«  Strabo,  1.  3.  p.  202. 
p  Bibl.  anc.  8c  mod.  t.  2.  p.  248. 

’  Journ.des  fcav.  Mars  16S1,  p.  46.;  Voyage  à  la  baye  d'Hudfon,  t.a.  p, 
*5«. 

r  Hi  ft.  gen.  des  voyages,  t.  2.  p.  468, 
f  Hift.  des  Incas,  t.  1 .  p.  19.  214.  338., 
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The  inffitution  of  fefhvals  in  ancient  times  had  two  ob¬ 
jects,  the  honour  of  the  gods,  and  the  perpetuating  the  me¬ 
mory  of  important  events.  If  we  perufe  the  calendars  of  an¬ 
cient  nations,  we  fhall  find,  that  all  their  feftivals  had  been 
inftituted  with  a  reference  to  fome  partages  in  their  hiftories. 
I  he  facred  books  furnifh  many  examples  of  this  %  to  fay  no¬ 
thing  of  profane  hiftorians. 

Some  other  practices  which  prevailed  in  certain  countries, 
muff  be  reckoned  amongrt:  the  means  which  were  anciently  em¬ 
ployed,  to  preferve  the  memory  of  events  and  difeoveries. 
The  Chinefe  before  the  reign  of  Fo-hi,  that  is,  in  the  mo  ft 
ancient  ages,  made  ufe  of  fmall  cords  with  a  certain  number 
of  knots,  which,  by  their  different  diftances  and  combinations, 
not  only  enabled  that  people  to  recall  the  remembrance  of 
their  own  ideas,  but  alfo  to  communicate  their  thoughts  to  o- 
thers  u. 

T  he  Peruvians  knew  no  other  way  of  writing  but  this. 
Cords  of  various  colours,  with  a  certain  number  of  knots  upon 
them,  fmaller  or  greater,  and  differently  combined,  formed 
legifters  which  contained  the  annals  of  their  empire,  the  ffatc 
of  their  public  revenues,  the  rolls  of  their  taxes,  and  their  agro¬ 
nomical  obfervations,  &c.  x.  The  negroes  of  Juida  make 
life  of  this  method  at  prefent  y.  We  may  add  to  thefe  prac¬ 
tices,  that  of  thofe  people  who  fupplied  their  want  of  writing, 
by  fmall  pieces  of  wood  differently  notched,  which  ferve  them 
for  authenticating  their  legal  deeds  and  contrains.  I  have 
mentioned  this  pra&ice  in  the  article  of  government 2  ;  it  ft  ill 
fubfifts  in  Albania a,  and  Siberia  \  The  tallies  of  wood 
which  are  at  prefent  ufed  by  our  bakers,  are  a  faithful  repre- 
fentation  of  thefe  rude  contrivances. 

But  the  comporting  of  little  poems  or  fongs,  was  the  method 
moft  univerfally  ufed  in  the  firft  ages,  for  preferving  the  me- 

t  Exod.  c.  12.  v.  26.  27.  See  Calmet,  t.  2.  p.  130. 

“  Martini  hilt,  de  la  Chine,  1.  r.  p.  21. 

x  Hift.  des  Incas,  t.  2.  p.  27.  &  35.;  Conquctedu  Pérou,  t.  I.p.  22.;  Acoda, 
bid.  des  Indes,  1.  6.  c.  8.  fol.  285. 
y  Hid.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  4.  p.  .37.1.  &  391. 

*  Book  1 .  cap.  1 .  art.  r.  p.  28. 

*  D'Herbelot,  hib.  orient,  voce  Arnanth,  p.  129. 
k  Rec.  des  voyag.  au  Nord,  t.  8.  p.  4'2. 
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mory  of  paft  events.  Thefe  poems  contained  the  principal 
circumftances  of  the  events  they  defigned  to  tranfmit  to  pofte- 
rityc.  We  fee  this  practice  eftablilhed  in  the  remote!!  ages* 
and  amongft:  all  nations  of  both  continents,  as  the  Egyptians  d, 
Phoenicians6,  Arabians f,  Chinefe  Gauls*,  Greeks1, 
Mexicans  k,  and  the  people  of  Peru  l. 

We  find  fuch  hiftorical  fongs  amongft  the  moft  barbarous 
and  favage  nations.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  North  m, 
of  Brazil n,  Iceland0,  Greenland  p,  Virginia  q,  St  Domingo r, 
and  Canada f,  had  preferved,  in  poems  of  this  kind,  fuch  events 
as  they  bought  worthy  of  the  knowledge  of  pofterity.  They 
fung  them  at  their  public  feftivais  and  folemnities.  I  have  already 
fhown  in  the  article  of  government,  that  the  firft  legiflators 
promulgated  and  tranfmitted  their  laws  by  forming  them  into 
odes  or  fongs  t. 

All  thefe  different  practices  were  employed  in  primitive  times, 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  great  events,  and  the  knowledge 
of  important  difcoveries.  Tradition  then  fupplied  the  place 
of  writing,  fathers  explained  to  their  children  the  motives  of 
fuch  practices  and  inftitutions,  and  informed  them  of  the  e~> 
Vents  which  had  occafioned  them  *. 

'  *  See  Strabo,  1. 1.  p.  34.  d  Clem.  Alex,  ftrom.  1. 6.  p.  757» 

c  Sanchoniat.  apud.  Eufcb.  1.  1.  p.  38.  A. 

*  Job  c.  36.  v.  24.  g  Lettr.  édif.  1. 19.  p.  477- 

h  Tacit,  de  mor.  Germ.  n.  2.;  Biblioth.  univer.  t.  6.  p.  299. 

*  Acad,  des  infcript.  t.  6,  p.  165.;  Tacit,  annal.  1.4.n,43. 

k  Theod.  de  Bry.  rer.  Americ.  t.  2.  part  4.  p.  123. 

1  Hift.  des  Incas,  t.  r.  p.  321.  t.  2.  p.  56.  57.  &  145. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Peruvians  have  a  famous  ode,  which  contains  the 
hiftory  of  the  creation,  according  to  their  divinity,  which  they  often  ling. 

m  Bibl.  univ.  t.  15.  p.380.  &  389.  &c.  Bibl.  Anc.  &  mod.  t.2.  p.  241.;  M* 
de  Trev.  Juin  1703,  p.  949.  950.  Decern.  1 7^9-  P-  1 25. 

*  Voyage  de  Coréal,  t.  1.  p.  199.  Sc  203.;  Voyage  de  J.  de  Lery,  p.  248. 

0  Bibl.  ancien.  &  modem,  t.  2.  p.  241 . 

ï  Hift.  nat.  de  PI  (lande,  t.2.  p.  233.  g  Journ,  des  fc.av.  Mars  \68r,  p.  46, 

r  Hift.  gen.  des  voyages,  t.  12.  p.  219.  1  Moeurs  des  fauvages,  t.  1.  p.519. 

1  Book  1.  chap.  1.  art.  1.  p.  28.  29. 

The  ufe  of  hiftorical  fongs  continued  after  the  invention  of  writing.  Mofes 
competed  one  after  the  partage  of  the  Red  lea  to  commemorate  that  event. 
He  has  preferved  one  which  the  Canaanites  made  on  the  victory  of  their 
king  Sihon  over  the  Moabites.  Num.  c.  21.  v.  26. 

*  The  feripture  furnifhes  us  a  very  dire 61  example  of  thefe  pra&ices. 
'See  Exod.  c.  12.  v.  26.  c.  13.  v.  8.  Jofh,  c.  4.  See  alfo  Diod,  1. 5.  p.  388.;  L’hifl. 
de  Qengizcan  par  Pçtis  de  la  Croix,  p.  8, 
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I  have  obferved  already  in  the  article  of  government,  that 
it  was  the  cuftom  of  thefe  primitive  times,  to  tranfacft  before 
witneffes  the  ordinary  affairs  of  civil  life,  fuch  as  fales,  pur- 
chafes,  payments,  obligations,  &c. u. 

Thefe  practices  which  I  have  mentioned,  were  fufficient  for 
thefe  firft  ages.  Nations  were  not  then  populous;  they  had 
but  few  neceflities,  few  arts,  and  little  commerce;  confequent- 
lv  their  ideas  and  languages  could  not  be  very  copious.  As 
mankind  grew  more  numerous,  their  knowledge  and  their  bu- 
finefs  increafed;  and  it  became  neceflary  to  invent  more  precife 
and  commodious  methods  of  attefting  facls,  than  thofe  which 
I  have  mentioned.  Different  figns  have  fucceffively  been  con¬ 
trived  to  paint  thoughts  and  reprefent  difeourfe.  It  is  by  the 
continued  refearches  and  repeated  eflays  of  the  civilized  part 
of  mankind  in  different  ages,  that  the  art  of  writing,  proper¬ 
ly  fo  called,  has  at  laft  been  found  out.  But  it  is  impoftible 
to  fix  the  precife  epocha,  or  point  out  with  certainty  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  this  art,  Thefe  queflions  have  been  agitated  by  an 
infinite  number  of  critics,  both  ancient  and  modern*.  To  ex¬ 
amine  their  different  fentiments,  would  lead  us  into  endlefs 
difquifitions.  I  fhall  only  reprefent  in  a  few  words,  the  opi¬ 
nion  which  feems  to  me  the  moft  probable. 

Man  enjoys  the  fingular  advantage  of  being  able  to  com¬ 
municate  his  ideas  by  articulate  founds.  But  thefe  founds  do 
not  reach  beyond  the  time  and  place  where  they  are  pronoun¬ 
ced.  It  was  neceffary  then  to  find  out  fome  method  of  giving 
extent  and  duration  to  founds,  in  order  to  diftufe  and  perpe¬ 
tuate  our  ideas.  The  only  way  of  doing  this  was  by  invent¬ 
ing  figns  and  figures  to  reprefent  and  preferve  words.  It  is 
impoftible  to  form  a  juft  and  clear  conception  of  the  manner 
by  which  mankind  arrived  at  the  art  of  writing,  otherwife  than 
by  carefully  tracing  the  fucceflive  gradations  of  this  art.  In 
this  progrefs  we  may  plainly  perceive  fevcral  different  epochas 
$nd  diftintft  fteps  of  improvement. 

“  Supra,  b.  1 .  c.  1 .  p.  27. 

See  Pliny,  1.  7.  p.  412. 

It  mud  be  owned,  that  what  we  read  in  Tliny  about  theinvention  of  al¬ 
phabetical  characters,  is  full  of  contradictions.  There  is  no  ftrength  nor  con¬ 
nection  in  his  rcafonings.  It  is  evident  the  text  of  this  author  has  been  cor- 
jupt^d  in  this  place.  1  fliall  fay  wore  of  this  in  the  article  of  aftrenomy. 
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The  firH  attempt  towards  writing,  taking  that  term  in  its 
utmoft  extent,  was  the  reprefentation  of  material  obje&s.  I 
have  obferved  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  in  all  ages,  and 
in  all  countries,  mankind  have  endeavoured  to  imitate  and 
copy  the  feveral  objects  which  nature  prefented  to  their  view, 
FLe  origin  of  defigning  is  almoft  as  ancient  as  that  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  idea  of  it,  if  we  may  fo  fpeak,  feems  to  be  innate# 
It  was  natural  for  the  firft  men  to  think  of  employing  this  art* 
to  make  their  thoughts  viilble  ;  they  began  by  drawing  a  re¬ 
prefentation  of  tne  objects  of  them.  To  write,  for  example* 
that  one  man  had  killed  another,  they  drew  the  figure  of  one 
man  fetched  upon  the  ground,  and  of  another  Handing  by 
him  upright,  with  fome  infirmaient  of  death  in  his  hand.  To 
let  you  know  that  fomebody  had  arrived  in  a  country  by  fea, 
they  drew  the  reprefentation  of  a  man  fitting  in  a  fhip  ;  and  fo 
of  other  things. 

We  may  be  allured  from  feveral  pionuments  of  antiquity 
Hill  fubfifling,  that  the  art  of  writing  originally  confifled  in  a 
cl  unify  reprefentation  of  corporeal  obje&s.  This  kind  of  wri¬ 
ting,  improperly  fo  called,  was  the  firft  the  Egyptians  ufed. 
They  began  by  defigning  r.  We  have  reafon  to  think  the 
Phoenicians  at  firfl  knew  no  other  method  z.  Thofe  who 
have  wrote  bed:  on  the  hiflory  and  arts  of  the  Chinefe,  have 
fhewn  clearly  that  the  modern  Chinefe  characters  are  derived 
from  this  primitive  pra&ice  of  drawing  fuch  obje&s  as  were 
capable  of  it*.  I  fufpeCl  that  it  was  the  fame  originally  a- 
mong  die  Creeks,  becaufe  in  their  language  the  fame  word 
fignifies  to  paint  and  to  write  *. 

The  hiflory  ot  the  Mexicans  furnifhes  us  with  a  more  di- 
re&  example  of  thefe  firfl  effays  towards  the  art  of  writing. 
When  the  Spaniards  arrived  in  Mexico,  the  inhabitants  of  the, 
fea-coafls  gave  advice  of  it  to  their  Emperor  Montezuma,  by 
fending  him  a  large  cloth  in  which  they  had  carefully  drawn 
and  painted  every  thing  which  they  had  feen  b.  This  was  the 

y  EfTai  far  les  hiéroglyphes  des  Egyptiens,  p.  28.  46. 114.  ne  &  m 
s  Ibid.  p.  26.  Si c.  *  Ibid.  p.  35.  Ssc. 

*  rçxtpsTy. 

*  Acofta,  1.  7,  c.  24.;  Conq.  du  Mexiq.  1,  c.  1.  p.  162. 163, 

only 
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only  method  thefe  people  had  of  writing  their  laws  and  their 
hiftory. 

There  is  Hill  exiiling  a  very  curious  fragment  of  this  hifto- 
rical  painting,  which  a  Mexican  explained  to  the  Spaniards, 
after  their  conqueft  of  that  empire*.  The  favages  prefent  us 
daily  with  models  of  this  primitive  manner  of  writing  a,  and 
communicating  their  thoughts. 

It  would  be  quite  fuperfluous  to  infill  on  the  difficulty  and 
inconvenience  of  this  practice.  How  much  time  and  pains 
were  neceffixry  to  write  the  lead:  fact,  or  the  Ihorteft  dif- 
courfe  ?  Men  contrived  to  abridge  thefe  figns,  and  inltead  of 
drawing  a  man,  a  horfe,  a  tree,  &c.  at  full  length,  they  only 
drew  fome  of  their  diftinguifhing  parts.  By  this  means  they 
fhortened  the  time,  and  diminifhed  the  enormous  bulk  of  their 
volumes.  W e  have  Hill  left  fome  traces  of  this  fhorter  way 
of  painting  in  the  writings  of  Hor-Apollo  *.  That  author 
fays,  that  anciently  the  Egyptians  reprefented  a  fuller  of  cloths, 
by  painting  a  man’s  two  feet  in  water  j  and  that  to  write  fire, 
they  painted  fmoke  rifing  in  the  air  f. 

Ehis  abridged  painting  was  the  fécond  flep  towards  a  more 
,  commodious  method  of  reprefenting  thoughts  and  words.  But 
it  Hill  betrays  the  great  ignorance  of  thefe  ancient  times,  and 
proves  the  original  cuflom  of  painting  the  objeél  of  their  dif- 
courfe. 

The  neceffity  of  writing  much,  and  upon  various  fubje&s, 
foon  difeovered  that  the  painting  of  obje&s  was  not  fufficient  a- 
lone  to  exprefs  a  great  many  of  the  ideas  which  we  might  incline 
to  communicate.  *7  here  are  in  fadl  a  great  many  things  which 
cannot  be  exprelfed  by  this  means,  fuch  as  word,  the  changes 
of  relations  and  qualities,  and  efpecially  the  paillons  and  ien- 
timents  of  living  creatures.  It  became  neceflary,  therefore,  to 
make  iome  improvements  and  additions  to  their  former  prac¬ 
tices  of  painting  objedls.  They  began  by  adding  to  thefe 

*  See  PEflai  fur  les  hierogl.  des  Egypt,  p.  iS. 

4  See  Lettr.  edif.  1. 17.  p.  303.  304.;  Voyage  de  la  Hontan,  t.  2.  p.  193.; 

Conq.  du  Pérou,  1. 1.  p.  21.;  Voyage  à  la  baye  dTudfcn,  t.  2.  p.  271. 272.; 
Mœurs  des  lauvages,  t.  2.  p.  43.  44. 

ç  L,  I.  c, 65,  f  L.  2,  c,  16, 

paintings. 
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paintings,  certain  marks  and  ffrokes,  which,  by  common  con- 
lent  and  agreement,  Served  to  fignify  adffions,  pallions,  &c» 
Thefe  marks,  though  they  had  no  relation  to  the  founds 
which  men  uttered  in  exprefling  their  ideas  *,  yet,  by  their  va¬ 
rious  difpohtions  and  combinations,  anfwered  much  the  fame 
purpofes  with  our  letters.  Such  were  probably  tne  fuccelîive 
Heps  and  improvements  in  the  art  of  writing. 

After  this,  feme  acute  and  ingenious  nations  invented 
more  artificial  methods,  though  Still  very  imperfeâ  and  in¬ 
convenient.  The  moft  celebrated  of  thefe  was  that  of  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  of  which  the  Egyptians  are  efteemed  the  inventors. 
In  this  method  of  writing,  one  figure  reprefented  many  things.^ 
A  fcaling-ladder,  for  example,  reprefented  a  fiege  s.  Two 
hands,  the  one  holding  a  buckler,  the  other  a  bow,  Signified 
a  battle  h.  By  this  means  the  art  of  writing,  which  original¬ 
ly  was  only  painting,  became  a  mixture  of  paintings  and  fym- 
bols  ;  the  marks  which  they  ufed  fignifying  fomething  more 
than  the  Simple  representations  of  objedts  could  do. 

This  new  manner  of  writing  made  great  progrefs,  and 
received  many  improvements.  There  were  various  ways  of 
nfmg  it.  W e  perceive  plainly  by  the  different  methods  which 
we  know  were  ufed,  fome  more  fome  lefs  artificial,  that  thefe 
methods  were  invented  by  degrees,  and  at  different  times. 
This  manner  of  writing  was  very  univerfal.  W e  find  it  amongft 
the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Chinefe,  and  Mex  i  cam,  and 
where-ever  we  can  trac.e  the  firft  progrefs  of  arts.  The  manner  of 
pradHfing  it,  indeed,  in  all  thefe  different  nations  was  not  per¬ 
fectly  the  fame,  and  yet  all  their  various  methods  evidently  flow¬ 
ed  from  one  fource,  viz,  the  primitive  practice  of  painting  the 
objedts  of  thought.  It  is  highly  worthy  of  our  attentive  ob- 
fervation,  that  not  only  the  Chinefe  in  the  eaft,  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  in  the  well,  the  Egyptians  in  the  South,  but  alfo  the  Scy¬ 
thians  k  in  the  north,  the  Indians,  Phoenicians  *,  Æthiopians, 


*  See  the  figures  upon  obelilks,  and  the  Mexican  paintings,  in  Thevenot, 
t.  %. 

e  Her.  Apollo.  1.  2.  c.  28.  h  Ibid',  c.  5. 

\  ElIM  flir  les  hieroglyph,  p.  26.  30  37.  38.'  *  Ibid,  p.  47, 

1  Diod.  1,  3.  p.  176.;  Voyage  de  V.  le  Blanc,  part  2.  p.  25. 

Etrufcans,  ! 
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Btrufcans  m,  the  favages  in  Africa  «  and  America  %  have  all 
ufed  the  fame  manner  of  writing,  by  drawings  and  hierogly¬ 
phics.  Such  an  univerfal  concurrence  cannot  be  eonfidered 
as  the  effetff  of  accident  or  imitation  ;  we  mull  difcern  in  it 
the  voice  of  nature  fpeaking  in  an  uniform  tone  to  the  grofs 
capacities  of  the  firft  generations  of  men  *. 

But  after  hieroglyphic  writing  was  carried  to  the  higheft 
perfection  it  was  capable  of,  there  ftill  remained  one  great  and 
laft  effort  to  be  made,  to  find  out  characters  proper  for  repre- 
lenting  words  independent  of  objects.  There  have  been  in  all 
ages  fome  happy  and  inventive  fpirits,  railed  up  by  providence 
for  the  improvement  and  increafe  of  human  knowledge.  Some 
ot  thefe  took  notice  of  the  great  imperfection  of  all  the  me¬ 
thods  which  had  been  ufed  to  render  our  thoughts  vifible  and 
permanent.  'They  perceived  the  inconvenience  of  that  way 
of  writing,  which  conftantly  excited  double  ideas  in  the  mind, 
by  a  confufed  mixture  of  words  and  objects.  They  took  no¬ 
tice  further,  that  the  articulate  founds  formed  by  the  voice  in 
fpeaking,  were  not  very  numerous.  They  endeavoured,  there¬ 
fore,  to  reprefent  thefe  articulate  founds  by  an  equal  number 
of  figns.  By  this  means  they  propofed  to  paint  words  by  figns, 

m  Elîai  fur  les  hieroglyph,  p.  46. 

n  Hilt.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  «  I.ettr.  édïf.  t.  17.  p.  258. 

*  Ellai  fur  les  hieroglyph,  p.  46.  47. 

Learned  men  have  long  been  in  an  error  about  the  firft  ufe  of  hieroglyphics. 
They  imagined,  that  the  Egyptian  priefts  invented  them,  to  conceal  their 
knowledge  from  the  vulgar.  But  this  miftake  has  arifen  horn  not  attending  to 
the  change  of  circ  urn  fiances.  It  is  eafy  to  prove,  that  the  Egyptians  ufed 
hieroglyphics  at  firft,  only  to  tranfmjt  the  knowledge  of  their  laws,  their  cu¬ 
stoms,  and  their  hiftory  to  pofterity.  It  was  nature  and  neccflity,  not  art  and 
choice,  that  produced  the  fevera!  kinds  of  hieroglyphic  writing.  They  were 
an  imperfed  defective  invention,  fuited  to  the  ignorance  of  the  firft  ages. 
The  Egyptians  ufed  them  becaufe  they  knew'  not  letters.  If  this  people 
had  firft  invented  alphabetical  writing,  they  would  have  been  too  fenfible  of 
its  excellence  to  ufe  any  other. 

This  error  about  the  ufe  of  hieroglyphics  came  from  the  Creeks.  It  was  late 
before  they  had  any  intercourfe  with  the  Egyptians,  when  alphabetic  charaders 
were  in  ufe.  The  hieroglyphic  waiting  was  abandoned  by  the  bulk  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  It  was  then  the  Egyptian  priefts  (who,  like  the  other  learned  men  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  endeavoured  to  conceal  their  knowledge)  retained  hieroglyphic  wri¬ 
ting  as  a  convenient  veil.  In  this  manner,  after  the  difeovery  of  alphabetic 
Writing,  hieroglyphics  became  a  lee  ret  and  myfterious  way  of  writing  in  E- 

sypt- 
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which,  having  a  direct  relation  to  the  iounds  which  men  pro¬ 
nounced,  might  prefent  no  other  idea  to  the  mind,  tor  this 
purpofe  they  invented  certain  figns,  whole  property  it  was  to 
reprefent  words,  not  things  ;  figns  which  taken  feparately,  fig- 
nhied  nothing,  but  when  joined  together  formed  a  precife  de¬ 
terminate  number  of  words  *. 

The  inventors  of  this  new  way  of  writing  had  obferved,  as 
I  have  faid,  that  words  were  compofed  of  a  certain  number  of 
founds.  They  attempted  to  reprefent  each  of  thefe  founds 
by  a  particular  fign.  In  this  way  of  writing,  which  I  fhal! 
call  the  fyiiabic ,  they  ufed  only  one  character  to  exprefs  each 
f '  liable  of  which  a  word  was  compofed.  As  yet  they  had  no 
idea  of  vowels  and  confonants.  We  ufe,  for  example,  ten  let¬ 
ters  to  write  the  word  projirated ,  they  ufed  but  three  characters. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  was  the  firft  ftep  men  made  to  exprefs 
and  reprefent  words,  otherwife  than  by  painting  objeCIs.  I 
fufpeCt,  that  originally  all  thofe  nations  of  Afia  known  to  the 
ancients  under  the  names  of  Syrians  and  Aflyrians,  ufed  the 
fyiiabic  way  of  writing.  We  may,  I  think,  difcern  the  veftiges 

of  this  in  an  ancient  tradition,  which  afcribes  the  invention 

* 

of  writing  to  the  Syrians,  but  acknowledges  that  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians  improved,  made  it  more  fimple,  and  brought  the  cha¬ 
racters  to  perfection?.  Whatever  may  be  in  this  conjecture,  but 
few  nations  have  ufed  the  fyiiabic  way  of  writing  n  We 
know  of  none  at  prefent  but  the  Ethiopians,  and  fome  people 
of  India,  amongft  whom  it  is  Mil  preferved  r. 

This  way  of  writing  is  really  very  imperfeCt.  The  great 
multitude  of  characters  of  which  fuch  alphabets  are  neceffarily 
compofed,  mult  have  occafioned  much  confufion.  It  mutt  have 
greatly  fatigued  the  memory,  and  the  different  fymbols  of  that 
kind  of  writing  mult  have  often  been  confounded.  Men 


*  The  difference  between  the  hieroglyphic  and  alphabetic  way  of  writing 
conflits  in  this:  That  one  hieroglyphic  figure  fgnified  a  great  many  things', 
but  one  alphabetic  character  fignifies  nothing,  or  at  molt  a  fimple  found.  A 
number  of  them  mu  ft  be  joined  to  form  a  word.  Two  hieroglyphics  joined  to¬ 
gether,  on  the  contrary,  would  never  form  a  word,  but  only  a  more  compli¬ 
cated  idea, 

?  Diod.  1.  5-  p.  593.  s  Acad,  des iafeript.  t.  6.  p.  614, 

Altai.  de  Trey.  Mars  1740,  p.  480. 
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fought  therefore  fome  method  more  fimpie  and  liable  to  fewer 
errors.  At  lad:  they  found  out  that  way  of  writing,  in  which 
the  vowels  and  confonants  are  exprcfTed  Separately  by  fo  many 
diftineft  characters.  The  great  excellence  of  this  invention 
confifts  in  its  Simplicity  By  a  Small  number  of  characters  re¬ 
peated  and  differently  combined,  we  can  exprefs  all  our  ideas, 
and  all  our  words  with  equal  precifion  and  facility.  This  way 
of  writing  is  ufed  by  almolt  all  nations  at  prefent.  A  Sublime 
invention,  which  muft  have  coft  much  labour  and  infinite  re¬ 
flections  ! 

But  how  did  mankind  arrive  at  this  difeovery  ?  How  did 
they  pafs  from  hieroglyphics,  and  even  Syllabic  writing,  to  al¬ 
phabetic  characters?  This  is  hard  to  be  conceived;  for  hie- 
roglyphics,  and  even  Syllabic  writing,  have  no  relation  to  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  They  muft  then  have  entirely  changed 
the  nature  of  the  Signs  which  they  made  life  of.  It  is  in  vain 
to  confult  ancient  authors  for  clearing  up  this  queftion;  they 
give  us  no  light  into  the  manner  in  which  this  difficult  transi¬ 
tion  was  made. 

We  may  imagine  that  the  contracted  kind  of  hieroglyphic 
writing,  of  which  we  Spoke  above  r,  might  lead  to  the  ftili 
more  contracted  method  of  alphabetic  letters,  which,  by  their 
different  combinations,  exprefs  every  articulation  01  the  voice 
in  the  moft  eafy  and  Simple  manner.  This  conjeCture  becomes 
more  probable,  when  we  caft  our  eyes  upon  the  alphabets  of 
fome  ancient  nations.  The  letters  which  compofe  them,  appear, 
both  from  their  forms  and  names,  to  have  been  taken  from 
hieroglyphic  Signs.  By  an  attentive  comparison  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  letters,  which  ftili  remain,  with  the  hieroglyphic  figures 
ingraved  upon  their  cbelilks  and  other  monuments,  it  appears 
that  their  letters  were  derived  from  their  hieroglyphics  *.  i'he 
./Ethiopian  alphabet,  and  the  Armenian  capitals,  furnifh  fur¬ 
ther  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  aftbrtion.  We  perceive  in  them 
evident  veftiges  of  the  ancient  hieroglyphic  writing  a. 

f  See  fttpra,  p.  175.  &  176. 

T  Rec.  d’antiquit.  par  M.  le  C.  de  Caylus,  t.  T.  p.  70.  71. 

u  EiTai  fur  les  hieroc».  p.  40.  41.  ;  Hift.  de  la  vie  5c  dcî  oavrag.  de  li  Croze, 
p.  126.  in  12°.  Amfterd.  1741. 
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I  ffiall  not  inffft  on  the  créât  difference  obfervable  in  the  ak 
phabetic  way  of  writing,  in  which  the  words  are  formed  by 
an  affëmblage  of  many  letters.  W e  know,  that,  in  moft  part 
of  the  oriental  languages,  the  vowels  are  not  wrote,  but  only 
the  confonants  whereas,  in  all  the  languages  of  the  weft,  the 
vowels  and  confonants  enter  equally  into  the  compofition  of 
writing. 

It  is  impoHIble  to  determine  the  precife  epocha  of  the  in¬ 
vention  of  alphabetic  characters.  W e  fee  only,  that  this  art 
was  known  in  fome  countries,  in  very  ancient  times.  Alpha¬ 
betic  writing  was  ufed  in  Arabia  in  the  days  of  Job  x.  He 
fpeaks  of  it  in  a  very  plain  and  pofitive  manner.  W e  muff  re¬ 
member,  that,  in  my  opinion,  Job  was  cotemporary  with  Ja¬ 
cob,  and  lived  in  Arabia.  W e  may  even  fufpeÇt  y  that  Mofes 
had  learned  the  art  of  alphabetic  writing  in  this  country, 
where  he  lived  feveral  years  before  his  million  5.  However 
this  may  be,  from  the  manner  in  which  this  divine  legiflator 
fpeaks  of  the  ufe  of  writing,  it  fufficiently  appears,  that  in 
his  time  it  was  not  a  difcovery  abfolutely  new  a.  Beffdes,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  knowledge  of  letters  was  very  ancient 
among  the  Canaanites.  Before  Jofhua’s  time  that  people  had 
a  city  named  Dabir ,  which  had  originally  bore  the  name  of 
Cariath-Sepher ,  that  is  to  fay,  City  of  letters  b. 

Alphabetic  writing  muff  alfo  have  been  very  ancient  in 
Egypt.  Plato  fays,  that  Thaut  was  the  firft  who  divided  let¬ 
ters  into  vowels  and  confonants,  mutes  and  liquids  I  doubt 
whether  this  divifion  was  known  in  Egypt  in  the  age  in 
which  their  chronology  has  placed  Thaut.  But  what  Plato 
rays  may  be  conndered  as  a  proof,  that  it  was  the  common 
opinion,  tnat  alphabetic  characters  were  known  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  in  toe  age  of  f  haut,  that  is,  in  the  earlieft  ages. 


Some  think,  however,  that  in  the  Hebrew,  for  example,  the  Aleph,  Jod, 
languages16  V°WeIS’  observation  maybe  applied  to  the  other  oriental 

x  Chap.  T3- v.  26.  c.  19.  v.  23.  24.  c.  31.  v.  35.  36. 
y  See  oui  diflèrtation  at  the  end  of  the  1  a  ft  volume. 

2  JjXOCJ-  c-  v.  15.  &c.  See  alfo  our  diflertation  on  Job. 

y.  il? c TfVTP  34'  V-  27' C>  24' V-  4‘ *  21  Num- c-  33- v'  '• c- 1 '• 
b  Jodi,  c.  15.  ij.  c  jn  phileb.p.  374.  E» 
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» 

If  we  could  depend  upon  what  ancient  authors  have  related 
of  Semiramis,  the  hiftory  of  that  princefs  would  furnifh  us 
with  ftill  more  decifive  proofs  of  the  great  antiquity  of  alpha¬ 
betic  writing.  Diodorus  fpeaks  of  an  infcription  in  Syriac 
characters,  which  Semiramis  caufed  to  be  cut  upon  Mount 
Bagifthan  d.  The  fame  author  fpeaks  of  letters  wrote  to  that 
princefs  by  a  king  of  India  c.  But  I  have  already  obferved, 
that  there  were  feveral  queens  of  Affyria  known  by  the  name 
ot  Semiramis  f.  For  which  reafon  the  fa&s  mentioned  by 
Diodorus  cannot  fix  the  epocha  of  the  firft  ufe  of  alphabetic 
writing  in  the  eaft. 

I  he  invention  of  alphabetic  chara&ers  mull  be  confidered 
as  the  molt  aftoniftung  effort  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  one 
of  thofe  fublime  difcoveries  which  can  be  made  only  by  a 
genius  of  the  firft  rank.  The  author,  however,  of  this  moft 
noble  invention  is  quite  unknown  ;  his  name  is  covered  with 
fuch  impenetrable  {hades  of  antiquity,  that  the  moft  piercing 
eyes  have  not  been  able  to  difcover  it.  I  {hall  fpend  no  time 
in  this  fruitlefs  featch  ;  but  only  examine  in  what  part  of  the 
world  this  art,  fo  excellent  and  ufeful,  had  its  birth. 

I  he  invention  of  alphabetic  characters  moft  certainly  apper¬ 
tains  to  thofe  nations  which  were  firft  civilized.  Thefe  foon 
came  to  have  need  of  fome  means  ot  recording,  with  eafe  and 
readinefs,  that  infinite  multitude  and  great  variety  of  tranf- 
aCtions  which  anle  in  civil  fociety.  Of  confequence,  they 
would  apply  themfelves,  with  earneftnefs  and  conftancy,  to 

find  out  fome  method  of  painting  and  preferving  ideas  and 
words. 

Several  nations  have  formerly  difputed  the  honour  of  having 
invented  alphabetic  writing  *.  I  {hall  not  ftop  to  difcufs  their 
different  prétendons  ;  the  greateft  part  of  them  are  very  ill 
founded.  I  can  fee  only  two  ancient  nations  to  which  this 
invention  can  be  aferibed  with  any  appearance  of  reafon  ; 

< 

*'  Died.  1.  2.  p.  127.  e  Ibjçj.  p_  12q 

f  See  above,  chap.  5.  p.  168. 

?  See  Di<xJTi.  p.  19. 1.  3.  p.175-  1-5-  P-290.;  Lucan.  Pharfal.  1.  3.  v.  220.  ; 

•  iin;  1  7.  c.  56.  p.  412.  ;  Tacit,  annal.  1.  ix.  n,  14.  ;  Clem.  Alex,  ftrom.  1.  1. 
p.  362. 
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the  Adrians  *  and  the  Egyptians.  All  the  alphabets  which 
are  at  prefent  known  in  the  world,  are  derived  from  one  or 
other  of  thefe  two  nations.  In  fa£I,  if  we  examine  with  at-  ^ 
tention  the  elements  of  all  the  alphabets,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  we  {hall  plainly  perceive  that^  they  are  all  derived 
from  one  and  the  fame  origin,  excepting  only  the  Chinefe 
characters,  which  are  {till,  as  formerly,  real  hieroglyphics  f. 
We  may  fay  the  fame  of  the  ./Ethiopian  aiphaoet,  ano  oi  tnole 
of  fome  nations  of  India,  who,  as  I  have  already  obferved, 

retain  the  fyllabic  way  of  writing  h. 

But  to  which  of  thefe,  the  Egyptians  or  Affyrians,  we  ought 
to  afcribe  the  honour  of  the  invention  of  alpnabetic  writing, 
feems  to  me  a  queftion  impoluble  to  be  decided  at  prefent.  it 
appears  only  from  the  fmall  remains  we  have  of  the  writing  or 
thefe  ancient  nations,  that  their  letters  had  a  great  affinity  with 
each  other.  They  very  much  refembled  one  another  in 

*  We  ought  to  comprehend  under  that  name  the  Syrians,  fo  often  con¬ 
founded  with  the  Affyiians,  by  the  writers  of  antiquity.  See  Thefaur.  ling. 
ëz  érudit.  Rom.  de  Gefner.  edit.  1749.  at  the  word  Syria . 

1  believe  too  from  what  Diodorus  fays,  1.  5-  P-  39°-  that  we  ought  to  com¬ 
prehend  under  the  name  of  Affyrians,  the  people  which  were  afterwards  cal¬ 
led  Phoenicians  by  the  Greeks. 

f  If  we  could  believe  M.  de  la  Croze,  we  muff  except  the  Armenian  cha¬ 
racters  too.  Hiftory  of  his  life,  p.  126.  This  is  a  queltion  lam  not  a  proper 
judge  of;  only  thofe  who  underftand  the  Armenian  belt,  are  of  a  very  difTeient 
opinion  from  M.  de  la  Croze.  They  find  that  the  Armenian  letters  have  a  great 
refemblance  in  their  formation  to  thofe  of  the  Greek  tongue.  Jour,  de* 
feav.  Juillet  1733,  p.  390.  # 

Thofe  unknown  characters  which  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  or  Perfepo- 
lis,  ms  It  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  particular  kind  of  writing.  Eut  poffibiy 
the  reafon  that  they  have  not  yet  been  read,  is,  becaufe  they  have  not 
been  exactly  copied.  The  example  of  the  inscriptions  at  Palmyra  fhould 
teach  us  to  fufpend  our  judgment.  The  vain  efforts  which  had  been 
made  for  near  a  whole  century  to  read  and  explain  the  infcriptions  at 
Palmyra,  had  at  In  ft  made  the  learned  conclude,  that  tne  Palmyiean 
characters  were  a  particular  kind  of  writing-  At  laft,  however,  M-  Barthé¬ 
lémy  has  explained  thefe  infcriptions  in  a  mod;  fa tis factory  manner.  By 
the  help  of  exadt  copies,  hedifeovered  that  the  Palmyrean  alphabet  partook 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac.  The  reader  may  confult  his  differtation,  where, 
he  will  find  the  greateft  elegance  and  erudition  adorned  with  the  raoil  uncom¬ 
mon  mode  fly. 

f*  See  above,  p„  177.  &  178. 
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(liape  *  ;  and  they  ranged  them  in  the  fame  manner,  that  is, 
from  right  to  left  k. 

It  will  perhaps  be  alledged,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe, 
that  all  alphabetic  characters  have  been  derived  from  the  fame 
origin,  when  we  perceive  fuch  a  prodigious  variety  and  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  writing  of  the  feveral  nations  of  the  world.  Is  not 
the  great  diverfity  in  the  manner  of  ranging  the  letters,  alone 
fufficient  to  deftrov  this  opinion  ?  Some  nations  have  ranged 
their  letters  perpendicularly,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  and  continue  to  do  fo  ftill.  Others  range  theirs  hori¬ 
zontally,  but  in  different  directions.  The  greateft  number 
have  followed  the  moft  natural  movement  from  left  to  right, 
in  which  the  aCtion  of  the  arm  is  molt  free  and  difengaged 
from  the  body.  All  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  fome  others, 
difpofe  their  letters  in  this  manner  l. 

A  fmall  number  of  nations  have  preferred  the  movement 
from  right  to  left  in  writing.  '  This  was  pra&ifed  by  the  Affy- 
rians,  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  Arabians,  Hebrews, 
and  Chaldeans,  but  hardly  by  any  other.  This  manner  of 
ranging  the  letters  is  very  embarraffing.  The  hand  and  infini¬ 
ment  they  write  with,  conceal  a  part  of  the  letters  they  have 
juft  formed  from  the  eye  m. 

Do  not  thefe  various  ways  of  writing,  it  may  be  faid,  ap¬ 
pear  effentiall y  different  ;  and  is  not  this  a  proof  that  feveral 
nations  have  owed  the  invention  ot  writing  to  themfelves, 
ana  each  formed  a  particular  method  of  their  own  ?  It  is 
eafy  to  anlwer  this  objection.  To  remove  it  effectually,  I 
ihall  only  mention  one  certain  and  well-attefted  faCt,  which, 
1  think,  clearly  proves  that  all  the  alphabets  now  known 
might  be  derived  from  one  and  the  fame  origin. 

Can  any  two  lets  ot  letters  appear  to  the  eye  more  different 
from  one  another  than  the  Samaritan  and  French  ?  Yet  it 
is  very  certain,  and  may  be  eafdy  proved,  that  the  letters  of 

1  Rec.  d'antiq.  par  M.  le  C.  de  Caylus,  t.  i.  p.  74.  See  alfo  Plut.  t.  z.  p, 
57".&ieq.  r 

k  Herod.  1.3.  n.  36. ;  Bibliot.  Choif.  t.  ir.  p.  3-. 

1  Acad,  des  infeript.  t.  6.  p.  607. 

r-  Ibid,  t,  6.  p,  618.  ;  Rcland,  difièrt.  mifcellan. 
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our  alphabet  were  derived  from  the  Samaritan.  We  re¬ 
ceived  our  letters  from  the  Romans,  they  from  the  Greeks  % 
thefe  from  the  Phoenicians  0  ;  and  the  learned  are  now 
agreed  that  the  Phoenician  and  Samaritan  characters  were 
the  fame  p. 

But  befides  this  evidence  from  hiftory,  a  little  reflection 
on  the  names  and  order  of  the  letters,  in  the  feveral  al¬ 
phabets  I  have  juft  mentioned,  will  be  fuflicient  to  convince 
us  of  the  truth  of  this  genealogy.  How  could  it  have  hap¬ 
pened,  that  the  Phoenician,  Samaritan,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
French  letters,  fhould  all  have  the  fame  names,  and  be  ran¬ 
ged  in  the  fame  order,  if  they  had  not  been  derived  from  the 
fame  origin  ? 

The  little  refemblance,  therefore,  that  appears  at  prefent 
between  the  alphabets  of  the  différent  nations  of  the  world, 
is  no  fuflicient  reafon  to  make  us  deny,  that  they  all  proceed¬ 
ed  from  one  common  fource.  The  fucceffion  of  as;es  has  in- 
troduced  prodigious  changes  in  their  manner  of  writing  in  each 
nation.  The  hiftory  of  writing  among  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  modern  nations  of  Europe,  furniih  more  than  fuflicient 
evidence  of  this.  There  is  a  nation  in  which  the  way  of 
writing  has  varied  fo  much,  that  their  ancient  alphabet  has 
hardly  any  refemblance  to  their  prefent,  either  in  the  ftiape 
or  arrangement  of  the  letters  a,  though  it  is  certain  they  were 
derived  from  the  fame  origin. 

We  can  fpeak  but  very  imperfectly  of  the  number  of  letters 
of  which  the  firft  alphabets  were  compofed.  Ancient  writers 
have  not  explained  themfelves  on  this  fubjedt.  Plutarch  fays 
that  there  were  twenty-five  letters  in  the  Egyptian  alphabet  r. 
But  I  cannot  believe  that  all  thefe  letters  were  invented  $.t  the 
very  firft.  We  know  that  originally  the  Phoenicians  had  but 
fixteen  letters  :  their  alphabet  confifted  of  no  more  than  this 
number  when  Cadmus  introduced  it  into  Greece  f.  lam  per- 
fuaded  the  Egyptians,  in  like  manner,  invented  but  a  final] 

11  Tacit,  annal.  I.  n.n.  14. 

•  See  part  2.  b.  2.  feet  2.  chap.  6. 

p  See  les  mem.  de  Trev.  Juill.  1704,  p.  183. 

*2  See  part  2.  b.  2.  feft.  2.  chap.  6. 

r  Tom.  2.  p.  374,  A.  f  Plin.  1. 7.  fedt.  57.  p<  412. 

number 
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nhmber  of  letters  at  fuff,  and  by  degrees  added  others^  to  ex- 
prels  the  feveral  articulations  of  the  voice  in  a  more  diilinét 
and  commodious  manner. 

Befides,  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  difeovery  of  alpha¬ 
betic  writing  was  very  much  diffufed  into  the  different  parts 
of  the  world,  in  the  ages  we  are  now  examining.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  proved  to  a  demonftration,  that  very  few  na¬ 
tions  had  any  knowledge  of  it  in  that  period.  All  the  world, 
excepting  Egypt*  and  fome  parts  of  Afia,  were  for  many  ages 
entirely  ignorant  of  this  necelTary  and  ufeful  art.  I  fit  all  take 
care  to  point  out,  in  the  fécond  part  of  this  work,  wh.n  the 
knowledge  of  alphabetic  writing  was  introduced  into  Eu¬ 
rope.  Let  us  fpeak  at  prefent  of  the  various  materials  which 
have  been  ufed  in  different  ages  in  the  art  of  writing,  ta¬ 
king  that  term  for  all  kinds  of  writing  originally  known* 
fuch  as  defigning  at  full  or  abridged*  hieroglyphics,  & c. 

We  know  that  rocks  and  ftones  were  the  firft  materials 
ufed  for  waiting  by  the  Egyptians  l,  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  north  u,  and  no  doubt  by  many  other  nations.  From 
hence  came  the  practice  almoft  univerfal  among  the  nations  of 
antiquity,  of  writing  upon  pillars,  whatever  they  thought 
Worthy  of  tranfmitting  to  pofterity  *.  The  pillars  fet  up  by 
Ofiris,  Bacchus,  Sefoftris,  and  Hercules,  in  the  courfe  of  their 
expeditions,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  them,  were  very  fa¬ 
mous  in  antiquity  y  ;  thofe  of  Mercury  Trifmegiftils  were  ffill 
more  celebrated.  On  them,  as  is  faid,  he  had  ingraved  his 
whole  dotffrine  and  precepts  In  hieroglyphic  characters  2.  In 
Crete  there  w^ere  very  ancient  pillars,  on  which  was  inferibed 
a  defeription  of  all  the  ceremonies  praclifed  by  the  Cor)  bante^ 


*  Lucan.  Pharfal.  1.  2.  v  in.  fcc. 

u  Olaus  Wormius  le  Dan.  litterat.  c.  1$  ;  Vo  (fias  de  art.  Eramm  1  T.  r. 
p  125.;  Herman.  Hugo  de  prima  1‘rrib.  orip,  c.  R.  p.  61.  &c.  c.  10.  p.  76. 

.Some  remain^  of  theie  an  ient  inf  vi  pi  ions  are  {fill  to  be  fren  in  Denmark. 

Mem.  de  Trev.  June  17  3,  p.  949.  Dc*  tm.  p.  124. 

*  Diod.  1.  3  '*•  2 1  x .  ;  Strabo,  1.  2.  p.  259. 

y  Diod  1.  i.  p.  23.  &  65. 1.  3.  p.  243. 1. 4»  p.  264.  ;  Ap^liod.  1.  2.  p.  102.  ].  3. 

р. 142  ;  Dionyf  Peiiegef.  v  623. 

2  Manetho  apud  Synced,  p.  40.;  Jambiic.  de  myftcr.  Egypt.  (V.«5L  13. 

с.  2. 
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in  thcir  facrifices  a.  In  Demofthencs’s  time  there  till  exited 
a  law  of  Thefeusj  wrote  upon  a.  pillar  of  tone  b.  The  fa¬ 
ble  of  the  pillars  of  the  earth*  which  Atlas  committed  to 
Hercules*  ought  to  be  underftocd*  in  my  opinion,  of  certain 
pillars  with  learned  infcriptions  upon  them,  which  Atlas  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  fon  of  Jupiter  c. 

Though  the  nations  of  the  north  had  little  or  no  connexion 
with  thofe  of  Afia  and  Africa,  yet  the  if  hiftory  fpeaks  of  this 
pradtice  In  the  primitive  times,  of  infcribing  upon  pillars 
whatever  they  defired  ftrould  be  remembered.  It  is  pretended 
there  were  fome  of  them  more  than  forty  feet  high,  covered 
with  irtfcrlptions,  coarfe  indeed,  agreeable  to  the  rudenefs  üf 
their  manners  A.  We  may  aftert  pofitively,  that  the  ftrft  nations 
had  no  other  monuments  for  recording  their  laws  %  their  pu¬ 
blic  axfts,  and  treaties  the  hiftory  of  great  events  or  im¬ 
portant  difcoveries  The  greateft  part  of  ancient  authors 
compofed  their  works  from  fuch  kind  of  books  ». 

The  practice  of  writing  on  bricks  and  flat  ftones*  was  alio 
very  ancient.  It  was  upon  bricks  the  Babylonians  wrote  then 
hr  ft  aftronomicai  obfervadons  k.  Thcmoft  ancient  monuments 
of  the  Chirtefe  literature  were  infcribed  upon  large  tables  of 
very  hard  ftone  ft  Who  knows  not  that  the  decalogue  wag 


3  Porphÿr^  de  abftlm  1.  i.  p.  156.  157. 
k  In  Næeram,  p.873.  C. 

c  Clem.  Alex,  ftrom,  j.  1 ,  p.  360.;  Potter.  Ibid,  note  i2> 
d  Olaiis  Magn.  hifb  gent.  Septent.  1. 1,  c.  36. 

«  Deutf  c.  27.  v. 8.  ;  Plato,  in  Crit. p.  1107.  C.;  Dionyf.  Haîkafn.  I.  4. 
&4°- ;  Athen.  1.  n.  p,  467.  E« 

f  Strabo,  I.  3.  p.  259.  K  jo.  p,  6S8.  ;  Pint.  t.2.  p.  B.  ;  Paul.  1.  5.  c.  1%. 


k  23. 1.  8.  c.  25. 

*  Herod.  Î.  2.  n.  ttSh  &  îo6J.  4.  n.  87;  ;  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  65.  <Sc  67. 1.  5.  p.  368.  j 
Strabo.  1. 10.  p.  687.  ;  Tacit,  annal.  1.  2.  n.  6o. 

h  Proclus  in  Tim.  1. 1.  p.  31 .  F.  ;  Achill.  Tat.  apud  Petav.  uranolog.  p.  121.  j 
Galen,  adverb  Julian,  c.  1.  t.  9.  p.  376.  ;  ApOlIon,  Argon.  1  4.  v.  279.  &c. 

1  Clem.  Alex,  ftrom.  1.  1.  p.  356. 357.  ;  Plin.  1.  36. left.  14.  p.  736.  ;  Syncelk 
P*  40.;  jamblic.  de  riiyfler.  Egypt,  feéfc.  1.  c.  2. 

It  was  undoubtedly  from  this  ancient  pradïice,  the  hiftorian  Jofephus  ima¬ 
gined  thefe  two  pillars,  which  he  fays  were  let  up  by  the  children  of  Seth 
before  the  deluge.  I  final]  fpeak  more  particularly  of  them  in  the  article  of 
àftronomy. 
k  PBns  1»  7.  ps  413. 


1  Lettr.  edifs  f.  19.  p,  479, 
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wrote  upon  tables  of  ftone  JU  ?  Jofhua  too  wrote  a  copy  of 
the  law  upon  the  like  materials  n. 

Thefe  methods  were  too  toilfome  and  tedious  ;  it  "was  na¬ 
tural  to  ftudy  more  commodious  and  ealy  ways  of  writing.  To 
the  bricks  and  ftones  which  they  ufed  at  firff,  they  fubftituted 
the  fofter  kinds  of  metals  which  were  mold  eafily  ingraved.  It 
appears,  that,  in  the  days  of  Job,  they  mod:  commonly  wrote 
upon  fheets  of  lead,  with  ftyles  of  iron  *.  Plates  of  copper  r 
and  tablets  of  wood  s,  were  ufed  in  ancient  times  for  this 
purpofe.  We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  archives  of  ci¬ 
ties  and  empires  were  for  many  ages  preserved  in  this  man¬ 
ner  r.  The  moft  ancient  nations  had  lèverai  motives  to  make 
ufe  of  fuch  materials.  For  a  long  time  they  knew  of  none  more 
proper  or  convenient  ;  and  as  there  were  but  very  few7'  in 
thefe  remote  ages  wrho  pradfifed  the  art  of  writing*  it  was 
neceffary  to  ufe  the  moft  folid  and  durable  materials  for  the 
prefervation  of  their  public  a£ts  and  monuments. 

In  the  fequel  feveral  other  materials  were  ufed  for  writing 
on,  as  the  leaves  of  certain  plants,  the  inner  bark  of  certain 
trees,  the  fkins  of  animals,  fluff's,  tablets  of  wood  covered 
with  wax,  &c  f.  Thefe  are  ftill  ufed  in  fome  countries  of 
Afia  and  Africa.  Job  fpeaks  of  writing  a  book  l.  I  cannot 
imagine  what  could  be  the  form  or  materials  of  books  in  that 
age.  From  hence,  however,  we  learn  that  even  then  they 

*  Exod.  c.  24-  v.  12.  c.  34.  v.  1.  &  4. 

»  Jof.  c.  8.  v.  32. 

*  Chap.  19.  v.  23  24.  Sre  alfo  Plin.  I.  13.  feft.  21.  p.  689.  ;  Pauf.  ].). 

6.  31. 

p  Plato  in  Min.  p.  568.  F.  ;  Sophocl.  in  Trachin.  v.  095.  696,  ;  Ovid.  met. 
j.  r,  v.  91.  92.  ;  Plin.  1.  34.  left.  21 .  p.  659.  ;  Tacit,  anna!.  L  4.  n.  43.  Plut.  t.  2. 
p.  577.  ;  Hilt.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  6.  p.  253. 

s  If.  c.  30.  v.  ;  Horat.  art.  poet.  v.  399.;  A.Gell.noft.  Attic.  1.  2.  c.  12. 
See  le  P.  Calmet,  t.  1.  p.  32. 

r  See  Polyb.  1.  3.  p.  181.  edit.  Panf.  ;  T.  Livius,  1.  3.  n.  57.;  Plin.  1.  13. 
feft.  21.  p.68«>  1.  34.  feet.  2).  p.659.;  Tacit,  annal.  I.  4.  n.  43.;  Suidas,  in 
’Ajtvcr/Aaoj,  t.  l.p.  89.  ;  Pauf.  1.  4-  c.  ,26.  ;  Lcttr.  edit  t.  14.  P-  332*  333-  i 

BibJiot.  anc.  8c  mod.  t.  15.  p.  363.  364. 

1  See  Plin.  1.  13.  feft.  21.  ;  Ifidor.  orig.  1.6.  c.  12.  ;  Suid.  vcce  'z.K'pv>.\oÇa- 

t.  l.p.  707.;  Calmet,  t.  3- P-48. 

*  Cbap.  31.  v.  35. 

A  a  2 
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wrote  upon  fubflances  which  were  capable  of  being  folded 
or  rolled  up;  for  the  expreffions  ufed  by  Job  denote  this  u. 
Thefe  might  perhaps  be  very  thin  plates  of  metal,  fkins,  the 
leaves  or  inner  bark  of  trees,  or  plants,  &c.  I  have  faid  fome- 
thing  already  of  plates  of  metal.  The  practice  or  writing  on 
the  fkins  of  animals,  was  both  very  ancient  and  very  gene¬ 
ral  x.  That  of  flamping  characters  upon  the  leaves,  or  inte¬ 
rior  bark  of  trees,  with  a  blunt  punchion  of  iron,  was  a  prac¬ 
tice  no  lefs  ancient  and  univerfal  /.  We  may  chufe  which  of 
thefe  w6  think  moll  probable  ;  only  remembering  that  in  the 
pallage  where  Job  mentions  writing,  he  fpeaks  of  no  other  in- 
flrument  but  the  ftyle  made  of  iron.  We  may  conclude  from 
thence,  that  in  his  time  they  knew  of  no  other  inftrument  for 
drawing  characters.  In  general,  it  is  evident  that  in  thefe  ages 
they  might  be  faid  rather  to  have  ingraved  than  written. 

The  art  of  drawing  letters  ori  fome  kinds  of  fub fiances, 
with  certain  coloured  liquors,  was  afterwards  found  out.  At 
firfl  they  laid  them  on  with  pencils,  a  practice  ftill  retained  by 
the  Chi  pel e  and  lèverai  others.  To  pencils,  reeds  properly 
cut,  fucceeded  ;  thefe,  with  iron  flyles,  which  were  abfolute- 
ly  neceflary  when  they  wrrote  on  plates  of  metal  or  tablets  co¬ 
vered  with  wax,  were  the  only  inflruments  ufed  in  writing 
for  many  ages,  T  he  ule  of  paper,  pens,  and  ink,  was  quite 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  Thefe  fa£ts  {hew  fufKciently  that 
all  the  ancient  ways  of  writing  were  tedious,  toilfome,'  and 
difficult;  that  great  patience  and  application  were  neceflary  to 
the  practice  of  them.  Thefe  were  no  doubt  great  obflacles  to 
tne  progress  of  writing.  We  may  add,  that  mankind  in  the 
hrfl  ages  not  being  very  numerous,  and  the  greatell  part  of 
tnem  being  conflantly  employed  in  providing  for  the  mofl 
P  re  fan  g  necefnties  of  life,  few  had  leifure  or  inclination  to 
apply  to  an  art  which  required  fo  much  labour,  time,  and 


u  Chap.  3i.  v,  36. 

x  See  Herod.  1.  5.  n.  58.  ;  Suid.  mce^Apyaiorip^  1.  p.  34M  Rep.  des 
Vttr.t.  22.  p.  253.  *  9 

y  See  \  ugil.  Æneid.  1.  3.  -y.  444.;  Hift.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  6.  p.  253.  t.  8.  p. 
IT'  v  T3,  -  EfLii  fm  les  hieroglyph,  des  Egyp.  t.  2.  p.  455.;  Voyag.  de  Pyrard, 

o.  y  -9  3-  ;  des  voyages  qui  ont  fer  Vi  à  l’établifltment  de  la  compag¬ 
ne  des  ind.  Holland,  t.  1 .  p.  270.  &  261 

fludy* 
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iludy.  For  this  reafon,  though  writing  was  known  in  the 
ages  we  are  now  examining,  it  was  but  little  pra&ifed.  Wc 
do  not  iind  it  was  at  all  uled  in  the  common  affairs  of  focial 
lire.  W  hen  Jofeph  difeovered  himfelf  to  his  brethren,  and 
lent  them  back,  to  their  lather,  he  did  not  charge  them  with 
any  letters.  He  gave  them  his  orders  by  word  of  mouth,  and 
injoined  them  to  deliver  what  he  faid  in  the  lame  manner  7 . 
Jacob,  to  diflinguifh  the  place  where  Rachel  was  buried,  let 
up  a  pillar.  It  is  not  laid  that  he  put  any  inlcription  upon  it  a. 
Neither  did  they  make  ufe  of  writing  in  the  moll  important 
Iran  I  actions  of  fociety.  Sales,  promifes,  obligations,  were  all 
verbal  in  the  pretence  ot  a  certain  number  of  perlons.  All 
dilputes  were  tried  and  determined  by  the  verbal  teflimonies  of 
witnelTes  b. 

We  need  not  be  furprifed  that  writing  was  originally  fo 
little  uled.  T  he  practice  ot  that  art  was  fo  tedious,  and  fo 
difficult  that  it  could  not  be  common.  This  was  one  great 
reafon  of  the  very  flow  progrefs  of  the  arts  and  fcienccs.  Hu- 
man  knowledge  can  only  be  enlarged  and  improved,  in 
proportion  to  the  means  which  ingenious  men  have  of  com¬ 
municating  their  difeoveries  to  poflerity  with  clearnefs,  cer¬ 
tainty  ,  and  calc.  Tne  methods  which  mankind  firff  employed 
for  communicating  their  thoughts,  had  none  of  thefe  proper¬ 
ties. 

Arts  and  fcienccs  were  not  the  only  fuflerers  from  thefe  de- 
fe&s  in  the  art  of  writing  ;  they  had  alfo  a  fatal  influence  on 
manners.  Man  needs  inlfrudion  to  form  and  regulate  his 
manners  ;  and  if  the  light  of  the  underftanding  does  not  entire¬ 
ly  extirpate  the  perverfe  inclinations  of  the  heart,  it  contri¬ 
butes  greatly  to  fo'ften  and  corredf  them.  But  how  was  it 
poflible  to  inflrudf  and  enlighten  mankind  without  the  ufe  of 
writing  ?  I  need  not  fear  then  to  affirm  boldly,  that  no  difeo- 
very  has  contributed  fo  much  to  draw  men  out  of  their  primi- 
t  a  banty ,  as  the  art  of  writing  with  facility.  1  he  pro¬ 
pagation  ot  this  art  has  been  the  great  means  of  enlightening 

the  mmdo,  forming  the  hearts,  and  foftening  the  manners  cf 

» 

*  Hen.  c.  45.  v.  9.  a  c  ^  v  2?' 

v  See  above,  b.  i.  chap,  i,  art.  1.  p.  27.  &  23. 

mankind  ; 
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mankind;  the  great  inftrument  of  civilizing  the  world  and 
strengthening  the  ties  of  focial  life.  If  there  are  ftill  fome 
nations  of  lavages  to  be  feen  in  both  continents,  who  by  their 
ignorance,  fiercenefs,  and  barbarity,  are  a  difgrace  to  human 
nature,  it  is  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  the  art  ©f  writing, 
and  of  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  which  depend  upon 
it.  Let  this  art  be  introduced  amongft  thefe  ferocious  people, 
let  them  once  apply  themfelves  to  the  cultivation  of  letters, 
they  will  inftantly  be  humanized  *.  What  an  unbounded 
held  for  reflection  is  it,  to  confider  the  prodigious  changes 
which  the  art  of  writing  with  facility,-  has  introduced  amongft 
thofe  people  who  have  applied  themfelves  to  it  !  We  fhould 
never  have  done  if  we  attempted  to  enumerate  the  infinite 
advantages  which  fociety  has  derived  from  this  difcovery. 

/  '  -j  .  H 

j 

*  It  is  hardly  poflible  to  imagine  what  Itrange  ideas  the  ravages  have  of 
epiftles,  and  of  writing  in  general.  We  may  judge  of  this  from  a  very  cu¬ 
rious  Itory  related  by  Voflius  in  his  treatife  de  quatuor  urt.  fojnd.  c.  2.  p  .  7' 
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T1  &  É  arts  and  ftiènces  are  fo  nearly  related  and  inti  ¬ 
mately  connected,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  fepara-* 
ted.  "1  heir  origin  has  been  the  fame.  The  branche* 
•f  knowledge,  which  are  now  dignified  with  the  name  of* 
Sciences,  were  at  firft  only  rude  unpolifhed  arts,  pradlifed 
without  tneory,  principles*  or  method.  But  by  much  ftudy 
and  reflection,  in  a  long  fuccerfioh  of  ages,  they  have  been, 
reduced  to  rules,  and  raifed  to  that  perfection  which  diftin- 
guifhes  the  fciences  from  the  arts  j  which  confift  rather  in 
tne  labour  of  the  hands,  than  the  exércife  of  the  mindj 

The  way  of  life  which  mankind  led  in  the  firft  ages  after 
the  confufion  of  tongues,  and  difperiion  cf  families,  would 
not  permit  them  to  acquire  very  extenfive  knowledge,  or  even 
to  cultivate  what  had  furvived  the  deluge.  Wholly  bufied  in 
providing  for  the  molt  prefling  necefiities  of  life,  they  could 
not  poffibly  employ  their  thoughts  in  matters  of  ftudy  and  fpe- 
_culation.  But  af  ter  the  reunion  of  families,  and  eftablifhment  of 
focieties,  fome  enjoyed  fuch  a  degree  of  eafe  and  lei  Cure,  as  en¬ 
abled  them  to  apply  their  minds  to  researches  and  inquiries  of 
an  abftradled  nature,  Men  of  a  happy  and  inventive  genius, 
who  are  raifed  up  by  providence,  for  the  good  of  mankind 
in  every  age,  thdn  appeared.  Thefe,  being  fenfibie  of  the 
great  inconvenience  of  working  without  rule  cr  guide,  endea-» 
Voured  to  form  fyftems,  and  lay  down  regular  plans  for  the 
direction  of  their  various  operations.  It  was  neceffity,  that 
parent  of  fciences,  as  well  as  arts,  which  fet  their  thoughts  to 
work.  Ancient  traditions  aferibe  the  invention  of  both  to  the 
tame  perfons,  viz.  to  the  gods.  A  proof  that  mankind  have 
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in  ali  ages  acknowledged  themfelves  indebted  to  the  goodnefs 
of  the  fupreme  Being,  for  the  firft  difcoveries. 

It  is  impoffible  to  follow  mankind  ftep  by  ftep  in  their  ad¬ 
vances  towards  the  knowledge  of  the  moft  fublime  and  moft 
abftracted  fcienceSi  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  this,  Ancient 
Writers  have  not  furnifhed  us  with  fufficient  lights  on  this 
fubjedt.  They  have  contented  themfelves  with  telling  us  the 
names  of  thofe  who  were  regarded  by  antiquity  as  the  inventors 
Of  the  feveral  fciences,  But  they  have  not  told  us  by  what  means 
they  arrived  at  thefe  inventions,  and  by  what  fteps  they 
Brought  them  to  perfection.  We  muff  have  recourfe  to  con- 

iedhire  for  want  of  information. 

The  moft  ufeful  and  moft  neceftary  fciences  would  be  cul¬ 
tivated  firft.  We  cannot  therefore  doubt  the  great  antiquity 
of  medicine,  arithmetic,  aftronomy,  and  geometry.  The  love 
of  life,  the  necefîity  of  keeping  the  tranfaclions  of  fociety  in 
Order,  the  importance  of  dividing  lands,  which  introduced 
the  diftindfiort  of  property,  and  regulating  the  operations  of 
tillage,  and  the  impoftlbility  of  executing  any  confiderable 
enterprife,  without  fome  knowledge  of  the  relations  and  pro¬ 
portions  of  things,  muff  have  occafioned  the  early  birth  of 
the  fciences  we  have  mentioned. 


C  H  A  P.  L 

Of  Medicine  in  general  A 

/  _  •  • 

Oi\T  E  of  thé  firft  cares  of  mankind,  was  certainly  triât 
of  their  own  prefer  vat  ion»  Finding  themfelves  ftoiti 

*  It  is  fcarce  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  ancients  did  not  affix  the  fame 
Idea  to  the  word  medicine  that  we  do.  Under  that  name  they  comprehended 
every  thing  that  related  to  the  art  of  healing.  \Ve  fhould  confequently  have 
comprehended  in  one  article  all  the  branches  of  that  art.  Yet,  tor  the  greater 
tlearnefs,  1  have  refolved  to  treat  of  them  feparately.  Under  the  articled 
Medicine,  ï  propofé  only  to  give  fome  general  hints  how;  the  firlt  remedies 
Were  diicovered* 
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their  very  birth  expofed  to  various  accidents  «.ind  difeafes,  the\ 
would  loon  begin  to  look  about  for  remedies.  hut  hov.  tncy 
came  to  difeover  the  different  fpecifics  for  their  different  dif¬ 
eafes,  and  the  mod  proper  methods  of  applying  thefe  fpecifics, 
is  what  we  cannot  têll.  We  have  nothing  left  us  about  the 
invention  of  medicine,  but  a  heap  of  fables.  Kv cry  nation 
afenbes  this  invention  to  themlelves,  and  names  thole  «-hcv 
coniider  as  the  authors  ol  it.  It  would  be  c|uite  uicicfs  to 
enter  into  any  difquiiition  about  thefe  names. 

It  is  very  certain,  that  the  different  practices  ufed  in  different 
countries  were  not  invented  by  one  and  the  lame  perion.  Every 
man  naturally  attends  to  what  may  contribute  to  his  preferva- 
tion.  As  mankind  therefore  were  dilperfed  into  different  cli¬ 
mates,  they  fought  for  fuch  remedies  as  were  beff  fuited  to  the 
difeafes  incident  to  the  climates  which  they  inhabited.  Accor¬ 
dingly  we  find  that  each  nation  had  its  own  peculiar  method, 
of  its  own  invention,  for  the  curing  of  difeafes.  It  was  only 
through  length  of  time,  and  by  means  of  commerce,  that  fome 
.  medical  operations  and  receipts  have  been  communicated  from 
one  country  to  another. 

We  can  only  make  fome  very  general  refle&ions  on  the 
rife  of  medicine.  This  fcience  derived  its  origin  from  expe¬ 
rience  and  obfervation.  Some  îemedies  which  natuie  turmfh- 
es,  were  at  fir  ft  difeovered  by  chance.  The  firft  generations 
of  mankind  fubfifted  chiefly  on  plants,  roots,  and  fruits,  of 
whofe  qualities  they  had  no  previous  knowledge  a.  They 
would  find  that  fome  of  thefe  produced  very  remarkable  ef¬ 
fets.  The  obfervation  of  this  would  lead  them  to  make  dif- 
tinél  experiments  on  the  virtues  of  each  of  them.  i  hele  re¬ 
peated  experiments  would  difeover  their  different  qualities. 
Such  obfervations  and  experiments  guided  the  minds  of  men 
in  their  inquiries,  and  on  thefe  they  founded  the  principles  of 
medicine  *.  Many  ages,  it  is  true,  muft  have  elapfed,  before 

a  See  above,  b.  a.  p.  yG.  &  85. 

*  Tt  is  certain  the  dietetic  was  th3t  part  of  medicine  which  was  firft  in 1  ufe. 
Men  had  daily  occafton  to  obferve  what  meats  and  drinks  were  healthful  or 
hurtful.  Without  fuch  obfervations  they  muft  have  fallen  into  difeafes  which 
muft  have  proved  deflructive. 

B  b  they 
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they  had  difcovered  with  certainty  the  properties  and  prepara¬ 
tions  of  remedies  proper  for  each  difeafe.  Medicine  in  the 
firft  ages,  of  the  world  was  not  properly  a  fcience.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  feveral  nations  furnifhes  us  with  proofs  of  this.  In  Siam 
their  medicine  confifts  of  a  certain  number  of  receipts  which 
have  been  handed  down  from  their  anceftors,  They  apply 
thefe  at  random,  without  any  regard  to  the  particular  fymp- 
toms  of  difeafes  *<.  The  Peruvians  c  had  feveral  medical  re¬ 
ceipts  and  operations  which  they  had  learned  from  experience, 
but  they  had  formed  no  theory  of  that  fcience.  The  art  of 

healing  owes  its  improvement  to  the  attentive  ftudy  of  natural 
* 

When  we  inquire  in  what  manner  medicine  was  pradfifed 
in  remote  antiquity^  we  mull  make  a  diftindfion  between  me-^ 
dicine,  confidered  as  an  art,  and  that  which  may  be  called 
natural.  This  laft  was  pradlifed  many  ages  before  there  were 
any  phyficians  by  profeffion.  At  firft  all  perfons  prefcribed 
without  diftinddion  f.  Whoever  had  made  any  experiments 
upon  himfelf  or  others,  communicated  them  to  his  friends  and 
neighbours,  when  they  feemed  to  have  the  like  diforders.  Re¬ 
flections  upon  thefe  experiments,  formed,  by  degrees,  a  kind 
of  fyftem  of  natural  medicine,  Fathers  took  care  to  teach 
their  children  what  knowledge  they  had  of  this  kind.  This  we 
learn  from  ancient  traditions.  Ifts,  it  is  faid,  inftruéled  his 
fon  Orus  in  medicine  J. 

We  are  informed,  that,  in  fome  countries,  care  was  taken 
that  every  individual  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  difcoveries 
which  others  had  made.  It  was  the  cuffom  of  the  Babylo¬ 
nians,  Egyptians,  and  fbme  other  nations,  to  expofe  their  hck 

fe  Hift.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  9.  p.  264. 

c  Hift.  des  Incas,  t.  2,  p.  35.'  &  47 

*  ut  mwborwn  curatiç,  ei  rerum  nature  contemplaiio,  fiub  iifidem  aulori - 
bus  nata  fit,  faysCelfus,  ].  t.  in  præfat. 

t  Pliny  juftly  obferves,  that  though  there  are  fome  nations  who  have  no 
phyficians,  yet  they  are  not  altogether  ftrangers  to  phyfic.  1.  29.  feet.  5.  p, 
495.  See  alfo  les  mœurs  des  fauvages,  t.  2.  p.  364. 

6  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  30. 

Garcuafio  fays,  that  the  Peruvians  cured  one  another  by  remedies  which 
tney  had  .earned  from  father  to  fon.  Hift.  des  Incas,  t,  2.  p.  48, 40, 
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to  public  view.  The  defign  of  this  was,  that  fuch  as  paffed 
by,  if  they  had  been  attacked  and  cured  of  the  like  in- 
difpofitions,  might  aftift  them  with  their  advice.  No  perfon 
was  even  permitted  to  pafs  by  without  informing  himfelf  of 
their  difeafes  e.  This  cuftom  bears  the  marks  of  the  higheft 
antiquity,  and  fhews  us  in  what  manner  medicine  wras  prac- 
tifed  in  the  moft  early  times.  For  fuch  a  cuftom  could  only 
prevail  before  this  art  had  been  reduced  into  any  fyftem. 

This  is  all  we  can  fay  of  the  ftate  of  this  fcience  in  the 
ages  now  under  our  confideration.  We  muff,  as  I  have  faid 
already,  content  ourfelves  with  fome  general  reflections.  For 
we  cannot  know  the  particular  remedies  which  were  ufed  by 
different  nations,  till  after  the  time  that  medicine  had  been 
reduced  into  an  art  and  fyftem.  The  Affyrians,  Egyptians* 
and  Phoenicians,  are  believed  to  have  been  the  firft  who 
made  a  particular  ftudy  of  phyftc.  But  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  time  when  this  fcience  was  reduced  by  thefe  nations  in¬ 
to  an  art,  and  into  a  particular  profeftion. 

There  is  no  mention  of  phyftcians,  properly  fo  called,  be- 
fore  the  age  of  Mofes.  For  which  reafon  we  muft  refer  to 
the  following  books  what  we  have  to  fay  of  the  method  in 
which  phyftc  was  praCfifed  by  the  Egyptians.  This  is  the  on¬ 
ly  nation  in  remote  antiquity  whofe  method  of  praCtice  we  are 
a  little  acquainted  with.  We  may  add  further,  that  medicine 
in  the  fenfe  we  now  underftand  it,  for  the  cure  of  internal  ma¬ 
ladies,  feems  to  have  been  quite  unknown  in  the  firft  ages  of 
the  world. 

In  fa£I,  we  find  no  mention  in  the  firft  ages,  either  of  phy¬ 
sicians  cr  medicines  for  thofe  difeafes  which  proceeded  from 
the  diforder  of  the  humours.  There  is  not  one  word  of  this 
in  the  patriarchal  hiftory,  although  it  mentions  the  ficknefs  of 
Ilaac,  Abimelech,  Rachel,  and  fome  others.  It  is  very  re¬ 
markable,  that  when  Jacob  was  ftek,  it  is  not  faid  that  Jofeph 
fent  him  phyftcians  *. 

The 

«  Herod.  1.  1.  n.  197.  ;  Strabo,  1.  3.  p.  234. 1.  16.  p.  T082. 

*  It  is  true,  we  find  the  word  ply.Jlciam  in  this  paiTage,  on  occaiion  of  the 
death  of  Jacob.  Mo  Tes  lays,  that  Jacob  being  dead,  Jofeph  commanded  the 
phyficians  toembalm  the  body  of  his  father.  Gen,  c.  50.  v  a, 

B  b  %  But 
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The  book  of  Job  may  ferve  to  confirm  what  we  have  now 
laid.  That  book  is  evidently  of  the  greateff  antiquity 
When  Job  was  fmote  with  a  terrible  difeafe,  we  do  not  hear 
that  he  had  recourbe  to  phyficians.  His  diforder  was  confider- 
ed  as  an  immediate  ftroke  of  heaven.  His  friends  reafoned 
according  to  this  prejudice,  and  fet  themfelves  to  prove  that  it 
was  the  punifhment  of  his  crimes. 

The  little  knowledge  mankind  had  of  medicine  in  thefe 
ages,  and  the  prevailing  perfuafion,  that  difeafes  were  the  effects 
of  the  divine  difpleafure,  was  the  reafon  that  they  chiefly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Deity  and  his  ministers  for  their  cure.  They 
expedted  no  affiffance  from  human  art.  This  way  of  think- 
ing  is  attefted  by  one  of  the  moft  famous  phyficians  of  antiqui¬ 
ty.  Celfus  fays  that  they  imagined  all  internal  dileafes  came 
immediately  from  the  gods,  and  they  applied  to  them  only  for 
their  cure  s. 


ARTICLE  L 


Surgery . 


icine,  furgery,  and  pharmacy,  were  not  originally 
diftindt  profeflions,  but  united  in  the  fame  perfon.  It  was 
not  neceffary  to  fubdivide  the  art  of  healing  Into  feveral 
branches,  till  knowledge  and  difcoveries  were  almoft  become 
Surgery  v/as  probably  the  firfl  reduced  into  an  art 

The 


infinite 


But  this  has  no  relation  to  the  practice  of  medicine.  Thefe  phyficians  were 
only  employed  in  embalming  the  body  of  Jacob,  but  were  not  called  in  to  affifi 
him  in  his  ficknefs.  Their  function  on  this  occalion  had  no  connection  with 
the  real  object  of  medicine,  which  is  the  cure  of  difeafes1.  We  muff  take 
notice,  that  all  perfons  whole  profeflions  engaged  them  in  the  care  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  were  anciently  called  phyficians.  The  Septuagent  renders  the 

Hebrew  word  by  E vr<z(ptct<roc(y  Pollinffores ,  Vefpiltvnes,  Embslmers.  ~ 

*  See  our  differtation  upon  the  antiquity  of  the  book  of  Job,  at  the  end 
of  the  laft  volume. 

k  Lib.  i.  in  prasfat.  Uhis  way  of  thinking  ft î II  prevails  in  feveral  nations* 
de  Francois  Voyage  Pyrard,  c.  9.  p.  62.  63.  131.  132.  £282. 

*  Celius  makes  furgery  the  moft  ancient  branch  of  medicine.  He  fays, 

that 
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The  other  branches  of  medicine  might  in  fome  fort  be  difpen- 
fed  with,  but  the  ftudy  of  furgery  has  been  abfolutely  necefla- 
ry  in  all  ages. 

To  fry  nothing  of  other  accidents  which  require  the  afiift- 
ance  of  furgery,  men  were  very  early  engaged  in  quarrels. 
As  foon  as  battles  were  fought,  it  became  neceflary  to  ftudy 
the  art  of  healing  wounds.  They  could  not,  as  in  the  cafe 
of  internal  maladies,  expeéï  a  cure  from  the  mere  efforts  of 
nature.  Every  individual  could  not,  from  his  own  experience, 
be  furnifhed  with  fufRcient  fkill  to  heal  a  wound,  to  reduce  a 
diflocation,  or  fet  a  broken  bone.  Thefe  things  require  fuch  a 
degree  of  experience  and  dexterity,  as  can  only  be  acquired 
by  long  practice.  It  was  neceflary  therefore  that  fome  per¬ 
lons  fhould  devote  themfelves  to  that  ftudy.  It  is  even  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  flrft  phyficians  owed  the  honours  of  that  name 
to  their  fkill  in  furgery.  As  they  treated  diforders  which 
could  not  be  cured  without  their  help,  men  were  willing  to 
diflinguifh  and  refpedf  them  more  than  thofe  who  were  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  other,  part  of  medicine  h. 

We  have  no  accounts  remaining  of  their  manner  of  treat¬ 
ing  wounds,  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world.  It  was  probably 
very  Ample.  Bandages  mull  have  been  the  firft  means  ufed 
for  flopping  blood,  and  defending  the  wounded  part  from  the 
injuries  of  the  air  *.  In  procefs  of  time,  the  juice  of  roots, 
or  Amples,  either  pounded,  or  fteeped  in  wine  or  water,  would 
be  added.  The  wood  and  bark  of  certain  trees,  oil,  and  ro- 
fin,  were  alfo  ufed  *.  Thefe  were  the  only  remedies  ori¬ 
ginally  known.  The  compoAtion  and  ufe  of  ointments 


that  medicine  originally  confifted  in  the  practice  of  furgery,  and  dreffing  of 
wounds.  Sec.  JSlorbcs  vero  (adds  he)  ad  ham  dcomm  innnortalium  relaîos,  & 
*b  iifeism  opem  prfei  folitum.  h  i.  in  præfat.  &  1.  7.  in  praefat. 

Another  proof,  that  men  hrft  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  furgery,  is,  that  the 
favages  underftaud  lèverai  branches  <  f  that  art  very  well.  Mœurs  des  lauva- 
ges,  t.  2.  p.  365  &  368. 

h  Servi  us,  ad  Æneid.  1.  v.  396.  See  alfo  le  Clerc,  hift.  de  la  med.  part  1. 

c.  15.  * 

«  This  is  pratfifed  by  the  favages.  See  Phift.  nat.  de  Plflande,  t.  2.  p.  174, 
Sc  Philt  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  4.  p.  139, 

1  Iliad.  1.  ii,  v.  843, 
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and  plaifters,  was  pofterior  to  the  ages  we  are  now  exami¬ 


ning  *. 


With  refpeCI  to  operations,  we  may  well  believe,  that  they 
were  then  very  imperfect,  fuch  as  might  be  expected  from  men 
almoft  totally  ignorant  of  the  arts  and  fciences*  Thefe  firft 
operators,  deftitute  of  the  light  of  a  wife  and  rational  theory*, 
unacquainted  with  any  fettled  rules  or  principles,  had  no  other 
guide  but  a  fimple  practice  f . 

Befides,  the  inftruments  ufed  by  the  firft  operators  in  furge- 
ry  muft  have  been  very  defedive.  They  could  not  be  of 
iron  ;  for  it  was  long,  as  we  have  already  ftiown,  before  that 
metal  was  difcovered.  It  muft  even  have  been  a  confiderable 
time  before  men  underftood  the  art  of  working  the  other  me¬ 
tals,  with  fo  much  delicacy,  as  to  ufe  them  in  chirurgical 
operations.  They  fupplied  this  want  by  other  inventions.  It 
feems  probable,  that  ftiarp  flints,  the  pointed  bones  of  beafts 
and  fifties,  were  the  firft  inftruments  ufed  in  furgery.  The 
Egyptian  embalmers  ufed  an  Ethiopian  ftone,  exceeding  ftiarp, 
for  opening  dead  bodies,  and  taking  out  the  entrails  Cir- 
cumcifion  alio  was  performed  with  fuch  ftones  !.  The  fa- 
vages  prefent  us,  at  this  day,  with  practices  fimilar  to 
thefe  m. 

Surgery  would  neceflarily  improve  from  time  to  time  ; 
the  whole  world  would  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
luch  a  uieful  art.  It  muft  have  been  a  long  time,  however, 
before  the,  introduction  of  thofe  capital  operations,  which  re¬ 
quire  great  dexterity,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  human  body. 

It  is  not  certainly  known,  whether  bleeding,  at  prefent  the 
moft  common  operation  in  furgery,  was  praCtiied  by  the  moft 

*  We  find  no  mention  of  thefe  in  the  books  of  Mofes.  It  is  certain  Borner 
.  never  names  them  ;  a  proof  that  they  were  not  known  in  his  time. 

f  We  may  compare  the  firft  lurgeons,  to  a  fet  of  men  known  in  the  country, 
by  the  name  of  Bone-fetters. 

k  Herod.  1.  a.  n.  86.  ;  Diod.  1. 1 .  p.  102. 

1  Exod.  c.  4.  v.  25. 


P'  *  -nuu  ucs  ineas,  t.  2.  p,  47, 
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ancient  nations.  It  does  not  appear  [to  have  been  ufed  a- 
mongft  the  Egyptians.  Their  principal  remedies,  as  I  (hall 
fhew  in  the  fécond  part,  were  diet,  glifters,  and  vomits. 
Bleeding  is  an  operation  of  fo  great  importance,  that  if  it  had 
been  ufed  by  that  people,  it  would  have  been  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  or  Diodorus,  who  give  fo  diftindf  and  full  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  practices  of  the  Egyptians. 

Lefides,  it  is  not  probable  that  men  would  foon  think  of, 
or  icadily  fubmit  to  fuch  a  remedy.  Nature  does  not  give 
the  fame  indications  for  bleeding  as  for  purging.  Purgatives 
weie  di  tcovered  by  chance,  being  taken  into  the  bodies  of 
tlie  firft  men  by  way  of  common  food.  They  occafion  a  difr 
charge  of  the  humours  too  in  an  ordinary  way,  which  is  not 
the  cale  with  bleeding.  Much  more  knowledge  and  reafon- 
mg  therefore  were  neceflary  to  bring  men  to  a  refolution  of 
opening  a  vein,  than  of  giving  purgatives  D, 

I  lhall  finifh  what  I  have  to  fay  of  furgery  at  prefent,  with 
a  lew  icfleclions  on  midwifery.  We  may  be  fure  that  this 

operation  was  one  of  the  firft  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
mankind, 

^  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  women  in  the  firft  ages  were 
delivered  by  themfelves.  Like  the  favages,  and  the  greateft 
pait  of  animals  *,  they  did  not  wait  for  foreign  aid  to  facili¬ 
tate  that  dolorous  operation.  But  as  every  delivery  is  not 
equally  eafy  and  happy,  fome  women  would  foon  be  found  in 
fuch  diftrefsh.il  circumftances,  as  required  the  help  of  others  to 
lace  them  and  the  fruit  of  their  wombs  from  perifhing,  by  a 
labour  too  long  and  painful.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  wo¬ 
men  were  the  firft  who  lent  aftiftance  to  their  own  fex  in 
tnefe  critical  moments.  Mothers  performed  this  office  to 
their  daughters.  Their  own  experience  taught  them  to  af- 


*  Hi  ft.  de  la  medcc.  1.  r.  c.  18.  p.  52.  53. 

_  *  !  the  grateft  part  of  animals,  becaufe,  from  late  dlfcoveries,  It  ap- 
pears  that  the  male,  in  fome  kinds  of  animals,  aftifts  the  female  in  brineiiv* 

wa  o  yp°rng  ;  as  Particularly  the  toad.  Acad,  des  fciences,  ann.  174,! 
nut.  p.  25.  cc  feq.  ' 

^  GaTcndi  fpeaks  of  the  like  obfervation,  made  by  Peyrefc,  upon  cats.  Thefe 

t  i- r  ls  worLlS.’  ''Irmotavii  feles  obfletricationt  inter dum  uti.  Vita  Peyrefci,  p.  212. 
foil.  Batav.  in  4‘«>. 
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ford  help  to  others,  and  remove  the  obftacles  to  a  fpeedy  de¬ 
livery. 

The  reflections  which  were  afterwards  made  on  the  many 
fàtal  accidents  to  which  women  in  laboui  are  expofed,  con¬ 
vinced  the  world  of  the  neceffity  of  making  midwifery  a  ftudy, 
and  reducing  a  pradice  fo  important  in  its  confequences,  into 
an  art.  We  need  not  therefore  be  furprifed  to  find  that  mid¬ 
wifery  was  a  particular  profeffion  in  the  days  of  Jacob.  By 
the  manner  in  which  Mofes  exprefifes  himfelf  on  this  fubjeéb, 
it  is  eafy  to  obferve,  that  there  were  then,  in  the  nations  of 
Afia  °,  mid  wives  by  profeffion,  as  there  are  amongft  ns  at 
prefent.  The  fa£f  proves  too  that  women  were  preferred  to 
men  in  the  practice  of  this  art.  A  juft  and  natural  pre¬ 
ference,  as  they  had  only  experience  at  that  time  for  their 
guide. 

It  appears  alfo,  that  in  Egypt,  from  time  immemorial,  the 
care  of  delivering  women  was  committed  to  women  p.  W  e 
might  even  imagine  from  the  words  which  Mofes  ufes,  that 
the  Egyptian  midwives  ufed  fome  fort  of  machine  for  faci¬ 
litating  delivery  ;  this  was,  as  far  as  we  can  guefs,  a  kind 
of  chair,  on  which  they  placed  the  mother  in  the  time  of  la¬ 
bour 


•  Gen.  c.  35.  v.  17.  c,  38.  v.  ay. 

?  Exod.  c.  r.  v.  15.  Sc  feq. 

There  is  fome  difficulty  in  the  text.  The  generality  of  interpreters,  how¬ 
ever,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  midwives  Pharaoh  commanded  to  flay  the  male 
children  of  the  Ifraelites,  were  Egyptians.  Jofephus  fays  fo  exprefsly.  Antiq^ 
1.  2.  c.  5.  Belides,  v.  19.  of  the  fame  chapter  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  but 
there  were  midwives  by  profeffion  in  Egypt. 


a  Exod.  c-  ï .  v.  16.  according  to  the  Hebrew.  The  word  DEHH  Abenctim, 


- -  -  . . . » - -  “  ' 

in  Latin  Sellas ,  is  fufceptible  of  feveral  interpretations.  See  Vatablus  act 

locum  cit. 


What  confirms  the  interpretation  we  have  given  of  this  word,  is,  that 
there  is  frequent  mention  of  fuch  feats  for  facilitating  delivery  in  phyfical 

writers.  See  Suid.  voce  A o^atci  k<pço(,  t.  2,  p.  461. 
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ARTICLE  II, 

Anatomy, 

Wf;  cannot  conceive  at  prefent  how  any  operations  could 
be  performed  on  the  human  body,  without  an  exaCt 
knowledge  of  the  arrangement  of  its  parts.  Anatomy  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  foundation  both  of  medicine  and  furgery.  With¬ 
out  fome  (kill  in  anatomy,  it  is  impoftiblc  to  know  either  the 
caufe  or  the  feat  of  feveral  difeafes.  It  feems  natural  to  fup- 
pofe,  therefore,  that  anatomy  muft  have  been  at  leaf!  as  an- 
cient  as  medicine  or  furgery.  But  hiftory  contradicts  this  fup- 
pofition.  Before  we  proceed  any  further,  it  may  be  proper  to 
fix  the  idea  we  ought  to  form  of  anatomy.  We  may  confider 
it  in  two  different  periods,  in  its  commencement  and  in  the 
high  degree  of  perfection  it  has  attained  in  our  days. 

Anatomy  is,  at  prefent,  that  branch  of  medicine  which  re¬ 
quires  the  deepeft  ftudy  and  penetration,  the  moft  various 
and  moft  extenfive  knowledge,  and  the  moft  delicate  opera¬ 
tions.  Anatomy,  confidered  in  this  point  of  view,  was  cer¬ 
tainly  unknown  in  the  firft  ages.  Reafon,  independent  of 
hiftorical  proof,  is  fufficient  to  convince  us  of  it. 

Notwithftanding  this,  men  might  have  fome  imperfeCt’ 
knowledge,  even  in  the  earlieft  ages,  of  the  internal  ftruCIure 
of  their  bodies.  Their  opening  the  bodies  of  animals  defigned 
for  food  would  give  them  fome  light r.  Their  viewing  atten¬ 
tively  the  wounds,  fra&ures,  and  other  accidents  to  which 
the  human  body  is  expofed,  would  furnifh  them  with  further 
hints.  But  how  long  muft  it  have  been,  before  they  knew 
how  to  turn  their  obfervations  into  ufe,  how  to  reafon  upon 
what  they  had  feen  ?  Many  ages  muft  have  elapfed  before  ana¬ 
tomy  receded  any  light  on  medicine,  or  dire&ed  the  operations 
of  furgery  *. 

Anatomy^ 

*  See  1’hift.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  5.  p.  170. 

*  We  will  find  no  difficulty  in  believing  what  is  here  advanced,  when 

C«  tonfider. 
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Anatomy,  we  have  reafon  to  think,  owed  its  origin  to  for¬ 
gery.  The  various  and  frequent  occafions  men  had  of  pratfti- 
fing  the  chirurgical- art,  would  by  little  and  little  make  them 
acquainted  with  the  ftrudfure  and  mechanifm  of  their  bodies. 
This  acquaintance,  however,  would  for  a  long  time  amount 
to  no  more  than  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  exterior  parts 
of  the  human  body.  Some  writers  indeed  have  been  inclined 
to  think,  that  thefe  firft  ages  had  almoft  as  extenfive  and  ex- 
a£fc  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  as  we  have  at  prefent.  But  if 
thefe  authors  had  duly  refiecfted  on  the  infinite  number  of  ra¬ 
tional  experiments,  and  delicate  operations,  which  mull  have 
concurred  to  bring  anatomy  to  its  prefent  ftate  of  perfection, 
they  could  not  have  entertained  an  opinion  fo  contrary  both 
to  hi  (lory  and  probability.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  men¬ 
tion  our  reafons  for  rejecting  this  abfurd  opinion. 

Such  is  the  favourable  idea  which  all  ages  have  entertained 
•of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  that  the  invention  of  almoft  all  fci- 
ences  has  been  afcribed  to  them.  Amongft  others,  forgery 
and  anatomy  have  not  been  forgot  ;  and  Apis,  one  of  their 
kings,  paffed  for  their  inventor  f.  Athotis,  one  of  the  firft  fove- 
reigns  of  Egypt,  they  pretend,  had  writ  feveral  books  on 
anatomy,  in  which  he  treated  of  the  manner  of  differing  bo¬ 
dies  t.  They  fay  further,  that  amongft  the  prodigious  num¬ 
ber  of  books  afcribed  to  Hermes,  there  were  fix  on  medicine, 
the  firft  of  which  related  to  anatomy  ».  But  no  phyfician 
of  antiquity  has  quoted  thefe  pretended  writings,  and  it  is 
well  enough  known  what  we  ought  to  think  of  the  books  a  - 
fcribed  to  Hermes, 

The  embalming  the  bodies,  not  only  of  men,  but  of  other 
animals,  which  had  been  praCtifed  by  the  Egyptians  K  in  all 

ronfider  that  the  ftudy  of  anatomy  was  quite  abandoned  for  many  ages,  and 
not  refumed  till  the  fixteenrh  century. 

f  Agrippa,  de  vanit.  Icient.  c.  85.  ;  Clem.  Alex,  ftrom.  1.  1.  p.  36a.  &Theo- 
doret.  (ferm.  de  curand.  Graze,  abed:,  p.  467.)  afcribe  the  invention  of  medi¬ 
cine  to  Apis. 

Suidas  lays  the  fame,  voce  ’\4 Trig. 

1  African.  Sz  Eufeb.  apud  Syncell.  p,  54.  tk,  55. 

u  Cl.  Alex,  ftrom.  1.  6.  p.  758. 

5:  This  is  the  opinion  of  Galen.  Tnîro  duetto,  feu  Median,  It  i$  deputed* 
however,  whether  that  work  be  really  his-. 
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ages,  has  made  it  to  be  imagined,  that  they  muff  have  had  an 
exacff  knowledge  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  human  body. 
This  opinion,  however  fpecious  in  appearance,  is  without 
foundation.  It  might  be  eafily  proved,  that  this  practice  of 
embalming  the  dead,  could  not  give  the  Egyptians  fo  much 
light  and  inftruftion  as  has  been  imagined.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  what  the  ancients  have  told  us  concerning  the  man¬ 
ner  of  performing  this  operation,  will  be  fufficient  to  con- 
vice  us  that  anatomy  could  derive  no  improvement  from 
it.  r 

1  hey  did  not  open  the  head  of  the  dead  body,  but  ex* 
trailed  the  brain  by  the  noftrils,  with  inftruments  made  for 
that  purpofe.  After  they  had  extracted  the  brain,  they  pour¬ 
ed  perfumes  and  aromatic  compofitions  into  its  place.  The 
body  was  opened  with  much  ceremony.  There  was  an  officer 
appointed  to  prefide,  and  mark  the  place  on  the  left  fide  of 
the  dead  where  the  incifion  was  to  be  made.  The  Egyptians 
tiled  only  a  {harp  ftone  for  performing  this  operation  y.  The 
perfon  who  performed  it  fled  as  foon  as  he  had  done  his  office; 
and  all  who  were  prefent  purfued  him  with  ffones,  as  one 
who  had  incurred  the  public  malediction.  For  the  Egyptians 
regarded  with  horror,  every  one  who  had  offered  any  violence 
to  a  human  body  2. 

From  this  way  of  thinking,  it  is  eafy  to  conclude,  that 
thefe  people  did  not  open  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  with  any 
view  to  learn  the  fecrets  of  anatomy.  It  does  not  even  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  opening  which  they  made  on  thefe  occafions 
was  very  confiderable,  fince  it  is  {aid,  that  he  who  extracted 
the  intrails,  did  it  by  introducing  his  hand  at  the  incifion  a. 
'I  hey  took  out  all  the  inteftines  and  vifcera,  except  the  heart 
and  the  kidneys  b.  They  did  not  replace  the  intrails  again 

y  Herod.  1. 1.  n.  86.  ;  Diod.  l.r.  p.  102. 

2  Diod.  ibid.  a  Diod.  ibid. 

b  Ibid.  What  Diodorus  fays  here  merits  fome  reflection.  As  to  the  kidneys, 
t  was  eafy  to  embalm  them  without  extraction.  But  the  heart  is  under  co¬ 
vert.  It  would  have  been  neceflary  to  have  pierced  or  torn  the  diaphragm  to 
have  reached  it,  fince  we  know  the  incifion  was  in  the  lower  belly.  There  is 
fome  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  they  introduced  their  embalming  materials 
into  the  thorax. 

iiv. 
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in  the  body,  but,  from  a  religious  motive  c,  call  them  into  the 
Nile 

W e  muft  obferve  further,  that  none  but  the  rich  were  em¬ 
balmed,  as  we  have  been  defcribing.  The  manner  of  per¬ 
forming  this  operation  upon  the  bulk  of  the  people,  was  far 
more  fimple,,  and  muft  have  contributed  ftill  lefs  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  anatomy.  They  neither  made  any  incifion  in 
the  body,  nor  extracted  the  intrails.  The  embalmers  filled  a 
fyringe  with  certain  aromatic  liquors,  which  they  injedfed  into 
the  body  by  the  anus.  This  compofition  had  fuch  virtue  and 
power  as  to  confirme  the  inteftines  e. 

It  is  in  vain  to  pretend  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  anatomy, 
from  this  practice  of  embalming  among  the  Egyptians.  Wç 
fee  plainly,  that  this  practice  would  give  them  no  light  into  the 
internal  mechanilm  of  the  human  body.  Embalming  was  confi- 
dered  by  that  people  rather  as  a  ceremony  of  religion,  than  as 
a  lefton  of  anatomy  f.  We  might,  with  much  better  reafon, 
infer  from  this  practice,  that  the  Egyptians  had  made  confia 
derable  progrefs  in  the  knowledge  of  fimples,  as  we  lhall  feç 
by  and  by. 

Pliny  tells  us,  it  is  true,  that  the  kings  of  Egypt  com¬ 
manded  dead  bodies  to  be  diftedted  for  the  improvement  of 
^anatomy  *.  But  what  Pliny  fays,  does  not  relate  to  the  an¬ 
cient  kings  of  that  country,  but  to  the  Ptolomys  who  reigned 
there  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  Thefe  monarchs  eftablifh- 
ed  a  medical  fchool  at  Alexandria,  which  became  exceeding 
famous.  It  is  to  this  period  the  anatomical  discoveries  of  the 
Egyptians  muft  be  referred  *, 

ARTICLE 


c  Plat,  t,  2.  p.  159..  B.  ;  Porphyr,  de  abstinent.  1.  4,  p.  380  ;  Sext.  Empiric, 
î.  3.  c.  24.  p.  184. 

4  p!ut-  &  Porphyr.  lodscit.  e  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  87. 

*  See  below,  article  of  botany,  &  part  3.  b.  2.  chap.  2.  p.  68. 

The  Egyptians  feem  to  have  had  the  fame  fcruples  about  differing  human 
bodies  as  the  Chinefe,  who  would  never  do  it  upon  any,  not  even  upon  t-h& 
bodies  of  criminals.  See  Lettr.  edif.  1. 17.  p.  389.  &  390.  t.  21.  p,  147.  &c.  t.  26. 
p.  26.  • 

8  L.  19.  feet.  26.  p.  168. 

,  *  I  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  the  miitakes  of  fome  authors,  about 
that  figure  of  a  dead  perfon  which  the  Egyptians  introduced  at  their  feafts. 
Herod.  1.  2.  n.  78. 

§omç  have  imagined,  that  this  was  a  real  fkeleton,  which  fuppofes  the  Egyp.~ 
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ARTICLE  III. 


Botany . 


jgOtany  is  a  fcience  which  has  been  very  much  cultivated 
in  all  ages,  and  by  all  nations.  Men  began  in  good 
time  to  examine  the  virtues  of  fimples.  In  the  mod;  remote 
antiquity,  the  art  of  curing  difeafes,  and  even  of  healing 
wounds,  confifted  only  in  the  application  of  herbs,  and  the 
ufc  of  tneir  juices  11 .  So  high  a  value  did  fome  nations  fet  on 

the  difcovery  of  the  virtues  of  fimples,  that  they  afcribed  it  to 
the  gods  •. 


1  he  Egyptians  were  formerly  confidered  as  the  hrft  who 
applied  to  the  ftudy  of  botany  k.  1  his  was  a  confequencc 
of  that  opinion  which  afcribed  the  invention  of  medicine 
to  that  people.  It  is  even  pretended,  that  they  had  com- 
pofed  treatifes  on  botany  in  the  earlieft  ages.  Amongft 
that  prodigious  number  of  books  afcribed  to  Mercury 

Trifmegilfus,  fome,  it  is  faid,  treated  of  the  virtues  of 
plants  K 

Without  laying  much  ftrefs  on  fuch  fiifpedfed  authorities, 
we  have  fufficient  evidence  from  the  facred  books,  that,  in 


tîans  underftood  ofteology.  Plutarch  gave  occafion  to  this  miftake,  t.  2.  p. 

I48.  by  ufing  the  word  mate ~og,  for  what  Herodotus  calls  nx-ço;  |«A ivoçt 
"wooden  figure  of  the  dead.  Xylander,  the  tranflator  of  Plutarch,  has  confirm¬ 
ed  the  miftake  of  that  author,  by  adding  in  his  verfionof  the  word  XjssAjtcp, 
id  rfi,  exficcata  bominis  at  que  inter  fe  compara  ofa.  This  paraphrafe  of  Xylan¬ 
der  is  not  juft.  Galen  was  the  firft  who  rendered  c-xsAgroç,  a  skeleton,  i.  e. 
an  aflemblage  of  all  the  human  bones  ftript  of  every  covering.  For  tr*iA  tr'ov 
lignifies  properly  cadaver  exficcatum. 

h  Plin .  1.  25.  init.  1 .  26.  feet.  6.  ;  Hvgin.  fab.  274.rp.  328.  ;  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  64k 
647.  ;  Scholiaft.  Horn,  ad  Iliad.  1.  11.  v,  845.;  Servius,  adÆneid.  1. 12.  v.  396.; 
llidor.  orig.l.  4.C.9.  init. 

i  Plin.  1.  25.  p.  360.  36 r, 

k  Plin.  1.  25.  fedt.  5.  p.  360.  He  fupports  this  by  the  teftimony  of  Homer. 
OdylT.  1.  4.  v.  223. 

1  In  this  number  they  reckon  a  book',  intitled,  Of  the  thirty-fix  herbs  rf  ufr 
in  b-or of ïopes.  But  Galen  treats  this  as  a  mere  fable,  De  fimplic.  medicam. 
facult.  1.  6.  progem.  1. 13.  p.  145. 

the 
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the  primitive  times,  men  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the 
virtues  of  plants.  Without  doubt,  they  had  difcovered,  in 
the  days  of  Jacob,  that  certain  plants  were  pofleffed  of  pe¬ 
culiar  powers  and  virtues.  The  great  earnellnefs  of  Rachel 
to  obtain,  from  her  filler,  fome  of  the  mandrakes  which 
Reuben  had  brought  from  the  fields,  could  proceed  from  no¬ 
thing  but  a  llrong  perfuafion  of  the  great  efficacy  of  that  plant 
in  curing  barrennefs.  We  do  not  now  inquire  whether  this 
perfuafion  was  well  founded  or  not.  It  is  fufficient  for  our 
prefent  purpofe,  that  they  then  believed  this  plant  polfelTed  that 
virtue  10 . 

We  find  another  proof  in  fcripture,  more  pofitive,  and  as 
ancient,  of  the  great  progrefs  botany  had  made  in  fome  coun¬ 
tries.  Mofes  tells  us,  that,  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  the  Egyp^ 
tians  were  accullomed  to  embalm  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  T  his 
fa£l  is  more  than  a  fufficient  proof  that  this  people  mull  have 
made  great  progrefs  in  the  knowledge  of  the  virtues  and  pro¬ 
perties  of  fimples. 

The  fcripture  fays,  that  "when  Jacob  died,  Jofeph  caufed 
him  to  be  embalmed.  The  facred  hillorian,  it  is  true,  does 
not  mention  the  particulars  of  this  operation  ;  but  thefe  may 
be  fupplied  from  profane  authors.  They  tell  us,  that  many 
aromatics,  perfumes,  and  compofitions  of  different  kinds, 
were  ufed  in  embalming  ;  this,  without  mentioning  feveral 
other  preparations,  neceffarily  fuppofes  a  confiderable  degree 
of  knowledge  and  ftudy  B.  Accordingly  the  fcripture  takes 
notice,  that  they  fpent  forty  days  in  embalming  Jacob 

This 

**  Gen.  e.  30.  v.  14.  15. 

The  word  Dudaim,  which  Mofes  ufes  in  this  place,  is  one  of  thofe  whole 
true  fignificafion  is  not  now  known.  I  ufe  the  word  Mandrake,  not  becaufe 
Ï  am  convinced  that  this  is  the  true  tranflatioii  of  the  Hebrew  text.  But  as 
we  are  now  only  proving  that  they  had  then  fome  idea  of  the  virtues  of  plants 
In  general,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  examine  the  particular  kind  of  plant  Mofes 
defigned.  See  Calmet’s  com.  &  Matth.  Hillerus.  This  author  pretends; 
part  i,  c.  27.  that  Dudaim  fignifies  cherries.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  it 
fignifies  truffles.  This  plant  was  very  well  known  to  the  ancients.  Sec  Fhift. 
de  la  medec.  part  3.  1.  2.  c.  2. 

n  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  86.  87.  ;  Diod  1.  ï.  p.  102. 

The  great  quantity  of  aromatics,  rofin  and  myrrh*  which  the  Ifhmaelitifh 
merchants,  to  whom  Jofeph  was  fold,  were  carrying  into  Egypt,  were  proba¬ 
bly  defigned  for  embalming,  Gen.  c.  37,  v.  25. 

*  Gen,  c.  jo.  v,  3,  3  g 
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This  proves  that  the  Egyptians  had  then  difcovered  that 
this  fpace  of  time  was  neceflàry,  to  give  the  body  thofe  pre¬ 
parations  proper  for  drying  it,  and  preferving  it  from  cor¬ 
ruption  *. 

It  appears  further,  that  this  fecret  was  then  known  only 
in  Egypt.  7"he  feriptures  relating  the  death  of  Sarah,  Abra¬ 
ham,  Rachel,  and  Ifaac,  fay  {imply,  that  they  were  buried, 
without  one  word  of  embalming.  This  is  mentioned  only 
on  occafion  of  the  death  of  Jacob  and  Jofeph;  becaufe  thefe 
two  patriarchs  ended  their  days  in  Egypt.  It  would  feem 
then,  that  this  fcience  was  peculiar  to  the  Egyptians.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  the  motives  which  made 
this  people  fo  foon  apply  themfelves  to  find  out  the  fecret  of 
preferving  bodies  from  corruption.  They  were  partly  poli¬ 
tical,  partly  religious.  I  have  fpoke  of  their  political  motives 
in  the  article  of  government  p.  I  {hall  now  {hew  what  in¬ 
fluence  religion  had  on  this  pra£lice. 

The  Egyptians  believed  the  immortal ity~of  the  foul  ;  but 
they  disfigured  this  fublime  truth,  by  the  do&rine  of  the  trans¬ 
migration  of  fouls.  They  were  of  opinion,  that  when  the 
foul  was  feparated  from  the  body,  it  entered  into  fome  animal  ; 
from  whence,  after  a  long  circuit  of  3000  years,  it  returned 
again  into  a  human  body  s.  But  the  Egyptians  imagined  at 
the  fame  time,  that  the  foul  remained  attached  to  the  human 
body,  as  long  as  that  was  preferved  from  corruption  r.  This 
perfuafion  put  them  upon  fludying,  with  great  earneflnefs, 
the  means  of  prelerving  bodies  from  corrupting,  to  prevent  the 
tranfmigration  of  the  fouls  of  their  friends  into  the  bodies  of 
different  animals.  They  endeavoured  to  prolong  the  duration 
of  the  human  frame,  by  removing  the  caufes  of  its  corrup¬ 
tion  f  ;  and  it  mull  be  owned,  that  they  underflood  the  art  of 

t. 

Tt  appears  that  afterwards  this  operation  took  up  longer  time.  Herodotus 
fays  it  tometimes  took  70  days.  1.  2.  n.  86.  Diodorus  fays  only  it  took  up  more 
than  30  days.  1.  r.  p.  102. 

V,  e  do  not  know  certainly  the  compofition  ufed  by  the  Egyptians  in  em¬ 
balming  bodies.  Sec  mem.  de  la  acad.  des  Itien.  ann.  1750,  hift.  p.  53. 

p  Supra,  b.  1 .  art.  4.  p.  57.  1  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  123. 

r  Servius  ad  Æneid.  !.  3.  v.  67. 

!  we  (hall  have  another  opportunity  of  fpeakingof  this  opinion  in  part  3. 
»rt.  Pyramid, 
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embalming  better  than  any  other  nation.  For  the  Egyptians 
had  learned  the  art  of  preferring  dead  bodies  from  putrefa&ion, 
not  only  for  a  few  years,  but,  if  we  may  fo  fpeak,  for  ever. 
The  mummies  which  are  brought  from  Egypt,  are  an  authen¬ 
tic  proof  of  this. 

We  fhall  enlarge  no  further  on  botany  at  this  time.  We 
know  not  which  were  the  plants  mankind  made  ufe  of  firffc. 
Only  we  may  be  certain,  that,  in  the  firft  ages,  each  people 
made  ufe  of  the  fimples  which  their  own  foil  produced,  and 
contented  themfelves  with  what  Providence  had  bellowed  on 
the  climate  they  inhabited  *.  In  procefs  of  time,  commerce 
opened  to  mankind  the  different  regions  of  the  earth,  and 
gave  them  the  ufe  of  all  the  healing  plants  which  it  any 
where  produced.  But  it  was  long  before  thefe  foreign  re¬ 
medies  were  known.  The  commerce  and  intercourfe  of  dif¬ 
ferent  nations  with  one  another  was  very  confined  in  the  firft 
ages  of  the  world. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Pharmacy, 

npHere  are  but  few  medicines  ufed  in  phyfic,  which  do  not 
A  require  fome  preparation.  Nature  prefents  the  fubftances* 
but  art  muff  make  them  ready  for  ufe.  Pharmacy,  therefore,  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  afcertaining  the  preparation,  compofi-  , 
tion,  and  dofes  of  medicines.  By  this  art,  the  noxious  quali¬ 
ties  of  medicines  are  corrected,  their  various  virtues  unfolded* 
and  even  new  properties  fuperadded. 

Medicines  are  either  fimple  or  compound.  Simple  medi¬ 
cines  are  fuch  as  nature  produces,  without  the  help  of  art. 
Compound  medicines  are  the  work  of  art,  and  confift  of  a 
mixture  of  feveral  fimple  medicines.  They  are  of  three  dif- 


*  Botanifts  prove  that  God  has  made  each  foil  produce  fuch  plants  as  are 
molt  neceffary  and  agreeable  to  its  inhabitants.  See  mem.  de  Trev.  Janv. 
1702,  p.  160.  ;  Theolog.  phyliq.  1.  10.  p'.  594.  59 5. 

Solcnander  carries  this  matter  further,  and  lays,  that  from  the  plants  which 
a  country  mo  ft  commonly  produces,  you  may  guefs  what  difeafes  reign  moil 
ih  that  çauntry.  Ibid*. nor,  25. 
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fercnt  kinds,  which  have  been  ranged  in  three  clafles  or  fa* 
milies,  viz.  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral.  Thefe  are 
the  fubjedls  on  which  pharmacy  operates  ;  and  it  teaches  how1 
to  prepare  them,  and  extract  from  them  whatever  may  be 
ufeful  in  medicine.  Nothing  but  the  experience  of  many  ages 
could  inftrudt  mankind  in  the  fecrets  of  this  ufeful  and  necef- 
fary  art. 

It  is  equally  contrary  to  reafon  and  hiftoryj  to  pretend  that 
chymical  preparations  were  ufed  in  medicine  in  the  ages  we 
are  now  confidering.  The  firft  phyficians  were  deflitute  of* 
that  various  and  extenfive  knowledge,  with  which  the  moderns 
have  enriched  the  art  of  healing.  1'hey  knew  nothing  of  the 
ufe  of  metals  or  minerals  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  and  were 
quite  ignorant  of  all  artificial  preparations  in  medicine*  It  i« 
certain,  that,  in  ages  long'poflerior  to  thofe  we  are  now  treat¬ 
ing  of,  phyficians  knew  nothing  of  the  art  of  diftillation* 
We  find  no  traces  of  this  in  any  of  the  Greek  writings  r. 

Beating,  boiling,  infufion,  the  expreffion  of  their  juices, 
and  even  fimple  wafhing,  were  at  firft,  and  for  many  ages,  the 
only  preparations  given  to  medicines,  which  then,  for  the  mpii 
part,  if  not  wholly,  confifled  of  plants,  woods,  barks,  and  roots. 
The  operations  we  have  mentioned,  were  a  fufhcient  prepara¬ 
tion  for  fuch  medicines. 

There  are  not  wanting,  however,  fome  modern  authors, 
who,  from  an  excefhve  fondncfs  for  an  art  which  they  have 
made  the  principal  objedf  of  their  ftudiesa  imagine  they  can 
difeern  the  origin  and  traces  of  medical  chymiftry  in  the  very 
infancy  of  the  world  f.  They  give  the  honour  of  this  inven¬ 
tion  to  the  Egyptians*  But  thefe  opinions  are  without  any 
evidence,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  ancients  to  countenance  them.  Herodotus,  Plato,  Ariflo- 
tle,  Diodorus,  Pliny,  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  &c*  who 
have  fo  fully  treated  of  the  fciences  cultivated  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  make  no  mention  of  medical  chymiflry.  This  war 
equally  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  in  general  to  all  the 
nations  of  antiquity.  It  is,  in  a  word,  a  fcience  abfulutcly 

*  See  Hilft.  cle  la  medecine  par  Daniel  le  Clerc,  part  3.  1.  2.  c.  2.  p.  91.  92  • 

T  Boni  chi  us,  Kitchcr,  Ted. ius,  Sc  finies  alii. 
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II. 


Mathematics 


IT  is  not  difficult  to  determine,  in  general,  which  Were  the 
firft  fciences  to  which  men  applied  themfelves  ;  but  it  is 
impoffible  to  delineate,  with  certainty,  the  exadl  order  in  which 
they  appeared  »  Almoft  all  the  fciences  have  equal  prétendons 
to  the  greateft  antiquity.  The  importance  of  the  fubjeeb,  ra~j 
ther  than  any  other  conftderation,  determined  us  to  give  the 
hr  ft  place  to  medicine  ;  for,  if  we  confiait  hiftory,  we  fhall 
hnd  that  thofe  fciences  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
mathematics,  are  at  leaft  as  ancient.  Nor  need  v/e  to  be  fur-* 
prifed  at  this.-  The  objects  of  mathematics  are  no  lefs  irl-* 
terefting  to  mankind,  than  thofe  which  gave  birth  to  medD 
tine.  The  flighteft  attention  will  be  fufticient  to  convince 
us  of  this.  Society  cannot  well  fubfift  without  the  aid  of 
mathematical  ftudies.  What  art  does  not  require  fome  know-' 
ledge  in  mechanics  ?  Do  not  agriculture  and  navigation 
entirely  depend  on  the  obfervation  of  th-e  heavenly  bo¬ 
dies  ?  But  how  could  there  be  either  aftronomy  Or  mechs- 
nies  without  arithmetic  and  geometry  ?  Thofe  things  then 
which  gave  birth  to  mathematics,  are  almoft  of  the  fame  date 
with  the  commencement  of  fociety.  There  is  even  room  to 
think,  that  thefe  fciences  were  reduced  into  an  artificial  form- 
earlier  than  medicine#  Their  principles  are  more  dm  pie  and 
more  obvious,-  It  is  true,  that  as  the  wants  of  mankind  in  the 
firir  ages  were  not  very  numerous,  the  mathematical  fciences 
would  then  be  very  limited  and  imperfefh 

Arithmetic,  aftronomy,  geometry,  and  mechanics,  are  ft»’ 
intimately  connected,  and  ftand  fo  much  in  need  of  that  mu¬ 
tual  light  which  they  acntiinifter  to  each  Other,  that  their 
origin  muft  have  been  nearly  in  the  fame  period.  Yet  we  may 
Imagine  that  arithmetic fomewhat  preceded  the  other  three,  as 
they  cannot  difpenfe  with  its  affiftance.  For  this  i-eafon  we 
place  k  fkfE 
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ARTICLE  I. 

Arithmetic. 

'TpHough  it  was  probably  a  long  time  before  the  theory  of  a- 
rithmetic  was  tolerably  underlbood,  yet  the  firlb  operations 
of  that  fcience  were  certainly  practifed  in  the  mo(b  remote  anti¬ 
quity.  As  foon  as  mankind  fubmitted  to  government,  and  form¬ 
ed  themfelves  into  regular  and  political  focieties,  the  difbincbion 
ol  property  took  place,  and  arithmetic  became  neceiTary.  For 
the  inlbitution  of  the  rights  of  property  is  as  ancient  as  the 
origin  of  fociety  :  and  the  moment  the  divifion  of  lands  and 
the  diftindtion  of  property  were  introduced,  the  arts  of  num¬ 
bering,  weighing,  and  meafuring,  became  indifpenfable.  Con- 
fequently  arithmetic  became  necefiary  in  itfelf,  as  well  as 
in  relation  to  aftronomy,  geometry,  and  mechanics,  which 
cannot  exifb  without  the  fcience  of  calculation.  The  practical 
part  of  arithmetic  therefore  was  undoubtedly  very  ancient. 

The  motives  which  mufb  have  concurred  to  the  improve- 
ment  of  arithmetic,  are  fo  many  and  fo  obvious,  that  it  will  be 
necdlefs  to  infdb  upon  them.  The  hrfb  difeoveries  in  the  fcience 
of  numbers  were  no  doubt  made  by  the  nations  who  (boodmoft 
in  need  of  that  fcience.  The  nations  who  firfb  formed  confi- 
derable  (bates,  thofe  who  applied  to  commerce  and  navigation, 
had  the  hrtb  and  mo(b  frequent  occafions  for  the  ufe  of  calcu¬ 
lation.  In  thefe  nations,  the  perlons  employed  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  public  revenues,  found  themfelves  involved  in 
long  details,  and  would  naturally  endeavour  to  find  out  me¬ 
thods  of  abridging  and  improving  the  operations  in  which  they 
were  every  day  engaged.  It  is  amonglb  the  firfb  civilized  and 
commercial  nations,  therefore,  we  mufb  look  for  the  origin  of 
the  lcienceof  calculation. 

Hilbory  agrees  perfectly  well  with  what  we  have  now  ad¬ 
vanced.  It  informs  us,  that  arithmetic  was  invented  by  the 
Egyptians  and  Phoenicians 1  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  thefe  two 

*  Plat,  in  Phcedr.  p.  1240.  A.;  Strabo,  1.  1 7.  p.  n^.  B.;  Ding.  Laert.  in 
prooem.  fegm.  11.  p.  8.;  Jambl.  do  vita  Pythag,  c.  29.  p.  135.  ;  Porphyr.  ibid, 
p.  8.  3c  9.  ;  Julian,  apid  Cyril).  1.  5. 
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nations  made  the  firft  improvements  in  the  pra&ice  of  the 
aflemblage  and  calculation  of  numbers. 

The  Egyptians  muff  have  been  in  all  ages  great  arithmeti¬ 
cians.  They  had  confiant  occafion  for  the  fcience  of  numbers 
in  the  regulation  of  the  government  and  revenues  of  their 
ftate.  Befides  this,  they  applied  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of 
aftronomy  and  geometry,  as  early,  and  perhaps  with  more  af- 
ftduity  than  any  other  ancient  nation.  Thefe  motives  are  a- 
bundantly  fufficient  to  account  for  the  rapid  progrefs  this  peo¬ 
ple  made  in  the  practice  of  calculation.  It  was  in  Egypt  Py¬ 
thagoras  learned  thofe  theories  he  publifhed  concerning  the 
nature  and  properties  of  numbers. 

It  is  not  furprifing,  that  the  Phoenicians  fo  foon  diftinguifh- 
ed  themfelves  by  their  (kill  in  calculation.  For  as  that  peo¬ 
ple  applied  to  commerce  in  the  remote!!  ages,  they  were  necef- 
farily  very  converfant  in  arithmetical  computations,  and  obliged 
to  ftudy  that  fcience,  perhaps  more  than  any  other.  It  is  na¬ 
tural  to  fuppofe,  therefore,  that  they  would  be  the  ftrft  who 
made  confiderable  difcoveries  in  this  art,  and  fell  upon  more 
perfect  and  eafy  methods  in  the  practice  of  it.  Ancient  hifto- 
Yy  confirms  this,  and  afcribes  to  the  Phoenicians,  the  invention 
of  the  art  of  calling  accounts  *,  of  keeping  regifters,  and  of 
every  thing  that  relates  to  the  counting-houfe.  I  fhall  fpeak  of 
thefe  things  more  particularly  in  the  article  of  commerce. 

W e  may  reckon  the  Babylonians  too  among!!  the  firft  na¬ 
tions  who  cultivated  the  fcience  of  numbers.  It  is  true,  hifto- 
ry  fays  nothing  of  this  ;  but  we  have  the  fame  reafons  to  be¬ 
lieve  this  of  them,  as  of  the  Egyptians.  The  Babylonian 
monarchy  was  more  ancient,  and  at  leaft  as  powerful  in  the 
primitive  times  as  that  of  the  Egyptians.  The  ftudy  of  aftro¬ 
nomy  was  common  to  both  nations  ;  and  they  are  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  all  antiquity,  to  have  been  the  two  firft  nations  who 
applied  to  that  ftudy.  W e  may  fafely  rank  the  Babylonians, 
therefore,  among!!  the  firft  who  made  improvements  in  the 
theory  and  pradlice  of  calculation. 

If  it  were  neceftary  to  confirm  what  we  have  faid  concern-? 
ing  tlie  nations  who  made  the  firft  improvements  in  arithmetic 


*  Strabo,  1. 17,  p.  1136.  B. 
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by  the  example  of  all  other  nations,  hiftory  would  furnifh  us 
with  materials.  T  he  Chinefe  had  coniiderable  knowledge  in 
the  art  of  computation  in  the  remote#  times  *. 

It  appears  alfo,  that  the  people  of  Peru  y  and  Mexico  % 
who  formed  the  only  two  great  monarchies  in  America,  had 
made  no  fmall  progrefs  in  the  fcience  of  calculation.  Thefe 
two  nations  had  long  enjoyed  a  regular  form  of  policy  and 
government,  which  was  the  true  reafon  they  had  made  fuch 
great  advances  in  the  arts  and  fciences. 

A  greater  number  of  examples  would  be  fuperfluous.  There 
never  was  any  civilized  and  regularly  governed  nation,  which 
had  not  fome  tindlure  of  arithmetic,  though  we  fee  that  the 
greateft  improvements  in  this  fcience  have  been  made  in  great 
empires,  or  by  nations  who  enjoyed  an  extenfive  commerce. 
On  the  other  hand,  fmall  ftates  who  negledfed  commerce, 
made  but  little  progrefs  in  the  art  of  calculation.  They  hard¬ 
ly  had  any  occafion  for  it,  and  fo  could  not  make  any  great 
improvements  in  it.  Thefe  obfervations  are  confirmed  by  hi- 
ftory. 

Plato  makes  a  fophift  fay  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  they 
fcarcely  knew  how  to  number  ».  The  meaning  of  this  is, 
that  this  nation,  who,  according  to  Plato,  were  very  ignorant 
both  in  geometry  and  aftronomy,  had  made  no  progrefs  in 
arithmetic.  If  we  refledl  on  the  conftitution  of  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nian  government,  we  will  not  be  furprifed  at  this. 

Strabo  relates,  that  the  people  of  Albania  *  could  never 
count  above  100  that  they  had  neither  weights  nor  mea- 
fures  c.  At  the  fame  time  he  gives  us  the  reafon  of  this,  viz . 
that  they  had  no  commerce  d. 

I  he  ftate  of  feveral  nations  lately  difcovered,  is  a  convin¬ 
cing  proof  of  what  we  have  now  advanced.  The  arithmetic 


*  Hift.  de  la  Chine,  par  le  P.  Martini,  1. 1.  p.  3S. 
y  Hift.  des  Incas,  t.  2.  p.  53. 

2  Acofta,  hid.  nat.  des  Ind.  Occid.  1.  6.  c.  2.  4.  7. 

‘  Plato  in  Hipp.  Maj. p.  1248.  A. 

*  The  greateft  part  of  this  country  is  at  prefent  comprehended  under  tire 
name  of  Dagheftan. 

b  Strabo,  1. 1 1 .  p.  767.  «  Ibid,  d  Ibid. 
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of  the  greateft  part  of  the  nations  of  America,  is  neither  very 
complicated  nor  extenfive  c.  They  know  no  better  method  to 
reprefent  a  great  number  or  quantity,  than  by  fhewing  a  heap 
of  fand,  or  a  handful  of  their  own  hair  f.  Some  of  them  la¬ 
bour  under  a  poverty  of  expreffion  which  is  almoft  incredible. 
A  modern  traveller  tells  us  of  a  certain  people  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  who  had  no  particular  word  for  any  number  above  three  e. 
He  adds,  that  this  was  not  the  only  Indian  nation  which  was 
in  that  condition. 

If  it  is  eafy  to  point  out  the  countries  where  arithmetic  had 
its  birth  and  firft  improvements,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
delineate  the  progrefs  of  its  feveral  operations.  Here  hiftory 
affords  us  no  affiftance.  W e  can  only  propofe  fome  probable 
çonjeâures  concerning  the  manner  in  which  mankind  origi¬ 
nally  applied  their  knowledge  of  numbers  to  the  various  occa- 
fiions  of  civil  life. 

There  is  no  more  comparifon  between  the  arithmetic  of 
the  primitive  times,  and  that  of  the  prefent  age,  than  there  is 
between  the  firff  huts  which  men  built  to  defend  themfelves 
from  the  injuries  of  the  air,  and  the  palaces  of  our  prefent  mo- 
narchs.  The  practical  arts  of  calculation  are  now  as  perfecl 
and  expeditious  as  can  be  defired  for  the  benefit  of  fociety  ; 


t  Journ.  des  fcav.  snn.  r666,  Avril,  p.  99.;  Voyage  de  Wafer,  p.  245.  Sc  24S. 
Hi  ft.  nat.  de  Plflande,  t.  2.  p.  2224  Mœurs  des  fauvages,  t.  2.  p.  351.;  Lettr. 
cdif.  t.  23.  p.  314. 

f  Leftr.  ëdîf.  t.  1 .  p.  124.  ;  Journ.  du  voyage  dans  la  Guyanne,  par  les  P.  P. 
Grillet  &  Bachamel  Jefuites,  p.  95.  See  Dampier,  t.  4.  p.  245-  246. 

*  M.  de  la  Condamine  relat.  de  la  riviere  des  Amazones,  p.  67. 

M.  Condamine  fays,  the  Yameos  could  count  only  to  three.  This  expreffion 
feems  to  need  fome  explanation.  There  may  perhaps  be  nations  who  have  no 
particular  word  for  a  greater  number  than  three,  though  this  is  not  very  pro¬ 
bable;  but  that  there  are  any  who  cannot  count  at  lea  ft  ten,  and  colled  as  many 
units  as  they  have  fingers,  is  quite  incredible.  The  Yameos  perhaps  have  no 
particular  word  to  exprefs  the  number  live,  but  they  have  certainly  fome  ex- 
preflion  equivalent  to  this  three  and  two.  Accordingly  this  author  informs  us, 
thatthe  Brafilian  tongue  is  as  defective  as  that  of  the  Yameos  in  arithmetic;  but 
that  the  people  of  Bralll  borrow  the  Portugpefe  language  to  exprefs  numbers 
above  three,  from  which  i  t  is  very  evident  they  wanted  not  the  ideas  of  greater 
numbers.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  we  ought  to  form  the  fame  judgment  of  the 
Yameos.  It  is  the  more  probable  that  they  bad  ideas  of  greater  numbers  than 
three,  that  the  word  they  ufed  to  exprefs  that  number  would  naturally  fug¬ 
ged  the  idea  of  nine  by  the  fyllables  which  compofed  it.  Poctarrarcrincouroae , 
the  word  the  Yameos  ufed  to  exprefs  three. 
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and  the  theory  of  this  feience  feems  to  be  carried  to  as  greag 
a  height  as  the  human  faculties  are  capable  of  attaining. 

Modern  arithmetic,  therefore,  can  give  us  no  jufUdea  of 
the  ancient,  till,  by  an  exadt  anal  y  fis,  we  have  reduced  it  ta 
its  firft  principles.  This  is  the  only  method  of  difeoverimr 
thofe  operations,  which  on  account  of  their  fimplicity  would 
prelent  themfelves  iarft  to  the  human  mind. 

This  anal  y  fis  is  not  near  fo  difficult  as  it  may  appear  at  firft 
fight.  If  we  examine  the  principles  of  this  fcience  with  at¬ 
tention,  we  fhall  find,  that  its  moll  fublime  fpeculations  and 
ingenious  practices  depend  on  two  very  fimple  operations* 
Edition  and  fubtra&ion.  In  effect,  multiplication  is 
nothing  but  the  addition  of  equal  numbers  ;  and  the  eompofi- 
tion  of  powers  may  be  reduced  to  the  multiplication  of  a  num~ 
ber  by  itfelf,  either  more  or  lefs  repeated,  Divifion  and  the 
extraction  of  the  roots  bear  the  fame  relation  to  fubtra&iom 
It  is  unneceffary  to  explain  this  any  further  at  prefertt.  It  w 
in  addition  and  fubtradtion  we  mult  look  for  the  origin  of  a- 
rithmetic,  01  the  art  of  working  upon  numbers. 

Addition  and  fubtradtion  prefuppofe  numeration,  which 
fome  have  very  improperly  confidered  as  a  dftlin&  ^ration, 
for  numeration,  properly  fpeaking,  is  nothing  but  the  com¬ 
mon  fource  which  furnifhes  arithmetic  with  the  materials  of 
all  its  operations.  To  number,  is  nothing  elfe  hut  to  form 
ideas  of  different  affemblages  of  unities,  and  to  affw  n  a  name 
to  each  of  thefe  affemblages.  This  is  the  firft  ftep  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  m  the  fcience  of  numbers. 

Every  particular  object  fuggeffs  the  idea  of  unity  to  the 
mind,  and  every  affemblagc  of  objeUs  or  units  fuggefts  the 
idea  of  numbers,  or  of  a  greater  or  leffer  quantity  of  units. 
However  ignorant  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  beeafne  after  the 
confuflon  of  tongues  and  the  difperfion  of  families,  they  could 
never  become  fo  fiupid  as  not  to  diltinguifh  the  objedts\vhich 
unrounded  them.  The  dfftinâ  ideas  of  fimple  numbers  could 
never  be  loft;  the  moft  barbarous  people  would  ftill  be  ftnfibk 
of  the  numerical  relations  and  proportions  of  their  hands,  their 
feet,  their  fingers,  kc.  The  fundamental  notions  of  arith¬ 
metic,  therefore,  mull  have  been  familiar  in  the  rudeft  ages. 

Tc 
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It  appears  to  me  equally  certain,  that  the  mod  ignorant  an4 
favage  nations  have  always  had  fome  words  to  exprefs  thefe 
fundamental  notions.  Thus,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  places,  man¬ 
kind  have  had  fome  knowledge  of  arithmetic  proportioned  to 

their  occafions  and  way  of  life* 

Arithmetic  probably  began  with  praâicdl  numeration.  I  call 
the  art  of  determining  the  number  of  feveral  objects,  practical 
numeration,  of  counting,  for  example,  how  many  heads  are 
in  a  flock,  or  how  many  trees  are  in  a  field,  &c.  Provided  fuch 
-a  collection  of  units  is  confiderable,  we  cannot  determine  with 
exa&nefs,  the  fum  total  by  a  glance  of  the  eye.  Our  fenfes 
on  thefe  occafions  fugged;  only  a  confuted  idea  of  multitude 
and  quantity.  Po  render  tins  idea  clear,  and  to  fix  n  to  one 
number  rather  than  another,  after  examining  the  obje&s  one 
after  another,  it  would  be  neceflary  to  make  ufe  of  reafon,  and 
to  have  recourfe  to  memory.  Both  thefe  faculties  aie  fo  im¬ 
perfect  in  the  bulk  of  mankind,  that  it  would  be^neceflary  to 
aflift  them  by  the  ufe  of  fenfible  external  figns.  The  necefli- 
ty  of  providing  fuch  figns  would  foon  be  peiceived.  T  he  in- 
ftltution  of  thefe  figns,  indeed,  is  an  arbitrary  thing;  but  {fill 
it  muftrbe  owned,  that  there  are  fome  more  natural  and  more 
commodious  than  others.  Confequently,  men  would  be  de¬ 
termined  in  the  choice  of  them,  at  leaf:  by  confiderations  of 
conveniency. 

Nature  has  provided  us  with  a  kind  of  arithmetical  inftru- 
ment,  more  generally  ufed  than  is  commonly  imagined  ;  I 
mean  our  fingers  *.  Every  thing  inclines  us  to  think,  that 
thefe  were  the  firft  inftruroents  ufed  by  men  to  afiiif  them  in 
the  pradlice  of  numeration.  We  may  obferve  in  Homer  11 , 
that  Proteus  counts  his  fea-calves  by  fives  and  fives,  that  is, 
by  his  fingers.  Several  nations  in  America  have  at  tnis  day 

*  We  may  fee  In  M.  Croufaz’s  arithmetic  deinonltfated,  a  very  ingenious 
method  of  multiplying  by  one  another  the  numbers  not  above  nine,  by  the 
help  of  the  fingers,  which  formerly  fupplied  the  place  of  Pythagoras's  tables, 

b  Odylf.  1,  4-  v.  412. 

Bonier  uies  the  word  which  fignifieS  to  afiemble  by  five  and  five. 

Plutarch  and  feveral  lexicographers  tell  us,  that  in  the  infancy  of  the  Greek 
language  they  had  no  other  word  for  calculating.  It  thenfignifkd  what  is  now 
cap  relied  by  the  term 
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no  other  inflrumertts  of  calculation  K  It  was  probably  the 
fame  in  the  primitive  ages.  It  is  another  ftrong  prefumption 
ot  the  truth  of  what  I  now  advance,  that  all  civilifed  nations 
count  by  tens,  tens  of  tens,  or  hundreds ,  tens  of  hundreds,  or 
thoufands ,  and  fo  on,  ftill  from  ten  to  ten.  We  can  difeo- 
Ver  no  reafon  why  the  number  ten  fhould  be  chofen  rather 
than  any  other,  for  the  term  of  numeration,  except  this  pri¬ 
mitive  practice  of  counting  by  the  fingers,  which  are  ten  in 
number  *. 

It  appears  then  highly  probable,  that  the  firft  men  counted 
by  their  fingers,  whatever  did  not  exceed  their  number.  A- 
bove  ten  they  would  count  the  number  of  times  they  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  recommence  their  decimal  numeration,  to  exhauft 
the  fubject  of  their  calculation,  befides  what  remained  when 
the  total  did  not  make  an  exadl  number  of  teiis.  But  as  their 
fingers  could  only  ferve  them  to  afeertain  that  remainder  of 
Units,  they  wanted  fomething  to  determine  the  number  of 
tens.  When  this  number  was  too  great  for  the  memory  to 
retain  with  eafe,  they  were  obliged  to  look  for  new  helps.  Na¬ 
ture  prefented  them  with  feVeral  things  equally  proper  to  affift 
them  in  this  operation,  as  grains  of  fand,  corn,  pebbles,  Hones 
of  fruit,  See.  Several  favage  nations  k  in  both  continents  prac- 
tife  thefe  methods  at  this  day,  and  we  find  the  veftiges  of  thefe 
Original  practices  among  the  moft  ancient  nations  \ 

What 

*  Voyâge  de  Daihpier,  t.  4.  p.140. 

*  It  is  eafy  to  prove  this .  For  if  numeration,  for  example,  recommenced 
From  five  to  five,  and  not  from  ten  to  ten,  multiplication  would  become 
much  eafier.  All  the  difficulty  of  this  operation  conflits  in  remembering  the 
product  of  the  numbers  under  the  term  of  numeration.  Now,  every  body 
knows  that  four  times  four  is  fixteen,  which  is  the  moft  difficult  cafe  in  the 
pentenary  arithmetic  I  am  now  lpeaking  of  ;  but  many  people  would  be  puz¬ 
zled  to  tell,  that  feven  times  nine  is  frxty-three.  I  might  make  feveral  other 
fuppofitions  equally  favourable  to  what  I  have  advanced.  The  binary  arith¬ 
metic  of  Mr  Leibnitz,  in  my  opinion,  fully  clears  up  this  point. 

Ariftotle,  prob.  feft.  15.  t.  2.  p.  75 2.  informs  us,  that,  in  his  time,  there 
was  a  nation  in  Thrace,  who  knew  no  other  arithmetic  but  the  quaternary. 
The  reafon  he  gives  for  this,  confirms  what  I  have  laid.  “  That  people,”  lays 
hey  “  have  no  better  memories  than  young  children.”  It  would  have  been  im- 
poffible  for  fuch  a  people  to  have  got  by  heart  the  multiplication-table  of 
Pythagoras. 

*  Voyage  de  Dampier,  t.  4.  p,  34 6.;  Mœurs  des  fauyages,  1. 1.  p.  517, 

»  See  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  36. 
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What  I  have  been  faying  concerning  the  origin  of  practical 
numeration,  may,  I  think,  enable  us  to  conceive  how  it  was 
improved  and  brought  to  perfection.  It  is  eafy  to  imagine,  how 
by  the  help  or  their  fingers  and  a  few  little  (tones,  men  might 
perform  confiderabîe  calculations.  We  need  only  follow  the 
hints  which  1  have  given,  and  enlarge  the  plan  which  I  have 
marked  out.  If  it  is  demanded,  for  example,  how  thefe- pri¬ 
mitive  arithmeticians  managed  when  they  were  to  count  a 
great  number  of  objects,  which  obliged  them  feveral  times  to 
recommence  the  decimal  numeration;  I  anfwer,  that  it  feems 
probable,  they  marked  tens  of  units  by  one  fymbol,  and  ten 
times  ten,  or  each  hundred,  by  another.  Perhaps  they  expreffed 
tens  by  white  (tones,  and  hundreds  by  (tones  of  another  colour. 
After  this  difeovery  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  contrive  fym¬ 
bol  s  for  expreffing  tens  of  hundreds,  or  thoufands,  &c.  &c. 

Perhaps  the  firff  arithmeticians  might  make  ufe  of  fymbols 
of  the  fame  colour,  to  exprefs  tens,  hundreds,  &c.  only  obfer- 
ving  to  place  them  fo  with  regard  to  one  another,  as  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  relative  value,  as  we  do  with  our  cyphers  which 
have  different  values,  according  to  the  rank  they  hold  and 
the  place  they  occupy.  By  fuch  means  mankind  might  carry 
the  practice  of  numeration  further  than  their  neceffities  and 
way  of  life- required. 

The  invention  of  thefe  methods  of  numeration  I  have  been 
fpeaking  of,  would  naturally  lead  men  to  the  knowledge  of 
.addition.  As  boon  as  they  knew  how  to  number  with  facility 
a  collection  of  objects,  let  it  be  never  fo  great,  it  would  re¬ 
quire  no  great  effort  to  number  feveral  of  thefe  together,  that 
is  to  fay,  to  add  them.  They  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  place 
the  fymbols  of  their  feveral  numbers  under  one  another,  fo  as 
to  have  their  units,  their  tens,  and  their  hundreds,  &c.  under 
their  eye  at  once,  and  then  to  reduce  all  thefe  feveral  fymbols  in¬ 
to  one.  They  would  not  be  long  in  difcovering  the  art  of  per¬ 
forming  this  reduction.  They  had  only  to  fum  up  feparateîy 

It  is  probable  that  pebbles  were  originally  moft  iifed  in  arithmetical  opera . 
lions.  The  word  calculation,  which  we  derive  from  the  Romans,  probably 
refers  to  the  ufe  of  little  ftones  in  fuch  operations.  It  is  the  lame  in  Greek. 
The  word  T;- which  comes  nom  a  little  itone  or  flint,  lignifies  * 

among  other  things,  to  calculate  * 

firft 
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firft  their  units,  then  their  tens,  and  then  their  hundreds,  &c. 
and  to  form  the  fymbol  of  each  of  thefe  funis,  as  they  di (co¬ 
vered  them  ;  to  do  that,  in  a  word,  by  parts  which  the 
weaknefs  of  our  faculties  will  not  permit  us  to  do  at  once. 

If  it  was  not  difficult,  as  we' have  feen,  to  proceed  from  the 
practice  of  numeration  to  addition,  it  was  flill  more  eafy  to 
find  out  the  art  of  multiplying  one  number  by  another.  There 
is  reafon  to  think,  that  multiplication  w'as  at  firft  performed 
by  means  of  addition.  The  Heps  of  the  human  mind  are  na¬ 
turally  flow.  It  requires  no  little  time  and  labour  to  pafs  the 
medium  which  divides  one  part  oi  fcience  from  another,  how¬ 
ever  analogous  they  may  feem  to  be.  At  firft,  therefore,  it  is 
probable  multiplication  and  addition  made  but  one  operation. 
Had  they,  for  example,  to  multiply  12  by  4,  they  formed  the 
fymbol  of  12  four  times,  and  then  reduced  thefe  four  fymbols 
into  one  by  the  rules  we  have  juft  laid  down. 

But  this  method  of  multiplication  by  addition  muft  have 
been  very  tedious  and  perplexing,  when  either  of  the  num¬ 
bers  to  be  multiplied  was  confiderable.  If  they  were  only  to 
multiply  15  by  1  3,  they  had  to  make  the  fymbol  of  15  thirteen 
times,  and  then  to  fum  up  thefe  13  fymbols.  T  hofe  who 
were  moft  p rad i fed  in  calculation,  would  foon  difeover  that 
they  might  abridge  this  operation,  by  forming  the  fymbol  of 
15  three  times,  and  once  that  of  150,  which  is  the  produd 
°f  15  by  10,  and  then  fum  up  thefe  four  fymbols.  Such  was 
probably  the  firft  ftep  of  the  human  mind  towards  multipli¬ 
cation,  properly  fo  called,  or  the  art  of  adding  equal  numbers 
with  greater  facility  and  expedition.  Ibis  operation,  how* 
ever,  could  never  be  performed  with  eafe,  till  thofe  who  prac¬ 
ticed  calculation  had  by  heart  the  produd  of  all  the  numbers 

under  ten.  , 

The  account  I  have  here  given  of  the  origin  of  numeration, 
addition,  and  multiplication,  is  fo  particular,  that  I  hope  I 
may  be  cxcufed  from  mentioning  my  conjedures  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  thefe  operations  gave  birth  to  fubtradion 
and  divifion.  I  will  not  deprive  the  reader  of  the  pleafure  of 
cxercifing  his  own  imagination,  in  finding  out  the  methods 
which  men  at  firft  ufed  in  decompounding  numbers,  arter  they 

E  e  2  had 
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had  found  out  the  art  of  uniting  and  collecting  them  by  ad¬ 
dition  and  multiplication.  Divifion  is  undoubtedly  the  moll 
difficult  of  all  the  limple  operations  in  arithmetic;  it  would 
therefore  be  the  laffc  difcovered,  and  not  till  after  fociety  had 
attained  a  folid  form. 

I  {hall  conclude  with  obferving,  that  probably  the  language 
of  arithmetic  in  the  firft  ages  was  not  very  copious.  I  do 
not  imagine,  that  originally  men  had  particular  words  for 
expreffing  any  number  above  ten.  Suppofe,  for  example,  they 
had  a  mind  to  exprefs  127,  they  faid,  ten  times  ten,  two  tens 
and  feven  ;  or  rather  feven  two  tens,  and  ten  times  ten  ;  for 
it  appears,  that  the  ancient  manner  of  expreffing  numbers  was 
dire&ly  contrary  to.  the  prefent,  They  always  began  with 
expreffing  their  units,  next  their  tens,  then  their  hundreds, 
èzc.  This  practice  appears  plainly  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
fcriptures,  in  Herodotus™,  and  even  in  fome  later  authors.  In 
thefe  we  perceive  the  primitive  manner  of  expreffing  numbers, 
by  beginning  w’ith  the  moll  fimple  quantities  ;  a  manner  very 
analogous  to  the  primitive  way  of  numbering,  and  perhaps 
the  moll  agreeable  to  the  common  procedure  of  the  human 
mind,  from  the  more  fimple  to  the  more  compound. 

I  do  not  know  but  we  might  even  go  a  little  further,  and 
doubt  whether  originally  they  had  proper  names  for  all  the 
numbers  which  are  not  above  ten.  The  way  in  which  fome 
nations  at  prefent  exprefs  thofe  numbers  which  contain  more 
man  five  units,  feems  to  countenance  this  doubt.  T'he  oreat— 
ell  part  of  the  American  nations  count  by  fives,  and  have  no 
proper  name  for  any  number  above  two.  If  thefe  people  have 
occafion  to  exprefs  the  numbers,  three,  four,  or  five,  they  fay, 
two  and  one,  two  and  two,  two,  two,  and  one  11 . 

The  metaphyfical  connexion  of  the  feveral  operations  of 
anthmetic,  has  ellablilhed  among  them  a  kind  of  continuity, 
which  has  forced  me  to  reprefent  them  as  arifing  fucceffively 
one  from  another.  I  could  not  make  any  certain  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  pradtice  of  one  of  thefe  operations,  and  the  inven- 

m  See  Herod.  1.  7.  n.  184. Sec. 

?  Lettr,  édit,  t»  23.  p.  318,;  Voyage  de  J.  de  Lery,  p.  307. 
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tion  oi  that  which  immediately  follows.  But  all  this  is  only 
a  fyftematic  order  and  connection.  I  am  far  from  thinking, 
that  the  erection  of  fuch  an  edifice  as  we  have  been  defcribing, 
did  not  fuffer  any  interruption.  I  have  only  faid  what  I 
thought  moft  probable,  and  confulted  the  light  of  reafon,  for 
want  of  that  of  hiftory,  wTich  entirely  fails  us  on  this  occafion. 

W e  cannot  however,  doubt,  but  fome  of  the  operations  we 
have  been  fpeaking  of,  were  known  in  the  ages  now  under 
confideration.  1  he  balance  and  weights  were  ufed  in  the 
moft  remote  antiquity.  The  feriptures  tell  us,  that  Abra¬ 
ham  bought  the  field  where  Sarah  was  buried,  for  4.00  fhekels 
of  filver,  which  he  weighed  before  the  whole  people  °.  They 
ufed  then,  it  is  evident,  pieces  of  metal,  whofe  value  in  com¬ 
merce  was  determined  by  their  weight.  This  is  a  clear  proof, 
that  they  had  already  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  arithmetic, 
for,  without  this  fcience,  the  invention  of  weights  and  ba¬ 
lances  could  have  been  of  no  fervice.  The  ufe  of  thefe  mea- 
fures  requires  more  complicated  operations  in  numbers  than 
fimple  addition. 

After  having  fpoke  of  the  origin  and  firft  improvements  in 
arithmetic,  I  imagine  it  will  not  be  improper  to  inquire  what 
were  the  characters  anciently  ufed  for  recording  the  refult  of 
their  arithmetical  operations, 

I  he  invention  of  numerical  characters  muff  have  been  very 
ancient,  for  though  flints,  pebbles,  and  grains  of  corn,  &c. 
might  be  fufficient  for  making  arithmetical  calculations,  they 
were  by  no  means  proper  for  preferving  the  refult  of  them. 
I  he  leaft  accident  wrould  be  enough  to  difeompofe  fuch  move- 
able  figns,  and  deftroy  in  one  moment  the  fruit  of  a  long  and 
laborious  application.  It  was  however  neceflary  on  many  oc- 
cafions  to  preferve  the  refult  of  arithmetical  operations,  and 
çonfequently  it  was  neceffary  very  early  to  invent  figns  or 
characters  for  that  purpofe.  Alphabetical  writing  wras  not  of 
the  firft  antiquity  p  ;  they  muff,  therefore,  have  fupplied  the 
want  ot  it  by  fome  other  means.  This  is  what  we  are  now 
to  examine  :  let  us  begin  with  the  Egyptians. 

0  Gen.  c.  23.  v.  16.  p  See  fupra,  b.  2.  c,  6. 
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The  writings  of  ancient  authors  give  us  but  little  light  into 
the  Egyptian  manner  of  performing  arithmetical  operations» 
Herodotus  alone  has  taken  notice  of  this  matter.  This 
author  fays,  that  the  Egyptians,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  made 
life  of  little  hones  in  thefe  operations  ;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  Greeks  ranged  their  counters,  if  we  may  fo  call  them, 
from  left  to  right,  and  the  Egyptians  theirs  from  right  to  left  p. 
1  his,  by  the  by,  was  a  natural  confequence  of  the  different 
arrangement  of  their  characters  in  writing.  I  have  fpoke  of 
that  in  the  preceding  book  <j. 

But  this  paffage  of  Herodotus  gives  us  no  light  into  the 
platter  we  are  now  upon.  For,  in  the  hr  ft  place,  this  author 
fays  nothing  of  the  form  of  arithmetical  characters  among  the 
Egyptians.  Befides,  the  times  he  fpeaks  of  were  greatly  pofte- 
rior  to  thofe  we  are  now  examining.  Yet  we  have  reafon  to 
doubt,  that  the  Egyptians  had  invented  arithmetical  characters 
before  they  knew  the  ufe  of  letters.  Let  us  fee  if  we  can 
fupply  the  want  of  hiftorical  information  by  fome  conjectures 
founded  on  the  ancient  monuments  of  that  nation  which  are 
ftill  remaining, 

The  obelifks  muft  undoubtedly  be  ranked  amongft  the 
moft  ancient  monuments  of  the  Egyptians.  We  know  that 
thefe  magnificent  pillars  are  covered  with  various  figures, 
which  appear  to  us  extremely  odd  and  whimfical.  Thefe 
figures,  known  by  the  name  of  hieroglyphics,  were  the  an¬ 
cient  writings  of  the  Egyptians  r.  We  know  further,  from 
the  teftimony  of  Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  Tacitus,  that  the 
kings  who  railed  thefe  obelifks,  had  commanded  the  weight 
of  the  gold  and  ftlver,  the  number  of  arms  and  horfes,  the 
quantity  of  ivory,  perfumes,  and  grain,  which  each  nation 
fubjeCt  to  the  Egyptians  was  obliged  to  pay,  to  be  marked  upon 
thefe  monuments  h  It  is  then  certain,  that  fome  of  the  figures 
upon  thefe  obelifks  were  defigned  to  exprefs  numbers.  The 
queftion  is,  t q  determine  which  were  thefe  numerical  marks, 
and  from  thence  to  judge  what  were  the  arithmetical  charac- 

p  Herod.  Î.  2.  n.  36.  n  Chap.  6.  p.  182.  &  183. 

r  See  fupra,  1.  2.  c.  6. 

f  Diod.  1. 1.  p.  67  ;  Strab.  1. 17.  p.  1171.  A.  ;  Tacit,  ann,  1.  2.  n.  60. 
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tcrs  of  the  Egyptians,  before  they  knew  the  ufe  of  letters.  I 
fhall  propofe  the  conjectures  of  one  of  the  moft  judicious  cri¬ 
tics  of  the  prefent  age,  on  this  queftion. 

Towards  the  top  of  moft  part  of  the  obelifks,  we  difcover 
nine  perpendicular  lines,  with  fome  horizontal  lines  placed 
above  them.  M.  Bianchini  imagines  that  thefe  nine  lines  are 
numerical  characters.  This  thought  was  fuggefted  to  him  by 
the  refemblance  he  fancied  he  remarked  between  thefe  lines, 
and  the  difpofition  of  thofe  which  ferve  for  arithmetical  co¬ 
lumns,  in  that  table  publifhed  by  Velfer,  and  in  that  which 
the  Chinefe  afcribe  to  Lixeus.  He  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion 
by  the  teftimony  of  the  authors  I  have  now  mentioned,  and  of 
Hermapion  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  Thefe  were  the 
reafons  which  made  M.  Bianchini  fuppofe  that  the  Egyptians 
ufed  thefe  lines  to  exprefs  all  kinds  of  numbers  *. 

Erom  one  to  nine,  fays  he,  there  is  no  difficulty,  but  to 
place  a  ball  or  point  underneath  one  of  the  nine  perpendicu¬ 
lars,  to  reprefent  fo  many  pounds  of  gold,  according  to  the 
place  of  that  perpendicular,  counting  from  right  to  left.  Sup- 
pofe,  for  example,  that  the  point  was  under  the  fifth  line, 
that  exprefted  five  pounds  of  gold;  if  it  was  under  the  feventh, 
it  exprefted  feven.  'The  numbers  above  nine  might  be  repre- 
fented  by  means  of  the  horizontal  lines  piaced  above  the  per¬ 
pendicular.  The  horizontal  lines  probably  determined  the 
perpendicular  ones  to  fignify  tens,  hundreds,  thoufands,  &c. 
inftead  of  units,  according  as  the  number  of  thefe  tranf- 
verfe  lines  were  one,  two,  three,  See  *. 

An 

T  Laifcoria  univ.  p.  ic6.  See.  ;  EiTai  fur  leshierogl.  des  Egyptiens,  p.612. 
r.ote d. 

*  M.  Bianchini  propofes  fome  examples  to  confirm  thefe  conjectures.  Let 
us  fuppofe,  fays  he,  that  the  Egyptians  had  a  mind  to  reprefent,  that  a  prince 
nndeitook  an  exjjcdition  in  the  feventh  year  of  his  reign.  They  might  draw 
a  bee,  (the  emblem  of  a  king,  according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus),  with 
wings  extended,  and  make  it  anfwer  to  the  feventh  perpendicular  line.  If 
they  were  to  exprels  that  Lybia  paid  yearly  70  pounds  of  gold,  they  had  only 
to  draw  one  tranfverfe  line,  and  put  a  proper  fign  above  the  feventh  per¬ 
pendicular.  Then  the  fign  which  would  ha\e  exprefied  only  7  units  without 
the  tranfverfe  line,  by  means  of  that  line  would  exprefs  7  times  ten.  By  in- 
creafing  in  this  manner  the  number  of  thefe  tranfverfe  lines,  they  might  ex¬ 
prefs  7  hundreds,  7  thoufands,  &c.  To  (hew  that  thefe  numbers  reprefent- 
ed  fo  many  pounds  of  gold  or  filvcr,  they  might  place  under  the  numerical 
lign,  the  hieroglyphic  which  reprefented  gold  or  filver.  The  fame  may  be  faici 
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An  arithmetic  of  this  kind,  compofed  of  perpendicular  and 
tranfverfe  lines,  was  the  origin  of  the  numerical  figures  both 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Units  in  the  primitive  operation^ 
were  reprefented  by  lines  drawn  perpendicular,  like  the  letter 
I  in  our  alphabet  u.  There  is  reafon  to  believe,  therefore, 
that  the  Egyptians  ufed  thefe  nine  lines,  which  we  find  on 
their  obelifks,  rather  than  any  other  kind  of  characters,  to  ex- 
prefs  numbers,  efpecially  as  we  know  that  the  ancients  ufed 
only  thefe  two  kinds  of  figns,  perpendicular  and  tranfverfe 
lines,  in  arithmetic  *. 

The  Egyptians  were  not  the  only  people  who  found  means 
to  preferve  the  refult  of  their  arithmetical  operations,  without 
the  knowledge  of  letters.  I  have  fpoke  in  the  preceding 
book  of  the  quipos  of  the  Peruvians.  This  was,  as  we  have 
heard,  a  kind  of  fringe,  compofed  of  threads,  or  cords  of 
different  colours,  loaded  with  a  certain  number  of  knots. 

hefe  quipos,  by  the  combinations  of  their  knots  and  colours^ 
ferved  the  Peruvians  for  books,  and  for  regiflers  of  their  fub- 
divifions,  taxes,  and,  in  a  word,  of  all  their  arithmetical  ope¬ 
rations  x.  From  the  monuments  of  the  Mexicans,  which  are 


of  the  numbers  of  foldiers,  of  prefents,  8c c.  as  alfo  of  years,  months,  days, 
when  they  were  recording  agronomical  obfetvations. 

The  infpeCtion  of  the  obelifks  inclines  us  to  think,  that  thefe  figns  were 
ranged  from  top  to  bottom  ;  from  whence  it  will  be  natural  to  conclude,  that 
the  hieroglyphic  writing  of  the  Egyptians  was  alfo  difpofed  in  this  manner,  and 
formed  perpendicular  columns.  This  feems  very  probable  ;  for  the  Chinefe, 
the  greateft  part  of  the  people  of  India,  and  feveral  other  nations,  have  ob- 
lerved,  and  ftill  obferve  this  order  in  the  difpofition  of  their  letters.  They 
do  not  place  their  words  horizontally,  as  we  do,  but  beginning  at  the  top, 
they  write  to  the  bottom  in  a  ftraight  line.  This  may  be  confidered  as  a  re¬ 
lic  of  hieroglyphic  writing. 
u  Bianchini,  lococit.  p.  112. 

*  This  confirms  what  we  faid  above,  that  the  origin  of  cyphers  of  numeri¬ 
cal  characters  was  confounded  with  that  of  hieroglyphic  writing.  To  this  day 
the  Arabian  cyphers  are  teal  hieroglyphics,  and  do  not  reprefent  words  but 
things.  For  which  reafon,  though  the  nations  which  ufe  them  fpeak  different 
languages,  i.  e.  exprefs  themfelves  in  different  founds,  yet  thefe  characters 
excite  the  ideas  of  the  fame  numbers  in  the  minds  of  all. 
x  Hift.  des  Incas,  t.  2.  p.  53. 

„  ft  is  the  fame  with  the  negroes  on  the  coaft  of  Juida.  They  know  nothing 
of  the  art  of  writing,  and  yet  they  can  calculate  the  largeft  fums  with  great 
facility,  by  means  of  cords  and  knots,  which  have  their  own  lignification. 
Hift.  gen,. des  voyages,  t.  4.  p.  383.  373.  &  394, 
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ftill  remaining,  it  appears,  that  hieroglyphics  were  ufed  by 
that  people,  both  for  letters  and  numerical  characters 

Finally,  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  wifeft  and  moll  civilized 
nations  had  carried  their  difcoveries  in  arithmetic  beyond  the 
four  operations  of  addition,  multiplication,  fubtracftion,  and 
divifion,  in  the  ages  now  under  confideration.  Men  are  only 
induftrious  in  proportion  to  their  wants.  The  focieties  which 
were  formed  in  the  ages  immediately  after  the  confufion  of 
tongues  and  difperfion  of  families,  did  not  probably  derive  all 
the  advantage  from  the  arithmetical  fymbols  they  had  invent¬ 
ed,  they  might  have  done.  The  calculations  they  had 
then  occafion  to  make,  could  pot  be  very  extenfive.  The 
four  firft  rules  of  arithmetic  would  be  fufficient  to  anfwer  all 
their  purpofes.  We  may  even  affirm  of  thefe  firft  arithmeti¬ 
cians,  that  it  was  rather  the  ufe  than  the  fciencc  of  numbers, 
that  they  were  acquainted  with.  The  invention  of  thefe  four 
rules  was  a  great  deal  for  700  years.  We  could  mention  feveral 
fciences,  which,  every  thing  confidered,  have  not  made  iuch 
rapid  progrefs, 


ARTICLE  II. 

AJlronomy « 


*T  T  rE  muft  never  hope  to  be  able  to  determine  with  certainty 
*  *  the  precife  time  when  men  began  to  ftudy  the  courfe  of 
the  ftars.  The  origin  of  aftronomy,  if  by  this  expreffion  wre  un- 
derftand  the  firft  obfervations  which  were  made  on  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  *  is  loft  in  the  abyfs  of  antiquity.  We  fee 
from  the  facred  books,  that,  in  the  very  firft  ages,  men  muft  have 
had  fome  method  of  meafuring  time.  The  calculation  which 
Mofes  gives  us  of  the  length  of  the  firft  patriarchs  lives,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  defcribes  the  circumftances  of  the 
delude,  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  of  this.  The  memory  of 


y  Acofta,  hift.  nat.  des  Indes  Occident.  1.  6.  c.  7. 
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thefe  things  was  undoubtedly  preferved  by  the  pofterity  of 
Shem,  otherwife  Mofes  could  not  have  informed  us  of  the 
fiaCts  1  have  mentioned. 

Thefe  remains  of  aftronomical  knowledge*  however,  which 
might  efcape  the  deluge,  could  not  be  of  much  fervice  to  the 
bulk  of  the  defcendents  of  Noah.  I  have  already  reprefented 
the  effeCts  which  the  confufion  of  tongues  and  difperfion  of 
families  produced  in  the  feveral  regions  of  the  earth  z.  If  the 
arts  perifhed  in  thefe  tranfmigrations,  we  have  ftill  greater 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  fciences  would  be  entirely  loft.  The 
deluge  feems  to  have  fwept  away  every  monument  of  the  arts 
and  fciences  from  all  mankind,  except  Noah,  and  a  few  of  his 
defcendents,  who  continued  in  the  place  where  that  patriarch 
had  fettled  after  he  left  the  ark  a. 

Neceffity  foon  obliged  the  new  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ta 
ftudy  the  courfe  of  the  ftars.  The  operations  of  agriculture 
are  regulated  by  the  obfervation  of  the  feafons.  Navigation 
depends  on  the  motions  and  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bo¬ 
dies.  Nothing  but  the  divifion  of  time  into  years,  months, 
$tc.  could  introduce  order  into  the  affairs  of  civil  fociety,  and 
diftinguifti  the  feafons  deftined  to  religious  folemnities  b.  Men 
would  foon  apply  therefore  to  the  ftudy  of  a  fcience  of  fuch 
general  utility.  Yet  as  there  is  no  fcience  which  depends  fo 
much  on  the  length  of  time  as  aftronomy,  it  muff:  have  been 
very  long  before  it  arrived  at  any  great  perfection. 

The  rations  who  were  firft  fettled  under  a  regular  form  of 
government,  would  make  the  firft  improvements  in  this  fci¬ 
ence.  The  advantages  of  a  fettled  ftate  and  happy  fituation, 
would  enable  them  to  make  the  earl.ieft  and  the  greateft  pro- 
grefs  in  this  kind  of  knowledge.  In  Egypt  and  feveral  parts 
of  Afia,  the  air  is  perfectly  pure  and  fecene  almoft  through 
the  whole  year  ;  this  gave  their  inhabitants  a  favourable  op¬ 
portunity  of  contemplating  the  heavens,  and  obferving  the  va¬ 
rious  motions  of  the  ftars,  and  of  repeating  the  fame  obferva- 
tions  as  often  as  it  was  neceffary.  If  mens  talents  are  unfold¬ 
ed  in  proportion  to  the  opportunities  they  have  of  exercifing 

3  Snpra,  1,  i.  p.  3. 

*  Ibid.  ;  Academie  des  fciences.  t.  8.  p.  1 ,8c  3, 
h  Ibidem. 
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them,  how  many  aftronomers  would  appear  in  Egypt,  Chaldea, 
and  Arabia  c,  countries  fo  happily  fituated  for  the  ftudy  of 
that  fcience  ?  Accordingly  the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians 
were  more  famous  than  any  other  ancient  nations,  for  their 
(kill  and  conftancy  in  obferving  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  d. 

Every  thing  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  aftronomy 
among  the  Babylonians.  The  great  antiquity  of  their  go¬ 
vernment  •,  the  beauty  of  their  climate*  the  fituation  of  Ba¬ 
bylon,  in  the  midft  of  an  immenfe  plain,  open  on  all  Tides* 
affording  an  unbounded  profpedf,  the  moft  proper  for  agrono¬ 
mical  obfervations  f. 

The  way  of  life  too  of  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Chaldea  fa¬ 
voured  the  progrefs  of  aftronomy.  Tending  their  flocks  was 
one  of  their  chief  employments.  Agriculture  too  was  prac- 
tifed  by  them  in  very  early  times  e  ;  fo  that  pafting  the  greateft: 
part  of  their  days  and  nights  in  the  open  fields,  they  had  the 
various  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  conftantly  in  view. 

We  may  add  further,  that  never  any  nation  had  fo  great 
occafion  for  the  knowledge  of  aftronomy,  as  the  people  of 
Chaldea.  Thefe  countries  conftft,  for  the  moft  part,  of  immenfe 
plains,  where  loofe  fands,  driven  about  by  the  winds,  leave 
no  traces  of  any  road.  The  ftars,  therefore,  are  their  on¬ 
ly  guides  in  their  journeys,  efpecially  as  the  exceflive  heat 
of  the  climate  does  not  permit  them  to  travel  in  the  day¬ 
time  h. 

«  Acad,  des  fcien.  ann.  1742,  h.  p.  3 r i 

d  Plato,  in  Êpinomi.  p.  1012.  ;  Arift.  de  cœlo,l.  2.  c.  12.  t»  1.  p.  464.  ;  Plirr. 
1.  7.  fett.  57.  p.  416.  ;  Clem.  Alex,  ftrom.  1.  1.  p.361.;  Achill.  Tat.  ad  Arati 
pha:n.  ;  wit.  Jamblic.  de  vita  Pythag.  c.  29.  p.  135. 

e  Gen.  c.  10.  v.  10. 

'  P rinci oi 0  slfjrii,  propier  planitiem  ma^nitudinemque  re^inmm  quat  in  cole  - 
l ant,  cum  cœlum  ex  Omni  parte  patent  ir  apertum  intuerentur,  trajcfliones 
motufque  flcllarum  obfcrvarunt .  Cicero  de  divinat.  1.  1.  n.  I.  t.  3.  p.  3. 

We  may  obferve,  that  the  plain  called  in  fcripture  Sbinar,  where  Babylon 
was  built,  is  the  fame  which  the  Arabians  call  Sin  ■'Jar.  Almamon,  the  feventh 
Caliph  of  the  Abafiides,  caufed  agronomical  obferrations  to  be  made  in  this 
place,  which  ferved  all  the  aftronomers  of  Europe  for  feveral  ages.  Gelaled- 
din  Melik  Schah,  the  third  Sultan  of  the  Seljukides,  caufed  the  fame  to  be  done 
in  the  fame  place  near  3-50  years  after.  Acad,  des  infcript,  t,  j.  m.  p.  5, 

t  Supra,  1.  2.  chap.  1 .  p.  86.  &  87. 

*  Voyage  des  Ind,  orient,  par  Carre,  c.  1.  p.  230, 
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The  Chaldeans  too  have  been  efteemed  by  all  antiquity  the 
inventors  of  judicial  aftrology.  This  vain  and  ridiculous  ftu- 
dy  would  oblige  them  to  find  out  methods  of  determining  the 
motions  and  afpeXs  of  the  ftars.  Without  the  knowledge  of 
thefe  things  they  could  not  draw  their  horofcopes.  So  that 
aftronomy  owes  its  greateft  improvements  to  this  frivolous 
art  of  reading  the  fates  of  men  in  the  face  of  heaven  *. 

After  thefe  reflexions,  it  will  not  appear  furprifing,  that  the 
Chaldeans  were  ranked  among  the  firft  obfervers  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  bodies.  Belus,  one  of  the  firft  kings  of  Babylon,  is 
even  confidered  as  one  of  the  inventors  of  aftronomy  ».  But 
there  are  no  monuments  of  thefe  ancient  difcoveries  now  re¬ 
maining.  They  tell  us,  it  is  true,  of  a  courfe  of  aftronomi- 
cal  obfervations  fent  to  Ariftotle  from  Babylon,  by  Callifthe- 
nes  who  attended  Alexander  in  his  expedition.  This  compre¬ 
hended,  as  they  pretend,  a  fpace  of  1907  years,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy  to  the  expedi¬ 
tion  of  Alexander  into  Afia  k.  According  to  this  calculation, 
the  Chaldeans  made  their  firft  aftronomical  obfervations  in  the 
year  115  after  the  flood. 

But  this  ftory  deferves  no  credit.  It  was  firft  publiftied  by 
a  very  modern  writer,  Simplicius,  a  Peripatetic  philofopher, 
who  flourifhed  only  in  the  fixth  century  of  the  Chriftian  æra< 
This  commentator  does  not  even  pretend  to  have  found  this 
ftory  in  any  of  Ariftotle’s  writings  ;  he  took  it  from  Porphyry, 
a  Platonic  philofopher,  not  much  more  ancient  than  himfelf  f. 
Thefe  authorities  are  too  modern  to  merit  any  regard.  Hip¬ 
parchus  and  Ptolomy,  who  lived  long  before  Porphyry  and 
Simplicius,  knew  nothing  of  thefe  pretended  obfervations, 
though  they  had  made  a  very  diligent  fearch  after  the  writinp-s 
of  the  moft  ancient  aftronomers.  They  could  meet  with  no 

*  Kepler  very  juftly  obferves,  that  aftrology  is  the  foolilh  daughter  of  a  wife 
mother,  and  that,  for  100  years  paft,  this  wife  mother  could  not  have  lived 
without  the  help  of  her  foolilh  daughter.  Praefat.  ad  tabul.  Kudolphin.  p.  4. 

1  Piin.  1.  6.  feét.  go.  p.  331 .  ;  Solin.  c.  56.  mi,-,  Achill,  Tat.  ad  Arat.  phæn. 
init.  ;  Mart.  Cape! la,  !.  6,  de  Baby],  p.  225. 

k  Porpbyr.  apud  Simplic.  in  1.  2.  ;  Ariftot.  de  cœlo,  fol.  12.3.  retlo,  lin.  18. 

t  Porphyry  lived  in  the  third,  century,  and  was  a  modern  in  companion  of 
the  times  we  are  treating  of, 
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x)bfervations  made  at  Babylon  before  the  reign  of  Nabonaffar  l. 
We  may  take  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that  we  have  no  au¬ 
thentic  information  of  the  ftate  of  aftronomy  at  Babylon  be¬ 
fore  the  reign  of  that  prince,  who  mounted  the  throne  in  the 
year  747  before  J.  C.  ;  everything  preceding  this  is  only- 
vague  tradition,  about  which  we  can  form  no  certain  judg¬ 
ment  m. 

W  hat  I  have  faid  concerning  the  motives  -which  occafion- 
ed  the  firft  improvements  in  aftronomy  among  the  Babyloni¬ 
ans,  may  very  well  be  applied  to  the  Egyptians.  They  were 
equally  infatuated  with  judicial  aftrology  n,  had  the  fame  ad¬ 
vantages  in  the  antiquity  of  their  monarchy,  their  early  appli¬ 
cation  to  agriculture  *,  and  the  beauty  of  their  climate.  In 
this  refpedf  the  Egyptians  were  even  more  happily  fttuated 
than  the  Chaldeans.  Being  placed  pretty  near  the  equator, 
they  could  difcover  the  greateft  part  of  the  ftars,  and  the  re¬ 
volutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  would  not  appear  fo  oblique 
to  them,  as  to  the  Chaldean  aftronomers.  We  may  add  to  all 
thefe  confiderations,  that  high  relifh  and  confiant  appli¬ 
cation  to  all  the  fciences  with  which  the  Egyptians  were  en¬ 
dowed. 

W e  have  fomewhat  better  information  of  the  ancient  aftro- 
nomical  difcoveries  of  the  Egyptians  than  of  the  Chaldeans. 
It  is  acknowledged  by  all  antiquity,  that  they  were  the  firft: 
who  gave  a  certain  form  to  their  year  p.  They  divided  it,  fays 
Herodotus  a,  into  twelve  months,  by  the  knowledge  they  had 
of  the  ftars.  Thefe  months,  at  firft,  had  no  particular  names, 
but  the  firft  month,  the  fécond  month,  the  third  month,  &c  r. 

1  See  Marfham.  p.  /l~> 4. 

n  See  les  mem.  tie  Trev.  Janv.  1706,  art.  8. 

*  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  8x.  ;  Cicero  de  divinat.  1. 1.  n.  1.  t.  3.  p.4.  ;  Plut  t  -> 
p.  149-  A. 

0  Supra,  1.  2.  chap.  r.  p.  86.  &  87. 

f  Clem.  Alex,  ftrom.  1.  1.  p.  361.;  Jof.  antiq.  1.  i.c.  3.;  Macrob.  Saturn. 

Î.  i.c.  12.  p.  242.  ;  Lucian,  de  altrolog.  p.  362. 

*  L.  2.  n.  4. 

r  See  les  mem.  de  l’acad.  des  infeript.  t.  14.  m.  p.  334. 

y  c  may  be  convinced  ot  this,  by  the  manner  in  which  Mofes,  who  was 
well  verfed  in  aftronomy,  relates  the  circumftances  of  the  delugo.  He  gives 
the  months  no  other  names,  but  the  fécond,  feventh,  tenth,  and  firft  months. 
<jçn,  c.  7.  $  8. 
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It  is  împoffibîe  to  determine  the  form  and  duration  of  the 
original  Egyptian:  year  of  twelve  months,  whether  it  was  at 
firft  only  a  bunar  year,  confining  of  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  days,  or  whether  it  confifted  of  360,  from  the  time  of  its 
firil  inffitution.  We  know  only,  that  the  year  of  360  days 
was  of  great  antiquity  in  Egypt,  and  had  been  ufed  before 
the  age  of  Moles.  This  is  evident,  becaufe  it  is  by  this  year 
that  legislator  reckons  the  years  of  the  world,  and  particularly 
of  the  deluge  f. 

The  fadts  which  are  recorded  in  hiflory  on  this  fubjedl,  are 
fo  few,  and  fo  general,  that  they  cannot  enable  us  to  form  a 
judgment  of  the  ftate  of  aftronomy  in  thefe  remote  ages  we 
are  now  examining.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  methods 
originally  ufed  for  difcovering  and  meafuring  the  courfe  of 
the  Ears,  nor  of  the  fuccefiive  improvements  made  in  this 
fcience.  Let  us,  however,  endeavour,  by  colledting  all  the 
little  light  we  have,  to  form  fome  probable  conjedlures  about 
the  beginnings  of  this  fcience,  at  all  times  fo  neceflary  and  ufe- 
ful  to  fociety. 

We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  inffitution  of  that  fhoit 
period  of  feven  days,  called  a  week^  was  the  firft  ftep  taken 
by  mankind  in  dividing  and  meafuring  their  time.  We  find, 
from  time  immemorial,  the  ufe  of  this  period  among  all  na¬ 
tions,  without  any  variation  in  the  form  of  it.  The  Israelites, 
Afiyrians,  Egyptians,  Indians,  Arabians,  and,  in  a  word,  ail 
the  nations  of  the  eaft,  have  in  all  ages  made  ufe  of  a  week, 
confifting  of  feven  days  *.  We  find  the  fame  cuftom  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  Gauls,  Britons,  Germans,  the  nations 
of  the  north,  and  of  America  ü.  Many  vain  conjedtures  have 
been  formed  concerning  the  reafons  and  motives  which  de¬ 
termined  ail  mankind  to  agree  in  this  primitive  divifion  of 
their  time.  Nothing  but  tradition  concerning  the  fpace  of 
time  employed  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  could  give  rife  to 
this  univerfal  immemorial  pradfice. 

But  this  meafure  of  time  was  too  fhort,  and  of  little  ufe 

r  Sea  below,  p.  2 37. 

1  See  Scaliger  de  emendat.  temporum.  ;  Selden  de  jurenat.  &  gent.  1. 
c.  17.  &c.  ;  Mêm.  de  Pacad.  des  infeript.  t.  4.  p.  65, 

u  See  le  fpedtack  de  la  nature,  t.  8,  p.  53. 
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for  regulating  the  labours  of  the  hufbandman.  There  was  a 
neceffity  for  finding  out  fome  other,  more  proportioned  to  the 
bufinefs  and  occafions  of  fociety.  It  could  not  be  Ion-  before 
men  obferved,  that  the  moon  piaffed  through  all  the  various 
changes  of  her  phafes  in  about  four  weeks,  and  that,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  fhe  began  again  to  pafs  through  the  fame 
changes.  It  was  eafy  then,  by  addirvg  the  number  of  days 
which  the  moon  took  up  in  each  of  her  four  changes,  to 
find  out  the  fipace  of  her  entire  revolution  from  weft  to  eafh 
Such  was  probably  the  origin  of  months. 

We  find,  that,  in  the  firft  ages,  the  year,  in  almoft  all  nations, 
confifted  only  of  one  lunar  month  *.  This  is  a  demonftratioin 
that,  in  thefe  ages,  men  knew  nothing  of  the  year  proper]  v  fo 
called,  and  that  they  had  no  longer  meafure  of  time  than  a 
lunar  revolution  *.  It  is  even  probable,  that  as  the  moon 
comes  in  conjunction  with  the  fun  in  fomewhat  more  than 


*  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  30.  ;  Varro  apud  Lartant.  inft.  1.  2.  e.  13.  p.  169  •  Plin  ! 
7.  fe&.  49.  p.  403.  ;  Plut,  in  Numa,  p.  72.  B.  ;  Ex  Fudoxo,  Proclus,’  in  Tim 

p.31.;  Stob.  eclog.  phyf.  p.  21  ;  Gemin.  p.  34.  ;  Suid.  in  voce  t  * 

P-54-  3* 

Cn"elf-  h''l,A,ria1n’  &ys  alfo.  'hat  Tiho-ang,  fécond  Emperor  of 
t.ie  fi.it  dynafty,  divided  the  day  and  night,  and  ordered  that  thirty  davs 
mould  be  one  moon.  7  -  * 

*  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  feveral  critics  will  not  admit  of  thefe  years  of 

one  month.  This,  they  fay,  is  only  an  hypothecs,  contrived  in  later  ages  to 
account  for  the  excefliye  length  of  the  reigns  of  fome  ancient  kings.  The 
çlnef  reafon  ot  thefe  critics  for  reje&ing  years  of  one  month,  is,  that,  by  ad¬ 
mitting  them,  we  fill  into  a  contrary  extreme.  For,  according  to  this  calcu¬ 
lation  even  thofe  who  are  faid  to  have  died  in  extreme  old  age,  could  not  have 
been  above  27  or  28  years  old  ;  from  thence  it  would  follow,  that  they  had 
children  at  two  or  three  years  of  age.  a 

I  o  this  I  antwer,  that  we  mu  ft  not  ufe  this  year  of  one  month,  to  fix  and 
determine  the  chronology  of  profane  hrftory  in  thefe  firft  ages.  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  thefe  hiftorians  did  not  ufe  it.  The  firft  ages  knew  not  how 
to  record  events  with  exnftnefs  ;  their  notions  of  chronology  were  quite  con  - 

ÎnV^lhey  fP°ki?  °n  ,that  fLlbjea  'n  a  manner  at  random.  In  later  and  more 
enlightened  ages,  when  they  began  to  write  the  hiftoryof  the  primitive  times 

and  confult  the  ancient  traditions,  thele  were  fo  confufed  and  changed,  that 

fourrennfV°!id t?7  thefe  writers  into  ™ny  errors.  This  is  the  true 

t  on,  o  h  ^e,dlffi.c.ult;es  we  meet  with  in  the  chronology  of  ancient  na- 
tions;  I  hey  had  originally  no  certain  rules  or  meafures  to  determine  the 
dilution  of  time.  None  but  the  Ifraelites  can  give  us  any  light  into  this  mat- 
'  h,s  ,san  evident  advantage  in  their  hiftory,  above  that  of  any  other 

k‘  „rhf  family  of  she,ri  preferred  this  knowledge  of  chronology  tô 
v,  bi.ch  all  other  nations  were  ftrangers  for  many  agçs. 
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twenty-nine  days  and  an  half,  the  firft  men,  not  very  exaft  in 
obferving  fmall  differences,  would  fix  the  duration  of  their 

months  at  firft  at  thirty  days  r. 

Such  an  incorrect  method  of  meafuring  time  could  only 
fubfift  a  little  while  in  the  infancy  of  the  world.  The  various 
productions  of  the  earth  required  the  ufe  of  fome  longer  pe¬ 
riod  than  a  lunar  revolution.  The  diftinCtion  of  the  feafons, 
to  which  they  alfo  gave  the  name  of  years,  came  next  into 
ufe.  It  is  for  this  reafon  we  find  years  of  three,  four,  and  fix 
months,  mentioned  in  ancient  authors2.  The  negroes  of 
Gambia,  at  this  day,  reckon  their  years  by  the  periodical  rains 
which  fall  in  their  country2.  By  degrees  men  found  out  a 
meafure  of  time  approaching  nearer  to  our  prefent  year.  They 
could  not  be  very  long  in  taking  notice,  that  twelve  revolu¬ 
tions  of  the  moon  vifibly  brought  about  the  fame  feafons, 
and  the  fame  temperature  of  the  air.  After  this  difcovery  it  was 
not  difficult  to  divide  the  year  into  twelve  parts,  nearly  equal.  j 
In  tracing  this  genealogy  of  the  meafures  of  time,  we  clearly 
perceive  the  reafon  why  the  year  was  at  firft  lunar,  confifting 
0f  354  days.  This  was  the  form  of  the  year  amongfl  the  moft 
ancient  nations  *.  They  retained  this  form  a  longer  or  a 
Shorter  time,  according  to  their  flower  or  quicker  improve¬ 
ments  in  fcience,  and  their  various  ways  of  life. .  The  Tar¬ 
tars,  Arabians,  and  all  other  nations  who  derive  their  fubfiftence 
more  from  the  flefh  and  milk  of  animals,  than  from  the  fruits 
©f  the  earth,  make  ufe  of  the  lunar  year  to  this  day  -f. 


y  See  Biod.  Î.  i.  p.  30. ;  Syncell.  p.  38-  "What  I  have  faid  of  the  Chinefe  a 
little  above,  p.  231.  note  *. 

*  Diod.  1. 1.  p.  30.  -,  Plin.  1.  7.  f e<ft.  49-  P,  4°3-  5  Cenfor.  de  die  nat.  c.  19.; 
S.  Aug.  de  dvit.  Dei,  1.  12.  c.  10. 

a  Hiit.gen.  desvoyag.  t.  3.  p.  207.  ...  .  . 

*  The  fe Rivals  of  the  new-moons,  though  there  were  no  hiftoncal  monu¬ 
ments,  would  be  fuffldent  to  eftablifh  this  fad.  All  ancient  nations  célébra. 
•|ed  every  new  moon  with  feafts.  See  Spencer  de  leg.  Hebr.  ritual.  1.  3*  c*  1  - 

differ t*  4-  ~  . 

The  celebration  of  the  new  moon  is  found  among  the  nations  ot  America. 

Hift.  des  Incas,  t.  %.  p.  36.  &  44-  M  .  a  nn„m„ 

*  It  is  for  this  reafon  the  ravages  have  hardly  any  knowledge  in  aftronomy. 

Their  way  of  life  does  not  require  it.  The  greateft  part  of  thefe  nations  pro¬ 
cure  their  fabfiftence  by  hunting  and  fifhing,  and  not  by  agriculture.  Ir 1  con¬ 
fluence  of  this  way  of  life,  they  have  no  fixed  abode,  and  do  not  need  any 
meafure  of  time  to  regulate  their  affairs., 
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The  manner  in  which  I  have  faid  the  months  were  origi¬ 
nally  regulated,  might,  it  is  true,  give  us  room  to  think  that 
the  year,  in  thefe  primitive  times,  mull  have  been  longer  than 
I  have  fuppofed  it.  We  have  feen,  that  probably  the  firfi: 
men  reckoned  a  fynodical  revolution  of  the  moon  thirty  days. 
It  would  be  natural  to  conclude  from  thence,  that  their  year 
of  twelve  months  confined  of  360  days.  Yet  I  do  not  ima¬ 
gine  that  this  was  really  the  cafe.  There  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  this  computation  of  thirty  days  to  a  month,  was  only,  if 
we  may  fo  fpeak,  provifional,  and  did  not  take  place  till  they 
came  to  form  their  year  into  twelve  lunations.  They  then  rec¬ 
tified  the  former  computation,  by  fupprefiing  fome  days,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  real  time  of  the  moon’s  revolutions.  We  know 
that  this  was  pradfifed  by  all  the  nations  of  antiquity.  In  the 
firfi:  ages,  they  reckoned  the  beginning  of  the  month  from 
the  day  of  the  moon’s  firfi:  appearance  b.  Accordingly  we  find 
that  fome  months  confifted  then  of  thirty,  and  others  only  of 
twenty-eight  days.  This  way  of  regulating  the  months  of 
the  lunar  year,  is  Hill  pradiifed  in  feveral  countries  c. 

Even  this  regulation  of  the  year  could  not  continue  very 
long,  where-ever  agriculture  was  the  principal  occupation. 
The  difference  between  the  lunar  and  the  real  foiar  year  is  fo 
confiderable,  that,  in  lefs  than  feventeen  years,  the  feafons 
would  be  quite  inverted,  fummer  taking  the  place  of  winter, 
and  winter  of  fummer.  They  would  in  a  little  time  be  con- 
ffrained  to  make  fome  reformations  in  their  way  of  reckoning, 
which  probably  at  firfi:  were  but  very  imperfedb. 

Though  the  courle  of  the  moon  was  certainly  the  firfi:  rule 
which  men  followed  in  meafuring  their  time,  yet  wre  cannot 
doubt,  but  that  they  very  foon  began  to  make  obfervations  on 
the  motion  of  the  fun.  The  approach  and  departure  of  that 
luminary,  the  longer  and  fhorter  days,  the  vicifiitude  of  fea~ 
Ions  mufi:  have  been  the  objedbs  of  human  ftudy  and  obferva- 
tion,  in  the  very  firfi:  ages  of  the  world.  T  hey  mufi:  foon 
have  taken  notice  of  the  variations  in  the  largenefs  of  the  me-. 

b  See  Clcer.  in  Verr.  aft.  2.  1. 2.  n.  52.  t.  4.  p.  244. 

c  \  oyage  de  Chardin,  t.  5.  p.  117.  t.  7.  p.  438.  ;  Voyag.  de  Pyrard,  p.  ioov 
xc.  ;  Rec.  des  voyag.  au  Nord,  1. 10.  p.  175. 
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ridian  ftiadows  :  thefe  are  fo  ftriking,  that  they  could  not  long 
efcape  their  obfervation.  They  mu  ft  have  perceived  alfo* 
that,  at  the  diftance  of  fome  time,  the  fun  very  vifibly  changed 
the  place  of  his  rifing  and  fetting  in  the  horizon.  From  obfer- 
ving  all  thefe  appearances,  they  would  come  to  find  out,  that 
an  annual  revolution  of  the  fun  confiderably  exceeded  twelve 
lunar  months.  It  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  they  would  then  en¬ 
deavour  to  find  out  fome  method  to  determine  how  much  this 

X  ■  '  * 

excefs  was. 

Several  means  might  have  been  employed  in  thefe  primitive 
times,  to  find  out  the  annual  revolution  of  the  fun  ;  fuch  as 
the  return  of  that  luminary  to  the  fame  ftars,  which  they  for¬ 
merly  believed  to  be  fixed  ;  the  inequality  of  fhadows  in  each 
feafon  ;  the  notice  they  took  of  the  different  points  of  the 
horizon  where  the  fun  feemed  to  rife  and  fet.  Let  us  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  particular. 

That  prodigious  multitude  of  ftars  which  appear  during 
the  night  confufedly  fcattered  in  the  heavens,  without  any 
feeming  order,  were  in  the  firft  ages  only  objedts  of  idle  cu- 
riofity.  There  is  room  to  think  it  would  be  fome  time  before 
men  fo  much  as  fufpedfed,  that  thefe  ftars  could  afford  them 
any  diredlion  or  inftrudfion.  But  probably  this  period  was  not 
very  long.  Agriculture  and  navigation,  which  have  been  the 
real  fources  of  aftronomy,  and  the  chief  caufes  of  its  improve¬ 
ment,  would  foon  lead  men  to  ftudy  the  order  and  pofition  of 
the  fixed  ftars.  They  could  not  be  long  in  perceiving,  that 
their  appearance,  a  little  before  the  rifing,  or  a  little  after  the 
fetting  of  the  fun,  might  furnifh  them  with  fome  very  eafy 
and  ufeful  inftrudiions  The  moon  could  not  be  of  fuch 
great  utility.  They  would  therefore  have  recourfe  to  the  ftars, 
whofe  heliacal  rifing  and  fetting  is  evidently  uniform  from, 
year  to  year. 

As  foon  as  men  began  to  obferve  the  apparent  courfe  of  the 
fixed  ftars,  they  would  perceive,  that  the  fun  had  a  peculiar 
movement  of  his  own,  and  contrary  to  that  which  feemed 
every  day  to  carry  the  whole  firmament  along  with  it.  From 
thence  they  would  begin  to  look  for  fome  fixed  point  in  the 

*  This  is  what  is  called  the  heliacal  rifing  or  fetting  cf  the  ftars. 

heavens 
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heavens  to  which  they  might  refer,  and  with  which  they  might 
compare  the  motion  of  that  luminary,  and  by  this  means  de¬ 
termine  the  courfe  which  he  purfued.  1  hey  would  begin  with 
taking  notice  of  and  naming  thofe  ftars  which  the  fun  obfcured 
each  month  at  his  fetting,  and  thofe  which  fucceffively  emerged 
from  his  rays,  and  fhowed  themfelves  before  his  rifing.  It  was  thus, 
by  making  themfelves  acquainted  with  every  ftar  under  whicn 
the  fun  palled,  from  his  departure  from  any  particular  ftar 
chofcn  at  pleafure,  to  his  return  to  that  fame  ftar,  that  they 
might  originally  come  to  determine  the  bounds  of  the  annual 
courfe  of  that  luminary  d. 

We  may  imagine  too,  that  the  obfervation  of  the  meridian 
(hadows  might  be  of  fome  fervice  in  leading  men  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  duration  of.  the  folar  year.  This  method  feems 
to  have  been  much  ufed  among  the  Egyptians  c,  Peruvians  f, 
and  Chinefe  *.  Gnomons  were  the  firft  aftronomical  inftru- 
ments  invented  by  thefe  nations  h.  Nature  has  pointed  out 
thefe  meafures  to  men.  Mountains,  trees,  buildings,  are  fo 
many  natural  gnomons,  and  fuggefted  the  idea  of  artificial 
ones,  which  have  been  eredfed  in  almoft  every  country. 

It  appears  likewife  probable,  that  the  obfervation  of  the 
points  in  the  vifible  horizon  where  the  fun  arofe  and  fet,  might 
originally  contribute  to  determine  thé  length  of  the  lolar  year. 
The  firft  men  palled  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  the  open 
fields.  About  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  they  might  oblerve, 
that,  on  fuch  a  day  of  fuch  a  month,  the  fun  arole  or  fet  be¬ 
hind  a  certain  tree,  rock,  or  mountain.  The  next  day  they  would 
take  notice,  that  this  luminary  fet  or  arofe  at  fome  diftance 
from  that  place,  fince,  at  the  equinoxes,  the  fun  s  declination 
changes  fenfibly  every  day.  Six  months  after  they  would  ob- 
ferve°the  fun’s  return  to  the  fame  point,  and  at  the  end  of 
twelve  months  they  would  obferve  the  fame  again.  This  me¬ 
thod  of  determining  the  duration  of  the  year  is  abundantly 


«  Sec  Ptolem.  Almageft.  1.  3-  c-  2* 

5  see  Phi't  'de  l'àlt ran.  cw’n2 dans  les  obfcrvatlons  mathero.  publiées  par  le 

perc  Soudet,  t.  i.p.  t.2-.  p.5- &  21.  .  . 

*  See  l’bift,  des  Incas,  t.  2.  p.  37-  &  4i.  Lu,i  al' 
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exadt,  and  at  the  fame  time  very  fi  tuple.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  this  method  was  ufed  in  the  firft  ages.  For,  of  all 
the  terms  to  which  they  could  refer  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  the 
vilible  horizon  is  the  moft  obvious  and  driking,  This  too  is 
an  observation,  which  it  was  in  every  one’s  power  to  make.  I 

confefs,  however,  that  there  are  no  traces  of  this  to  be  found  in 
hidory. 

Whatever  were  the  methods  which  were  originally  employ¬ 
ed  for  difcovering  the  annual  revolution  of  the  fun,  thefe  dif- 
covenes  would  tor  a  long  time  be  very  imperfect,  for  want 
of  agronomical  inftruments,  and  machines  proper  for  mea- 
luring  the  different  divifions  of  time  with  precidon.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  all  appearances,  all  that  they  aimed  at  for  a  long 
time,  was  to  make  the  folar  and  the  lunar  months  agree, 
by  adding  fix  days  to  every  twelve  lunar  months.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this,  they  formed  their  civil  year  of  12  months, 
confiding  of  30  days  each,  which  make  360  days.  By  this 
means,  that  total  inverdon  of  the  feafons,  which  was  brought 
about  in  lefs  than  feventeen  years,  while  the  year  confided  of 
354  ^ays,  was  not  produced  till  after  34  years.  As  this  re-* 
formation  was  dill  itopeffe&,  we  have  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that 
tram  time  £0  tune  they  added  or  fuppreffed  a  certain  number 
of  days  or  months,  as  they  found  occafion,  to  reduce  thino-s 
into  lome  tolerable  order*  We  learn  from  hidory,  that  fuch 
expedients  have  been  often  ufed  It  appears  to  me  more  na~ 
t-Lnal  to  admit  of  this  conjecture,  than  to  imagine,  contrary  to 
the  tedimony  of  all  antiquity,  that  the  length  of  the  folar  year 

had  been  fixed  in  the  very  drd  ages  after  the  Hood  at  three 
hundred  and  fixty-five  days. 

Ik  is  demonfriaole,  that,  in  Mofes’s  time,  the  year  confided 
°nly  S®0  days.  We  may  foon  convince  ourfelves  of  this 
by  examining  his  calculation  of  the  -duration  of  the  dehioc. 
We  there  fee,  that  the  year,  which  he  makes  ufe  of,  confids 
of  12  months,  of  30  days  each,  and  he  fays  nothing  that  can 
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give  us  any  reafon  to  think,  that  they  then  knew  any  thing  of 

ihe  neceffity  of  adding  any  days  to  the  360,  in  order  to  make! 

the  civil  year  of  the  fame  duration  with  one  annual  revolution 
of  the  fun  >. 

The  unanimous  teftimony  of  ancient  authors  affures  uo 
alfo,  that  the  grcateft  part  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  eve* 
the  moll  enlightened,  for  many  ages,  knew  no  other  year  but 
that  of  360  days  It  is  likewife  certain,  that  the  folar  yeaf 

of  365  days  was  no  where  introduced  till  long  after  the  pe- 
riod  we  are  now  confidering  J. 

We  (hall  now  make  a  few  obfervations  on  the  methods  ufed 
at  firft  for  meafuring  the  Idler  divifions  of  time.  The  art 
01  meafuring  and  numbering  the  moments  which  elapfe  in 
the  courfe  of  a  day,  is  a  difcovery  of  fuch  importance,  as 
very  well  deferves  an  inquiry  into  its  original.  The  molt 
common  and  univerfally  received  divifion  of  time  is  into  days 
months,  and  years.  Thefe,  fays  Plato  %  are  the  three  parts 
cl  time.  Homer  »  often  mentions  them.  But  mankind  would 
very  foon  be  defirous  of  dividing  their  time  into  fmaller  por¬ 
tions.  In  order  to  this  it  was  neceflary  to  find  out  fome  me¬ 
thod  of  dividing  a  day  into  fo  many  equal  parts. 

Rude  and  ignorant  nations  who  had  no  artificial  methods 
of  meafuring  time,  made  ufe  of  fuch  as  nature  prefented  them 
with.  I  he  inhabitants  of  Iceland  regulate  their  time  by  the 
tides  The  Chingulais,  who  have  neither  clocks,  nor  fun- 
dials,  meafure  their  time  by  a  certain  flower  which  expands 
itlelf  regularly  every  day,  feven  hours  before  night  p.  In 


.  *  trea<^n?  the  a5c°urit  of  the  deluge,  it  feems  clear  to  me  that  the 

v  iV& Ta  r  According  to  that  account,  Gen.  c.  7, 

v.  24  c.  ».  v  3.  &  4.  the  deluge  began  on  the  17th  day  of  the  fécond 
month  m  the  ^th  year  of  Noah.  The  waters  increaled  and  continued  to 
cover  the  ear. h  for  iç  days  to  the  17th  of  the  ?th  month,  when  the  arh  refted 
on  the  mountains.  Five  months  of  the  year  then  which  was  ufed  in  Motes’* 

time  was  equal  to  150  days  ;  confequently,  each  of  thele  months  confuted  of 
30  days,  and  the  whole  year  of  360. 

k  See  la  diilert.  de  M.  Allen,  inférée  dans  la  théorie  de  la  terre  par  \y  hi  ft  on. 
1.  2.  p.  144*  * 

1  See  part  2.  b.  3.  chap.  2.  art.  2. 

«  In  Tim.  p.  IC04.  °  OdyfT.  1.  n.  v.  293.  I,  24  y  I4i 

•  Hift.  nat.  de  l’iflande,  1. 1.  p.  260.  6  4‘  ’  4 

F  Ccn*  des  voyages,  t,  8.  p.  ,533, 
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Madagafcar,  they  judge  of  the  hour  by  the  length  of  the  fha- 
tdows  of  bodies  placed  in  the  funfhine  It  is  obvious  how 
imperfect  all  thefe  methods  are. 

The  civilized  nations  of  antiquity  made  ufe  of  various 
means  for  dividing  time  into  equal  parts.  W ater-clocks  and 
fun-dials  feem  to  have  been  the  moft  ancient  infti  uments, 
and  moft  generally  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  We  learn  from  an¬ 
cient  traditions,  that  water-clocks  were  the  very  idrlc  ma¬ 
chines  employed  for  the  artificial  meafuring  of  time.  The 
Egyptians  place  this  invention  in  the  moft  remote  ages  of 
antiquity.  Mercury,  fay  they,  had  obferved,  that  the  Baboon 
Haled  twelve  times  a-day,  at  equal  diftances  of  time.  He  took 
the  hint  from  this,  and  contrived  a  machine  which  produced 
the  fame  effedf  r.  Prom  this  narration,  ftript  Oi  that  fidtion 
in  which  the  ancients  involved  the  hiftory  oi  their  firft  dif- 
Coveries,  we  learn,  that  the  Egyptians  had  iound  oui  the  art 
of  meafuring  time  by  the  running  of  water.  The  ufe  of 
this  machine  continued  many  ages  among  that  people  f. 

We  know  like  wife,  that  it  was  by  means  of  watei-ciocKS* 
that  the  Chinefe  aftronomers  computed  the  intervals  of  time 
which  elapfecl  between  the  paffage  of  a  ftar  by  the  meridian* 
the  rifing  or  fetting  of  the  fun,  the  length  of  days,  ccc  *.  it 
was  by  the  help  of  fuch  a  machine  too,  as  is  imagined,  that 
the  firft  aftronomers  divided  the  zodiac  into  twelve  equal 

parts  u. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  invention  of  water-clocks  was 
very  ancient  ;  though  I  will  not  taiee  upon  me  to  affirm  that 
this  machine  was  known  in  the  ages  we  are  now  exami¬ 
ning.  I  find  ft  ill  fewer  traces  of  the  antiquity  of  fun- 

dials.  1  , 

In  general,  we  have  great  room  to  doubt,  whether  the 

art  of  dividing  the  day  into  hours,  or  equal  parts,  was  known 
in  thefe  firft  ages.  The  books  of  Mofes  rather  confirm  than 
remove  thefe  doubts.  1  he  angels  are  faid  to  have  appealed 

s  Hift.  gen.  des  voyages,  t.  8,  p.  624. 

r  Plinianæ  exercitat.  p.  643.  644.  r  See  Bor.  Apollo,  1.  1.  c.  16.  . 

t  Hi  ft  oi  re  de  l’aftronom.  Chin,  par  le  P.  Gaubil,  publiée  par  le  P.  Soucies,* 

t.2.  p.  5- 

«  See  below,  p.  2,45 • 
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to  Abraham  in  the  heat  of  the  day  *.  On  all  occafions  the 
different  times  of  the  day  are  deferibed  in  a  vague,  uncertain 
manner,  as,  JVhen  the  fun  was  going  down ,  at  even ,  at  morn~ 
*ngy  at  fun-rijing ,  &c  y .  From  thefe  expreffions  it  feems  pro¬ 
bable,  that  they  had  not  then  invented  any  artificial  method  * 
of  fubdividing  the  day  into  equal  parts  *. 

It  would  very  foon  be  found  neceffary  to  contrive  fome 
method  of  keeping  an  account  of  time.  In  the  firfl  ages  men 
were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing  ;  but  they  fupplied  this  want 
by  various  methods,  of  which  we  find  {fill  fome  traces  left  in 
hiftory.  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  when  Darius  prepared  to 
march  again!!  the  Scythians,  he  committed  the  guard  of  the 
bridge  he  had  built  over  the  Danube,  to  the  Ionians.  Before 
he  fet  out,  he  made  fixty  knots  upon  a  cord,  and  having 
affembled  the  leaders  of  the  Ionian  troops,  he  harangued 
them  thus,  cc  Take  this  cord,  and  do  as  I  am  going  to  di- 

red!  you.  As  foon  as  I  am  gone,  untie  each  day  one  of 
“  thefe  knots  ;  if  I  am  not  come  back  when  they  are  all 
“  untied,  you  may  return  into  your  own  country  We 
may,  I  think,  confider  this  cord  as  a  kind  of  almanack  ;  and 
from  thence  conclude,  that,  even  in  the  days  of  Darius, 
they  were  ftill  very  ignorant  in  the  art  of  computing 
time. 

We  find  examples  of  the  like  pradlices  in  feveral  other 
countries.  I  have  fpoke  in  the  preceding  book  of  the  quipos 
of  the  Peruvians  a.  I  hefe  kind  of  cords  ferved  them  for 
calendars  and  almanacks  b. 

When  the  natives  of  G  uyana  prepare  to  take  a  journey,  the 
chief  of  the  nation,  before  their  departure,  takes  a  cord,  on 
which  he  ties  as  many  knots  as  they  propofe  to  fpend  days 
on  their  expedition.  When  they  arrive  at  the  place  of  their  defti- 
nation,  they  hang  up  this  cord  in  the  middle  of  the  great 


x  Gen.  c.  18.  v.  1.  7  Ibid.  c.  15.  v.  12.  c.  19.  v.  r.  15.  23. 

%  It  may  perhaps  be  anfwered,  that  it  is  not  the  cuftom  of  hifforians,  to 
name  the  preciie  hour  when  the  events  happened  which  they  record.  But 
it  plainly  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  Mofes  to  point  out  the  very 
hour  when  thofe  things  which  he  mentions  happened. 

2  L.  4.  n.  98.  a  Chap.  6.  p.  171. 

b  Hift.  des  Incas,  1. 1.  p.  128. 
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Karbet  ;  and  take  care  to  untie  one  knot  each  day.  By  this 
kind  of  almanack,  every  one  takes  his  meafures  to  prepare  for 
his  return  c. 

In  the  firfi:  years  of  the  Roman  republic,  when  the  art  of  ' 
writing  was  fcarcely  known  to  that  people,  they  drove  a  nail 
every  year  into  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  d.  By 
the  number  01  theie  nails  they  computed  the  number  of 
years  e.  This  was  praâifed  by  feveral  other  nations  of 
Italy  % 

We  may  imagine,  there  were  feveral  other  methods  ori- 
ginally  ufed  for  reckoning  their  days,  months,  and  years. 

Having  given  this  general  view  of  the  ffate  and  progrefs  of 
aftronomy  in  the  ages  which  are  the  fubjeH  of  this  firft  part 
of  our  work,  we  fhall  now  proceed  to  a  more  minute  confi- 
deration  of  fome  particular  difcoveries  which  we  have  but- 
juff  named* 

SECT.  L 

Of  the  origin  of  the  confellaiions  and  of  the  zodiac* 

T  H  E  number  of  the  fixed  ffars  is  fo  great,  and  their  diff 
pofition  feems  to  be  fo  confufed,  that  in  order  to  know 
and  diftinguifh  them  from  one  another,  it  was  neceffary  to  di¬ 
vide  the  immenfe  vault  of  heaven  into  different  parts,  and  then 
to  take  notice  of  what  was  moft  remarkable  in  each  of  thefe 
divifions.  The  azure  ground  on  which  the  heavenly  bodies 
feem  to  be  fcattered,  being  perfectly  frnooth  and  uniform. 

It  was  impoffible  to  diffinguifh  the  parts  of  it,  but  by  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  fears  which  appeared  in  it.  This  difference 
«onfifts  in  the  greater  or  fmaller  number  of  ftars  in  each, 
cluftre,  in  their  various  degrees  of  brightnefs,  but  efpecially 
In  their  pofition  with  refpedl  to  one  another.  It  was  neceffary 

c  N.  relat.  de  la  France  Equinox,  p.  183. 

-  T.  Livius,  1.  7.  n.  3.  ;  Feftus,  voce  Clavus,  p.  82. 

It  was  believed  by  the  ancients,  that  Minerva  invented  arithmetic.  T.  Li¬ 
nus,  loco  cit. 

9  Titu^  Livius,  1,7,  n.  3.  f  Tit. Livius,  loco  citK 
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to  affix  particular  denominations  to  each  of  thcfe  clutters,  and 
even  to  give  names  to  fome  of  thefe  ttars.  1'his  is  what  we 
call  a  Conjiellation. 

After  what  I  have  faid  of  the  great  eafe,  utility,  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  inftructions  which  the  firft  men  might  receive 
from  obferving  the  fixed  ttars,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that 
the  conftellations  had  their  origin  in  the  ages  we  are  now  con- 
fidering.  The  feriptures  favour  this  opinion.  1  hree  conftelia- 
tions  are  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job  s.  1  here  is  mention 
alfo  made  in  that  work  of  the  Chambers  of  the  South  h,  by  which 
are  commonly  underttood  the  conftellations  near  the  fouth 
pole,  which  are  invifible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
hemifphere  *.  Some  interpreters  even  imagine  they  have  dil- 
covered  the  zodiac  *  in  that  book  ;  an  opinion  not  improba¬ 
ble,  fince,  according  to  the  beft  critics,  the  figns  of  the  Scor¬ 
pion  and  the  Bull  are  therein  deferibed  f.  I  have  already  ob¬ 
served  that  Job  was  cotemporary  with  Jacob  k  ;  from  whence 
it  follows,  that,  in  his  time,  they  had  formed  and  given  names 
to  feveral  conftellations. 

We  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  all  the  multitude  of  ttars 
which  every  night  prefent  themfelves  to  our  eyes,  were  redu¬ 
ced  into  conftellations  in  the  firft  ages,  or  as  foon  as  men  be¬ 
came  fenfible  of  the  neceffity  of  dividing  the  fixed  ttars  into 
different  clufters.  This  invention,  like  all  others,  was  brought 
to  perfection  by  flow  and  infenfible  degrees. 

There  are  fome  conftellations  which  mutt  have  been  fooner 
obferved  and  named  than  others.  Everv  thing  inclines  us  to 
think,  that  the  conftellations  which  are  neareft  the  pole,  were 
the  firft  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  nations,  whole 

C  chap.  9.  v.  9.  c.  38.  v.  31.  &  32.  h  chap.  9.  v.  9. 

*  We  may  remark,  from  the  manner  in  which  Job  (peaks  of  commerce,  that 
he  lived  in  a  country  frequented  by  merchants,  who  imported  thither  the 
rarities  of  the  fouthern  regions.  Newton  very  judicioufly  obferves,  that  the 
converfations  and  connexions  Job  might  have  with  thefe  merchants  and  navi¬ 
gators,  might  have  given  him  his  knowledge  of  the  conftellations.  Chro- 
nolog.  des  Egypt,  p.  229. 

*  Chap.  38.  v.  32. 

f  See  at  the  end  of  the  laft  volume,  our  diftertaticn  on  the  conftellations 
tpoke  of  by  Job. 

k  See  at  the  end  of  this  volume  our  difiertation  on  Job. 
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hiftory  we  are  now  examining.  Thefe  confteliations  never  fet 
to  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries.  They  fee  them  with 
tht  fame  facility,  in  all  feafons  of  the  year,  and  at  all  hours  of 
tiie  nient.  By  their  conftantly  prefenting  themfelves  to  our 
eyes,  in  y  fe  rn  :o  invite,  and  in  fome  fort  to  fix  our  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  the  fame  with  the  confteliations  which  com- 
P°k  the  zodiac,  or  thofe  which  are  but  at  a  little  diftance  from  itf 
When  the  fun  is  near  them,  they  difappear  for  a  confiderable 

?  y  n  only  be  perceived  and  diftingui fired  when 

tney  are  at.  a  certain  diftance  from  that  luminary. 

Una  Major  would  certainly  be  the  firft  obferved  of 
all  the  confteliations  in  the  northern  hemifphere.  There  is 
fome  thing  very  ftriking  and  fingular  in  the  luftre  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  feven  flaps,  vulgarly  called  Charles  s-JVain.  The 
favages  of  North  America  knew  and  diftinguiihed  the  Great 
Bear  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  J.  This  conftella- 
tion  is  known  even  to  the  people  of  Greenland  ». 

A  returns  is  commonly  the  firfl  ftar  which  appears  after 
fun-let,  wnofe  vivid  icmtillations  diftmguifh  it  from  the 
twilight  while  it  is  fliil  confiderable.  It&is  probable  there¬ 
fore,  that  Bootes,  of  which  Arâurus  is  a  part,  was  the  next 

conflellation  after  the  Great  Bear  which  received  a  particular 
denomination. 

What  we  have  faid  of  Arflurus  ahd  Urfa  Major,  may  be 
Perfectly  well  applied  to  Orion,  and  Sirius,  or  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Dog.  Among  the  meridional  ftars,  therefore,  thofe 
which  compofe  Orion  and  the  great  Dog,  muft  have  been  the 
fu-ft  formed  into  confteliations.  Every  body  knows,  that  Si¬ 
rius,  or  the  Dog’s  mouth,  is  the  brighteft  of  all  the  fixed  ftars  ; 
a.io  Orion  is  fo  remarkable,  that  Aratus  fears  not  to  affirm, 

...  .  :  it  at  the  firfl  glance  of  the 

eye,  will  never  diftmguifh  any  conflellation  n . 

a  ns  confteliations  of  the  zodiac  are,  in  general,  the  lea  ft 
remarkable,  both  in  the  number  and  luftre  of  their  ftars,  of 
rtUy  in  this  circle  of  the  fphere.  The  fingular  arrangement 
Or  fome  oi  tnem  however  would  foon  attraefl  the  attention  of 
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aftronomers.  The  conftellation  of  the  Bull  is  in  this  rdpcct 
the  molt  remarkable  of  any  of  thofe  the  fun  feems  to  pafs 
through.  The  Hyades,  which  form  a  kind  of  V  confonant 
on  the  Bull’s  head,  and  efpecially  the  Pleiades,  a  clufter  ot  fix 
ftars  upon  his  (boulder,  are  objefts  very  ftriking  and  diftin- 
guifhable.  The  people  of  Greenland  °,  and  the  favages  of 
both  Americas  >*,  had  taken  notice  ot  the  Pleiades  ;  they  had 
even  engaged  the  attention  ot  the  Peruvians  %  who  made  no 
particular  ftudy  of  the  fixed  ftars  r,  though  they  were  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  the  moft  eflential  parts  ot  practical  aft  ro- 
nomy.  The  fign  of  the  Bull,  therefore,  was  probably  the 
firft  of  the  zodiac  which  was  reduced  into  a  conftellation. 

It  would  be  formed,  in  all  appearance,  of  the  two  afterifms 
already  mentioned,  and  fome  neighbouring  ftars. 

Scorpion  too  may  be  ranked  among  the  firft  known  figns. 

It  includes  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  ftars  of  the  zodiac. 
Thefe  alfo  which  form  his  tail  and  his  talons,  have  a  good 
deal  of  luftre,  and  are  ranged  in  a  fingular  manner  around  the 
principal  ftar.  This  part  of  the  heavens  is  likewife  very  na- 

What  we  have  now  faid  of  the  origin  of  the  confte da¬ 
tions,  will  amount,  I  imagine,  to  fomething  more  than  mere 
conje&ure,  when  we  confider,  that  the  Great  Bear,  Bootes, 
Orion,  Canis  Major,  the  Hyades,  Pleiades,  and  Scorpion,  are 
the  only  conftellations  mentioned  either  in  the  book  of  joe, 

or  in  Homer,  or  Hcfiod. 

There  are  no  hiftorical  monuments  to  inform  us,  in  what 
country  this  diftribution  of  the  fixed  ftars  into  conftellations 
was  invented.  All  the  nations  who  applied  early  to  the  ftudy 
of  aftronomy,  as  the  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  Chinefe,  &c. 
feem  to  have  equal  pretenftons  to  the  honour  of  this  difcove- 
ry.  We  may  fay  of  this  difeovery,  as  we  have  already  faid 
of  feveral  others,  that  there  is  no  one  nation  that  can  make 


•  Hift.  nat.  de  l’lflande,  t.  2.  p.  222.  8-:  feq. 
p  Mœurs  des  fjuvag.  t.  2.  p.  235.  8c  236.  ; 
p.  139.  ;  Mem.  de  l’acad.  des  feienc.  ann.  1745- 
t  Hi  ft.  des  Incas,  t.  2.  p  36.  r  ^id. 
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good  its  claim  to  it.  Let  us  proceed  to  the  difcoverv  of  the 

zodiac.  ’  J 

I  have  juft  now  faid,  that,  in  all  probability,  thefe  clutters 
of  ftars  under  which  the  fun  feems  to  dire#  his  courfe,  were 
not  the  firft  which  were  reduced  into  conftellations.  We  mu  ft 
iiot*  however,  imagine  that  the  diffiovery  of  thefe  afterifms 
winch  compole  .  the  zodiac*  was  much  later  than  that  of  the 
other  conftellations.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  reafon  to 
think,  that  this  difcovery  preceded  the  death  of  Jacob,  and 

falls  within  thofe  ages  which  are  the  fubjeft  of  this  firft  part 
of  our  work. 

I  have  already  explained  the  motives  which  might  have  in¬ 
duced  mankind,  in  the  firft  ages,  to  diftinguifh  and" give  names 
to  thefe  afterifms,  under  which  the  fun  feemed  fucceffively  to 
direcf  his  courfe,  in  the  fpace  of  one  year  <*.  I  may  add,  that 
this  would  have  been  extremely  difficult,  if  the  fun  had  been 
the  only  one  of  the  celeftial  bodies  which  purfued  that  courfe. 
-out  the  planets  which  attend  that  luminary,  and  tread  the 
fame  path,  muft  have  contributed  greatly  to  difcover  his  pro¬ 
per  diredion  from  weft  to  eaft.  We  fhall  fee  by  and  by,  that 
the  difcovery  of  the  planets  belongs  to  the  ages  we  are  now 
conftdering  ;  our  bufinefs  at  prefent  is  to  eftablifh  that  of  the 
zodiac.  Inftead  of  direa  authorities,  which  are  wanting 
I  fhall  propofe  fome  conjedlures. 

Every  thing  proves,  that  the  difcovery  of  the  zodiac  was 
very  ancient,  in  Egypt  t  •  probably  within  the  ages  we  are 
now  examining.  I  he  fpace  of  more  than  700  years,  from 
the  deluge  to  the  death  of  Jacob,  feems  to  me  a  fufficient 
time,  ior  the  Egyptians  to  have  made  this  difcovery  j  for  which 
reafon  I  fhall  place  it  about  the  year  1690  before  J.  C.  We 
have  already  feen  that  the  Egyptians  had  then  a  year,  confift- 
ing  of  360  days,  and  that  this  year  was  divided  into  12  months, 
of  30  days  each  «.  Befides,  we  know  that  their  aftronomers, 
in  the  remoteft  ages,  had  divided  the  zodiac  into  twelve  equal 
P^v.ls  of  thirty  dv,g-ees  each,  diftributed  into  twelve  figns  x. 


{ Supra,  p.  23  4. 

sriufnn  \ r'  P'  IT0,  ’P  ^uc^arh  aftrolog.  p.  3 6j.;  Macrob.  in  foran. 
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Now,  the  relation  between  the  divifion  of  the  zodiac  into 
twelve  figns,  each  of  thirty  degrees,  and  the  divifion  of  the 
year  into  twelve  months,  of  thirty  days  each,  is  fo  ftrong,  as 
to  render  it  probable,  that  they  were  both  eftablifhed  at  the 
lame  time,  or  at  no  great  interval.  Befides,  the  Egyptians 
muft  have  made  many  obfervations  on  this  fubjed,  before  they 
arrived  at  this  point,  of  fixing  the  extent  of  each  conftella- 
tion  which  compofed  each  fign  of  the  zodiac  precifely  to  30 
degrees.  This  muft  have  been  the  refult  of  a  long  chain  of 
reafoning  and  confiant  application,  to  refer  the  courfe  of  the 
lun  to  the  fixed  ftars.  It  we  have  reafon  to  think  that  the 
zodiac  was  difcovered  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  ages  we  are 
*ow  upon,  we  have  (till  ftronger  reafons  to  believe  that  it  had 
then  been  difcovered  by  the  Chaldeans,  who  certainly  had  the 
ft  art  ot  the  Egyptians  in  aftronomy. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  ancients  had  tranfmitted 
to  us  fome  clear  and  faithful  accounts  of  the  methods  ufed  by 
the  firft  aftronomers  in  dividing  the  zodiac.  We  find  indeed, 
in  two  authors,  a  very  lingular  method,  which,  they  pretend, 
was  originally  ufed  in  making  this  divifion*  The  one  gives 
the  honour  of  the  invention  of  this  method  to  the  Chaldeans, 
the  other  to  the  Egyptians  y. 

They  fay,  that  the  firft  aftronomers  having  made  choice  of 
fome  ftar,  remarkable  for  its  bignefs  and  brightnefs,  endea¬ 
voured  to  mcafure  its  diurnal  revolution  in  this  manner. 

I  hey  took  two  veftels  of  copper,  the  one  of  which  had  a  hole 
in  its  bottom,  which  they  could  open  and  ftop  at  pleafure,  the 
other  had  none.  They  filled  the  firft  with  water,  and  left  the 
other  empty.  They  placed  thefe  veftels  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
they  could  let  the  water  in  the  one  run  into  the  other  when¬ 
ever  they  thought  proper.  The  moment  they  perceived  the 
ftar  they  had  fixed  upon  appear  above  the  horizon,  they  let 
the  water  in  the  upper  veftel  begin  to  run  into  the  lower,  and 
it  continued  running  all  that  night,  and  all  the  day  follow¬ 
ing,  till  they  faw  the  fame  ftar  appear  above  the  horizon 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fécond  night.  By  this  means  they  were 


ySext.  Empiric,  adv.  mathemat.  1.  5.  p.  34^.  ;  aMacrob.  in  fomn.  Scipion.1.  r. 
c,  ii.  p.  107.  &  feq. 
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lure  of  having  one  entire  revolution  of  the  heavens,  between 
the  firft  riling  of  the  {far  and  its  return  to  the  horizon.  ft  he 
quantity  of  water  which  had  run  out  of  the  one  veffel  into  the 
other,  would*  enable  them,  as  they  imagined,  to  meafure  the 
time  of  that  revolution,  and  to  divide  it  into  twelve  equal 
parts  *. 

In  order  to  this,  they  divided  this  quantity  of  water  into 
twelve  equal  parts.  They  fancied  they  could  meafure  a  twelfth 
part  of  a  revolution  of  the  heavens,  by  the  time  the  twelfth  part 
of  the  water  would  take  in  running.  For  this  new  obfervation, 
they  prepared  other  two  fmall  veffels,  each  of  which  could  con¬ 
tain  exactly  a  twelfth  part  of  the  water.  They  began  by  put¬ 
ting  the  whole  quantity  of  water  wh’ch  had  run  during  the 
firft  operatioil,  into  the  large  veffel.  They  then  placed  one 
of  the  little  veffels  diretftly  under  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
larger,  and  the  other  by  its  fide,  to  fubftitute  in  the  place  of 
the  other  fmall  one  when  it  was  full. 

Then  our  obfervators  once  more  fixed  their  attention  on 
that  part  of  heaven  where  they  knew  the  fun,  moon,  and  pla¬ 
nets  fhaped  their  courfe.  They  remarked  the  ffars  which  arofe 
within  that  fpace,  during  the  time  when  each  of  the  twelve 
parts  of  the  water  was  running.  They  determined  the  extent 
of  the  figns  or  conftellations  in  the  path  of  the  fun,  by  that 
ftar  which  appeared  above  the  horizon  at  the  moment  when 
one  of  the  fmall  veffels  was  filled.  I  his  obfervation  could 
not  be  made,  according  to  Macrobius,  but  in  two  nights  in  dif¬ 
ferent  feafonsf. 

Such,  as  thefe  authors  tell  us,  was  the  method  ufed  by  the 
firft  aftronomers  for  dividing  the  zodiac  into  twTelve  equal  parts. 
It  is  eafy  to  fee  how  defective  and  imperfedl  this  method  was. 
If  it  was  ever  ufed,  it  could  not  determine  any  thing  with  exadf- 
nefs,  but,  on  the  contrary,  occafion  the  moft  monftrous  errors. 

*  The  number  twelve  was  at  firft  much  ufed  in  divifions*  becaufe  there  is 
hardly  any  number  in  common  ufe  which  can  be  divided  fo  many  ways  with¬ 
out  any  remainder.  For  this  reafon,  at  firft,  they  fought  as  much  as  poflible 
equal  numbers  for  divifion.  Hence  comes  too  the  diviiion  of  the  ecliptic  into 
36a  degrees. 

f  The  reafon  of  this  is  very  plain.  Without  the  frozen  zones,  there  is  no 
place  where  one  night  is  24  hours  long,  and  confequently  there  is  no  place 
where  they  could  obferve  an  entire  revolution  ot  the  firmament  in  one  night. 

Let 
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Let  us  imagine  a  veflel  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder  or  prifm, 
with  fuch  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  it,  that  the  water  in  it  fhould 
tun  out  piecifely  in  twenty-four  hours.  Let  us  imaiune,  fur- 
tuei,  this  water  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  That  twelfth 

part  which  run  out  firft,  would  take  up  only  one  hour  and  about 
two  minutes  in  running;  whereas  that  twelfth  part  which  run 
out  laff,  would  take  up  no  lefs  than  fix  hours  fifty-five  mi¬ 
nutes  and  forty  féconds  ;  and  not  fo  much  as  any  one  of  the 
intermediate  parts  would  take  exadfly  two  hours,  or  the  twelfth 
part  of  twenty-four  hours  *.  Belides,  though  we  fhould  fup- 
pofe  the  running  of  the  water  perfectly  uniform,  this  method 
would  not  fucceed,  even  in  the  mod:  advantageous  fituation,  that 
i>,  under  the  equinoctial  line;  and  the  error  would  be  much 
greater  in  any  other  pofition,  on  account  of  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic,  whole  horary  circles  divide  the  equator  into  un¬ 
equal  parts,  though  they  cut  it  equally  at  the  difiance  of  fifteen 
degrees  from  each  other  f . 

Altai  thefe  reflections,  it  would  be  needlefs  to  add,  that  an 
operation  of  this  kind  fuppofes  an  exadt  knowledge  of  the  an- 


Sextus  Empiricus,  in  relating  this  hiftory,  or  rather  fable,  feems  to  be  fen- 
unle  that  the  water  would  run  fatter  at  the  beginning,  and  flower  towards  the 
end  of  this  operation.  He  even  ufes  this  as  an  argument  againft  the  juftnefs 
ot  the  condufion  from  it.  But  he  was  far  from  imagining  the  error  fo  great  as 
it  really  is.  for  the  firft  of  thefe  divifions  would  not  ex  eed  15»  30";  whereas 
the  latt  would  exceed  103°  59',  according  to  our  calculation.  It  is  only  fince 
G  ugh  elm  ini,  Mariotte,  and  Newton,  laid  down  the  true  principles  of  hy  fau¬ 
nes,  that  we  have  been  able  to  calculate  the  fwiftnefs  with  which  water  runs 
out  of  veJTels  which  empty  themfelves  entirely.  How  abfurd  is  it  then  in  a 
modern  author  to  pretend,  that  thefe  men  who  endeavoured  in  good  carneft 
to  divide  the  zodiac  by  fuch  an  operation  as  this,  were  capable  of  torretfing 

and  fetting  right  the  error  arifing  from  the  running  of  the  water  with  more  or 
lefs  rapidity  ? 


+  Under  the  line,  of  the  equator  which  rife  in  one  hour  above  the 
horizon,  counting  from  the  firft  point  of  the  Ram  or  the  Ealancc,  give  16“ 
23  23''4  of  the  ecliptic,  the  angle  of  inclination  23»  284.  ;  and  in  two 
hours  3D0  of  the  equator  give  330  1'  sf\  of  the  elevation  of  the  fame  point 
in  reference  to  the  ecliptic. 

Bat  if  we  fuppofe  the  obfervator  placed  at  450  north  latitude,  and  that  he 
views  a  ftar  at  the  firft  point  of  the  fign  of  the  Balance,  at  the  intersection  of 
the  ecliptic,  the  equator,  and  the  horizon,  then  15°  of  elevation  with 


rclpect  to  the  equator,  would  only  give  23^-  of  the  ecliptic.  Whereas,  if  the 
obfervator  \iewed  a  ftar  placed  in  the  horizon  at  the  fir  !  point  of  the  Ram, 
*5°  elevation  of  the  equator  would  give  him  270  5f\.  of  the  ecliptic. 
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nual  motion  of  the  fun,  of  the  pofiticn  and  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic.  This  knowledge  could  only  be  attained  by  a  very 
long  courfe  of  obfervations  and  difficult  operations.  No  au¬ 
thor  has  recorded  the  time  when  this  difcovery  was  made  ;  but 
we  cannot  reafonably  refer  it  to  the  firft  ages,  it  being  impof- 
fible  to  arrive  at  it  without  the  knowledge  of  fome  theorems 
in  geometry,  much  too  fublime  for  thefe  ages.  I  have  related 
this  whole  hiftory  of  the  invention  of  the  zodiac,  only  becaufe 
Ï  would  omit  nothing  that  is  to  be  found  in  ancient  authors, 
on  the  origin  of  aftronomy»  Sextus  Empiricus  himfelf  does 
not  feem  to  give  much  credit  to  his  own  ftory  ;  and  except  in 
him,  and  Macrobius,  who  fpeaks  of  it  indeed  more  pofitively, 
we  find  no  traces  of  it  in  ancient  writers.  Ptolemy  does  not 
feem  to  have  had  any  knowledge  of  it.  Hipparchus  fpeaks 
of  it  indeed,  but  oniy  to  refute  it.  It  is  better  to  confefs 
our  ignorance  of  the  methods  originally  ufed  in  dividing  the 
zodiac.  The  divifion  of  it  is  exceeding  ancient,  and  this,  no 
doubt,  is  one  of  the  reafons  that  the  traditions  about  it  are  fo 
obfcure.  If  this  difcovery  had  been  more  modern,  its  hiftory 
would  have  been  better  known. 

This  would  be  the  proper  place  to  fpeak  of  the  names  ori¬ 
ginally  given  to  the  different  conftellations.  But  my  inquiries 
into  that  matter  have  engaged  me  in  fuch  long  difquifitions, 
that  I  think  it  better  to  throw  together  all  I  have  to  fay  on 
that  fubjecft,  in  a  differtation  at  the  end  of  the  fécond  volume, 
than  to  interrupt  the  hiftory  of  the  aftronomical  difcoveries  of 
this  period  *.  I  fhall  do  the  fame  with  regard  to  the  names  of 
the  planets  a.  Thefe  queftions  many  be  confidered  as  a  kind 
of  digreffions,  which  would  only  divert  our  atttention  from 
the  principal  objedl. 

S  E  C  T.  II. 

Of  Planets. 

>~pHE  difcovery  of  the  planets  muft  foon  have  followed,  if  it 
did  not  precede  that  of  the  conftellations  ;  and  it  has  alfo 
a  great  connection  with  the  invention  of  the  zodiac. 

*  See  the  diiTertation  on  the  names  and  figures  of  the  conftellations,  vol.  2. 

£  See  the  differtation  on  the  names  of  the  planets,  ibid. 
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As  foon  as  men  began  to  ftudy  the  difpofition  and  motion  of 
the  liars,  they  would  perceive  that  fome  of  them  had  a  kind 
of  motion  peculiar  to  themfelves,  while  the  reft  of  the  firma¬ 
ment  prefented  always  the  fame  afpetft.  They  would  difcover, 
that  thofe  ftars  which  are  called  planets ,  anfwered  alternately 
to  different  points  of  the  heavens,  and  fucceftively  palled 
through  different  conftellations.  After  fome  years  oblervation, 
they  would  be  fully  convinced,  that  whereas  th*  fixed  ftars  ap¬ 
peared  always  at  the  fame  diftance  from  each  other,  the  poli- 
tion  of  the  planets  varied  both  among  themfelves,  and  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  fixed  ftars*  This  difcovery  would  neceffarily 
bring  them  to  eftablifh  a  difticuftion  between  the  planets  and 
the  fixed  ftars.  They  would  probably  not  be  long  in  giving 
the  former  a  name  expreftive  of  the  inequality  of  their  mo¬ 
tion,  as  they  called  the  latter  fixed  ** 

Some  nations  feem  to  have  difcovered  the  planets  very  early. 
The  Babylonians  and  Egyptians,  it  is  faid,  perceived  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  their  motion  and  that  of  the  fixed  ftars  in  the 
remoteft  ages  b.  This,  I  think,  is  a  fufticient  authority  for 
placing  the  difcovery  of  the  planets  in  that  period  which  is 
the  fubjedt  of  the  firft  part  of  our  work. 

The  difcovery  of  all  the  planets  was  not  made  at  once.  Such 
as  are  moft  remarkable  for  their  luftre,  and  the  inequality  of 
their  motions,  would  be  firft  taken  notice  of,  and  this  would 
lead  to  the  difcovery  of  others.  For  this  reafon,  I  am  perfua- 
ded,  that  Venus  was  the  firft  ftar  found  to  be  a  planet,  as  it 
has  both  thefe  qualities  in  the  higheft  degree.  Accordingly, 
Venus  attracted  the  notice  of  the  rudeft  nations,  as  we  fhall 
fee  by  and  by. 

Mars  was  probably  the  fécond  ftar  ranked  among  the  planets. 
Its  luftre  is  commonly  lefs  ftriking  than  that  of  Venus,  but  in 
its  perigæum  it  may  difpute  with  that  planet  in  brightnefs  f . 
Befides,  the  inequality  of  its  motions,  fometimes  direct  and 
fometimes  retrograde,  is  very  remarkable.  Mars,  then,  it  is 
likely,  was  very  foon  put  in  the  number  of  the  planets. 

•  Planet  comes  from  a  Greek  word  which  fignifys  to  'wandtr. 

b  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  91. 92.  ;  Lucian,  de  aitrolog.  p.  362.;  Simplicius  in  libr.  2. 
Arift.  de  c.tlo,  folio  117.  rJtr\o. 

I  We  might  have  feen  th îe  in  September  1751. 

Vol.  I.  Ii 
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It  would  not  be  long  before  Mercury  was  placed  in  this  clafs, 
on  account  of  his  brightnefs  and  the  celerity  of  his  motion. 
Though  it  is  not  probable  that  Mercury  was  fo  foon  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  the  fixed  liars,  as  either  Mars  or  Venus,  as  he  is  the 
final  Jell  of  all  the  planets,  and  almoff  conftantly  plunged  in 
the  rays  ol  the  fun,  never  departing  from  that  luminary  above 
28  degrees.  It  was  only  for  a  little  v/hile,  in  his  greatelf  elon¬ 
gation,  that  they  could  perceive  and  examine  his  motions.  We 
find  however,  that  Mercury  was  anciently  known  to  the  Ba¬ 
bylonian  and  Egyptian  aftronomers.  It  is  true,  thefe  nations 
were  very  happily  fituated  for  viewing  that  planet,  both  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ferenity  of  the  climate,  and  the  pofition  of  their 
countries,  which  is  favourable  for  making  obfervations  on 
Mercury,  for  the  lefs  oblique  the  fphere  is,  it  is  the  eafier 
to  difeern  that  planet,  difengaged  from  the  rays  of  the  fun. 

Though  Jupiter  is  remarkable  for  his  bulle  and  brightnefs, 
"vet  tne  nrfi  allionomers  would  be  deceived  by  the  great  length 
of  his  revolutions.  As  he  deferibes  a  very  large  circle  in  the 
zodiac,  and  takes  near  twelve  years  to  accomplifh  his  revolu¬ 
tion  *,  the  great  fpace  of  time  which  he  took  to  pafs  through 
one  fign,  would  make  him  be  long  confounded  with  the  fixed 
liars.  It  required  a  great  many  obfervations  to  difeover  his 
change  of  place,  and  it  would  be  long  before  he  was  ranked 
among  the  planets  f . 

Thefe  reafons  which  have  made  us  imagine  it  would  be 
long  before  Jupiter  was  ranked  among  the  planets,  will  hold 
Hill  ftronger  with  refpe&  to  Saturn.  Of  all  the  planets,  he  is 

the  g  re  ate  k  diftance  from  the  fun,  deferibes  the  Iargeff  cir- 
cl.„,  and  takes  the  longefi  time  in  performing  a  revolution. 
He  is  near  thirty  years  in  accomplilhing  one  revolution  J,  two 
years  and  fix  months  in  paffing  through  one  fign.  The  aftro- 
nomers  obferving  this  flar,  for  feveral  years  together,  nearly  in 
the  fame  place,  would  long  believe  it  to  be  fixed.  They  would 
be  deceived  by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  change  in  his  pofition  in 


*  Eleven  years  and  330  days. 

t  ,It  may  perhaps  be  laid,  that  the  rétrogradations  of  Jupiter  would  difeo- 

yei  ÎTV?  ue  1  p  anef  fooner  than  we  have  fuppofed.  They  are  indeed  very 
/ein.u  'ao.e  But  I  doubt  whether  the firjt  aftronomers  obferved  them.  They 
had  nota  fuffîciçnt  degree  of  knowledge  to  take  notice  of  thefe  phenomena, 
f  1  wenty-miie  years  and  1 50  days. 
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the  courfe  of  one  year.  Befides,  Saturn  is  a  very  fmall  planet 
in  appearance,  and  has  very  little  luftre.  For  thefe  reafons,  I 
am  perfuadcd  that  Saturn  was  the  laft,  IVlercury  perhaps  ex¬ 
cepted,  of  the  planets  whofe  motion  was  difcovered. 

After  they  had  made  fome  obfervations  on  the  planets,  they 
would  come  to  remark,  that  though  they  were  continually 
changing  their  place,  yet  their  motions  were  regular  and 
periodical,  and  that  they  never  Grayed  beyond  a  certain  point 
from  the  equator,  either  to  the  north  or  fouth.  This  difco- 
very  would  caufe  them  to  fix  their  attention  particularly  on 
that  part  of  the  heavens  where  thefe  planets  conftantly  move  ; 
and  as  this  too  is  the  region  in  which  the  fun  performs  his 
annual  revolutions,  their  obfervations  on  the  motion  of  the 
planets  would  make  them  alfo  better  acquainted  with  the 
courfe  of  the  fun.  I  have  made  this  oblervation  before,  in 
fpeaking  of  the  origin  of  the  zodiac  « .  We  may  confider  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  planets  and  their  peculiar  motions,  as  a  new 
proof  of  the  early  arrangement  of  the  fkrs  into  conftellations. 
For  it  was  only  by  means  of  the  conftellations,  that  is,  by 
comparing  the  planets  with  the  fixed  ftars,  that  they  could  dis¬ 
cover  the  motion  and  courfe  of  the  planets  ;  and  this  we  have 
feen  yvas  difcovered  by  feveral  nations  in  very  ancient  times  «». 

ARTICLE  III. 

Geometry . 


J  Have  already  faid,  that  the  origin  of  arithme  tic,  geometry, 
and  mechanics,  was  as  ancient  as  the  divifion  of  lands, 
which  is  a  fufficient  evidence  of  their  great  antiquity  e.  I 
obferved  alfo,  how  very  rude  and  impcrfeift  the  arithmetic  of 
the  firft  ages  was.  This  oblervation  is  equally  applicable  to 
geometry.  This  had  its  ftate  of  infancy  as  well  as  other 
fciences.  It  required  a  long  time  to  bring  it  from  its  firft  rude 
beginnings  into  any  regular  fyftem. 

In  the  ages  wc  are  now  examining,  mankind  was  fo  much 

f  Supra,  c.  2.  p.  210. 

eiwac'cd 


e  Supra,  p.344. 


à  Supra,  p.  249. 
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engaged  in  providing  againft  their  various  and  prefiing  wants, 
that  they  could  not  give  their  minds  to  fuch  fublime  and  ab- 
ftraàed  fpeculations  as  were  neceffary  to  bring  geometry  to 
that  high  degree  of  perfection  to  which  it  has  now  arrived. 
Such  fpeculations  require  great  leifure,  and  leifure  is  the 
fruit  of  plenty.  1  hole  who  formed  the  firft  focieties,  would 
ftudy  geometry  no  further  than  was  indifpenfably  neceffary. 
Let  us  then  examine  what  parts  of  geometry  were  fuited  to 
their  moft  urgent  occafions,  and  we  fhall  difcover  the  true 
origin  of  this  icience. 

Geometry  is  commonly  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  lon- 
gimetry,  planimetry,  and  ftereometry,  anfwering  to  the  three 
dimensions  of  extenfion,  the  meafuring  of  which  is  the  object 

of  this  Lienee. 

Longimetry,  the  firft  and  moft  fimple  of  thefe  parts,  con- 
fiders  only  length,  and  confifts  in  meafuring  ftraight  lines.  This 
branch  of  geometry  is  almoft  as  ancient  as  the  world  itfelf.  I 
might  bring  many  proofs  of  this,  but  I  fhall  content  myfelf 
with  one  which  appears  unanfwerable.  The  feriptures  tell 
us,  that  Nimrod  built  feveral  cities.  I  fhall  admit,  that  the 
buildings  in  thefe  cities  were  very  defect ive,  both  in  fymmetry 
and  folidity.  Let  them,  if  you  will,  be  deemed  rather  mere 
huts  than  houfes  :  yet  ftill  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  thefe 
edifices  muft  have  been  large  enough  to  lodge  each  one  fa¬ 
mily,  and  high  enough  to  admit  their  inhabitants  without  dif¬ 
ficulty.  It  was  neceffary,  therefore,  to  cut  the  pieces  of  wood 
which  compofed  them,  into  fuch  lengths  as  were  fuited  to  the 
feveral  ufes  for  which  they  were  deftgned.  It  is  undoubtedly 
for  this  reafon,  that  the  greateft  part  of  long  meafures,  as 
the  fathom,  the  foot,  the  inch,  and  the  cubit,  which  is  per¬ 
haps  the  moft  ancient  of  all  meafures,  have  a  plain  reference  to 
the  ordinary  length  of  the  human  body,  or  fome  of  its  parts. 

Planimetry,  or  the  meafuring  furfaces,  is  not  by  much  fo 
fimple  as  longimetry.  For  though  ftraight  lines  may  be  infi¬ 
nitely  various  as  to  their  length,  yet  their  nature  is  conftantly 
the  fame,  and  they  may  be  always  compared  with  each  other  by 
fuperpofition,  in  which  the  whole  practice  of  longimetry  confifts. 
We  may  ftill  apply  a  length  already  known  and  determined,  to 
that  which  we  have  to  meafure.  But  this  cannot  be  done 

with 
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with  furfaces,  the  meafuring  of  winch  is  the  object  of  plani¬ 
metry. 

The  triangle  and  parallelogram  are  the  fimpieft  of  fuperfi- 
cial  figures  ;  vet  we  can  eafily  imagine  an  infinite  number  of 
triangles  and  parallelograms  equal  to  each  other,  which  can¬ 
not  be  applied  to,  or  placed  npon  each  other  ;  which  is  the 
natural  wav  of  determining  their  equality  or  inequality.  Their 
relation,  therefore,  can  only  be  difeovered  by  a  kind  of  mental 
fuperpofition,  and  a  chain  of  confequences,  whofe  connection 
with  their  firft  principles  is  not  feen  at  one  view.  Planime¬ 
try  therefore,  which  comprehends  furveying  and  levelling,  was 
probably  not  invented  till  focieties  had  attained  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  liability  and  improvement.  They  mufl  have  had  feme 
knowledge  of  this  before  the  deluge  ;  but  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
antediluvian  difeoveries  in  geometry  perilhed  in  that  terrible 
cataflrophe.  All  that  mankind  knew  of  this  matter,  in  the 
period  we  are  now  upon,  fcarce  deferved  the  name  of  an  art. 
This  is  evident  by  a  fa£l  acknowledged  by  all  antiquity.  More 
than  1 500  years  after  this  period,  very  plain  theorems,  with¬ 
out  which  the  meafuring  of  furfaces  mull  have  been  defective, 
were  confidered  as  the  greatell  efforts  of  the  human  mind  *. 

Planimetry  owes  its  origin  chiefly  to  the  diviiion  of  lands. 
As  foon  as  political  focieties  were  formed,  it  was  necefiary  to 
fix  the  extent  of  inheritances.  T  his  gave  rife  to  the  cuffom 
of  pointing  out  the  quantity  of  territory  which  belonged  to  each 
inhabitant  of  a  country,  by  land-marks,  and  fuch  figns  ;  a  cu- 
ftom  which  prevailed  in  the  moil  remote  antiquity f.  But 
thefe  figns  and  marks  were  liable  to  be  removed  or  displaced 
by  various  accidents.  It  was  necefiary  to  contrive  fome  me¬ 
thod  to  replace  them  in  their  former  pofition.  1  his  probably 
introduced  fome  rude  inaccyrate  pradlice  of  planimetry,  T  hefe 
practices  would  be  gradually  improved,  by  the  neceflity  there 
would  be  of  dividing  inheritances  among  a  number  ot  heirs, 
at  the  death  of  the  pofieffors.  The  neceflity  of  meafuring  ot 

*  See  Diog.  Laert  .  in  Pythag.  fegm.  n. 

Pythagoras  facrificed  an  ox.  when  he  invented  the  32d  prop,  of  book  X.  of 
Euclid.  See  hi  ft .  narrat.  de  ortu  &  progrelTii  mathef.  apud  Tacquet  elamenta 
geomet.  Amftelod,  in  120  1683. 

f  See  fupra,  p.  31. 
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land  was  fo  great,  and  the  practice  of  it  fo  frequent,  that  it 
would  foon  be  much  improved,  and  deferve  the  name  of  an  art. 
Geometry,  according  to  its  etymology,  properly  fignifies  the 
art  of  me  a  faring  land.  This  fcience  probably  obtained  this 
name,  becaufe  land-furveying,  or  practical  planimetry,  was 
the  firft  branch  of  that  fcience  which  was  reduced  into  an  art. 
Longimetry  is  too  fimple  to  deferve  the  name  of  an  art  ;  and 
ftereometry  too  complex  to  be  cultivated  and  brought  to  per¬ 
fection  before  planimetry. 

W e  find  nothing  in  ancient  authors  to  direCt  us  to  the  ex- 
«iCt  order  in  which  the  fundamental  principles  of  meafuring 
furfaces  were  difeovered.  We  mult  fay  the  fame  of  the  other 
branches  of  elementary  geometry.  So  that  on  this  fubjeCI  we 
can  only  form  fome  conjectures.  They  probably  began  with 
thofe  furfaces  which  are  terminated  by  right  lines,  dnd  amongft 
thefe  with  the  moil  fimple.  It  is  hard  indeed  to  determine, 
which  of  thofe  furfaces  which  are  terminated  by  a  fmall  num¬ 
ber  of  right  lines,  are  the  moil  fimple.  If  we  were  to  judge 
by  the  number  of  fides,  the  triangle  has  indifputably  the  ad¬ 
vantage.  Yet  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  fquare  was  the 
figure  which  firft  engaged  the  attention  of  geometricians. 
It  was  not  till  fome  time  after  this,  that  they  began  to  exa¬ 
mine  even  equilateral  triangles,  which  are  the  moft  regular  of 
all  triangular  figures.  It  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  they  under¬ 
stood  that  re&ilinear  figure  firft,  to  which  they  afterwards  com¬ 
pared  the  areas  of  other  polygons  as  they  difeovered  them.  It 
was  by  this  means  the  fquare  became  the  common  meafure 
of  all  furfaces.  For  in  all  ages,  and  amongft  all  nations,  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge,  the  fquare  has  always  been 
that  in  planimetry  which  the  unit  is  in  arithmetic.  For 
though  in  meafuring  irregular  reCtilinear  figures,  we  are  obli¬ 
ged  to  refolve  them  into  triangles,  yet  the  areas  of  thefe 
figures  are  ftill  given  in  fquare  perches,  fathoms,  feet,  and 
inches. 

There  is  reafon  then  to  think,  that  the  art  of  meafuring 
fquares  was  firft  difeovered.  This  would  naturally  lead  to  the 
knowledge  of  meafuring  right  angles,  and  that  to  the  art  of 
meafuring  rhombs  and  rhomboides.  At  laft  the  method  of 
meafuring  the  areas  of  triangles  would  be  found  out.  This 

would 
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would  facilitate  the  art  of  meafuring  trapeziums,  and  in  gene** 
ral  all  polygons,  whether  regular  or  irregular.  Many  of 
thefe  difcoveries  were  probably  the  effefts  of  fome  lucky  acci¬ 
dent,  rather  than  the  refult  of  a  methodical  inquiry. 

Of  all  the  theories  on  which  the  art  of  meafuring  furfaces 
is  founded,  that  of  angles  was  the  lateft  in  attaining  To  perfec¬ 
tion.  It  is  fufficient  to  convince  us  of  this,  to  confider,  that 
the  definition  which  Euclid  gives  of  an  angle,  at  a  time  when 
elementary  geometry  had  reached  the  higheft  point  bf  perfec¬ 
tion,  has  been  found  defe&ive  by  very  good  judges  in  fuch 
matters  *.  But  though  we  had  not  this  proof,  which  appears 
to  me  conclufive,  we  have  ftill  another  which  would  be  al- 
moft  irrefiftible.  It  is  certain,  that  of  all  the  quantities  which 
are  the  objeft  of  geometry,  the  idea  of  none  of  them  is  fo  ab- 
hraa  and  difficult  to  form  as  that  of  an  angle,  ft  is  not  a 
figure;  it  is  the  relation  of  the  pofition  of  two  Tines,  a  relation 
which  affeas  the  fenfes  but  very  faintly.  In  a  word,  it  is 

much  eafier  to  lay  what  an  angle  is  not,  than  to  determine 
precifely  what  it  is. 

I  have  now  fhewn,  that  the  firft  generations  of  men  could 
not  be  long  unacquainted  with  longimetry.  I  have  alfo  point¬ 
ed  out  in  what  manner,  as  I  imagine,  they  arrived  at  fome 
imperfect  notions  of  planimetry;  but  thefe  notions  were  by 
no  means  fufficient  to  the  praiftice  of  ftereometry.  This 
branch  of  geometry,  the  menfuration  of  folids,  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  la!t  dilcovered.  The  geometricians  of  the  firft  aoc- 
however,  had  probably  fome  little  knowledge  of  this  matter’ 
and  that  much  fooner  than  we  might  at  firft  imagine. 

I  have  proved  in  the  preceding  article,  that  thffonvention  of 
the  balance  was  exceeding  ancient.  The  ufe  of  this  machine 
neceuarily  fuppofes  iome  knowledge  of  the  menfuration  of 
.ohds.  r  or  which  reafon  we  may,  I  think,  conlider  the  art 
of  ufing  weights  and  balances  as  the  occafion  of  the  dfficovcry 
ot  ftereometry,  or  the  menfuration  of  folids. 

I  he  weights  of  bodies  are  according  to  their  folid  contents  ; 
and  when  two  bodies  are  compofcd  of  the  fame  materials,  the 
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proportion  between  their  weights  and  their  magnitudes  is  the 
fame.  They  muft  therefore  have  been  able  to  determine  the 
magnitudes  of  bodies,  and  their  proportions,  before  they 
could  make  weights  which  were  double,  triple,  one  half,  one 
third,  &c.  of  that  which  had  been  taken  for  a  common  mea- 
fure. 

The  fame  reafons  which  inclined  me  to  think,  that  of  all 
furfaces,  the  fquare  was  the  firft  objedt  of  mens  ftudy,  incline 
me  to  believe  alfo,  that  of  all  folids,  the  cube  firft  engaged  their 
attention.  They  probably  took  for  the  common  meafure  of 
weights,  a  cube  of  a  certain  metal,  copper  for  example,  whofe 
fide^was  of  a  known  and  determined  length.  When  they 
weighed  a  quantity  of  any  commodity,  fuppofe  double,  tiiple, 
&c.  of  the  common  meafure,  at  firft  they  put  into  one  of  the 
fcales,  two,  three,  &c.  cubes  at  once.  But  they  would  foon 
perceive  that  it  would  be  more  commodious  to  have  weights 
of  one  piece,  twice,  thrice,  &c.  the  weight  of  the  common 
meafure.  It  would  not  be  long  before  they  found  out,  that, 
in  order  to  procure  fuch,  they  needed  only  to  double,  triple, 
&c,  the  height  of  the  folids  which  they  ufed  as  weights,  lea¬ 
ving  their  bafe  the  fame.  Chance  wrould  probably  lead  them  to 
this  difcovery,  by  one  or  more  cubes  falling  above  another  in 
the  fcale,  and  thereby  forming  a  parallelopipedon  double  or 
triple  the  firft  cube.  Thus  the  knowledge  of  the  cube  would 
lead  to  that  of  the  parallelopipedon,  as  the  knowledge  of  the 

fquare  had  led  to  that  of  the  rectangle. 

This  genealogy  of  the  fir  if  principles  of  the  menfuration  of 

folids  might  be  carried  further,  but  we  have  dwelt  long  enough 
in  the. region  of  probabilities.  We  cannot  be  too  iparing  of 
conjectures.  Let  us  proceed  to  fomething  more  certain,  and 
reprefent  the  few  faint  lights  which  are  to  be  found  in  hiftory  on 
the  origin  and  progrefs  of  geometry.  Let  us  collect  and  ex¬ 
amine  the  few  fahis  which  have  efcaped  the  injuries  of  time. 
This  difquifition  will  give  us  an  opportunity  of  fhewing,  that 
befides  all  we  have  already  faid,  the  practice  of  navigation,  and 
the  ftudy  of  aftronomy,  contributed  much  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  geometry.  According  as  the  feveral  nations  were 
more  or  lefs  addicted  to  navigation  and  aftronomy,  they  ap¬ 


plied  themfelves  more  or  lefs  to  the  cultivation  of  geometry. 
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It  is  unqueftionTle,  that,  in  the  ages  we  are  now  upon,  lè¬ 
verai  nations  had  fome  tincture  of  geometry.  The  Babyloni¬ 
ans,  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  &c.  had  undoubtedly  lome  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  fcicnce  in  very  early 
times.  A  few  fummary  reflections  will  convince  us  of  this. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  Egyptians. 

I  have  already  faid,  that  planimetry,  in  which  levelling  and 
land-meafuring,  the  molt  necellary  and  ufeful  parts  of  geometry, 
are  included,  owed  its  origin  to  the  divifion  of  lands  *.  I  have 
alio  Ihewn  the  neceility  the  firft  political  focieties  were  under 
of  fettling  the  boundaries  of  inheritances11.  The  Egyptians 
were  certainly  one  of  the  nations  which  were  firft  formed  into 
a  regular  ftate.  From  thefe  faCts  we  cannot  but  be  convin¬ 
ced,  that  they  had  fome  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  parts 
of  geometry  in  the  moft  ancient  times, 

I  fhall  not  indeed  take  upon  me  to  fix  the  precife  period 
when  the  Egyptians  reduced  land-furveying  into  an  art.  Jam- 
blicus  places  this  event  under  the  reign  of  the  gods,  that  is, 
in  the  moft  remote  ages  ».  One  thing  is  very  certain,  that 
land-furveying  muff  have  been  foon  known  and  praCfifed  in 
Egypt.  We  have  fomething  more  than  mere  conjedlure  for 
this.  We  find  the  menfuration  and  divifion  of  lands  eftablifh- 
ed  in  Egypt  before  Jofeph’s  arrival  in  that  country.  At  that  time 
every  one  had  his  own  particular  domain  k.  We  fee  too  from 
the  facred  books,  that,  before  this  period,  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  prieffs,  had  been  divided  from  thofe  ol  the  other  inha¬ 
bitants1.  Thefe  facts  neceffarily  fuppofe  the  practice  ol  land- 
meafuring. 

One  difeovery  almoft  always  leads  to  fome  other.  1  he 
Egyptians  did  not  confine  their  inquiries  to  thefe  firft  principles 
of  this  fcicnce  which  neceility  required,  but  carried  their  views 
and  refearchcs  much  further.  "I  he  fimple  menfuration  of 
lands  was  improved  by  them  into  the  fcicnce  ol  all  kinds  of 

*  This  is  confefled  by  the  hiftorians  of  all  civilized  nations.  See  Martini, 
hi  ft.  de  \a  Chin  .1.  i.  p.  18.  19. 

h  Supra.b.  1.  art.  2.  p.  31.  - 

»  In  vita  Pvthag.  c.  29.  p.  T34.  edit,  in  4”.  1707.  See  alfo  Plato  in  Phæd. 
p.  124c.;  Diod,  1. 1,  p.  So.  &  iCj.;  Clem.  Alex,  ltrom.  1.  I.  p.  361  •;  Diog.  Laei  t. 
in  Pvthag.  fegm.  r  1 .  p.  497. 

k  Gen.  c.  47.  v.  2C,  1  Ibid.  v.  it. 
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proportions  reprefented  by  lines..  This  people  inceflantly 
employed  in  the  improvement  of  their  country,  foon  obferved, 
that  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile  did  not  of  themielves  extend 
far  enough,  which  occafioned  many  lands  to  be  uncultivated. 
The  neceffity  they  were  under  of  cultivating  great  quantities 
of  land,  put  them  upon  contriving  methods  of  conducing  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  into  diftant  fields,  which  without  them 
muft  have  remained  barren.  What  we  faid,  in  the  article  oi 
the  arts,  concerning  the  lake  Moeris,  and  the  great  number 
of  canals  made  in  Egypt  foon  after  the  deluge,  cannot  be  yet 
forgotten111.  Works  of  this  kind  require  fome  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  levelling,  and  even  fome  notions  of  the  fimpleft 
parts  of  ftereometry. 

We  know  further,  that  arithmetic  and  geometry  were  the 
favourite  fludies  of  the  Egyptians  u.  Thefe  two  fciences 
were  no  lefs  ufeful  and  neceflary  in  the  affairs  of  life,  than 
they  were  agreeable  to  the  fpeculative  philofophical  genius  of 
the  Egyptians.  Naturally  quick  and  inventive,  that  people 
could  not  fail  to  make  very  rapid  progrefs  in  thefe  two  branches 
of  the  mathematics. 

I  fhall  not  examine  at  prefent,  how  far  the  Egyptians  car¬ 
ried  their  difeoveries  in  geometry.  That  difquifition  will  fall 
in  more  regularly  in  the  third  part  of  our  work.  It  will  be 
more  proper  to  represent  the  fentiments  of  the  ancients,  con¬ 
cerning  the  manner  in  which  geometry  took  its  rife  in  Egypt, 
There  never  was,  fay  they,  any  country  vrhere  the  art  of 
land-lurveying  was  fo  neceifary  as  in  Egypt.  The  yearly 
overflowings  of  the  Nile  muft  have  occafioned  great  confufion 
in  the  boundaries  of  eftates,  taking  from  fome,  and  adding  to 
others,  removing  fome  land-marks,  and  covering  up  others. 
Thefe  continual  changes,  therefore,  obliged  the  Egyptians  to 
contrive  fome  method  to  difeover  and  afeertain  the  quantity  of 
land  belonging  to  each  proprietor,  after  the  retreat  of  the  wa¬ 
ters,  T  hey  could  not  do  this  without  the  art  of  land-mea-* 
Turing,  which,  fay  they,  gave  birth  to  geometry  in  Egypt  a. 

m  Supra,  b.  2.  p,  93.  5c  138.  11  Diod.  1.  ï.  p.  91. 

0  Id.  ibid,;  Strabo,!.  17.  p.  1136,  ;  Proclus  in  Tirn.;  Cafiiodor.  var.  1.  3. 
epift.  52.  &c. 
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This  is  the  opinion  of  the  greateft  part  of  ancient  authors, 
adopted  bv  all  the  ruoderns.  But  this  opinion,  though  very 
plaufible,  is  without  any  (olid  foundation.  It  is  even  incon- 
fi lient  with  that  fpirit  of  induftry  which  the  Egyptians  dif- 
plaved,  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  internal  order  and  im¬ 
provement  of  their  country. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  the  Egyptians  were  obliged 
to  meafure  regularly  every  year  all  the  lands  overflowed  by  the 
Nile.  A  people  fo  wife  and  fo  inventive,  would  certainly  dif- 
cover  fome  method  to  fix  their  land-marks,  fo  as  to  refill  the 
inundations  of  that  river.  This  difcovery  would  be  much 
eafier  than  the  moft  common  methods  of  land-furveying.  Eor 
which  reafon  I  have  not  the  fmallcfl  doubt,  but  that  the  ac¬ 
count  given  us  of  this  matter  by  the  ancients,  is  entirely  with¬ 
out  foundation.  At  prefent,  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  find  no 
neccffity  of  meafuring  their  lands  after  the  overflowings  of 
the  Nile;  the  land-marks  are  not  dillurbed,  and  every  pro¬ 
prietor  knows  what  belongs  to  him,  as  well  after  the  inunda¬ 
tion,  as  he  did  before  v.  In  this  refpecl  Egypt  w*as  the  fame 
in  ancient  times,  as  it  is  at  prefent. 

If  the  ancients  had  but  attended  to  the  manner  of  the  Nile’s 
overflowing,  they  never  could  have  fallen  into  the  miftake  I 
am  now  combating.  They  have  not  confidered  that  that  ri¬ 
ver  does  not  rife  fuddenly,  but  fwells  by  flow  degrees,  foftly 
glides  over  its  banks,  and  lays  Egypt  under  water.  This  can 
occafion  no  diforder  in  their  boundaries,  it  being  eafy  to  fink 
their  land-marks  fo  deep  in  the  earth,  as  not  to  be  difcompo- 
fed  by  a  dream  which  does  not  flow  with  any  great  rapidity. 

p  Voyage  de  l’Egypte  par  Granger,  init.  It  is  true,  this  traveller  adds, 
that  the  land-owners  iet  their  grounds  every  year  to  different  farmers,  and 
as  thefe  new  firmers  take  fometimes  more  and  fometimes  lets  than  their 
predeceffors,  it  becomes  neceflàry  to  meafure  to  each  of  them  the  quantity 
he  farms.  But  this  admeafurement  is  not  oecafioned  by  the  overflowings  of 
the  Nile,  but  by  the  yearly  change  of  farmers. 

They  have  the  fame  cuftom  in  Japan.  The  whole  lands  are  meafured 
immediately  before  feed-time,  and  again  a  little  before  harveft,  from  which 
they  make  a  computation  of  the  product  of  each  fielJ,  to  prevent  the  farm¬ 
ers  impofing  upon  their  landlords.  Thefe  computations,  it  is  faid,  are 
furprilingly  juft.  Hilt,  du  Japon  par  Kœmpfer,  t.  i.  p.  191. 
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Bat  the  ancients  judged  too  haftily  of  the  effects  of  the  over¬ 
flowing  of  the  Nile  by  thofe  produced  by  other  rivers  in  other 
countries.  They  fancied  that  the  fwellings  of  the  Nile  muft 
produce  the  fame  devastation  with  other  rivers  when  they 
fuddenly  burft  their  banks,  and  carried  all  before  them 

The  origin  which  I  have  affigned  to  geometry  among  the 
Egyptians,  is  very  natural,  and  fufliciently  honourable  to  that 
people,  viz.  the  wifdom  and  antiquity  of  their  government. 
There  is  no  occafion  to  have  recourfe  to  chimeras. 

What  I  have  now  faid  of  the  Egyptians,  may  be  applied  to 
the  Babylonians.  Their  monarchy  had  its  origin  in  the  re- 
moteft  ages  i,  and  they  had  pradfifed  agriculture  from  time 
immemorial  r.  The  ancients  are  agreed  alfo,  that  this  people 
were  among  the  firfE  who  ftudied  aftronomy  with  fuccefs 
The  Babylonians,  therefore,  muft  very  foon  have  had  fome 
ideas  of  geometry,  and  fome  knowledge  of  proportions.  For 
how  could  they  make  any  progrefs  in  aftronomy  without  an 
acquaintance  with  certain  principles^  of  geometry  ?  Accor¬ 
dingly  an  author,  who  had  made  antiquities  very  much  his 
ftudy,  and  lived  when  there  were  more  monuments  of  them 
remaining  than  there  are  at  prefent,  afcribes  the  invention  of 
geometry  to  the  Babylonians,  aligning  only  the  fécond  place 
to  the  Egyptians  t.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  very  cer¬ 
tain 

*  Though  the  greateft  part  of  the  ancients  have  fallen  into  the  miftake 
which  I  have  rejected,  there  are  fome  who  have  avoided  it.  Herodotus, 
whofe  fen tîm en ts  are  of  great  weight  in  every  thing  relating  to  Egypt,  is 
of  opinion  that  geometry  was  invented  in  Egypt  on  account  of  that  tribute, 
which  Seioftris  impofed  on  all  the  lands,  1.  2.  n.  109. 

This  author  is  certainly  miftaken  as  to  the  epocha  of  this  invention  ;  it 
was  of  a  much  earlier  date  than  the  reign  of  Sefoftris.  But  it  muff  be  owned 
that  Herodotus  reafons  very  juftly,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  levy  a  tax  upon 
lands  equitably  without  a  menfuration  of  the  quantity  of  their  feveral  di- 
yi fions.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  this  gave  life  to  geometry,  than  the 
imaginary  confufion  occaiioned  by  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile, 
a  Supra,  b.  1 .  art.  3.  p.  38.  '  Supra,  b.  2.  p.  86.  &  87. 

f  Supra,  1  3.  chap,  2.  art.  2.  p.  214. 
t  Cafiiodor.  var.  1.  3.  epift.  52. 

Fhis  affertion  is  very  inconfiftent  wi  h  the  vain  pretenfions  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  I  his  people,  who  vainly.boafted  that  they  had  fent  colonies  into  all 
parts  of  the  world,  faid  that  Belus  conducted  one  into  Babylon.  That  ha¬ 
ving  fixed  his  relidence  on  the  banks  of  Euphrates,  he  inftituted  an  order 
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tain  that  the  Babylonians  were  very  early  acquainted  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  geometry. 

AVith  refpeét  to  the  Phoenicians,  all  authors  acknowledge 
them  to  have  been  the  firft  and  mod  expert  navigators  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  Navigation  is,  unqueflionably,  that  branch  of  the 
ur.s  and  fciences,  in  which  mankind  have  difplayed  the  great- 
eit  genius  and  invention.  When  we  examine  the  drudture  of 
a  fhip,  the  number  and  variety  of  its  parts,  and  when  we  re- 
how  much  fkiil  is  necellary  to  join  all  thefe  parts  to¬ 
gether  in  the  bed  manner,  we  will  be  fully  convinced,  that 
tnt,  inventors  of  fuch  a  complicated  machine  mull  have  had 
gieat  knowledge  in  mechanics,  and  confequently  in  the  fird 
principles  of  geometry. 

Bm  it  may  perhaps  be  faid,  that  the  fhips  of  thefe  remote 

ages  were  very  inconfiderable,  and  their  condrudtion  required 
not  much  art. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  make  any  comparifon  between  the  fird 
veflels  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  our  modern  fhips.  Yet  we  muft 
not  imagine  they  were  fo  contemptible,  nor  form  our  ideas 
oi  them  fiom  the  little  boats  we  fee  ufed  at  prefent  by  feveral 
nations  in  both  continents.  The  long  voyages  which  the 
1  hoenicians  undertook  upon  the  ocean,  the  great  quantities 
of  meichandife  with  which  their  fhips  were  loaden  u,  are 
quite  inconfident  with  fuch  ideas.  I  repeat  it  again’  that 
it  was  impoffible  for  that  people  to  have  acquired  fo  much 
(kill  in  navigation,  in  the  condru&ing  and  failing  of  fhips, 

by  mere  practice,  without  fome  fydem  of  rules  and  prin¬ 
ciples. 


of  priefis  after  the  Egyptian  model.  Thefe  prierts  were  the  fame  which 
were  atterwards  called  Chaldeans,  and  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy,  in 

ii vIh  th  Rgyptia"S*  ,So  ]t  vvas  from  EgyPb  fay  they,  that  they  de- 
lived  all  their  learning.  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  32.  &  ça, 

.  ?Ut  tbl.s  fa^e  invented  by  the  vanity  of  the  Egyptians,  could  have  been 
|W'vei  b'{  none  but  the  Greeks,  who  were  abfolutely  ignorant  of  the  true 

plblof  Child  Tc  ^  AlU‘  SCC  PcriZ°n'  0rigin*  BahyL  c-i-  »  Stanley,  hi  St. 
u  See  infra,  b.  4.  chap.  2, 
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Mechanics . 


'O  branch  of  the  mathematics  was  fooner  ftudied  and  pfac- 


tifed  than  mechanics.  Navigation,  architecture,  and 
every  other  art  defigned  for  the  fupply  of  all  our  various  wants, 
require  the  aflrftance  of  mechanics.  For  which  reafon  they 
are  denominated  the  mechanic  arts. 

Notwithftanding  this,  mechanics  was  probably  the  laft 
branch  of  the  mathematics  which  was  reduced  into  a  regular 
fyftem,  In  this  refpedt  it  is  much  more  modern  than  geome¬ 
try.  It  might  feem,  therefore,  fuperfluous  to  fpeak  of  this  at 
prefent  as  a  fcience,  which  we  have  already  confidered  as  an 
art.  But  as  the  ufe  of  weights  'and  meafures,  which  we  are 
certain  was  known  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  neceffarijy  fup- 
pofes  the  ufe  of  the  balance,  and  as  the  balance  is  a  kind  of 
machine  which  requires  the  knowledge  of  the  firft  principles 
of  the  equilibrium,  we  cannot  fay  that  the  theory  of  mecha¬ 
nics  was  altogether  unknown  in  the  ages  we  are  now  exami¬ 
ning. 

I  readily  confefs,  that  this  theory  was  moft  imperfect,  and, 
in  general,  that  the  progrefs  of  mechanics  confidered  as  a  fci- 
ence  was  extremely  flow.  I  /hall  not  attempt  to  trace  it  ftep 
by  ftep,  but  content  myfelf  with  pointing  out  the  way  in  which 
I  imagine  the  balance  wras  invented. 

The  firft  men  were  daily  under  the  neceflity  of  cutting 
wood.  Before  the  invention  of  wheel-carriages,  or  the  ufe  of 
beafts  of  burden,  they  were  obliged  to  carry  the  timber  they 
had  cut  upon  their  /boulders.  They  would  foon  obferve,  that 
the  pofition  of  the  pieces  of  timber  which  they  carried,  was 
not  a  matter  of  indifference,  but  fatigued  them  more  or  lefs 
according  as  the  part  which  refted  upon  the  /boulder  was  more 
or  lefs  diftant  from  the  extremities.  As  thefe  pieces  would  fre¬ 
quently  be  nearly  of  an  uniform  thicknefs,  they  would  in  time 
difcover  that  they  carried  them  with  the  greateft  eafe,  when 
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they  fupported  them  by  the  middle.  In  this  pofition,  their 
load  would,  if  we  may  fo'fpeak,  maintain  itfelf  *.  From 
this  they  would  quickly  difcover,  that  a  body  of  an  uniform 
thicknefs  remained  in  a  ftate  of  reft,  when  fupported  or  fufpcnd- 
cd  by  the  middle  of  its  length  ;  but  that  in  every  other  pollu¬ 
tion  the  longeft  end  preponderated.  By  natural  confequence, 
they  would  find  out,  that  when  the  middle  was  the  fuftaining 
point,  it  any  new  weight  was  added  to  either  end,  it  would 
deftroy  the  equilibrium.  This  was  enough  to  fuggeft  the  idea 
of  tne  common  balance.  The  invention  of  fitting  fcales  to 
each  end,  probably  came  from  the  cuftom  of  carrying  large 
bundles  at  the  extremities  of  a  ftick  over  the  fhoulder,  to 
prevent  their  embarrafling  the  free  movement  of  the  limbs  -f. 

When  I  lay  that  the  balance  was  known  in  the  ages  we 
are  now  upon,  I  mean  only  the  common  balance.  I  am  far 
from  thinking  they  had  any  idea  of  the  fteelyard,  or  fuch  like 
machines.  I  will  not  even  affirm,  that  the  balance  of  the  firft 
ages  was  like  ours  compofed  of  a  beam,  of  a  needle  with  two 
cheeks,  and  of  two  fcales.  Perhaps  their  balance  was  no  more 
than  a  beam  fufpended  by  the  middle,  at  one  end  of  which 
they  hung  the  weights,  and  at  the  other  the  goods  which  were 
to  be  weighed.  Nay,  perhaps,  they  contented  themfelyes  with 
placing  a  board  in  equilibrium  on  the  common  centre  of  its 
length  and  thicknefs,  and  then  placing  on  one  fide  the  weights, 
and  on  the  other  the  goods  to  be  v/eighed,  at  equal  diftances 
rrom  that  common  centre.  All  that  we  know  with  certainty, 
is,  that  m  Abraham’s  time  they  had  balances  x.  We  are  at 
liberty  to  luppole  them  as  fimple  in  their  mechanifm  as  we 
pleafe. 

I  might  fpeak  of  feveral  other  machines  which  mud  have 
been  invented  in  the  remoteft  ages.  The  lever  and  the 
wedge,  mu  ft  have  been  in  uie  from  the  very  commence¬ 
ment  of  fociety.  V*  ithout  thefe  they  could  not  have  per- 

* 

*  Tn  this  manner,  we  fee  our  watermen,  every  clay,  carrying  oars/of  a 
great  length  and  thicknefs,  in  equilibiium,  without  being  obliged  to  hold 
them  with  their  hands. 

t  We  daily  fee  country-people  carrying  large  bundles  at  the  end  of  a  flick 
over  their'  fhoulders  in  this  manner. 

1  Gen.  c.  33,  v.  16. 
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formed  feveral  works,  fuch  as  the  tower  of  Babel,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  which  we  know  were  executed  in  the  ages  we  are  now 
confidering. 

We  muft  rank  alfo  different  kinds  of  machines  for  trans¬ 
porting  great  weights,  among  the  firft  mechanical  inventions. 
The  fledge  muft  have  been  the  firft  invented.  'I  hey  would 
next  contrive  to  lay  their  weights  on  rollers  ;  an  invention 
which  nature  herfelf  indicates,  and  which  has  been  ufed  in 
the  remoteft  ages.  They  would  next  reflect,  that  if  they  could 
join  the  fledge  to  the  rollers,  without  impeding  their  turning 
round,  it  would  much  leften  their  labour.  By  thefe  flaps 
they  came  at  laft  to  the  difcovery  of  wheels  ;  and  thus 
the  fledge  gradually  rofe  from  the  ground  into  machines,  with 
two  or  four  wheels.  This  laft  difcovery  may  be  traced  up 
very  high.  Chariots  were  known  in  feveral  countries,  in 
very  ancient  times.  They  were  common  in  Egypt  in  the  days 
of  Jacob  y.  I  may  obferve  further,  that,  according  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  their  wheels  in  thefe  firft  ages  were  not  compofed  of 
fillies  and  fpokes,  but  of  one  folid  piece,  as  the  wheels  of  car¬ 
riages  in  Japan  are  at  prefent  *. 

Befides,  the  make  and  ufe  of,  the  machines  which  I  have 
mentioned,  were  not,  in  the  firft  ages,  diredled  by  any  theory,. 
Mechanics  had  then  no  other  guide,  but  random  trials,  and 
the  beaten  path  of  practice.  W e  fhall  fee  reafon  to  be  of  this 
opinion,  as  we  come  to  fix  the  time  of  each  invention  in  the 

courfe  of  this  work. 

There  is  no  neceffity,  I  imagine,  to  enlarge  any  further  on 
the  origin  and  progrefs  of  mechanics,  confidered  as  a  faience. 
If  any  one,  taking  this  term  in  a  more  extenfive  fenie,  de- 
fires  further  light  into  this  fubjedt,  he  may  find  fatisfacfion, 
in  what  we  have  faid  in  the  article  of  the  arts.  He  may 
alfo,  from  the  plan  which  I  have  laid  down,  amufe  him- 
felf  with  drawing  fuch  confequences  from  each  particular 
invention,  as  may  feem  to  him  moft  fimple  and  natural. 

y  Gen.  c.  41-  v.  4?  c.  45-  v.  19. 

?  Kcempfer,  hi  ft.  du  Japon,  t.  3.  p.  aiS. 
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V • 


Geography. 


^"^Eography  is,  properly,  the  art  of  determining  the  reci¬ 
procal  diftances  of  different  places  on  the  terreflrial 
globe,  their  fituation  with  refpeCt  to  one  another,  and  their 
pofition  with  refpeCt  to  certain  imaginary  points  in  the  hea¬ 
vens.  This  determination  cannot  be  made  with  exactnefs 
and  precifion,  without  the  help  of  aftronomy  and  geometry, 
and  the  continual  ufe  of  fuch  operations  as  are  founded  on 
thefe  fciences.  We  have  juft  been  fhewing  the  great  imper¬ 
fection  of  the  mathematics  in  the  ages  we  are  now  exami¬ 
ning,  and  therefore  we  cannot  entertain  a  very  high  idea  of 
the  geography  of  the  men  of  thefe  times.  We  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  deny  them  fome  {lender  hints  and  confufed  notions  of 
this  fcience.  We  have  before  given  the  name  of  arithmetic 
to  certain  notions  about  the  nature  and  calculation  of  numbers, 
which  may  rather  be  regarded  as  the  effeCf  of  a  kind  of  in- 
ftindl,  than  the  fruit  of  reafoning  and  refle&ion.  I  think  we 
may  venture,  therefore,  to  give  the  name  of  geography  to 
the  methods  praCtifed,  in  the  firft  ages,  for  difeovering  and  de¬ 
termining  the  diflance  and  relative  pofition  of  certain  places. 
Some  fuch  methods  were  fo  extremely  necefiary,  and  men. 
were  obliged  to  fludy  and  fearch  for  them  with  fo  much 
earneftnefs,  that  they  could  not  long  remain  undifeover- 
ed. 

I  have  faid,  in  the  firft  book,  that  the  difperfion  of  fa¬ 
milies  was  the  immediate  confequence  of  the  confufion  of 
tongues.  The  firft  colonies  which  were  formed,  probably 
wandered  from  place  to  place,  till  they  found  a  convenient 
fpot  to  fettle  in.  Such  countries  as  furnifhed  fpontaneoufly 
the  greateft  quantities  of  the  neceflaries  of  life,  would  be  firft 
inhabited.  But  each  climate  contains  but  a  few  of  thefe  fer¬ 
tile  happy  fpots.  They  are  commonly  feparated  from  one 
Vol.  I.  LI  another. 
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another,  by  a  great  extent  of  dry  and  barren  foil.  It  would 
be  long  before  thefe  intermediate  wafles  were  inhabited.  The 
firfl  colonies,  of  eonfequence,  would  remain  feparated  and  at  v 
a  diflance  from  one  another  for  fome  time.  The  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  finding  their  way  through  thefe  uncultivated  de¬ 
fer  ts,  would  deter  the  firfl  men  from  wandering  far  from  their 
habitations.  But  as  loon  as  focieties  were  become  numerous, 
feveral  motives  would  determine  men  to  undertake  more  di- 
flant  journeys.  There  were  then  no  beaten  roads.  The  fear 
qf  lofing  themfelves  would  put  them  upon  contriving  fome 
methods  of  finding  their  way  back  into  their  own  country  in 
cafe  of  need. 

It  ^  probable  they  would  firfl  take  particular  notice  of  the 
obflacles  they  met  with,  fuch  as  marfhes,  rivers,  mountains, 
precipices,  and  impenetrable  forefls.  They  would  remark 
alfo  valleys,  hills,  lakes,  meadows,  rocks,  in  a  word,  every 
thing  that  fenfibly  flruck  their  eyes,  and  might  ferve  as  a 
mark  to  diflinguifh  one  country  from  another.  The  firfl  tra¬ 
vellers  would  contrive  certain  marks  to  know  and  difcover  the 
roads  they  were  to  take,  as  well  as  the  obflacles  they  were  to 
meet  with.  It  would  be  fufficient  for  this  purpofe  to  fet  up 
Hones  or  flakes  at  certain  diflances,  or  to  make  marks  on  the 
barks  of  trees,  as  the  lavages  do  at  prefent  a.  The  ufe  of  fuch 
marks  was  probably  the  firfl  thing  that  gave  men  any  ideas  of 
the  relative  pofition  of  different  diftridls.  Add  to  this,  the 
obfervations  which  they  might  make  on  the  courfe  of  the  fun, 
refpedling  the  pointing  and  direction  of  their  roads. 

The  firfl  travellers,  we  may  be  fare,  would  alfo  take 
particular  notice  of  the  number  of  days  they  took  in  tra¬ 
velling  from  one  diftridt  to  another.  Nothing  more  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  facred  books  than  this  exprefiion,  Such  a  city  is 
fo  many  days  journey  from  fuch  another  city  b.  It  is  in  this 
manner  feveral  nations  flill  compute  the  diflance  of  one  coun- 

a  See  le  voyage  du  Baron  de  h  Hontan,  t.  i.  p.  323;  Mœurs  des  fauvag, 
t,  2.  p.  240.  ;  Voyage  de  Dampier,  t.  4.  p.244. 

b  Gen.  c.  30.  v.  36.  Num.  c.  n.  v.  31.  See. 

Tn  Cæfar’s  time  the  Germans  computed  diftances  by  days  journeys.  De 
hello  Gall.  I,  6.  g.  23. 
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try  from  another.  This  obfervation  of  the  number  of  days 
which  travellers  took  to  pafs  from  one  place  to  another,  was 
the  firft,  and  for  a  long  time  the  only  meafure  of  diftance  be¬ 
tween  the  feveral  parts  of  our  globe. 

Thefe  beginnings  of  geography  then  were  nothing  more 
than  a  kind  of  imperfeéf  guefs  at  the  diftances  and  refpedfive 
fituations  of  certain  countries.  To  this  all  their  inquiries  on  this 
fubjedt  were  probably  confined  for  fome  ages.  But  as  foon  as  thefe 
diftindt  focieties  became  populous,  and  opened  a  frequent  in- 
tercourfe  with  one  another,  thefe  firft  difcoveries  would  be  ren¬ 
dered  more  perfect,  and  new  ones  would  be  made.  Then 
highways  began  to  be  formed,  which  muff  have  contributed 
very  much  to  the  improvement  of  geography.  Befides,  how 
could  men  diredt  their  courfe  through  a  great  extent  of  coun¬ 
try,  without  fome  imperfedt  knowledge,  at  leaf!:,  of  the  por¬ 
tion  of  places,  with  refpedt  to  the  principal  points  of  the 
horizon?  The  obfervation  of  thefe  points  was  ftill  more  ne- 
ceflary,  when  they  traverfed  the  extenfive  deferts  which  in  the 
firft  ages  often  divided  one  nation  from  another.  It  is  even 
difficult  to  conceive  how  thefe  journeys  could  be  frequently 
repeated,  without  fome  rude  kind  of  delineation  or  painting 
of  the  pofition  of  the  feveral  countries  through  -which  they 
were  to  pafs  c.  The  firft  journey  from  one  country  to  another 
was  probably  the  effedt  of  chance,  but  fubfeqiient  ones  would 
be  the  fruit  of  refledtion.  I  am  perfuaded,  therefore,  that,  for 
the  benefit  of  commerce,  fome  method  of  prefend ng  and  de¬ 
lineating  on  fome  durable  materials,  the  obfervations  which 
travellers  had  made  on  roads  and  diftances,  was  very  foon  found 
out.  The  contrivances  of  the  favages  of  America  may  enable 
us  to  form  fome  idea  of  thofe  of  ancient  times.  Thele 
people  have  the  art  of  drawing  on  flcins  or  barks  of  trees,  a 
kind  of  geographical  maps,  more  exadl  than  we  can  well 
imagine  d.  Thefe  they  preferve  in  their  public  repofitories, 
and  have  recourfe  to  them  when  they  have  occafion  c. 

c  L’Efcarbot,  hi  ft.  de  la  N.  France,  p.  371  ;  N.  relat.  de  la  Gafpefie,  p. 
155  ;  Hi  ft.  gen. des  voyag.  t.  3.  p.  104.  8c  417.  t.  2.  p.  499. 

*  Voyage  delà  Hontan,  t.  t.  p.  223..  t.  2.  p.  ie6.  &  icy;  N.  relat.  de  la 
Gafpefie,  p.153.;  Mœurs  d«$  fauvag.  t.  1.  p.  2:5. 

e  Ibid. 
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The  firft  maps,  if  we  may  give  them  that  name,  muft  have 
been  very  imperfeCf.  How  could  the  firft  geographical  pro¬ 
ductions  of  mankind  be  juft  or  exaCf,  when  they  lcarce  had  any 
idea  of  the  moft  effential  operations  of  geometry  and  aftronomy  ? 
Beftdes,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  fpheri- 
city  of  the  earth,  judging  of  its  figure  by  its  appearance.  Not 
being  able  to  carry  the  difcoveries  of  their  reafon  beyond  the 
informations  of  their  eyes,  they  believed  our  globe  to  be  a 
plain  of  an  immenfe  extent.  They  could  not  therefore  have 
the  fmalleft  notion  of  projections  which  is  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  branches  of  the  art  of  drawing  geographical  charts  or 
maps.  Thefe  difcoveries  were  referved  for  ages  greatly  pofterior 
to  thofe  we  are  now  confidering.  In  procefs  of  time,  geometry 
and  aftronomy  adminiftered  thefe  helps  to  geography,  with¬ 
out  which  it  muft  have  remained  in  its  primitive  ftate  of 
imperfection  :  though  it  muft  be  owned,  that  thefe  two 
fciences  were  indebted  for  a  great  part  of  their  progrefs,  to 
the  great  neceftity  men  were  under  of  cultivating  and  impro¬ 
ving  geography. 

There  are  many  other  arguments,  befides  all  we  have  yet 
faid,  to  prove  the  great  antiquity  of  geography.  In  the  ages 
we  are  now  examining,  there  had  been  conquefts,  there  had 
been  divifions  of  territories  among  the  children  of  the  princes 
who  governed  them.  There  had  been  alfo  long  voyages  and 
journeys  by  fea  and  land. 

I  he  ancient  traditions  concerning  the  travels  and  conquefts 
of  Bacchus  and  Ofiris,  the  expeditions  of  Ninus  and  Semi- 
ramis,  the  great  extent  of  the  empire  formed  in  Europe, 
Africa,  and  fome  parts  of  Afia,  by  the  Titans,  are  fo  many 
proofs  of  the  knowledge  which  mankind  had  of  geography 
in  the  firft  ages.  Next  to  travelling,  we  may  confider  war 
as  one  of  the  ftrongeft  motives  to  the  ftudy  of  the  fituation 
and  other  circumftances  of  different  countries.  Without  fome 
knowledge  of  this  fcience,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to 
incamp,  to  march,  and  to  fubfift  an  army.  It  is  true,  that 
lor  the  firft  time  they  muft  have  advanced  at  random.  But 
the  deiire  of  feçuring  a  retreat,  in  cafe  of  a  repulfe,  the  necef- 
fity  of  flaying  longer  in  a  country  than  they  had  defigned, 

the 
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the  ambition  of  fucceeding  in  an  enterprife*  which  had  for¬ 
merly  mifearried  for  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  the 
country,  would  put  them  upon  making  obfervations  for 
their  future  direction,  and  profiting  by  their  firft  difeove- 
ries.  The  experience  of  what  had  happened,  would  con¬ 
tribute  very  much  to  the  invention  of  the  art  of  delinea¬ 
ting  the  refpe&ive  fituations  of  the  countries  which  they  had 
t  raver  fed. 

We  know,  likewife,  that  it  was  a  common  practice  in  the 
primitive  times,  that  when  a  monarch,  at  his  death,  left  fe- 
veral  fons,  the  provinces  which  compofed  his  empire,  were 
divided  amongft  them.  What  is  more  famous  in  hiftory  than 
the  divifion  of  the  world  between  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and 
Pluto  ?  Thefe  remote  events  are  indeed  much  involved  in 
fables,  but  we  may  ffcill  difeern  in  them  the  veftiges  of  the 
cuftoms  of  the  moil  ancient  ages.  But  how  was  it  poflible 
to  make  fuch  partitions  with  any  kind  of  equality,  without 
fome  knowledge  of  the  number,  extent,  quality,  and  fituation. 
of  the  provinces  of  which  an  empire  was  compofed  ?  The 
limits  of  each  province  muff  then  have  been  known  and  fettled. 
This  fuppofes  fome  fort  of  geography. 

Navigation  mud  alfo  have  contributed  very  much  to  the 
origin  and  progrefs  of  this  fcience.  The  migrations  of  fome 
families  from  Afia  and  Egypt  into  Europe,  are  exceeding  an¬ 
cient.  Several  colonies  from  thefe  countries  had  fettled  in 
Greece  before  the  death  of  Jacob  f. 

T  hefe  maritime  enterprifes  are  a  clear  proof  of  the  early 
attention  of  mankind  to  the  fituation  and  diftances  of  coun¬ 
tries.  The  firft  navigators,  no  doubt,  abandoned  themfelves 
very  much  to  chance.  But  it  is  highly  probable,  that  man¬ 
kind  would  take  all  poflible  pains  to  inform  themfelves  as  foon 
as  they  could,  of  the  diftance  and  fituation  of  the  countries 
to  which  they  defigned  to  fail.  After  fome  time,  they  would 
come  to  know  the  courfe  which  they  were  to  (leer,  in  order  to 
arrive  in  one  country  rather  than  in  another,  the  time  that 
would  be  necefl'ary  to  perform  their  voyage,  and  confcquently 
would  condudl  their  fhip  by  this  knowledge. 

f  See  fit  fra,  b.  i .  art.  5.  p.64.  &  67. 
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Though,  in  thefe  firft  ages,  they  kept  as  near  the  coafts 
as  poffible,  yet  they  muft  fometimes  have  loft  fight  of  land, 
and  been  drove  off  to  fea.  We  fee  indeed  in  the  rela¬ 
tons  of  the  ancients,  that  when  a  fhip  was  driven  from  her 
courfe  by  ftorms,  the  crew  were  almoft  always  ignorant  of  the 
coaft  on  which  they  were  caft.  Accordingly,  I  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  that  mariners  were  then  acquainted  with  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  ocean  and  it's  coafts,  as  they  are  at  prefent.  But 
ilill  we  may  affirm,  with  truth,  that,  excepting  in  thefe  unex¬ 
pected  cafes,  mariners  had  then  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  defigned  to  fail. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  improvements  in  geography,  occafioned 
by  military  expeditions,  the  partition  of  empires,  and  naviga¬ 
tion,  I  have  mentioned  the  greateft  part  of  the  hiftorical 
facts  which  prove  the  antiquity  of  this  fcience.  There  are 
ftill  fome  however  yet  unnoted,  which  may  perhaps  ap¬ 
pear  even  more  conclufive  than  thofe  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned. 

Among  the  feveral  fciences  which  the  Egyptians  pretended 
to  have  invented,  they  did  not  forget  geography.  According 
to  their  ancient  traditions,  it  was  Hermes  or  Mercury  who 
taught  them  the  firft  principles  of  this  fcience.  In  the  cata¬ 
logue  which  Clement  of  Alexandria  has  given  us  of  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  Hermes,  there  were  ten  books  which  were  faid  to  be 
the  particular  ftudy  of  the  chief  prieft.  The  fubjecfts  of  thefe 
books  were,  cofmography,  geography,  the  firft  elements  of 
afironomy,  the  chorography  of  Egypt,  and  the  defcription  of 
the  courfe  of  the  Nile  s.  It  is  true,  if  we  had  no  other  au¬ 
thority  but  thefe  books  of  Mercury,  to  prove  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  had  fome  knowledge  of  geography  in  the  moil:  remote 
times,  I  ftiould  not  look  upon  this  fadt  as  very  well  attefted. 
But  I  think  we  may  diicern  evidences  of  this  fcience,  in  the 
relation  which  Mofes  gives  us  of  the  condudt  of  Jofeph,  when 
Pharaoh  had  conftituted  him  his  prime  minifter.  The  facred 
huftorian  reprefents  this  patriarch  vifiting  all  the  different  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Egypt  k.  His  defign  was  to  examine  their  condi- 

8  Strom.  1.  6.  p.  755.  *  Gen.  c.  41.  v.  46, 
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tion,  and  take  proper  meafures  to  fecure  them  againft  the 
fatal  confequences  of  the  feven  years  of  barrennefs.  This 
fa£f  inclines  me  to  think,  that  the  Egyptians  had  very  foon 
found  out  fome  method  of  determining  the  fituation  and  re¬ 
lative  pofition  of  the  different  diftri&s  of  their  empire,  with¬ 
out  which  it  could  not  have  been  divided  into  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  provinces  or  departments  in  the  days  of  Jofeph 

The  facred  books  afford  us  a  flill  more  direél  evidence  of  the 
great  antiquity  of  this  fcience,  in  the  defcription  of  the  ter- 
reftrial  paradife.  When  we  examine  with  attention  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  Mofes  fpeaks  of  this  abode  of  the  firft  man, 
we  difcern  plainly  in  it  all  the  peculiar  characterises  of  a  geo¬ 
graphical  defcription.  He  fays,  that  this  garden  was  fituated 
in  the  country  of  Eden,  towards  the  eaft  ;  that  a  river  went 
out  of  Edcn^  and  then  divided  into  four  branches.  He  de- 
fcribes  the  courfe  of  each  of  thefe  four  branches,  and  names 
the  countries  which  they  watered.  Nay,  he  does  more;  he 
enters  into  a  long  enumeration  of  the  various  productions  of 
each  of  thefe  countries.  He  even  defcribes  them  in  a  very 
particular  manner.  The  facred  hiftorian  does  not  content 
himfelf  with  faying  that  the  country  of  Havilah  produced 
gold  ;  he  adds,  that  the  gold  of  that  country  was  exceeding 
fine.  7  here  too,  fays  he,  is  bdellium,  and  the  onyx-ftone  k. 
Such  circumftantial  defcriptions  prove,  that  geography  had 
made  eonfiderable  progrefs  before  the  days  of  Mofes. 

We  might  draw  very  conclufive  proofs  of  this  from  the 
travels  of  Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob.  Nothing  can  be  more 
diftincff  than  the  defcription  of  the  fituation  and  names  of  the 
different  cities  and  countries  which  thefe  patriarchs  vifited. 
Mofes  could  not  have  given  this  exaCt  account  of  the  topogra¬ 
phy  of  fo  many  countries,  unlefs  care  had  been  taken,  in 
the  remoteft  ages,  to  make  obfervations  on  the  diftance,  fitu¬ 
ation,  and  nature  of  the  different  countries  which  had  been 

*  Gen.  c.  41.  V.  57. 

k  Ibid.  c.  2.  v.  10.  &  feq. 

The  bdellium  is  a  gum  which  diftils  from  a  tree  very  common  in  Arabia 
and  feveral  parts  of  the  eaft,  Pliny  fpeaks  fully  of  it,  l.u.c.  19. 
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di (covered.  Confequently  fome  of  the  fimpieft  operations  of 
geography  were  invented  in  thefe  ancient  times. 

What  we  have  here  faid  of  the  date  of  this  fcience,  may 
fuffice  at  prefent.  Nor  can  we  expect  much  greater  light  into 
this  matter.  The  hiftory  of  the  ages  we  are  now  examining, 
is  not  fo  thoroughly  known,  as  to  enable  us  to  trace  the  pro- 
grefs  of  geography  dep  by  dep.  W  e  know  only  enough  to 
convince  us,  that  feveral  nations,  in  theie  didant  ages,  were 
not  quite  drangers  to  the  fil'd  elements  of  this  mod  ufeful  and 
neceflary  fcience. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

Reflefiions  upon  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  fciences  in  Afia 

and  Egypt. 

117  E  fee  from  all  that  has  been  faid,  that  the  origin  of  the 
fciences  may  be  traced  up  to  the  ages  very  near  the 
deluge,  in  Egypt,  and  in  feveral  parts  of  Afia.  It  would  be 
fuperfluous  to  produce  any  further  proof  of  this.  But  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  examine  why  thefe  nations  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  were  the  firft  who  didinguifhed  themfelves  by  their 
difcoveries. 

The  fciences  could  not  profper,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
progrefs  of  the  arts.  Men  would  labour  to  procure  the  ne- 
ceflarres  of  life,  before  they  thought  of  its  ornaments  and 
fuperfluities.  We  may  compare  the  men  of  the  fird  ages, 
after  the  confufion  of  tongues  and  difperfion  of  families,  to 
the  favage  nations  of  the  prefent  age.  Like  them  they  form¬ 
ed  focieties,  but  thefe  focieties  were  far  from  being  numerous* 
Yet  nothing  but  the  great  number  of  citizens  in  a  {fate  can 
occafion  the  flourifhing  of  the  arts  and  fciences.  According¬ 
ly  we  fee,  that,  in  all  ages,  it  was  great  empires  only  which 
enjoyed  this  advantage.  In  thefe  great  dates,  the  perfection 
of  the  arts,  and  efpecially  of  agriculture,  procured  that  lei— 
fure  to  a  confiderable  number  of  men,  which  is  fo  necedary 
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to  ftudy  and  fpcculation.  Thefe  men,  relieved  of  all  thought 
and  care  about  the  neeefiaries  of  life,  found,  their  minds  at 
liberty  to  take  a  nobler  flight,  and  exert  all  the  force  of  their 
genius  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  fciences.  Hence 
it  was  that  fome  nations  made  greater  and  more  rapid 
progrefs  than  others,  which  were  net  fo  well  civili¬ 
zed. 

The  Babylonians,  Aflyrians,  and  Egyptians,  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  formed  into  regular  well-conftituted  Hates, 
before  any  other  ancient  nations.  They  were  confequently 
fooner  civilized,  and  applied  themfelves  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts  and  fciences.  Their  progrefs  in  thefe  ftudies'  would  be 
the  more  rapid,  as  thefe  empires  were  not,  as  far  as  we 
know,  difturbed  by  any  wars  or  tumults.  It  is  certain,  that 
the  Egyptian  monarchy,  in  particular,  enjoyed  the  moft  pro¬ 
found  tranquillity  from  the  beginning  l. 

Babylonia,  Aflyria,  and  Egypt,  by  this  means,  would  foon 
become  very  populous.  A  populous  and  well-governed  Hate  muft 
foon  acquire  plenty.  This  plenty  and  tranquillity  which  the 
Babylonians,  Aflyrians.,  and  Egyptians  enjoyed  in  the  fml 
ages  after  the  flood,  fet  their  minds  at  eafe  to'purfuc  their 
ftudies,  and  even  engage  in  the  moft  abftracft  inquiries.  In 
each  of  thefe  empires  there  were  great  numbers  of  citizens 
who  found  themfelves  exempted  from  all  the  laborious  de¬ 
prefling  offices  of  life.  This  eafe-  and  leifure  enabled  fome 
of  them  to  devote  their  whole  lives  to  lludy.  This  is  a  re- 
fledlion  which  has  not  efcaped  the  heft  writers  of  antiquity. 
Arlftotle,  inquiring  into  the  native  country  of  the  fciences, 
declares  that  they  muft  have  had  their  origin  in  thofc  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  great  leifure.  This  is 
the  reafon  which  he  gives  for  the  great  progrefs  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  had  made  in  mathematics.  In  that  country,  fays  he,  the 
priefts  applied  themfelves  wholly  to  ftudv  r-. 

The 

i  Strnbo,  V  17.  p.  1174. 

*"  Metaphyf.  I.  1.  (;.  1.  p.  840. 

The  prielts  in  E^ypt  were  the  foie  depofi taries  cf  their  hiflgry  and  feien- 
Voi.  I.  3\I  ip  çe* 
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The  fame  reafons  will  hold  good  with  refpedl  to  the  Baby- 
lonians.  Among  that  people,  the  Chaldeans  formed  a  body  dif- 
tindl  from  the  reft  of  the  citizens  ».  Their  way  of  life  very 
much  refembled  that  of  the  Egyptian  priefts.  Study  was  their 
only  bufinefs,  The  laws  exempted  them  from  every  other 
funélion  °.  Such  inftitutions  could  not  but  contribute  oreat- 
ly  to  the  improvement  of  human  knowledge.  But  fuch  infti- 
tutions  could  only  take  place  in  great  and  populous  ftates, 
which  could  allow  a  confiderable  number  of  their  citizens  to; 
enjoy  that  repofe  and  leifure  fo  neceftary  to  the  ftudv  of  the 
arts  and  fciences. 

The  Phoenicians  are 9  ap  exception  to  this  general  rule. 
Though  a  fmal!  nation,  they  were  very  foon  illuftrious  for 
their  knowledge  and  their  difcoveries.  7ffie  occafton  of  the 
uncommon  excellence  of  this  people  in  the  fciences,  was  their 
peculiar  turn  and  early  inclination  to  commerce  and  navi¬ 
gation  r.  To  fucceed  in  this,  various  branches  of  knowledge, 
fuch  as  arithmetic,  aftronomy,  geography,  geometry,  and 
mechanics,  were  abfolutely  neceftary.  For  which  reafon, 
though  it  was  not  poffible  that  any  confiderable  number  of 
the  Phoenicians  could  enjoy  fuch  a  degree  of  leifure,  as  ta 
give  themfelyes  entirely  up  to  the  ftudy  of  the  abftraded  fci¬ 
ences  ;  yet  the  whole  ftate  being  engaged  in  a  way  of  life 
which  required  the  knowledge  of  thefe  fciences,  every  indi¬ 
vidual  would  contribute  fomething  to  their  improvement. 

It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  difcover  why  the  fciences  had 
their  origin  in  thofe  countries  which  were  ftrft  civilized.  Hi- 
ftory  confirms  the  reafons  we  have  given  for  this.  In  the  ages 
we  are  now  conftdering,  v/e  ipeet  with  fcience  and  learn¬ 
ing  only  in  Egypt,  and  fome  parts  of  Ana.  For  the  fame 
reafon  alfo,  the  European  nations  have  furnifhed  us  no  mate¬ 
rials  for  this  part  of  our  work.  It  was  much  later  before  thefe 
countries  were  well  peopled,  before  their  inhabitants  were  ci- 

ces.  When  Herodotus,  Plato,  Diodorus,  relate  any  fa&,  they  always  tell 
in  they  received  it  from  the  mouth  of  the  priefts. 

«  Strabo,  1.  1 6.  p.  1090.  °  Diod,  h  2,  p,  142. 

r  Sep  infra,  b.  4.  c,  2. 
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viîized,  and  formed  into  regular  ftates  and  kingdoms.  Be- 
fides,  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Europe  fecm  to  have  had  lefs 
genius  for  difcovery  and  invention  than  the  eaflern  nations* 
They  knew  nothing  of  arts  or  fciences  till  after  the  arrival  of 
colonies  among  them  from  Afia  and  Egypt.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
fon  that  the  hiftory  of  Europe  is  almoft  quite  barren,  till  the 
arrival  of  thefe  colonies. 

We  may,  however,  obferve  that  the  progrefs  of  the  arts 
and  fciences  in  the  firft  ages  was  exceeding  flow,  even  among 
thofe  nations  who  purfued  them  with  the  greatelf  conflancy 
and  keennefs.  The  tedious  imperfect  methods  they  had  of 
recording  their  thoughts,  muft  have  formed  a  very  great  ob- 
ftacle  to  the  improvement  of  human  knowledge.  Eor  many 
ages  mankind  knew  no  better  ways  of  writing  than  painting 
and  hieroglyphics  <5.  Both  thefe  ways  of  writing  are  extremely 
defective.  They  are  capable  only  of  reprefenting  fenfible  ob¬ 
jects.  Symbols  are  quite  unfit  for  communicating,  with  pre- 
cilion,  abftradt  ideas.  For  which  reafon,  mathematics  in 
particular  could  make  but  little  progrefs,  till  after  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  alphabetical  writing. 

This  invention  has,  no  doubt,  contributed  infinitely  to  the 
perfection  and  progrefs  of  the  fciences.  Yet  at  firlt  its  utility 
muft  have  been  inconliderable.  It  is  only  by  communicating 
their  ideas  that  men  can  improve  their  difcoveries.  But  the 
mere  invention  of  letters  was  not  furHcient  for  this  purpofe. 
They  wanted  fome  kind  of  matter,  flexible,  and  eafily  tranf- 
ported,  on  which  they  might  write  long  difcourfes  with  eafe 
and  expedition.  This  was  not  difcovered  till  long  after.  Mar¬ 
ble,  done,  brick,  metals,  wood,  See.  were  at  firft:  ufed  for 
writing,  or  rather  ingraving  upon  r.  When  fo  much  time 
was  necefTary  to  write  a  few  lentences,  it  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  fciences  fliould  make  a  very  rapid  progrefs. 
B elides,  thefe  kind  of  books  could  not  be  tranfported  from 
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place  to  place,  but  with  great  difficulty.  Accordingly  we 
find  that  the  fciences  remained  in  a  flate  of  great  imperfec¬ 
tion  among  all  the  ancient  nations,  of  which  we  fhall  find 
more  than  fufficient  proof  in  the  courfe  of  this  work.  Human 
knowledge  has  made  greater  progrefs  within  thefe  laft  hun¬ 
dred  years,  than  in  all  antiquity  ;  which  is  chiefly  owing  to 
the  expeditious  and  eafy  methods  we  have  of  communicating 
mnd  publifhing  all  our  difcoveries. 
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Of  Commerce  and  Navigation. 


IT  is  unneceflary  to  difplay  the  great  importance  of  com¬ 
merce,  or  enumerate  the  advantages  which  mankind 
have  in  all  ages  derived  from  it.  Every  one  knows,  that  it 
is  the  foul  and  fupport  of  ftates  ;  the  chain  which  unites  all 
nations  and  climates.  To  produce  all  thefe  advantages,  it 
was  neceffary  to  open  a  communication  between  the  feveral 
parts  of  this  terraqueous  globe,  by  inventing  the  art  of  tra- 
verfing  the  Teas  which  feparate  one  part  of  it  from  another. 
Commerce,  therefore,  is  indebted  to  navigation  for  ks  great- 
eft  fuccefs,  and  navigation  is  reciprocally  indebted  to  com¬ 
merce  for  all  its  improvements  and  difeoveries.  Thefe  two 
objects  mutually  fupport  each  other.  They  are  always  feen  to 
flourifh  or  to  fall  together.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be  well 
confidered  feparately.  Yet,  as  it  was  commerce  that  gave 
birth  to  navigation  as  an  art,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with 
commerce. 


C  El  A  P.  L 

Of  Commerce. 


TH  E  origin  of  commerce  is  almoft  as  ancient  as  that  of  fo- 
cieties.  The  inequality  with  which  the  produirions  of 
nature  are  diftributed  in  each  country,  gave  occafion  to  traffic 
among  mankind.  Commerce  begun  by  exchanges  between 
particular  perlons,  and  by  How  degrees  it  fpread  from  village 
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to  village,  city  to  city,  province  to  province,  kingdom  to  king¬ 
dom,  till  at  laft  it  comprehended  and  united  the  whole  world; 
Neceftity  was  the  parent  of  commerce.  The  deftre  of  pro¬ 
curing  conveniences,  nourifhed  and  gave  it  ftrength.  Cove- 
toufnefs,  luxury,  and,  above  all,  a  take  for  fuperflulties,  brought 
it  at  length  to  the  higheft  perfection. 

Agriculture  and  induftry  are  the  foundations  of  commerce*, 
In  the  firft  ages,  when  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  were  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  moil  neceftary  arts,  and  led  a  life  but  little  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  beafts,  traffic  and  commerce  were  quite 
unknown.  Modern  travellers  have  met  with  nations  who  are 
kill  in  this  deplorable  condition  a.  Families  being  by  infenfibie 
degrees  reunited,  thefe  infant  focieties  were  chiefly  taken  up 
in  providing  the  neceftary  means  of  their  fubfiffence.  From 
thence  a  certain  intercourfe  and  communication  muff  have 
commenced  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  fame  country.  Such 
unqueftionably  was  thé  firft  origin  of  commerce. 

Commerce  confifted  at  firft  in  the  exchange  of  thofe  things 
which  are  moil  neceftary  to  human  life.  One  who  had  killed 
a  great  many  beafts  in  hunting,  exchanged  their  flefh  and 
ikins,  for  the  honey  and  fruits  which  his  neighbour  had  ga¬ 
thered  in  the  woods.  The  hufbandman  exchanged  a  part  of 
his  grain,  for  wine  and  oil,  &c.  Several  nations  on  the  coafts 
of  Africa,  ail  the  lavages  of  America,  and  fome  of  the  people 
of  Afta,  ftill  retain  this  primitive  practice,  of  giving  their 
fuperfluities  for  thofe  things  which  they  want,  or  which  they 
have  not  in  fufficient  quantity.  Commerce  is  carried  on  by 
all  thefe  nations  at  prefent,  as  it  wms  in  the  primitive  ages, 
that  is,  by  exchange. 

Originally  they  had  no  fettled  rule  for  appretiating  their 

commodities.  Opinion  alone  determined  their  value  and  their 

price.  They  judged  by  the  eye  of  the  quantity,  weight,  and 

bulk  of  the  goods  they  had  a  mind  to  exchange,  This  was  the 

only  way  of  traffic  known  in  the  bland  of  Formofa,  when  the 

Dutch  firft  difeovered  it  b.  It  is  ftill  pradtifed  in  feveral  coun- 

* 

»  Recueil  des  voyages  qui  ont  fervi  à  l’établiiTement  de  la  compagnie  des  In¬ 
des  Holland.  î.  4.  p.  586. 

b  Rep.  des  lettr.  t.  33.  p.  523,  4 
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tries.  Gold  is  to  this  day  the  principal  merchandife  of  Ethi-r 
opia.  .  The  greateft  trade  in  it  is  carried  on  at  Sofala.  This 
tiade  is  not  managed  by  weights  and  meafures,  but  only  by 
the  eflimation  of  the  eye  c.  It  is  the  fame  in  fome  parts  of  the 
Eaft  Indies  d. 

In  proportion  as  focieties  were  polifhed,  the  objets  of  com¬ 
merce  were  multiplied  and  diverflfied.  The  wants  of  nature 
gave  birth  to  the  mold  neceflary  arts.  Thefe  were  foon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  arts  admin iftering  to  luxury  and  fuperfluity. 
New  wants  were  invented,  as  foon  as  new  arts  were  difcover- 
cd  ;  and  mankind  cherifbed  new  taftes  and  inclinations,  when 
they  had  found  out  the  means  of  gratifying  them.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this,  commerce  was  extended  and  increafed.  It  then 
became  neceflary  to  find  out  fome  more  certain  method  of 
judging  of  the  value  of  commodities,  than  by  the  eye. 

I  have  fhown  in  the  article  of  geometry,  how  the  firft  attempts 
in  architedure  produced  the  feveral  meafures  of  length,  and 
that  thefe  meafures,  for  the  moll  part,  bore  a  relation  to  the  flze 

or  fome  of  its  parts  c.  It  was  eafy-to 
apply  thefe  meafures  to  determine  the  bulk  of  the  greateft  part 
of  folid  bodies.  Thus  menfuration  by  fathoms,  ells,  See.  was 
very  early  pradifed.  It  was,  no  doubt,  more  difficult,  and  re¬ 
quired  more  refledion,  to  difeover  the  method  of  meafuring 
liquids.  It  could  not,  however,  be  very  hard  to  find  out,  that 
they  might  determine  the  quantity  of  grain  or  liquids,  by 
forming  veflels  of  certain  dimenflons,  according  to  the  lineal 
meafures  already  known. 

The  primitive  traders  had  nothing  now  to  do,  but  to  find 
out  fome  method  to  fet  a  value  upon  metals  and  fome  other 
bodies  which  could  net  well  be  fubjeded  to  lineal  or  liquid 
meafures.  I  he  difeovery  of  weights  and  balances  mu  ft  have 
cofl  a  greater  expen fe  of  thought,  than  thofe  meafures  we 
have  mentioned.  I  he  relation  between  the  weight  of  a  body 
and  its  folid  contents,  is  not  quite  fo  obvious,  as  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  lineal  meafures,  or  the  equality  of  the  dimenflons  of 

c  Hnet.  hift.  du  conrnerce.,  p. 

Voyage  de  Dampier,  r.Y  p.  m. 

c  Su  fra,  $).  3.  chap.  2.  art.  3.  p.  2jz. 
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a  vefTel,  and  of  the  quantity  of  liquids  it  can  contain.  Be-^ 
jfides,  fuppofing  this  relation  already  known,  it  required  much 
confideration  and  many  trials  to  invent  inkruments  proper  far 
weighino:  bodies.  Yet  we  fee  that  the  invention  of  the  balance 
was  extremely  ancient,  fince  we  find  it  was  known  in  the 
days  of  Abraham  f.  I  have  propofed,  in  the  preceding  book, 
fome  conjedlures  concerning  the  invention  of  that  machine,  to 
which  I  have  nothing  to  add  at  prefent  e.  I  fhall  only  obferve, 
that  ftones,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  were  the  krk  bodies  ufed 
as  weights  K 

The  invention  of  weights  and  meafures  would  neceffarily 
introduce  great  changes  into  the  way  of  trade,  and  contribute 
greatly  to  its  improvement.  Men  would  foon  difcover  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  trading  only  by  exchange.  On  a  thouland 
occafions  they  would  find  it  impofiible,  to  give  exadbly  an 
equal  value  of  one  kind  of  goods  for  another  which  they  had 
a  mind  to  purchafe  ;  as  it  is  feldom  one  thing  is  precifely  of 
an  equal  value  with  another.  Befides,  it  would  often  happen, 
that  the  buyer  had  not  that  particular  kind  of  goods  which  the 
feller  wanted  in  exchange  for  his.  We  may  add  further,  that 
feveral  kinds  of  merchandife  could  not  be  divided  without  be¬ 
ing  dekroyed,  or  at  leaf!  very  much  diminifhed  in  their  va-, 
lue.  It  was  found  neceifary,  therefore,  in  order  to  facilitate 
thefe  exchanges,  to  introduce  into  trade,  certain  things  of  an 
arbitrary,  but  fixed  and  known  value,  which  might  reprefent 
all  kinds  of  merchandife,  and  ferve  as  a  common  price  to  all 
the  objects  of  commerce.  The  fituation  of  the  different  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  determined  their  choice  of  the  materials 
originally  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  In  feveral  countries,  pieces 
of  a  particular  kind  of  wood  i,  {hells  of  a  certain  fpecies 
grains  of  fait  *,  fruits  &c.  have  been,  and  kill  are  ufed 
£s  the  common  figns  and  prices  of  all  commodities,  Thi§ 

f  Gen.  c.  23.  v.  16.  £  Chap.  2.  art.  3, 

h  .See  le  P.  Calmet,  t.  2.  p  839.  Sc  830.  t.  3.  p.  7.71. 

>  Hift.  gen.  des  voyag,  t.  3.  p*.  31. 

k  Rec,  des  voyag.  de  ia  compagnie  des  Ind.  Holland,  t.  4.  p.  305. 

1  Bibl.  rait'onnee,  t.  ! .  p.  58.  ;  Lettr.  édif.  t.  4.  p .  78.  79. 

m  Acofta,  hift.  nat.  des  Indes  Occident.  1.  4.  c.  3.  fol.  1^2.  verfo.\  Taver- 
pçq  t.  3-  P-  V'  t.  4-  P-  337’»  Hift.  gen.  des.  voyag.  t.  3.  p.  324. 
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was  probably  the  practice  of  the  primitive  ages  » .  But  thefe 
kinds  of  money  could  be  current  only  each  in  its  particular 
country,  none  of  them  could  become  univerfal. 

Civilized  nations  would  foon  be  fenfible  of  the  inconveni¬ 
ence  of  thefe  kinds  of  common  figns  and  prices.  The  mo¬ 
ment  metals  were  difcovered,  it  would  be  perceived  that  they 
were  the  moft  c-ommodious  materials  in  nature  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes  in  commerce.  Metals  are  found  almoft  in  all  climates. 
Their  hardnefs  and  folidity  preserve  them  from  many  acci¬ 
dents,  to  which  the  other  kinds  of  money  I  have  mentioned, 
are  liable.  "I  hey  may  be  divided  too  into  as  many  parts  as  it 
is  thought  proper,  without  any  diminution  of  their  real  value. 
Metals,  therefore,  were  very  foon  cftablifhcd  by  the  unani¬ 
mous  confent  of  all  nations,  as  the  rcprefcntative  figns  of  the 
value  of  all  the  objeâs  of  commerce. 

\V  e  cannot  fix  the  precife  time  when  metals  began  to  be 
the  common  price  of  all  kinds  of  mcrchandife.  It  appears, 
that,  in  fome  countries,  this  infiitution  was  exceeding  ancient, 
kgypt  was  probably  one  of  the  countries  where  this  kind  of 
traffic  was  firft  ufed.  We  have  feen  above,  in  the  article  of 
metallurgy,  that  the  dTcovery  and  fabrication  of  metals  was 
of  great  antiquity  among  this  people  It  has  been  remarked, 
that  there  is  no  mention  in  fcripture  of  gold  and  filver  as 
riches,  before  Abraham’s  journey  into  Egypt,  but  only  after 
his  return.  Mofes  obferves,  that  this  patriarch  returned  from 
Egypt  exceeding  rich  in  gold  and  filver  p.  With  refpedt  to 
A fia,  we  fee  Abimelech,  King  of  Gerar  in  Palefiine,  gave  3 
thoufand  pieces  of  filver  to  Abraham,  for  his  taking  of  Sarah 
from  him  s.  In  a  word,  after  that  period,  there  is  frequent 
mention  in  Genefis  of  payments  made  in  filver  *.  It  is  certain, 
then,  that  this  kind  of  commerce  prevailed  in  Egypt  and  Alia 
in  very  ancient  times. 

W  hen  metals  were  firfi:  introduced  into  commerce,  their 
value  was  determined  only  by  their  weight.  The  buyer  and 

*  See  Ccdren.  p.  148.  •  Suidas,  vvee  Acrruçiz,  t.  1.  p.  547. 

0  B-  *•  <-‘hap.  4.  p.  1 19.  p  G^n.  c.  13.  v.  2. 

1  Gcn-  c-  so.  v.  16.  '  Chap.  23.  v.  16. 
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feller  agreed  about  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  metal  to  be 
given  for  the  goods.  The  buyer  delivered  the  quantity  of  metal 
agreed  on  by  weight f.  The  feriptures  prefent  us  with  a  remark¬ 
able  example  of  this  ancient  way  of  buying  and  felling.  We 
there  read,  that  Abraham  gave  400  fhekels  of  filver  for  a  cave,  to 
be  a  fepulchre  for  himfelf  and  his  family.  Moles  oblerves,  that 
he  weighed  this  fum  before  all  the  people  It  was  the  weight, 
therefore,  which  then  determined  the  quantity  of  metal  to  be 
given  as  the  price  of  any  purchafe.  It  appears,  however, 
that  they  paid  fome  regard  to  the  purity  and  finenefs  cf  the 
metal  ;  for  the  facred  writer  obferves,  that  the  filver  which 
Abraham  gave  was  of  the  heft  kind,  fuch  as  was  every  where 
current  u. 

Thefe  primitive  practices  Hill  fubfift  in  feveral  countries. 
In  China  gold  and  filver  are  not  current  as  money,  but  only 
as  merchandife.  Accordingly,  when  they  ufe  thefe  metals  ia 
payments,  it  is  the  cuftom  to  cut  them  into  pieces  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  price  of  the  goods  they  have  purchafed.  They 
then  weigh  each  piece  of  the  metal  to  afeertain  its  value  x.  It 
is  the  fame  in  Abyffinia  y  and  Tonquin  z, 

This  method  of  weighing  the  quantity  of  metal  in  every 
payment  made  fir  gold  and  filver,  mull  have  been  very  troù-, 
fclefomç  and  inconvenient.  It  was  eafy  to  remedy  this  incon¬ 
venience.  Nothing  more  was  necefiary  than  for  each  nation 
to  fix  a  mark  and  impreflion  upon  each  piece  of  metal,  figni- 
fying  and  afeertaining  its  weight  and  finenefs.  It  was  proper 
likewife  to  agree  on  certain  names  to  exprefs  each  of  thefe 
portions  of  metal,  defigned  for  the  reprefentative  figns  of  all 
kinds  of  merchandife.  Such  was  the  origin  of  money.  But 
it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  fix  the  time  of  this  in¬ 
vention,  If  we  believe  fome  writers,  it  belongs  to  very  re-- 
mote  ages.  They  tell  us,  that  the  Afiyrians  were  the  firft 

rArift.  polit.  Î.  1.  c.  9.  p.  305.  E.  SeealfoPlin.  1.  33.  left.  13.  p.  610. 

*  Gen.  c.  23.  v.  16.  «  Ibid. 

x  Martini,  hift.  de  la  Chine,  1. 8.  t.  2.  p.  259.  ;  Lettr.  ëdif.  t.  19.  p.  432.  ; 
Hec.  des  voyag.  au  Nord,  t.  8.  p.  363.  ;  P.ec.  des  voyages  de  la  compagnie  des. 
Indes  Holland.  1. 1.  p.  364.  &  442. 

?  Ibid,  b  4,  P  3.2*  2  Tavernier,  t.  3.  p. 
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who  ft  ruck  money,  fome  time  before  the  birth  of  Abraham  ». 
According  to  Herodotus,  it  was  the  Lydians  b  ;  and  it  appears 
that  this  art  was  very  ancient  among  that  people  c.  Other 
v\  i  iters  place  the  oiigin  of  money  in  the  times  when  Saturii 
and  Jupiter  reigned  in  Italy  Some  give  the  honour  of  this 
invention  to  a  King  of  Theflaly,  named  Ithomis  %  laid  to  be 
the  fon  of  Deucalion  L  The  annals  of  China  relate,  that  iri 
the  reign  of  Hoang-ti,  that  is,  near  2000  years  before  J.  C* 
they  IL  tick  coppei  money  for  the  convenience  ol  commerce 
Vv  e  read  too  in  Diodorus,  that  in  Egypt  they  cut  off  both 
the  hands  of  fuch  as  were  conviHed  of  making  falfe  monev 
Eut  as  that  author  does  not  fix  any  cate  to  the  feveral  re¬ 
gulations  he  mentions,  we  can  determine  nothing,  from  what 
he  fays,  concerning  the  period  when  they  firft  coined  money 
in  Egypt.  .  ^ 

At,  to  the  facred  writings,  we  find  fome  paftages  in  Genefis, 
which  feem  to  indicate,  that  another  method  of  fixing  a  cer¬ 
tain  value  upon  pieces  of  metal,  befides  that  of  weighing 
them*  was  very  anciently  known  in  thefe  countries.  Mofes 
lays,  that  Abimelech  gave  Abraham  1000  pieces  of  filver  >. 
Jofeph  was  fold  by  his  brethren  to  the  Midianitifli  merchants 
for  twenty  pieces  of  filver  *.  It  is  Laid  alfo,  that  this  patri¬ 
arch  made  a  prefent  to  Benjamin  of  300  pieces  of  filver  l.  In 
all  thefe  paftages  there  is  no  mention  of  the  weight  of  filver, 
but  only  of  the  number  of  pieces.  What  is  more,  we  read, 
that  Jacob  bought  a  field  from  the  children  of  Haiiior  for  an 
hundred  kefitab  Interpreters  are  much  divided  about  the 
meaning  ol  this  word.  In  general,  however,  they  are  of 
©pinion  that  this  pallage  Ipcaks  of  a  certain  furn  of  filver. 


a  Mem.  de  Trev.  Mai  1704,  p.  itj.  b  L.  r.  n.94. 
•  See  la  hi bl.  choif.  t.  n.p.  13. 


*  °vitl-  Faftor.  1.  1.  v.  239.;  Draco  Corcyrxus  afurt  Allien.  1 
69-»..  ;  Mict-ob.  Saturn  1.  î.c.  7.  p.  217.  ;  Jluior.  or|g.  i  16.  c.  17. 


15*  c.  13.  p. 


Several  critics  are  of  opinion*  that  the  Janus  cf  rhè  an*  Iqjfs  is  the  fame  with 
Javan  the  fon  of  Japhet,  mentioned  Gen.  c.  ra.  v.  2. 

*  Lucan.  Pharfal.  1.  6.  v.  402.  See. 
f  Otho  Sperling,  de  numm  non  ct/fu,  p.  73. 

«  Martini,  hift.  de  la  Chine,  1.  1.  p.  42. 
k  L.  1.  p.  89.  »  Gen.  c.  20.  v.  16. 


v-  Ibid.  c.  37.  v.  28. 
*  ibid.  c.  33.  v.  ip. 
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But  had  that  fiber  any  imprefiion  upon  it  ?  in  a  word,  were 
thofe  pieces  which  Mofes  fpeaks  of,  pieces  of  coined  money  ? 
The  difficulty  confifts  in  determining  this.  The  greateft 
number  of  commentators  maintain,  that  this  word,  Kejitahy 
fignifies  a  piece  of  money  with  the  impreffion  of  a=  lamb  B  up- 
on  it.  This  opinion  appears  to  me  the  more  probable* 
as  we  know  very  well  that  the  figures  of  animals  were  the 
fir  ft  imprcffions  upon  the  money  of  the  ancient  nations  °.  I 
am  perftraded,  therefore,  that  the  art  of  impreffing  certain 
marks  upon  pieces  of  metal,  to  point  out  and  afcertain  their 
value,,  was  known  and  p  radii  fed  in  fome  countries  in  the  days 
of  Jacob;  in  fonte  countries,  I  fay,  for  I  am  far  from  think¬ 
ing  that  the  ufe  of  fuch  money  was  very  general. 

Befides,  it  does  not  feem  to'  me,  that  the  invention  of  this 
firft  fpecies  of  money  required  either  much  labour  or  much 
fagacity.  This  firft  money  was  either  fimply  caff  in  moulds, 
or,  at  moft,  ftruck  with  the  hammer.  It  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  Japan  and  feveral  eaftern  nations.  Thh  is  a  kind  of 
ingots  of  gold  or  filver,  very  coarfely  formed.  They  ftnko 
a  mark  upon  them  with  the  hammer,  expreffing  their  ftand- 
ard,  and  their  weight  K  The  fabrication  of  fuch  pieces  of 
money,  required  neither  much  care  nor  much  (kill.  I  imagine, 
îikewife,-  that  originally  tbefe  pieces  of  money  were  current 
only  in  the  country  where  they  were  ftruck.  When  they  were 
given  in  payment  in  other  countries,  it  was  the  cuftom  to 
weigh  them.  What  inclines  me  to  this  opinion,  is,  that  when. 
Jofeplr  s  brethren,  at  their  return  into  .Egypt,  brought  back  the" 
money  which  that  patriarch  had  eaufed  to  be  put  into  their 
fucks,  they  fay,  that  they  had  found  it  in  full  weight,  and  had 
brought  it  back  the  fame 

b  see  le  comm, -du  P.  Calmet,  t.  t.  p.  669.  ;  Mem.  deTr'ev.Mai  1 7'4,  p, 
780  ;  Differ  tut.  du  P.  $ouciet,  fur  lesmédailles  Hébraïques,  p.  67.  &  1 1 4- 

There  was  formerly  in  France  golden  deniers  with  a  lamb,  andboth  fin  aller 
and  greater  ones’  with  a  fneep  upon  them. 

»  The  ancient  money  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  bore  the  impreffiom 
©f  an  ox.  See  part  2.  b.  4.  ch.  4Ï  See  alfo  Plin.  J.  33.  feci.  13.  p.  610.  ;  Plut. 
t.  2.  p.  274.  F. 

p  See  Chardin,  f.  4.  p.279  280.;  Tavernier,  t.  4.  p.  337-;  '  Hill.  gen.  des< 
voyag.  t.  10.  plancher,  n.  6.  planche  4.  n.9.  planche  6.  n.  12.  ;  Bianchini, 
ill.  univ.  p.  522.  ;  Tab.  B.  N.  iZ.ad  cap.  31. 

a  Gen.  g.  43'.  v.  ?j  . 
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However  that  maybe,  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  days  of  Jacob, 
commerce  was  carried  on  between  different  countries,  and  in 
many  kinds  of  merchandife.  The  Iftimaelites  and  Mklianites, 
to  whom  Jofeph  was  fold  by  his  brethren,  came  from  the 
country  of  Gilead,  and  went  into  Egypt  to  fell  their  goods  r, 
which  conftfted  of  fpiceries,  and  feveral  other  precious  things  f. 
This  fuppofes  a  regular  trade,  and  of  fome  ftanding,  as  thefe 
kinds  of  merchandife  adminifter  rather  to  luxury  than  mere 
neceflity.  The  purchafe  which  thefe  merchants  made  of 
Jofeph  to  fell  him  again  in  Egypt,  fhewa  alfo,  that  even  then 
there  was  a  trade  rn  flaves  in  feveral  countries  T. 

We  Ice  likewife,  that,  in  very  remote  ages,  there  was  a 
great  trade  in  corn  carried  on  in  Egypt.  In  times  of  fear- 
city,  that  kingdom  was  the  refource  of  all  the  neighbouring 
countries.  During  the  feven  years  of  famine  which  afflidfed 
Paleftine  and  the  adjacent  ffates,  Egypt,  by  the  care  of  Jo¬ 
feph,  was  in  a  condition  to  furnifh  corn  to  all  the  Grangers 
who  came  there  to  buy  itu.  Correfponcfence  was,  even  then, 
fo  well  regulated,  that  it  was  not  long  before  Jacob  was 
mformed  ot  this,  though  he  lived  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
from  Egypt  *. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  trade  was  carried  on  in  thefe 
primitive  times,  we  muff  make  a  diftinbtion  between  land  and 
lea  trade. 

Land-trade  without  doubt  was  firff.  Yet  it  muff  have  beer* 
»  confiderable  time  before  even  this  could  be  carried  on  with 
cafe  and  fafety.  The  art  of  breaking  animals,  and  of 
uftng  them  commodioufly  for  carriage,  muff  firff  have  been* 
invented.  Then  highways  muff  have  been  made,  and  thofb 
obftacies  which  nature  lias  oppofed  to  the  free  communication* 
between  different  countries,  removed  or  overcome'.  Semi- 
tamis,  fay  hifforians,  applied  herfelf  to  render  the  roads  prac¬ 
ticable  through  the  whole  extent  of  her  empire  r.  This  irr 
the  firff  attempt  of  that  kind  taken  notice  of  in  hiffory.  Yet  as- 
there  were  feveral  princefles  of  that  name,  I  cannot  con  ft- 

r  Gen.  c.  37.  v.  25.  t  Ibid.  *  Ibid.  v.  36. 

n  Ibid.  c.  42.  v.  1 .  &  5.  *  Ibid. 

7  Diod.  1.2.  p.  126.  127.;  Strabo,  1,  16.  p.  io;i.;  Polyæn.  ftrat.  1.  S, 
c.  26. 
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dently  afcribe  thefe  magnificent  works  mentioned  by  fe-1 
Veral  writers,  to  the  mo  ft  ancient  Semiramis,  the  Queen  of 
Ni  nus  z. 

If  we  believe  feveral  ancient  authors,  we  mud  place  in  this 
period  which  we  are  now  upon,  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
building  bridges,  an  art  fo  neceft’ary  to  comrherce.  Herodotus 
fays,  that  Menes,  one  of  the  firft  kings  of  Egypt,  built  a 
bridge  over  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Nile  a.  Diodorus 
afcribes  the  conftrudfion  of  that  magnificent  bridge  over  the 
Euphrates  at  Babylon  to  the  ancient  Semiramis  b.  I  fihall  not 
now  infift  on  the  truth  of  thefe  fa£ts.  I  hâve  already  obferved 
how  far  I  think  they  may  be  depended  upon. 

The  invention  of  câtriagés  proper  for  tranfporting  goods 
of  a  certain  weight,  might  alfo  be  ranked  among  thofe  arts 
which  muft  'have  preceded  the  eftablifhment  of  commerce  by 
land.  But  I  do  not  find  that  the  ancients  made  much  ufe  of 
thefe  kind  of  machines  in  tranfporting  merchandife.  There 
is  no  mention  of  them  in  ancient  authors  ;  and  it  is  certain, 
that  to  this  day  they  are  not  ufed  in  the  Levant  ;  though  it 
"was  in  thefe  countries  that  commerce  had  its  birth* 

It  appears,  that  in  thefe  places,  from  the  remoteft  ages,  they 
made  ufe  of  beafts  of  burden  for  the  tranfporting  of  goods* 
In  long  journeys  they  employed  camels.  The  Ifhmaelites 
and  Midianites,  to  whom  Jofeph  was  fold,  rode  on  camels  c* 
ft  hat  hiftory,  in  my  opinion,  prefents  us  with  a  ftriking  imagé 
of  the  manner  in  which  commerce  by  land  is  carried  on  in  thé 
Levant  at  this  day.  Several  merchants  join  together,  and  form 
what  they  call  a  caravan .  The  fcripture  feems  to  me  to  repre~ 
fient  thele  Ifhmaelites  and  Midianites  who  bought  Jofeph, 
as  forming  fuch  a  caravan.  The  book  of  Job  alfo  may  fierve 
to  fhew  us  the  great  antiquity  of  this  cuitOm.  It  mentions 
the  troops  oi  1  ema  and  of  Sheba  à,  that  is,  caravans  which 
fiet  out  from  thefe  two  cities  of  Arabia. 

We  fee  alio  beafts  of  burden  employed  in  the  journey  the 
fions  of  Jacob  made  into  Egypt  to  buy  corn.  They  perform- 

2  See  fupra,  b.  2.  chap.  5.  p.  i63. 

"*  T  n  99-  b  i>.  2*  pi*  t 2 r.  c  Gert,  c.  37,  v.  aj. 

*  Job,  c,  6.  v.  19.  See  le  P,  Calmer,  loco  cit , 
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ed  that  journey  by  land,  and  Môfes  tells  us  they  made  ufc 
ot  aires  (or  carnage  •.  It  is  well  known  that  in  warm  coun- 

thefe  kmd  of  animals  are  almod  as  much  valued  as 

orles  or  mules.  They  are  infinitely  fuperior  to  thofc  in  our 
ciimate. 

One  of  the  greatefl  obdacles  which  thofc  who  carried  on 
commerce  by  land  muff  have  had  to  druggie  with,  was  the 
1  îculty  of  finding  fubliftence  and  lodging  by  the  wav.  Thefe 
mil:  travellers  mud  have  carried  provifions  with  them  for 
themlelves  and  their  beads.  When  they  had  a  mind  to  take 
te.ielhment,  they  probably  placed  themfelves  in  the  day-time 
rnider  the  (hade  of  fome  tree,  and  in  the  night  retired  to  fome 
cave.  Afterwards  tents  came  into  ufe  ;  every  one  carried  his 
own  tent  with  him,  and  pitched  it  in  the  mod  commodious 
and  agreeable  fpot  he  found  on  the  road.  We  find  feveral 
examples  of  th.s  praûice  in  the  hidory  of  Abraham  in  ferip- 

tuie‘  1 1  s  patriarch  always  travelled  w’ith  his  tent  <  This 
cudom  fubfids  to  this  day  in  the  ead. 

As  commerce  increafed,  and  thefe  journeys  became  more 
frequent,  they  would  perceive  how  dangerous  and  difiwecable 
it  was  to  have  no  fixed  and  fecure  place  by  the  way  to  rePofe 
|he  defire  of  gain  would  fugged  to  fome  people  the 
■  ought  0l  or.ering  the  ufc  of  their  houfes  to  travellers  for 
payment.  It  was  thus  inns  were  by  degrees  edablifhed  in 
feveral  places.  Herodotus  aferibes  this  invention  to  the  In¬ 
dians,  but  he  does  not  fix  the  time  of  it  ».  Probably  how¬ 
ever  ,t  was  very  ancient.  The  Lydian  monarchy  may  be 
reckoned  among  thofe  which  were  formed  in  the  mod  remote 
antiquity  *.  Befides,  we  may  obferve,  that,  in  the  days  of 

*  ^ap  42-  V-  26*  Sce  alf°  C.  45.  V.  21.  8c  23. 

Chap.  12.  v.  8.c.  13.  v.  18.  g  L.  i.  n.  94. 

riterTar  I  oftlfeiFarth°rVhi*n’e  "'-S  M7*l'  'nS'  the  Con  of  Jo- 

r  er,  an  ot  r  îe  Earth.  The  meaning  of  this  expreffion  is  well  knnun  J  it 

Yas  Lyo us,  one  ot  his  fuccefiors,  fay  hiftorians,  who  gave  the  name  of  I  vdia 
to  the  country.  See  llerod  l  r  n  -,  1  ,  „  ,  „  ,  „  Lyuia 

j  j  p  2i  '  •  /  •  E  4*n.  45.  1.  7.  ji.  74»;  Dionyf.  Halicarn. 

Ki:t  it  feems  more  provable  to  me  that  this  countrv  derived  its  nw  fro>* 
n  othereaf0th0f  ^ J^phet.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Jofephus,  St  Jerome,  and  fevc  . 

'*&A**™*^  SCC  ****  Phakg.1.4  c  26. 
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Jacob  h ,  inns  were  eftablifhed  in  fome  places,  though  the  an¬ 
cient  cuffom  of  carrying  provifions  for  themfelves  and  their 
beafts  ftill  continued  h 

We  may  comprehend  under  the  name  of  land-trade,  that 
which  was  carried  on  by  rivers  and  canals.  The  one  mult 
have  been  nearly  as  ancient  as  the  other.  The  firft  cities  were 
probably  built  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Their  inhabitants 
needed  provifions  to  be  brought  them.  They  would  foon  dis¬ 
cover,  that  the  rivers  might  be  of  great  fervice  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  Neceflity  would  fuggeft  the  methods  of  making  ufe  of 
them  for  that  end,  and  probably  it  was  not  long  before  fuch 
methods  were  difeovered.  Men  muft  very  foon  have  obferved, 
on  a  thoufand  occafions,  pieces  of  wood  floating  down  rivers. 
After  this  obfervation,  it  was  an  eafy  and  natural  thought,  to 
collect  a  number  of  fuch  pieces  of  wood,  to  tie  them  toge¬ 
ther,  and  form  a  float  of  them.  After  they  had  found  that 
this  affemblage  of  pieces  of  wood  kept  above  water,  it  would 
be  as  eafy  to  difeover  that  it  would  carry  a  fmaller  or  greater 
weight  in  proportion  to  its  fize.  Experience  would  foon  teach 
them  how  to  guide  thefe  kind  of  water-carriages,  the  only  ones 
which  were  known  in  the  firft  ages  k. 

Thefe  floats  or  rafts  were  probably  fucceeded  by  canoes, 
fuch  as  the  lavages  ufe  at  prefent  l.  Thefe  are  trunks  of  trees 
made  hollow  by  means  of  fire.  This  fécond  kind  of  veffels 
were  both  more  commodious  and  more  fecure  than  floats. 
The  goods  in  them  were  not  fo  much  expofed  to  be  fpoiled  or 
carried  away  by  the  water.  In  ancient  times  thefe  canoes  made 
of  a  Angle  tree,  were  much  ufed  151 .  They  were  known  by 
the  name  of  Monoxyles  n.  Sanchoniatho  fays,  that  Oufoiis, 
one  of  the  moft  ancient  heroes  of  Phoenicia,  took  a  tree 
^hich  was  half-burnt,  cut  off  its  branches,  and  was  the 

h  Gen.  c.  42 „  v.  27.  See  alfo  Exod.  c.  4.  v.  24. 

»  Gen.  c.  45.  v.  si .  &  23.  c.  42.  v  27. 

k  See  Conon.  narrat.  2! .  apud  Phot.  p.  433.  ;  Plin.  1.  7.  fe&.  57.  p.  417. 1.  12, 
left.  42.  p.  668.  ;  Agatarehid.  apud  Phot.  p.  1324.  ;  Hidor.  orig.  1  19.  c.  1. 

1  Rec.  des  voyag.  au  Nord,  t.  9.  p.  272.  ;  Hift.  de  la  Virginie,  1.  3.  c.  13,  p, 
315.  ;  Voyage  de  Damp.  1. 1.  p.  93. 
m  See  Virgil,  georg.  1.  1.  v.  136.  ;  Hift.  de  la  Chine,  t.  1 .  p.  42. 
a  See  Plato  de  leg.  1.  is.  p.  995.  ;  Plin,  1.  6 „  feth.  26.  p.  328. 
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firft  who  had  the  courage  to  expofe  himfelf  upon  the  wa¬ 
ters  •. 

Every  country  does  not  afford  a  fufficient  number  of  trees, 
of  a  proper  fize  for  forming  thefe  canoes.  It  was  neceffary, 
therefore,  to  find  out  the  art  of  imitating  thefe  natural  veffels, 
by  conftrudting  artificial  ones,  of  feveral  pieces  of  wood  join¬ 
ed  together,  of  a  proper  folidity  and  capacity.  Several  ancient 
nations  ufed  a  kind  of  boats,  formed  of  flender  rods,  joined 
together  in  the  manner  of  hurdles,  and  covered  with  fkins  p. 
Thefe  kind  of  boats  are  ftill  ufed  on  the  Red  fea  i.  The 
barks  of  the  people  of  Iceland  are  made  of  long  poles  placed 
crofs-wife,  and  tied  together  with  thongs  of  whales  whifkers. 
They  are  covered  with  the  fkins  of  fea-dogs,  fewed  with  finews 
inftead  of  thread  r.  The  canoes  of  the  favages  in  America 
are  made  of  the  barks  of  trees.  I  am  perfuaded,  however, 
that  it  was  not  very  long  before  they  difcovered  the  art  of  con- 
ftrudling  veffels  of  feveral  planks  joined  together,  either  with 
cords  or  wooden  pins.  Several  nations  ftill  prefent  us  with 
models  of  veffels  conftrudfed  in  both  thefe  ways  f. 

Straight  poles  and  oars  were  fufficient  to  condudt  thefe  kinds 
of  veffels.  In  this  manner,  men  in  the  remoteft  ages  might 
navigate  their  rivers,  and  tranfport  their  merchandifes  from  one 
country  to  another. 

Experience  having  more  and  more  encouraged  them,  they 
would  at  laft  venture  to  expofe  themfelves  upon  the  open, 
fea.  Let  us  examine  in  what  manner,  and  by  what  degrees 
mankind  might  learn  to  condudl  themfelves  on  that  terrible 
element.  It  is  to  the  invention  of  this  art  that  commerce 
owes  its  greateft  improvements,  and  there  is  no  invention  of 
which  mankind  have  fo  much  reafon  to  boaft.  We  may  even 
fay  of  navigation,  that  it  feems  to  furpafs  the  limits  of  the 
human  underft^nding,  and  to  be  beyond  the  utmoft  reach  of 
our  fagacity. 

°  4pud  Eufeb.  præp.  evang.  1.  Î.  p.  3 5-  A. 

p  Cæf.  de  bell.  civ.  1.  t.  n.  51 .  ;  Plin.  1.  7.  fed.  57.  p.  417.  ;  Strabo,  J.  3-  Pi 
234.I.  16.  p.  1 1 24.  SeeScheff.  de  mi  lit.  nav.  1.  1.  c.  3.  p.  26. 

q  Pietro  d’ella  Valle,  t.  1.  p.269. 

r  Ilift.  nat.  de  Plflande,  t.  2.  p.  208.  &  210. 

f  Lettr.  édif.  t.  18.  p.  195. 
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Everal  conjectures  prefen-t  themfelves  concerning  the  origin 
of  navigation.  Various  accidents  and  events  might  have 
•given  birth  to  that  art.  The  fea-coafts  in  many  places  are 
lull  of  iflands,  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  continent.  '  Cu- 
riofity  would  naturally  infpire  men  with  an  inclination  to  pafs 
over  into  thefe  iflands.  As  this  paflage  would  not  appear  ei¬ 
ther  very  long,  or  very  dangerous,  they  would  attempt  it.  Suc- 
cefs  in  one  of  thefe  attempts  would  encourage  to  a  fécond. 
Pliny  relates,  that  anciently  they  failed  only  among  iflands,  and 
that  on  rafts  £. 

Fifhing,  to  which  feveral  nations  applied  themfelves  in  the 
earned:  ages,  might  alfo  contribute  to  the  origin  of  navigation. 
I  am,  however,  mofl  inclined  to  think,  that  the  firfi  ideas  of 
this  art  were  owing  to  thofe  nations  which  were  feated  near 
the  mouths  of  rivers,  where  they  fell  into  the  fea.  As  they 
failed  upon  thefe  rivers,  they  would  fometimes  be  carried  out 
to  fea,  eithèr  by  the  current,  by  a  florm,  or  even  by  defign. 
1  hey  would  be  terrified  at  firA  at  the  violence  of  the  waves, 
and  the  dangers  with  which  they  threatened  them.  But  when 
they  had  got  over  thefe  firfl;  terrors,  they  would  foon  be  fen- 
fibie  of  the  great  ad  vantages  which  the  fea  might  procure  them, 
and,  of  confequence,  would  endeavour  to  find  out  the  means  of 
failing  upon  it. 

In  whatever  wrav  mankind  became  familiar  with  that  terri- 

j 

hie  element,  it  is  certain,  that  the  firfl  eflavs  in  navigation  were 
made  in  the  mofl  ancient  times.  Mofes  informs  us,  that  the 
grand  Ions  of  Japhet  palled  over  into  the  iflands  near  the  con¬ 
tinent,  and  took  poflejlion  ci  them  u.  It  is  alfo  an  undoubted 
haA,  that  colonies  very  foon  failed  from  Egypt  inti  Greece 


f  !..  7-Jcgt.  57.  p.  417.  u  (jen.  c.  I0.  v.  5. 

*  fa fr a,  b.  1.  art.  5.  p.  64. 
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Sanchoniatho  aferibes  the  invention  of  the  art  of  building 
fhips,  and  the  glory  of  undertaking  fea-voyages,  to  the  Cabe- 
rites  r.  The  ancient  traditions  of  the  Phoenicians  make  the, 
Caberitcs  cotemporary  with  the  Titans 

1  have  deferibed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  what  was  pro¬ 
bably  the  firft  form  and  conftrudtion  of  the  veilels  ufed  in  the 
navigation  of  lakes  and  rivers.  Such  alfo  would  be  the  form 
of  the  firft  fhips.  But  experience  would  foon  convince  them, 
that  fhips  defigned  for  navigating  the  feas  ought  to  be  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  conflrudtion  from  thofe  intended  for  rivers.  They 
would  make  it  their  ftudy,  therefore,  to  give  fuch  a  form  and 
folidity  to  fhips  defigned  for  the  fea,  as  would  enable  them 
to  refill  the  impetuofity  of  its  waves.  They  would  next  en¬ 
deavour  to  find  out  a  method  of  guiding  and  cjiredting  them 
with  eafe  and  fafety.  Sculls  and  oars  were  the  only  inftruments 
that  occurred  to  them  for  fonte  time.  It  mull  have  been  long 
before  they  thought  of  adding  the  helm.  The  ancients  ima¬ 
gined,  that  it  was  the  fins  of  fifties  which  firft  fuggefted  the 
idea  of  oars,  and  that  the  hint  of  the  helm  was  taken  from 
obferving  how  birds  diredl  their  flight  by  their  tails  a.  The 
ftiape  of  fhips,  excepting  the  fails,  feems  to  me  to  be  copied 
from  that  of  fifties.  What  the  fins  and  tail  are  to  fifties,  that 
the  oars  and  helm  are  to  (hips.  But  thefe  are  only  conjectures 
more  or  lefs  probable,  and  not  worth  examining  to  the  bot¬ 
tom. 

The  adlion  of  the  wind,  whofe  effects  are  fo  fenfible 
and  fo  frequent,  might  foon  fuggefl  the  ufe  of  fails.  But 
the  manner  of  adjufling  and  managing  them  was  more  dif¬ 
ficult,  and  would  not  be  fo  foon  difcovered.  This,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  was  the  very  lafl  part  of  the  conftrudtion  of  fhips 
which  was  found  out.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  by  the 
practice  of  the  favages  and  other  rude  nations,  who  make  ufe 
onlv  of  oars,  but  have  no  fails.  It  would  be  the  fame  in  the 
firft  ages.  The  firft  navigators  only  coalled,  and  cautioufly 
avoided  lofing  fight  of  land.  In  fuch  circumflances,  fails 

y  j4pud  Eufeb.  praepar.  evang.  1.  i.p.  36.  A. 

*  Ibid.  11  plin.  1. 10.  fett.  12.  p.  55r. 
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would  have  been  more  dangerous  than  ufeful.  It  required 
the  experience  of  feveral  ages  to  teach  navigators  the  art  of 
employing  the  wind  in  the  direction  of  {hips. 

If  we  believe,  however,  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  this  art  of  ufing  the  wind  by  means  of  malls  and  fails, 
was  exceeding  ancient.  They  give  the  honour  of  this  difco- 
very  to  I  fisb.  But  over  and  above  the  little  credit  which  is 
due  to  the  greateft  part  of  the  hiffory  of  that  princefs,  we  fhall 
fee  by  and  by,  that  this  difcovery  cannot  be  afcribed  to  the 
Egyptians. 

Men  mull  foon  have  endeavoured  to  find  out  fome  method 
of  Hopping  Ihips  at  fea,  and  keeping  them  firm  at  their  moor¬ 
ings.  They  would  at  firH  make  ufe  of  various  expedients  for 
this  purpofe,  fuch  as  large  Hones,  hampers  or  facks  full  of* 
Hind  or  other  heavy  bodies  c.  Thefe  they  fixed  to  ropes,  and 
threw  into  the  fea,  Thefe  methods  would  be  fufficient  in  the 
Hrfi  ages,  when  the  veffels  they  ufed  were  only  fmall  and  light 
barks.  But  as  navigation  improved,  and  larger  Ihips  were 
built,  fome  other  machine  became  neceffary.  We  know  not 
at  what  time,  or  by  whom  the  anchor,  that  machine  at  once 
lb  fimple  and  fo  admirable,  was  invented.  We  find  nothing  cer¬ 
tain  on  this  fubjecl  in  ancient  authors  d.  Only  they  agree 
in  placing  this  difcovery  in  ages  greatly  poHerior  to  thofe  we 
are  now  examining.  'I  hey  afcribe  this  invention  to  feveral 
different  perfons.  I  imagine,  the  anchor,  like  feveral  other 
machines,  might  be  found  out  in  many  different  countries, 
much  about  the  fame  time.  It  is  certain,  that  the  firH 
anchors  were  not  made  of  iron,  but  çf  Hone  •,  or  even  of 
wood  f.  Thefe  lafl  were  loaded  with  lead.  We  are  told 
this  by  feveral  writers,  and  amongff  others  by  Diodorus.  This 
author  relates,  that  the  Phoenicians,  in  their  firH  voyages  into 
Spain,  having  amaffed  more  Hiver  than  their  Ihips  could  con- 

I  -  r  ■  *  /  .  '  /  »  ■  •  ‘  ‘ 

b  Hygin.  fab.  277.  ;  Cafljod.  var,  1.  5.  ep.  17. 

c  Appollon.  Argonaut,  l.i.v.  955.;  Plin.  I.  36.  feü.  23.  p.  74i.  See  le 
Trefor  crH.  Etienne,  au  mot  Atêcç. 

4  See  Plin.  1.  7.  fedt.  57.  p.  4^8.;  Fauf.  1.  1 .  c.  14, 

®  Stephan.  By  fan  t.  voce  ’a  7kv^v,  P  15. 

f  Arrian,  periph  pont,  Eux,  p.izi, 
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tain,  took  the  lead  from  their  anchors,  and  put  filver  in  its 
place  «.  We  may  obferve  further,  that  the  firft  anchors  had  only 
one  flook.  It  was  not  till  many  ages  after,  that  Anacharfis  in¬ 
vented  one  with  two  h . 

All  thefe  different  kinds  of  anchors  are  kill  in  ufe  in  fome 
countries.  The  inhabitants  of  Iceland*,  and  of  Bander- 
Congo  k,  ufe  a  large  ftone  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  and  a 
ffick  thruft  through  it.  In  China,  Japan,  Siam,  and  the 
Manillas,  they  havo  only  wooden  anchors  to  which  they  tie 
great  ftones  *.  In  the  kingdom  of  Calicut  they  are  of  ftone  m. 
The  ignorance  of  the  firft  ages,  and  of  many  nations  to  this 
day,  of  the  art  of  working  iron,  has  been  the  occafion  of  all 
thefe  rude  and  clumfy  contrivances. 

Though  the  firft  navigators  coafted  along  the  fhorcs,  and 
took  all  poflible  pains  not  to  lofe  fight  of  land,  yet,  in  the  very 
firft  ages,  they  muft  frequently  have  been  driven  off'  to  fea  by 
ftorms.  The  confufion  and  uncertainty  they  found  them- 
felves  in  when  thefe  accidents  happened,  would  put  them  upon 
ftudying  fome  method  of  finding  where  they  were  in  theft 
çircumftances.  They  would  foon  be  fenftble,  that  the  infpec- 
tion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  the  only  thing  that  could  af¬ 
ford  them  any  diredfion.  It  was  in  this  manner,  probably,  that 
aftnonomy  came  to  be  applied  to  navigation. 

From  the  firft  moment  men  began  to  obferve  the  motion  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  they  would  take  notice,  that  in  that  part 
of  the  heavens  where  the  fun  never  paffes,  there  are  certain 
ftars  which  appear  conftantly  every  night.  It  was  eafy  to 
difeover  the  pofition  of  thefe  ftars  in  refpe£t  of  our  earth.  They 
appear  always  'on  the  left  hand  of  the  obfervator  whofe  face  is 
turned  to  the  eaft.  Navigators  were  foon  fenfible  that  this 
difeovery  might  be  of  great  advantage  to  them,  as  thefe  ftars 
conftantly  pointed  out  the  fame  part  of  the  world.  When 
they  happened  to  be  driven  from  their  courfo,  they  found,  that, 

«  L.  5.  P-  358.  h  Strabo,  1.  7.p.  464.;  Plin.  1.  7.  feet.  57,  p.  4i2. 

*  Hiit.  nat.  de  Plflinde,  t.  1.  p.  263. 

k  Gemelli,  Giro  del’  mondo,  t.  2.  p.  294. 

1  Lettr.  édif.  t.  14.  p.  12.;  Voyage  des  Holland,  t.  2.  p.  77.  &  83  ;  Htft. 
gen.  des  voyag.  t.  8.  p.  308.;  Schouten,  t.  1 .  p,  84. 

m  Scheffer,  de  milit.  nav.  1.  2.  c.  5.  p.  148. 
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In  order  to  recover  it,  they  had  only  to  direct  their  fhip  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  to  bring  her  into  her  former  pofition,  with 
refpedt  to  thofe  ftars  which  they  faw  regularly  every  night. 

Antiquity  gives  the  honour  of  this  difcovery  to  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  *,  a  people  equally  induftrious  and  enterpriftng.  The 
Great  Bear  would  probably  be  the  firft  guide  which  thefe  ancient 
navigators  made  choice  of.  This  conftellation  is  eafily  diftin- 
guifhed,  both  by  the  brightnefs  and  peculiar  arrangement  of 
the  ftars  which  compofe  it.  Being  near  the  pole,  it  hardly 
ever  fets,  with  refpedl  to  thofe  places  which  the  Phoenicians 
frequented.  We  know  not  in  what  age  navigators  firft  began 
to  obferve  th©  northern  ftars,  for  the  direction  of  their  courfe. 
But  it  muft  have  been  in  very  ancient  times.  The  Great 
Bear  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job  *,  who  feeins  to  have  con¬ 
vened  much  with  merchants  and  navigators  f ,  The  name  by 
which  that  conftellation  was  known  among  the  ancient  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Greece,  and  the  tales  which  they  related  about  its 
origin,  prove  that  it  was  obferved  for  the  direction  of  naviga¬ 
tors  in  very  remote  ages 

But  the  obfervation  of  the  ftars  in  the  Great  Bear  was  a  ve¬ 
ry  imperfeâ  and  uncertain  rule  for  the  direction  of  a  fhip’s 
courfe.  The  truth  is,  this  conftellation  points  out  the  pole 
only  in  a  very  vagué  and  confufed  manner.  Its  head  is  not 
fufticiently  near  it,  and  its  extremities  are  more  than  forty  de¬ 
grees  diftant  from  it.  This  vaft  extent  occaiions  very  differ¬ 
ent  afpedfs,  both  at  different  hours  of  the  night  in  the  fame 
feafon  of  the  year,  and  in  the  fame  hour  in  different  feafons. 
Phis  variation  would  be  confiderably  increafed,  when  it  came 
to  be  referred  to  the  horizon,  to  which  the  courfe  of  navigators 
muft  neceflarily  be  referred.  They  muft  have  made  an  allow¬ 
ance  for  this  variation  by  guefs  ;  which  could  not  but  occafion 
great  miftakes  and  errors,  in  thofe  ages,  when  they  were  gui¬ 
ded  only  by  pra&ice  inftead  of  geometrical  rules  and  tables, 
which  were  not  invented  till  many  ages  after. 

*  See  infra,  p. 

*  See  our  diifertation  on  the  conftellations  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job. 

*  See  fupra,  b.  3.  c.  z.  p.  241. 

«  See  Bknc  hi  ni,  iftor.  univ.  p.  ^s.j.Spedacle  de  la  nature,  t.  4.  p.  317.  &c. 
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It  muft  have  been  long  before  navigation  arrived  at  any  to¬ 
lerable  degree  of  perfection.  There  is  no  art  or  profeffion 
which  requires  fo  much  thought  and  knowledge.  The  art  of 
lading  is  of  all  others  the  moft  complicated,  its  moft  common, 
operations  depend  upon  various  branches  in  different  fciences. 
It  appears  however,  that,  even  in  the  ages  we  are  now  exami¬ 
ning,  tome  nations  had  made  fome  progrefs  in  maritime  affairs. 
Thefe  difcoveries  can  be  afcribdd  to  nothing,  but  that  love  to 
commerce  with  which  thefe  nations  were  animated,  and  their 
great  ardor  for  the  advancement  of  it. 

ARTICLE  I. 

f  Of  the  Phoenicians . 

I  .  i  ^  t  *  •  , 

''jpHofe  of  the  defcendents  of  Noah  who  fettled  on  the  coafts 
of  Paleffine,  were  unqueftionably  the  firft  who  found  out 
the  art  of  making  navigation  fubfervient  to  commerce.  Thefe 
people  are  known  in  fcripture  by  the  name  of  Canaanites  r,  a 
word  which  in  the  language  of  the  eaff  lignifies  merchants  l\ 
They  are  the  fame  who  were  afterwards  called  Phoenicians 
by  the  Greeks  Sidon,  which  was  originally  their  capital 
city  *,  was  founded  by  Sidon  the  eldeft  fon  of  Canaan  *.  For 
a  long  time  it  enjoyed  the  fovereignty  of  the  Mediterranean  r. 
It  is  eafy  to  fatisty  ourfelves  of  this,  by  reading  the  moft  ancient 
uniters.  Homer,  as  Strabo  obferves,  fpeaks  only  of  Sidon  z, 
and  plainly  enough  intimates  that  its  inhabitants  carried  on  the 
greateft  trade.  "Phis  city  was  afterwards  eclipfed  by  its  own 
colony  Tyre  ».  But  this  was  many  ages  later  than  the  times 
we  are  now  examining. 

/  • 

r  Num.  c.  13.  v.  30. 

(  See  Braun,  de  veftitu  facerdot.  Hebr.  p.  25c;  L’hift.  univerf.  t.  r. 
p.  219. 

f  Ibid.  p.  576.  t.  2.  p.  53.  &61.;  Marfh.  p.  290.;  Calm.  t.  1.  p.  272.  t.  3.  p. 
131.;  Mem.  de  Trev.  Juill.  1704,  p.  1184.  Juin  1705,  p.  1039. 
u  Marfn.  p.  290.;  PI i ft .  univ.  t.  2.  p.  54.  &  74.;  Bochart,  Phaleg.  1.  4.  c.  37. 
x  Gen.  c.  10.  v.  1 5.  &  19.;  Jof.  antiq.  1.  1.  c.  6. 
y  P.  Mela,  J.  1.  c.  12.-,  .Strabo,  1. 16.  p.  1097. 
z  L.  16.  p.  1097.  »  I fai ah,  c.  23.  v,  124  Juftin.  1.  18.  c.  3.  . 
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The  Phoenicians,  fo  I  ftiall  henceforth  call  them,  inhabited 
a  very  barren  and  ungrateful  foil  :  but  their  own  induftry  pro¬ 
cured  them  thofe  bleftings  which  nature  feemed  to  have  refufed 
them.  They  applied  themfelves  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts, 
and  made  a  very  great  and  rapid  progrefs  in  them.  The  Phoe¬ 
nicians  feem  to  have  peculiarly  excelled  in  manufactures  and 
works  of  tafte  *.  In  confequence  of  this,  commerce  was  the 
great  objeCt  of  their  attention.  They  have  been  always  efteem- 
ed  the  inventors  of  this  art,  and  the  inftruCtors  of  other  na¬ 
tions  in  the  practice  of  it  b.  They  have  been  honoured  alfo 
by  all  antiquity,  as  the  inventors  of  weights  and  meafures  %  of 
arithmetic  d,  and  of  writing  •.  In  a  word,  the  ancients  be¬ 
lieved  it  was  the  Phoenicians  who  found  out  the  art  of  calling 
accounts  f,  keeping  regifters,  and  every  thing  that  belongs  to 
a  faCtory. 

With  fo  ftrong  a  turn  towards  commerce,  this  people  foon 
perceived,  that  they  might  derive  unfpeakable  advantages  from 
the  fea.  Accordingly  they  are  accounted  by  all  antiquity,  the 
inventors  of  navigation  *.  Nature  had  formed  feveral  very 
fafe  and  commodious  harbours  upon  their  coafts.  Being  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Libanus,  and  feveral  other  mountains, 
they  could  eafily  procure  from  thence  wood  proper  for  the 
conftruCtion  of  fhips.  The  Phoenicians  knew  how  to  make 
the  moft  of  all  thefe  advantages.  Succefs  having  crowned 
their  firft  enterprifes,  in  a  few  ages  they  eftablifhed  a  moft  ex¬ 
tend  ve  and  flourifhing  trade  all  over  the  Mediterranean  h. 

It  appears,  that,  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  the  Phoenicians  were 
confidered  as  a  very  powerful  people  ».  It  is  certain  alfo,  that, 

*  See  Bochart,  in  Phaleg.  1.  4.  c.  35.  p.  343. 

Sidon  was  famous  for  making  linen,  tapeftry,  and  fine  veil s,  for  working 
prêtais  and  wood,  and  the  invention  of  glafs,  &c. 

Tyre  was  celebrated  for  the  art  of  dying,  particularly  purple,  for  working 
ivory,  &r. 

t*  Dionyf.  Perieget.  v.  908.;  See  alfo  Huet,  hilt  du  commerce,  p.  65. 
c  Polydor.  Virgil.  1.  1.  c.  19. 
a  See  fupra,  b.  3.  c.  art.  1.  p.  212. 
e  Supra,  b.  2.  c.  6.  p.  182^ 

f  Strabo,  1.  16  p.  1098. 1.  17.  p.  11369  Dionyf.  Perieget.  v.  908. 
s  Dionyf.  Perieget.  v.  907,;  TibuH.  1.  1.  eleg.  7.  v.  20. 
h  Sanchoniat.  apud  Eufeb.  præpar.  ev.  1. 1.  p.  37.  B.;  Diod  1.  5.  p.  34$, 
j-Gen.  c.  12,  v.  6. 
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in  thefe  times  they  failed  to  the  coafls  of  Greece.  They  were 
reproached  for  having  carried  off  from  thence  Io,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Inachus  This  prince  reigned  about  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  Ifaac.  We  find  likewife  that  mention  is  made  of 
the  fea-trade  of  this  people,  in  the  laft  words  of  Jacob  to  his 
children  ».  It  is  unqueftionable,  therefore,  that  the  Phoenicians 
carried  on  a  very  extenfive  trade  in  the  firfi  ages  after  the  de¬ 
luge.  This  is  all  we  know  of  thefe  times.  For  the  manner 
in  which  they  carried  on  their  trade,  the  commodities  in  which 
they  chiefly  dealt,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  particulars,  are  quite 
unknown  to  us.  We  have  even  but  very  imperfect  notions  of 
the  countries  to  which  the  Phoenicians  failed  in  thefe  firfi  aoC<? 

For  which  reafon,  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  infill  any  loneerVn 
this  article. 

Neither  are  we  better  informed  about  the  manner  in  which 
that  people  navigated  their  fhips.  We  know  not  what  were 
their  firfi  difeoveries,  nor  what  their  fucceffive  improvements  in 
maritime  affairs.  There  remains  not  the  leafl  veflip-e  of  mu 
ot  thefe  things  in  antiquity.  Ancient  writers  on  thefe  fubje&s 
expiefs  themfelves  only  in  vague  and  general  terms.  They 
only  inform  us,  as  I  faid  already,  that  thje  Phoenicians  were  very 
foon  fenfible,  that  the  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
might  be  of  great  fervice  to  them  in  directing  the  courfe  of 
theii  (hips  m.  I  fball  treat  this  matter  more  minutely  in  the 
fécond  part  of  this  work.  I  fhall  there  enter  into  a  difquifition 
concerning  the  conftrudlion  and  form  of  their  fhips. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Of  the  Egyptians . 

muff  not  rank  the  Egyptians  among  thofe  nations  who 
made  early  difeoveries  in  navigation.-  Their  way  of 

k  Herod.  ].  i.  n.  r. 

1  Gen.  c.  49.  v.  13.;  See  alfo  Judg.  c.  5,  v.  17. 

■  Dmnyf.  Perieg.  v.  909.  ;  Strabo,  I*.  16.  p.  ic98.;  Plin  1  5  fed  x,  D 
1-7-  fed.,57.  P-  418.;  P,  Mela,  1. c.  iz,  Propert.  1.  2.  cleg  27 
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thinking  in  ancient  times,  was  quite  inconfiftent  with  mari¬ 
time  enterprifes.  They  entertained  an  extreme  averfion  to  the 
fea,  and  regarded  thofe  as  impious  who  dared  to  imbark  upon 
it  *.  Superftition  infpired  them  with  thefe  fentiments.  In  their 
ancient  theology,  the  fea  was  the  emblem  of  Typhon,  the 
fworn  enemy  of  Ofiris.  Hence  that  abhorrence  which  the 
Egyptian  priefts  frill  retained  of  the  fea,  and  every  thing  it  pro¬ 
duced,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  would  neither  ufe  fait,  nor 
eatfifh  ».  They  avoided  alfo  all  intercourfe  with  mariners;  a 
maxim  which  they  ftill  adhered  to,  even  after  the  reft  of  the 
nation  had  begun  to  frequent  the  fea 

There  were  other  caufes  which  muft  have  reftrained  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Egypt  from  applying  themfelves  to  na¬ 
vigation.  This  country  produces  no  wood  proper  for  the  con- 
ftrudlion  of  fliips  r.  Befides,  its  fea-coafts  are  very  unhealthy, 
and  have  few  good  harbours  Laft  of  all,  the  policy  of  the 
firft  fovereigns  of  Egypt  was  deftrucftive  of  all  commerce  by 
lea.  They  excluded  all  ftrangers  from  their  harbours  Nau- 
cratis  was  the  only  place  where  they  were  permitted  to  put  in. 
That  city  had  a  communication  with  the  fea  by  the  Canopean 
mouth  of  the  Nile.  .If  a  fhip  entered  any  of  the  other  mouths 
of  that  river,  the  whole  crew  were  firft  obliged  to  fwear,  that 
they  had  been  driven  in  againft  their  will.  After  this  ceremo¬ 
ny,  they  made  them  bring  about  the  fhip  to  the  Canopean 
mouth  of  the  river.  If  the  winds  oppofed  this,  they  unloaded 
the  cargo  into  final!  barks,  which  coafted  along  the  Delta,  till 
they  arrived  at  Naucratis  t.  They  ufe  the  fame  precautions 
at  prefent  in  Japan  ‘. 

We  may  be  allured,  that  in  general  the  Egyptians  did  not 


*  The  Perfians  think  in  the  fame  manner;  they  have  no  fea-trade,  and  ac¬ 
count  ai!  atheiits  who  frequent  the  fea. 

»  Pint.  t.  2.  p.  3 63.;  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  37. 

0  Pint,  loco  cit. 

It  was  perhaps  the  Egyptians  which  Homer  meant,  when  he  fpeaks  of  a 
nation  who  knew  nothing  of  navigation,  and  made  no  ufe  of  fait.  OdyiT.  1. 1 1  » 
V.  121.  &c. 

p  Plin.  1.  16.  feét.  76.  p.  35.;  Voyage  d’Egypte  par  Granger,  p.  12.  &  19. 

<5  Died.  1.  1.  p.  36.;  Strabo,  1.  17.  p.  1174. 

*  Diod.  1.  1 .  p.  78.;  Strabo,  1. 17.  p.  1142. 

s  HçmT  1.  2,.  n,  179,  t  Ivxmpfer,  hilt,  du  Japon,  t,  2.  p.  78. 
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addidl  themfelves  to  commerce.  The  men  difdained  to  med¬ 
dle  with  it,  but  left  it  entirely  to  the  women  u.  Befides,  it 
was  a  maxim  among  that  people,  never  to  leave  their  own 
country  *.  They  thought  in  this  particular,  as  the  Chinefe  r, 
did  formerly,  and  as  the  Japanefe  z  do  at  prefent.  The  E- 
gyptians  waited  till  other  nations  brought  them  the  things 
they  flood  in  need  of a  ;  and  they  did  this  with  the  more  tran¬ 
quillity,  as  the  great  fertility  of  their  country  in  thefe  times 
left  them  few  things  to  wifh  for.  It  is  not  at  all  furprifing,  that 
a  people  of  fuch  principles  did  not  apply  to  navigation  till 
very  late. 

It  appears  indeed,  that  fome  colonies  went  from  Egypt  into 
Greece  in  ancient  times  b.  But  a  fmall  number  of  individuals 
do  not  form  an  exception  to  the  general  charadfer  of  a  nation, 
Befides,  we  may  prefume,  that  the  leaders  of  thefe  colonies 
were  adventurers,  who  either  difeontented  with,  or  banifhed 
from  their  country,  fhipped  themfelves  on  board  Phoenician 
veffels  c.  This  they  might  eafily  do  ;  for  the  Phoenicians  * 
carried  on  a  regular  trade  with  Egypt  from  the  remote#  ages. 
Finally,  it  was  not  trade  or  navigation  thefe  colonies  had  in 
their  view;  and  therefore  we  can  draw  no  conclufion  from  thence 
in  fupport  of  fea-trade,  which  feems  to  me  to  have  been  much 
negledled  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  c. 

We  cannot  affirm  the  fame  of  the  other  nations  who  inha¬ 
bited  the  coafts  of  Africa,  which  are  wafhed  by  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  It  appears  from  feveral  paffiages  of  ancient  hiftory,  that 
thefe  nations  applied  themfelves  very  early  to  navigation.  A- 
tlas  King  of  Mauritania  was  reprefented  by  feveral  ancient  wri¬ 
ters,  as  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  Ihip-building  f.  *  The  wor- 
fhip  of  Neptune  had  been  brought  from  Lybia  into  Greece  r. 
It  does  not  appear  however,  that  the  people  of  thefe  countries 

“  Herod.  1.  3.  n.  35.  x  Clem.  Alex,  ftrom.l  i.  p.  354. 

y  Kœmpfer.  hift.  du  Japon,  t.2.p.23J*  2  Ibid,  p.176, 

a  Strabo,  1.  17.  p.  1142.;  Lucan.  Pharfal.  1.  8.  v.  446. 
b  Supra,  b.  r.  art.  5.  p.  65.  &  66. 
c  See  Marfh,  p.  109.  &;  1 10. 

A  Herod.  1.  1.  n.  1.  See  part.  a.  b.  4.  c.  2. 
e  See  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  50. 

f  Clem.  Alex,  ftrom,  1,  i.p.  362.  8  Ilerod.  1.  2.  n.  50, 
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had  either  a  very  famous  or  very  extenfive  fea-trade  :  at  leaft, 
there  are  no  yeftiges  of  this  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancients. 

W e  have  more  information  left  us  concerning  the  fea-trade 
of  thofe  nations  of  Afia  which  were  fettled  on  the  coafts  of 
the  Red  fca.  It  is  certain  that  they  applied  themfelves  to  it, 
in  the  earlieft  ages.  We  have  evidences  of  this,  both  in  fa- 
cred  and  profane  writers.  Thefe  laft  are  almoft  unanimous 
in  confidering  Erythras  as  the  inventor  of  navigation.  They 
fix  the  place  of  his  refidence  towards  the  eaftern  parts  of  the 
Red  fea  h.  Fhis  country,  as  I  imagine,  is  the  fame  which 
the  fcripture  calls  Idumea.  It  had  been  originally  inhabited  by 
a  people  named  Horites  or  Koreans  h  In  thefe  firft  ages  it 
was  called  the  land  of  Seir  The  Horites  were  then  under 
the  government  of  feveral  chiefs  K  The  fettlement  of  this 
people  mult  nave  oeen  very  ancient,  fince  they  are  named  a- 
mong  the  nations  which  Chedorlaomer  conquered  in  the  days 
of  Abraham,  before  the  birth  of  Ifaac  m  After  the  death  of 
this  patriarch,  his  fon  Efau  went  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Seir  ». 
At  firft,  I  imagine,  he  lived  there  as  a  private  perfon  «  ;  but,  in 
the  lequel,  his  poflerity  having  defeated  and  deftroyed  the 
Horites  r,  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  country  i.  It  was 
undoubtedly  in  confequence  of  this  event,  that  the  land  of 
Seir  changed  its  name,  and  was  called  Edom  or  Idumea  from 
the  name  of  Efau  r . 

It  feems  evident,  that  the  Horites  applied  themfelves  to  na¬ 
vigation  in  the  very  firft  ages.  It  was  by  this  means  they 
came  to  carry  on  a  very  great  commerce.  We  fee  that  in  the 
days  of  Job,  who  I  believe  was  cotemporary  with  Jacob 
then  tiade  chiefly  conlifted  in  gold,  precious  ftones,  Coral, 
pearls,  and  other  merchandife  of  great  value  A  trade  of  this 

b  Agatarchid.  a  pud  Pilot.  p.  1324.;  Strabo,  1,  16.  p.  Plin  1  '7  kd 

37.  p.  417.;  P.  Mela,  I.  3.  c.  8. 

‘  Gen.  c.  36.  v.  20.  &  22.  k  ibid.  v.  30. 

1  Ibid.  v.  21.  29.  30:  •  a  Ibid.  c.  14.  v.  6. 

a  Ibid.  c.  36.  v.  8.  0  See  biff.  univ.  t.  1.  p.  556. 

p  Deut.  c.  2,  v.  12.  **  See  hilt.  univ.  t.  1  .p- 557.  &  559. 

Gen.  c.  25.  v.  3a.  c.  36.  v.  1  »  *  See  our  differ  tat  ion. 
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kind,  which  adminiftcred  only  to  luxury,  proves  the  great 
antiquity  of  commerce  and  navigation  among  that  people.  In 
general,  from  the  manner  in  which  Job  fpeaks  of  fhips  u,  of 
whale-fdhing  x,  and  of  die  conftellations  1 ,  we  may  conclude, 
that  he  lived  among  a  people  who  made  navigation  their  chief 
employment *.  I  have  proved,  as  I  think,  that  Idumea  was 
the  country  of  Job4. 

With  regard  to  the  nations  of  the  Higher  Afia,  I  can  fay  no¬ 
thing  about  their  progrefs  in  navigation,  or  the  ftate  of  com¬ 
merce  among  them  in  thefe  remote  times.  What  Diodorus  fays 
of  the  fleet  which  Semiramis  built  on  the  river  Indus,  is  mixed 
with  too  many  fables  to  merit  any  credit.  The  little  we  can 
gather  from  it  is,  that  the  people  of  thefe  countries  had  then 
but  fmall  fkill  in  maritime  affairs.  For,  in  effeCI,  Diodorus 
fays,  that  Semiramis  brought  from  Phoenicia  and  Syria,  the 
workmen  who  built  the  fhips  which  fhe  ufed  in  attacking  the 
King  of  India  b. 

It  would  likewife  be  difficult  to  fay  any  thing  at  prefent  of 
the  ftate  of  navigation  and  commerce  among  the  European  na¬ 
tions.  The  hiftory  of  this  part  of  the  world,  in  the  ages  we 
are  now  examining,  is  fo  little  known,  that  it  is  impoflible  to 
give  any  account  of  thefe  matters,  or  fo  much  as  to  form  con¬ 
jectures  about  them. 

From  the  feveral  faCts  which  have'  been  now  enumerated, 
we  may  draw  this  conclufion,  That  navigation  had  made  , 
fome  progrefs  in  the  ages  which  are  the  fubjeCt  of  this  firft  part 
of  our  work  :  That  this  progrefs  muff  be  aferibed  to  that  ardor 
with  which  fome  nations  applied  to  commerce  ;  for  nothing 
but  that  could  ever  have  formed  men  to  the  feafaring  life.  I 
might  add,  that  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  arts  had 
then  arrived  in  fome  countries  c,  would  alone  be  fufficient  to 
eftablifti  the  truth  of  thefe  propofitions.  The  arts  are  the  fruits 
of  luxury,  luxury  is  the  effeCt  of  riches  ;  but  the  great  fource 

“  Job,  c.  9.  v.,26.  x  Chap.  40.  v.  25.  26. 

y  See  our  dillertation  on  the  confteJlations  fpoke  of  ift  the  book  of  Job. 

*  See  Newton,  chronol.  of  Egypt,  p.  229. 

*  See  our  dilTertetion  on  Job. 

b  B.  2.  p.  130.  «  Scefupra,  b.  2.  c.  5. 
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of  riches  is  commerce,  and  without  navigation  there  can  be 
no  regular  flourifhing  commerce. 

I  fhall  fay  nothing  at  prefent  of  fea-fights.  We  have  no 
evidence  that  there  were  any  in  the  ages  we  are  now  exami¬ 
ning.  A  confiderable  time  muft  have  elapfed  before  men  could 
have  acquired  fufficient  ikill  and  courage  to  engage  in  battles 
at  fea.  I  do  not  imagine,  that,  in  thefe  ages,  there  were  any 
ftiips  of  war,  much  lefs  naval  armies.  The  moil  that  We  can 
fuppofe,  is,  that  there  might  be  fome  pirates,  that  is  to  fay, 
fome  navigators,  who  trufting  to  the  largenefs  of  their  fhips, 
and  number  of  their  crews,  might  fall  upon  fmaller  veffels  which 
were  incapable  of  making  any  refinance. 

I  imagine  too,  that  the  practice  of  making  defcents  upon 
the  coafts,  and  plundering  their  inhabitants,  might  prevail 
eyen  in  thefe  ages.  The  ancient  navigators,  it  is  probable, 
would  not  negîeét  this  method  of  enriching  themfelves.  This 
was  the  eaher,  as  the  art  of  fortifying  cities  was  then  unknown. 
Belides,  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  fhew  in  the  fécond  part  of 
this  work,  how  much  the  defire  of  plunder  and  booty  muft 
have  contributed  originally  to  the  improvement  of  navigation. 
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THE  fpirit  of  difcord  has  prevailed  in  all  ages  on  this 
earth.  There  were  quarrels  and  fightings  as  foon  as 
there  were  men.*  It  is  needlefs  to  endeavour  to  dif- 
cover  the  origin  of  their  firffc  difputes.  They  could  fpring  from 
nothing  but  envy,  that  great  fource  of  all  animofities.  In  the 
firft  ages,  men  would  fight  like  wild  beafts  about  their  food, 
their  females,  the  poffeflion  of  a  cave,  the  hollow  of  a  rock, 
or  of  a  tree.  They  would  ufe  no  other  arms  but  thofe  which 
nature  furnifhed.  Fury  would  be  their  only  guide,  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  their  brutal  appetites  their  only  end.  When  victo¬ 
rious,  they  would  fet  no  bounds  to  their  rage  and  vengeance, 
but  endeavour  to  deftroy,  exterminate,  and  even  devour  each 
other  «.  Let  us  haften  from  thefe  fcenes  of  horror  and  con- 
fufion,  of  which  feveral  countries  at  this  day  exhibit  a  too 
faithful  image. 

A  number  of  families  united  themfelves  into  one  fociety. 
The  interefts  of  all  the  members  of  each  of  thefe  focieties  be¬ 
came  common.  But  fcarcdy  were  thefe  focieties  formed,  when 
they  commenced  hodilities  againft  each  other.  Thefe  firff 
wars  would  be  nothing  but  mere  incurfions.  A  party  of  men 
got  together,  they  ravaged  the  enemy’s  country,  deffroyed 
their  huts,  carried  off  their  flocks,  and  above  all  endeavoured 
to  take  prifoners,  and  make  them  flaves.  In  thefe  ages  they 
never  dreamed  of  making  conquefts.  To  do  mifchief  to  their 
enemies,  was  the  only  defign  of  their  military  expeditions. 

When  hoftilities  were  ended,  each  party  returned  into  their 

% 

*  Scefvpra,  b.  2.  p.  79.;  Mem.  de  Trey.  Fevr.  1708;  p.  224. 
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own  country.  It  is  in  this  manner  the  favages  make  war  at 
prefent. 

But  when  a  great  number  of  families  formed  a  confiderable 
Hate  under  one  fovereign,  ambition  had  its  birth,  and  other 
views  were  entertained.  Some  of  thefe  fovereigns  formed  the 
defign  of  enlarging  the  limits  of  their  dominions.  They  took 
up  arms  from  other  motives  than  a  defire  of  doing  mifchief. 
They  propofed  more  lafting  advantages  than  a  mere  irruption,. 
Policy  came  to  the  affiftance  of  ambition,  and  diredfed  its  Heps. 
They  fet  bounds  to  the  horrors  of  war,  and  endeavoured  ra¬ 
ther  to  fubdue  than  to  exterminate.  Such  was  the  origin  of 
the  firft  empires.  Thefe  were  more  or  lefs  extenfive,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  degrees  of  ambition,  ability,  and  good  fortune  of 
the  princes  who  took  up  arms. 

The  firft  example  recorded  in  hiftory  of  a  war  undertaken 
with  the  defign  of  making  conquefts,  is  as  high  as  the  age  of 
Abraham.  It  is  faid  in  Genefis,  that  Chedorlaomer,  King  of 
Elam,  had  fubdued  the  Kings  of  Pentapolis  *.  They  conti¬ 
nued  in  a  Hate  of  fubjedfion  tv/elve  years,  but  in  the  thirteenth 
year  they  endeavoured  to  withdraw  from  his  obedience  b.  This 
fadt  fhews  us  that  Chedorlaomer  had  made  a  moderate  ufe  of 
his  victory  ;  that  he  had  left  the  kings  of  Pentapolis  upon 
their  thrones,  on  condition,  no  doubt,  of  their  paying  him  an 
annual  tribute. 

Thefe  princes  having  revolted,  joined  their  forces,  and  en¬ 
tered  into  an  alliance,  to  the  number  of  five,  the  better  to  re¬ 
fill:  the  King  of  Elam,  who  marched  again!!  them  the  year 
following.  Chedorlaomer,  in  order  to  fecure  the  fuccefs  of 
his  expedition,  Hrengthened  himfelf  with  the  affiftance  of  three 
kings,  who  were  probably  his  neighbours  or  his  allies.  Pie 
defeated  the  five  kings  of  Pentapolis  ;  but  being  irritated  at 
then  revoit,  he  refolved  to  take  a  bloody  revenge.  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  were  at  this  time  given  up  to  be  plundered. 
They  feized  all  the  provifions  that  could  be  found  in  them, 
and  carried  the  inhabitants  into  captivity  *. 

*  This  name  is  given  to  that  valley,  where  the  five  cities  were  fituated, 
which  God  deftroyed  by  fire.  It  is  imagined  they  ftood  near  the  river  Jordan, 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Afphaltites. 

0  Gen,  c.  14.  v.  4=  c  Gen  c.  14.  v.  ix,  &  16» 
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The  fequel  of  this  hiftory  is  well  known.  Abraham  being 
informed,  that  Lot,  his  brother’s  fon,  was  among  the  captives, 
picked  out  fuch  of  his  fervants  as  were  bell  able  to  bear  arms, 
purfued  the  conquerors,  defeated  them,  recovered  the  plunder 
•and  the  prifoners,  and  reftored  the  King  of  Sodom  and  his 
allies  to  their  thrones  d. 

The  feriptures  do  not  furnifh  us  with  any  other  fadf,  in  the 
ages  we  are  now  confidering,  that  has  any  relation  to  con- 
quefts.  Profane  hiftorians  do  not  feem  to  have  been  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  any  conqueror  more  ancient  than  Ninus  King  ol  Af- 
fyria,  for  we  mud  not  rank  Bacchus  and  Ofiris  in  that  num¬ 
ber.  The  defign,  it  is  faid,  of  thefe  firft  heroes,  was  to  ci¬ 
vilize,  and  not  to  fubjedf  the  people  they  overcame.  Ninus, 
therefore,  has  always  paffed  among  the  writers  of  antiquity, 
for  the  firft  prince  who  had  been  animated  with  the  amoition 
of  conqueft,  and  purfued  a  rational  plan  for  its  accompli  fit¬ 
ment  e.  This  however  is  a  miftake.  The  reign  of  Ninus 
was  long  pofterior  to  that  of  Chedorlaomer whofe  militaiy 
expeditions  ought  to  be  confidered  as  real  conquefts,  undei  ta¬ 
ken  with  that  view,  and  conduced  upon  a  regular  plan. 

To  return  to  what  profane  hiflorians  have  tranlmitted  con¬ 
cerning  Ninus  ;  this  monarch,  they  tell  us,  inflamed  with 
ambition,  thought  of  nothing  but  wars  and  conquefts.  He 
began  by  making  an  alliance  with  the  King  of  Arabia.  Strength¬ 
ened  by  this  alliance,  he  attacked  the  Babylonians,  defeated, 
and  impofed  a  tribute  upon  them.  After  this,  marching  from 
conqueft  to  conqueft,  he  fubdued  Media,  Perfia,  Armenia,  and 
feveral  other  provinces  Thus,  by  uniting  many  kingdoms 
under  his  dominion,  this  prince  formed  the  famous  empire  of 
the  Aflyrians.  This  empire  maintained  itfelf  a  long  time, 
through  the  care  Ninus  had  taken  to  {Lengthen  it!:. 

This  monarch,  at  his  death,  committed  the  government  to 
his  Queen  Semiramis,  a  priheefs  of  a  matculine  and  undaunt- 

J  Gen.  c.  14.  v.  14.  &c. 

e  Diod.  1.  2.  p.  H.3-;  Juftin.  1. 1.  c.  1.;  Syncell.  p.  64. 

f  See  fupra,  b.  1.  art.  3.  p.  42. 

r.  See  Diod.  1.  2.  p.  1 14.  5cc.;  Juftin.  1.  1.  c.  1.  h  Juffin.  ibid. 
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cd  fpirit,  who  being  ambitious,  and  fond  of  gloiqq  refolved  to 
puriue  the  footfteps  of  her  hufband*  She  made  war,  and  fuo 
ceeded  in  her  firft  enterprifes.  But  having  turned  her  arms 
againfl  India,  fhe  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  retire  *.» 

Ninias,  the  fon  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  mounted  the 
throne  after  the  death  of  that  princefs.  Difliking  the  warlike 
enterprifing  humour  of  his  parents,  he  employed  all  his  care 
in  preferving  peace,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign  k* 
F  rom  this  time,  the  hiftory  of  Afia  contains  nothing  concern¬ 
ing  war,  during  the  ages  we  are  now  examining. 

We  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  hiftory  of  the  firft  wars  of 
the  Egyptians.  We  hear  of  no  conqueror  among  that  peo¬ 
ple  before  Sefoftris,  whofe  reign  falls  in  thofe  ages  which  are 
to  be  the  fubject  of  the  fécond  part  of  this  wrork.  It  is  how¬ 
ever  very  certain,  that  the  military  art  had  been  known  and 
cultivated  m  Egypt  in  the  moft  ancient  ages.  From  time  im¬ 
memorial,  the  revenues  of  the  ftate  had  been  divided  into  three 
parts,  one  of  which  belonged  to  the  priefts,  the  fécond  to  the 
king,  the  third  to  the  foldiers  h  It  appears  then,  that  the 
Egyptians  had  very  early  provided  the  means  of  raiftng  troops, 
and  that  thefe  troops  muft  have  been  confiderable  for  their 
humbers.  Accordingly  we  fee,  that,  in  Jofeph’s  time,  there 
was  in  Egypt  a  captain  of  the  guard,  who  is  reprefented  in 
fcripture  as  a  confiderable  perfonage,  having  a  particular  jurif- 
didtion  annexed  to  his  office  We  find  alfo,  that  Pharaoh 
purfued  the  Ifraelites,  at  the  firft  newrs  of  their  departure  out 
of  Egypt,  with  a  great  army  both  of  horfe  and  foot.  The 
quicknefs  with  which,  as  Mofes  reprefents  it,  that  prince  rai¬ 
led  this  formidable  army  %  neceftarily  fuppofes,  that  Egypt 
then  enjoyed  a  regular  fyftem  of  government,  that  great  care 
was  taken  to  keep  a  numerous  body  of  troops  conftantly  on 
foot,  well  dilciplined,  and  ready  to  march  where-ever  there 
was  occaiion.  Thefe  fadls  are  fufficient  to  make  us  think, 
that  Egypt  was  one  of  the  firft:  countries  where  the  military 


ï  See  Diod.  1.  2.  p.  128.  Sc  1 33.  ;  Juftin.  1.  1.  c.  2. 
k  Diod.  1.  i.p.  134.  1  S eefupta,  b.  1.  art.  4.  p.  54. 

“  See  Gen‘  c.  39.  v.  u  c.  40.  v.  3.  »  See  Exod.  c.  14. 
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art  had  made  any  confiderable  progrefs.  I  {hall  fay  nothing  at 
prefent  of  the  order  and  difcipline  of  the  Egyptian  armies.  Not 
that  the  Egyptians,  in  the  times  we  are  treating  of,  wanted  re¬ 
gulations  on  that  fubjedl.  "I  his  is  not  to  be  imagined,  But 
thefe  regulations  are  unknown  to  us.  Sefoitris  feems  to  have 
been  the  author  of  all  thofe  ordinances  we  meet  with  in  an¬ 
cient  authors,  concerning  the  troops  and  military  affairs  of 
Egypt.  I  referve  therefore  the  few  particulars  which  remain 
relating  to  the  military  difcipline  of  the  Egyptians,  to  the  age 
in  which  that  prince  flouriihed. 

With  refpedt  to  Europe,  the  events  which  happened  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  in  the  ages  of  remote  antiquity,  are  invol¬ 
ved  in  fuch  impenetrable  darknefs,  that  we  can  difcover  no¬ 
thing  concerning  their  manner  of  making  war.  We  know  on¬ 
ly,  that  the  leaders  of  fome  colonies,  called  by  the  ancients  Ti¬ 
tans,  leaving  Egypt,  feized  upon  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and 
there  founded  a  vail  empire,  which  comprehended  Greece,  Ita¬ 
ly,  Gaul,  and  Spain  n.  But  the  particulars  of  all  thele  con¬ 
quers  are  to  us  unknown.  We  may,  I  think,  in  general 
conclude,  from  the  great  eafe  with  which  thefe  princes  fub- 
dued  fo  great  an  extent  of  country,  that  Europe  at  that  time 
was  but  thinlv  inhabited,  and  that  its  inhabitants  were  not  a 
warlike  people. 

It  is  but  too  vifible,  how  ill  provided  we  are  with  fails  and 
circumftances  relating  to  the  ages  which  are  the  fubjedlof  this, 
firft  part  of  our  work.  This  is  not  becaufe  great  events  and  im¬ 
portant  revolutions  did  not  then  happen  in  the  world,  but  be¬ 
caufe  we  are  almoil  totally  ignorant  of  them.  Even  the  little 
that  is  handed  down  to  us,  is  Itrangely  difguifed  with  tables. 
Let  us  endeavour,  however,  from  the  glimmering  lights  we 
have,  to  give  fome  idea  of  the  Hate  of  the  military  art  in  this 

We  can  fav  nothing  certain  concerning  their  manner  of  rai¬ 
ling  troops,  and  forming  an  army  in  the  fu  ll  ages.  I  imagine 
that  originally  every  body  without  diflindlion  went  out  to  war, 
except  old  men,  women,  and  children.  Afterwards  they 

•  Sçe  [t pra,  b.  1.  art.  5.  p.  65. 
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made  choice  of  fuch  men  as  were  mod  robud,  and  beffc  able  to 
endure  fatigue.  At  lab:  they  hit  upon  the  thought  of  allotting  a 
certain  number  of  men  wholly  to  the  profeffion  of  arms.  This 
fcheme  of  having  a  body  of  troops  always  on  foot,  to  prevent 
their  being  furprifed,  muft  have  been  the  contrivance  of  fome 
civilized  nation.  I  think  I  have  demondrated,  that  this  prac¬ 
tice  prevailed  in  Egypt  in  the  moll  ancient  times  p. 

It  does  not  feem  probable,  that,  in  thefe  ages,  the  troops 
were  kept  in  pay.  The  foidier  received  no  pay,  and  expedled 
no  other  reward  for  his  labours  and  fervices,  but  his  fhare  or 
the  booty  taken  from  the  enemy.  We  fee  that  in  the  days  of 
Abraham  there  were  regulations  fettled  for  the  divifion  of  the 
booty,  This  patriarch  gave  the  tenth  of  the  fpoils  which  he 
had  taken  from  Chedorjaomer,  and  the  kings  his  allies,  to 
Melchifedec  King  of  Salem,  and  pried  of  the  mod  high 
God*.  The  King  of  Sodom,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  great 
fervic-e  Abraham  had  done  him,  offered  this  patriarch  every 
thing  he  had  recovered  from  the  enemy,  but  only  füch  of  his 
own  fubjedls  as  had  been  delivered  from  captivity  by  that  vic¬ 
tory.  Abraham  refufed  this  offer  of  the  king  of  Sodom;  but 
he  took  care  that  his  allies,  Aner,  Efhcol,  and  Mamre,  diould 
have  their  fa  are  of  the  booty  taken  from  the  enemy  n 

It  required  feveral  ages  to  repeople  the  world,  and  repair  the 
deplorable  dedrudlion  occafoned  by  the  deluge.  The  fird 
armies  confequently  could  not  be  very  numerous.  This  is 
confirmed  by  what  ancient  traditions  tell  us  of  the  military  ex¬ 
peditions  of  Ofiris,  Bacchus,  and  the  Titans.  The  facility, 
the  extent*  and  the  rapidity  of  their  conqueds,  demondrate 
that  the  earth  at  that  time  was  aimed  a  defert,  and  that  they 
were  followed  only  by  a  fmall  number  of  troops.  It  would 
be  confidered  at  prefent  as  a  great  enterprife,  to  travel  over  the 
countries  which  they  are  faid  to  have  fubdued. 

The  tedimony  of  feripture  ferves  alfo  to  fupport  what  we 

p  Supra,  p.  307. 

*  We  are  not  told  in  feripture  upon  what  title  Abraham  gave  Melchifedec 
the  tenth  of  the  fpoils  taken  from  the  Elamites;  but  there  is  no  doubt  the 
patriarch,  in  that  particular,  conformed  to  fome  eftablifhed  regulation, 
a  Gen.  c.  14.  v.  21.  &c, 
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have  advanced.  It  is  laid,  that  Chedorlaomer  had  fubdued 
the  kings  of  the  Pentapolis.  This  prince  was  King  of  Elam, 
that  is,  of  Perfia.  It  is  well  known  at  how  great  a  diftance 
this  country  is  from  the  Dead  fea,  on  the  banks  of  which  the 
diftrict  called  Pentapolis,  was  fituated.  Chedorlaomer,  there¬ 
fore,  could  not  be  attended  by  a  great  number  of  troops.  It 
is  no  eafy  matter  to  trjinfport  a  numerous  army  feveral  hun¬ 
dreds  of  leagues.  The  countries  too  wrhich  feparate  Perfia 
from  the  Pentapolis,  muft  have  been  very  ill  peopled  ;  other- 
wife  Chedorlaomer  muft  have  found  great  difficulty  in  making 
that  conqdeft,  and  ftill  greater  in  keeping  it  near  thirteen 
years. 

J 

The  ftrongeft  proof  that  the  forces  of  Chedorlaomer,  and 
the  kings  his  allies,  were  very  few,  is  this,  that  Abraham 
with  318  men  got  together  in  a  hafte,  defeated  the  combined 
arjny  of  thefe  princes  r.  The  feripture,  it  is  true,  fays,  he 
attacked  them  in  the  night  f.  But  this  circumftance  only  im¬ 
plies,  that  the  troops  of  Chedorlaomer  were  fomewhat  fuperior 
to  thofe  of  Abraham.  If  we  allow  the  army  of  the  allied 
kiiws  to  have  been  fix  or  feven  thoufand,  it  will  be  iufficient 
to  anfwer  all  objections  -,  and  I  can  fee  no  reafon  to  imagine 
they  were  more  confiderabje. 

I  fancy  we  might  affirm  almoft  the  firme  things  of  the  armies 
of  Ninus  and  Semiramis.  For  no  regard  is  due  to  what  Ctefias 
and  other  writers  have  faid  of  the  military  forces  of  thefe  me- 
narchs.  Their  accounts  bear  the  plaineft  marks  of  the  moft 
extravagant  exaggeration.  If  wre  would  believe  them,  the  army 
which  Ninus  aftembled  for  the  conqueft  of  Bacfriana,  was  com- 
pofedof  feventeen  hundred  thoufand  foot,  twro  hundred  thoufand 
horfe,  ten  thoufand  fix  hundred  chariots,  armed  with  feythes 
By  adding  to  this  number  the  perfons  necefiary  to  attend  on 
fuch  an  army,  it  will  follow,  that  Ninus  had  in  the  field  more 
than  three  millions  of  mouths. 

This  is  but  a  fmall  number,  however,  in  comparifon  of  the 
forces  which  Semiramis,  according  to  the  fame  authors,  fet  on 
foot  for  the  conqueft  of  India.  Her  army,  fay  they,  amount¬ 
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r  Gen.  c.  14.  v.  14. 


f  Ibid.  v.  ij. 
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ed  to  three  millions  of  infantry,  five  hundred  thoufand  cavalry, 
and  one  hundred  thoufand  chariots.  There  were,  befides,  one 
hundred  thoufand  men  mounted  on  camels,  not  to  mention 
two  thoufand  fhips  for  puffing  the  Indus  u.  According  to  this 
account,  there  muft  have  been  in  this  army  between  fix  and 
ieven  millions  of  mouths. 

They  add,  that  the  King  of  India  made  hill  greater  prepa¬ 
rations  for  his  defence,  and  ailembled  a  more  numerous  army 
than  that  of  Semiramis  x.  According  to  our  former  calcula¬ 
tions,  the  army  of  this  prince,  and  its  attendants,  might  a- 
mount  to  near  ten  millions.  When  thefe  armies  met,  the 
number  of  fighting  men  muft  have  been  between  nine  and  ten 
millions.  It  is  a  pity  Ctefias  and  his  copyifts  have  not  told 
us,  how  fuch  armies  were  fubfifted,  and  where  they  found  a 
plain  to  engage  upon  f.  It  would  be  wafting  time  to  enter 
upon  a  ferious  confutation  of  fuch  improbable  ftories.  The 
immenfe  extent  of  country  which  they  make  Ninus  and  Se¬ 
miramis  to  have  conquered,  is  fuffieient  to  deftroy  their  own 
accounts  y.  We  have  always  a  right  to  conclude,  either  that 
they  are  exaggerated,  or  that,  if  their  conquefts  were  as  exten¬ 
sive  as  they  are  faid  to  have  been,  the  world  could  not  be 
very  populous,  and  confequently  their  armies  could  not  be  ve¬ 
ry  great. 

1  imagine  alfo,  that  the  firft  armies  were  wholly  compofed 
of  infantry.  The  art  of  ufing  animals  in  war,  muft  have 
been  unknown  for  fome  time.  The  favages  to  this  day  are 
deftitute  of  this  advantage  ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  believe,  that 
it  was  ufed  in  remote  antiquity.  But  by  degrees  methods 
would  be  found  out  of  breaking;  and  taming;  animals.  When 
this  was  done,  it  would  be  natural  enough  to  think  of  ufing 
them  in  war.  Several  of  them  are  very  fit  for  that  purpofe* 
In  perufing  the  hiftories  of  the  different  nations  of  the  world, 
we  find,  that  horfes,  elephants,  camels,  dogs  z,  and  even 

v  Ibid.  p.  r^o.  x  Diod.  1.  2.  p.  131. 

*  It  muft  be  owned,  that  thefe  accounts  appeared  jfufpicious  to  Diodorus. 
Eut  he  has  endeavoured  to  juftify  them.  See  p.  117. 

y  Diod.  1.  2.  p.  X14.  115.  &  128. 

2  See  Strabo,  1.  4.  p„  305,;  Æjiarp  hi  ft.  an  5m.  1.  7.  c.  38.;  Plin.  1.  8.  fe£h 
61. p.  463. 
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'ions  a,  have  been  ufed  in  war.  But  we  know  not  in  what 
periods  thefe  cudoms  were  introduced. 

I  he  horfe,  of  all  animals,  is  mod  proper  for  war;  and 
k  is  probable  that  this  was  foon  obfcrvcd.  T  he  quedion  is,  to 
know  in  what  manner  this  animal  was  originally  ufed  in  bat¬ 
tle.  He  may  be  uled  in  two  different  ways,  either  by  yoking 
him  to  a  chariot,  or  by  mounting  him.  We  mull:  hrft  exa¬ 
mine  whether  the  piadlice  of  yoking  or  mounting  a  horfe  was 
prior,  and  which  of  them  is  mod  eafy  and  natural,  and  then 
determine  in  which  of  thefe  two  ways  the  horfe  was  firft  ufed 
in  battle. 

V\  ithout  entering  into  all  the  difquifitions  which  this  que- 
hion  might  occafion,  I  am  perfuaded,  the  horfe  was  ufed  in 
drawing  and  carrying  loads,  before  he  was  mounted. 

I  he  wildnefs  of  the  mod:  mettlefome  horfe  is  curbed,  or  at 
leaf!  di  min  idled,  by  the  weight  he  draws  or  carries.  It  feems 
then  the  mod  fimple  and  eafy  manner  of  making  ufe  of  horfes, 
that  with  which  men  probably  began,  was  to  yoke  them  to 
lome  weight,  or  to  lay  it  upon  them  b.  In  the  preceding  book, 
I  have  propofed  fome  conjectures  on  the  origin  of  chariots,  and 
fhewn  that  this  invention  was  exceeding  ancient.  I  obferved 
aiio,  that  thefe  machines  were  not  then  more  curious  in  their 
conduction  than  our  carts  c.  Therefore  it  would  not  require 
a  great  deal  of  fkill  to  drive  them. 

I  he  cale  is  not  the  fame  with  riding.  This  art  appears  to 
me  more  complex  and  difficult,  than  that  of  guiding  a  car. 
Being  lefs  natural,  it  probably  occurred  to  mens  thoughts  the 
lull.  Accordingly  we  fee  from  all  the  remaining  monuments 
ot  antiquity,  that  horfes  were  then  much  more  commonly  ufed 
in  drawing  than  in  carrying  d.  With  refpect  to  the  precife 
point  we  are  now  examining,  viz.  whether  chariots  or  cavalry 
were  fird  ufed  in  battle,  hifiory  decides,  that  the  ufe  of  cha¬ 
riots  preceded  that  of  cavalry  e.  Let  us  take  notice,  further, 
that  it  mud  have  been  originally  much  eader  to  make  ufe  of 

*  Sep  T.ucret.  1.  5.  v.  1309.;  Diod.  1.  r.  p.  57.;  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  35S. 

b  See  Acad,  des  infeript.  t.  7.  Al.  p.  31 5. 

c  Supra,  b.  3.  p.  2^4. 

d  See  part  2.  b.  5.  chap.  3.  p.  64.  r  Talarphat.  de  incred.  c.  1.  p.  9. 
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chariots,  than  of  cavalry  in  battle.  The  combatant  who 
mounted  a  chariot  of  war,  was  not  diftradled  with  the  care  oi 
directing  the  horfes.  He  had  always  a  charioteer  with  him, 
who  adfed  that  part.  The  horfeman  has  not  this  advantage. 
His  attention  muft  neceffarily  be  divided  tbetween  the  care  ot 
fighting,  and  that  of  managing  his  horfe* 

Notwithstanding  this,  I  imagine,  that  in  fome  countries, 
fuch  as  Paleftine,  Arabia,  Egypt,  &c.  which  were  foon  civi¬ 
lized,  they  would  not  be  long  before  they  got  on  horfeback, 
and  confequendy  they  might  make  uie  of  cavalry  in  oattle  in 
very  ancient  ages.  We  fee  in  Genehs,  that  the  art  of  riding 
muff  have  been  known  in  Palestine  in  the  days  of  Jacob 
This  art  too  was  praddifed  by  the  Arabians  in  the  age  of  Job 
I  have  already  faid,  that  I  believe  Job  to  be  cotemporary  witn 
Jacob,  and  that  he  lived  in  Idumea  on  the  confines  of  Arabia11» 
With  refpedt  to  Egypt,  it  was  in  this  country,  if  we  will  give 
credit  to  profane  hiftorians,  that  riding  was  invented.  They 
differ  only  about  the  epocha  of  this  invention.  Some  attribute 
it  to  Orus  the  fon  of  Ofiris  A  and,  by  that  means,  place  it  in 
the  remoteft  ages.  Others  give  the  honour  of  it  to  Sefoftris  k, 
who  did  not  reign  till  after  the  ages,  whofe  fkill  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  arts  we  are  now  examining  l.  It  is  not  eafy  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  of  thefe  two  opinions  are  beft  founded.  It  feems 
to  me,  however,  more  likely  to  be  true,  that  Orus  was  the 
inventor  of  riding.  This  opinion  is  Supported  by  an  ancient 
tradition  preferved  by  Plutarch  lk<  Befides,  is  it  to  be  ima¬ 
gined,  that  the  Egyptians,  whofe  inventions  of  all  kinds  are 
fo  ancient,  fliould  have  remained  to  the  reign  of  Sefoftris, 
without  difeovering  the  principal  purpofe  the  horfe  is  capable 
of  Serving  ?  In  fine,  we  fee,  that,  in  the  days  of  J  acob,  they 
had  horfes  in  Egypt,  and  were  accuftomed  to  ride  them  n* 
Diodorus  informs  us  alfo,  that  the  kings  of  Egypt,  the  pre- 
deceftors  of  Sefoftris,  bent  their  whole  thoughts  to  keep  $ 

f  Chap.  49.  v.  17.  s  Chap.  39.  v.  21.  See. 

h  See  oar  differ  ta  tioji. 

5  Dicæarchus  apud  Schol.  Apol.  Rhod,  1.  4.  v.  275. 
k  id.  ibid.  1  See  part  2.  b.  1 .  chap.  3. 

»  See  t.  2.  p.  358.  a  See  Gen.  c,  49.  v.  17.  c.  50.  v.  9= 
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great  number  of  horfes.  With  this  view,  they  had  built  a 
hundred  {fables  for  200  horfes  each,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
between  Thebes  and  Memphis  We  may  add  to  all  this, 
that  it  is  not  probable,  that  cavalry  were  introduced  into  bat¬ 
tles  immediately  after  the  invention  of  riding  ;  yet  we  muff  admit 
this,  if  we  adopt  the  opinion  of  thofe  authors  who  attribute  the 
invention  of  this  art  to  Sefoftris,  fince  all  hiftorians  agree  that 
he  had  cavalry  in  his  armies  p.  Nothing,  therefore,  hinders  us  to 
believe,  that,  towards  the  concluiion  of  the  period  we  are  now 
inquiring  into,  fome  nations  might  make  ufe  of  cavalry  in 
battle,  though  at  the  fame  time  we  mull  remark,  that  an¬ 
ciently  the  chariots  were  the  principal  ftrength  of  armies, 
and  much  more  generally  ufed  than  cavalry.  We  {hall 
fee  fome  ftriking  proofs  of  this,  in  the  fécond  part  of  this 
work. 

The  firft  arms  that  men  ufed,  would  be  fuch  as  {tones, 
{ticks,  the  horns  of  animals,  &c^.  After  fome  time  they 
thought  of  hardening  their  {ticks  in  the  fire,  and  fharpening 
them.  This  fort  of  defenfive  arms  r  has  been,  and  {till  is 
ufed  in  many  countries  It  was  not  long  before  they  begun 
to  cut  pieces  of  wood  into  the  form  of  clubs  ;  a  kind  of  arms 
very  common  in  ancient  times  %  and  {till  ufed  by  feveral  na¬ 
tions  I  imagine  likewife,  that  in  the  firft  ages  they  might 
fi2ht  with  axes.  With  thefe  the  writers  of  antiquity  com¬ 
monly  equipped  their  heroes.  Thefe  were  formerly,  and  are  at 
prefent,  the  principal  arms  of  feveral  nations.  The  cutting 
part  of  thefe  hatchets  was  not  originally  of  metal.  In  the 


•  L.  i .  p.  55-  ... 

The  ruins  of  thefe  (tables  were  to  be  feen  in  Diodorus’s  time, 
p  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  64. 

s  See  Lucret.  1.  5.  v.  1283.  &c.  ;  Horat.  form.  1.  1.  fat.  3.  v.  100.  &c.  ; 
Diod.  1.  1.  p.  28. 1.  3.  p.194.;  Hygin.  fab.  274-;  Plin.  1.  7.  fedt.  57.  p.  4*5-; 
Palæphat.  in  Chron.  Alex.  p.  45.  ;  Cedren.  p.  19. 

r  Herod.  I.  7.  n.  71.  ;  Strabo,  1.  3.  p.  255-  k  17»  P- 1 1 77-  \  Suid.  t.  I.  p.  90.  ; 
Conq.  du  Pérou,  t.  1.  p.  76. 

r voyage  de  Dampier,  t.  2.  p.  143.  ;  Rec.  des  voyages  de  la  campagme  des 
Ind.  Holl.  t.  4.  p.  563. 

*  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  28.  ;  Palæphat.  in  Chron.  Alex.  p.  4*', 
u  Lettr.  édif.  t.  20.  p.  134. 
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ftrft  ages  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  procuring 
metals  from  the  earth,  and  working  them.  The  moft  ancient 
hatchets  were  armed  with  fharp  ftones  x,  as  thofe  of  the  favages 
are  at  prefent  7.  The  lance  and  pike  may  be  named  among 
the  arms  that  were  firft  invented.  The  ufe  of  them  was  very 
ancient  and  univerfal. 

Thofe  arms  which  have  been  mentioned,  were  proper  only 
for  clofe  fighting.  Men  foon  endeavoured  to  find  out  methods 
of  annoying  their  enemies  at  a  diftance  ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  they  invented  arms  proper  for  that  purpofe.  I  know 
no  arms  of  this  kind  fo  ancient  and  fo  univerfal  as  bows  and 
arrows.  Ifhmael,  it  is  faid  in  fcripture,  was  an  expert  archer  z„ 
Efau  took  his  bow  and  quiver,  and  went  to  the  field  a.  We 
find  bows  and  arrows  among  the  wildeft  and  moft  ignorant 
favages,  even  in  the  iflands  moft  diftant  from  the  continent. 
Thele  arms  at  the  beginning  would  be  but  clumfily  made.  The 
arrows  would  be  pointed  with  hard  wood,  flints,  the  {harp 
bones  of  beafts  or  fifties  b,  as  they  are  at  prefent  among  fe¬ 
deral  favage  nations,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of  working 
metals  c. 

I  d'o  not  find  that  the  fling  was  fo  ancient  as  the  bow  and 
arrow,  though  the  invention  of  it  feems  more  obvious  and 
eafy.  The  fling  is  far  lefs  complicated  and  artificial  3  and  yet 
I  cannot  difcover  that  it  was  either  fo  anciently  or  fo  uni- 
verfally  ufed  as  the  other  Job  is  the  only  writer,  in 
thofe  diftant  ages,  who  makes  mention  of  the  fling  c. 
The  ancients  afcribed  the  invention  of  it  to  the  Phoeni- 

t  ' 

dans  f. 

As  men  became  more  knowing  and  civilized,  they  invented 

*  See  fupra,  b,  2.  p.  78.  &  cli.  4.  p.  140-  141* 

y  Ibid.  p.  141 . &  156.  2  Gen.  c.  21.  v.  20. 

a  Ibid.  c.  27.  v.  3. 

b  Tacit,  de  mor.  Germ.  n.46.  ;  Herod.  1.  7.  n.  69.;  Photius,  p.  1333.  ;  Bibt 
anc.&  mod.  t.22.  p.  24. 

c  Lettr.  edit.  t.  i.  p.  132.  t.  7.  p.  43.  ;  Recueil  des  voyages  au  Nord,  t.  8„ 
p.  175.  ;  Hi  ft.  de  la  Virginie,  p.  313.  ;  Voyage  de  Dampier,  t.  1.  p.  94.  ;  N.- 
relat.  de  la  France  equinox,  p.  169. 

d  See  l’Efcarbot,  hift.  de  la  N.  France,  p.  853, 

.*  Chap.  41 .  v.  19. 

f  'P lin.  1.  7.  feed.  57.  p.  4x5.  See  alfo  Strab.  1.  3.  p.  255. 
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new  kinds  of  arms,  or  improved  the  old.  At  laft  they  found 
out  the  art  of  working  metals.  It  was  natural  to  apply  this 
difeovery  to  the  advancement  of  the  military  art.  Swords  and 
fabres  were  then  invented,  arms  which  have  never  been  known 
to  anv  but  civilized  nations,  and  to  which  the  favages  Hill 
continue  ftrangers.  Profane  hiftorians  attribute  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  fword  to  Belus  *,  King  of  Afi'yria,  and  father  of 
Ninus  h.  But  not  to  mind  thefe  vague  uncertain  traditions, 
we  fee  from  feripture  that  the  fword  was  known  in  Afia  in 
the  remote/!  ages.  Abraham  took  his  fword  to  facrifice 
Ifaac  5.  Simeon  and  Levi  entered  Sechem  fword-in-hand,  to 
/laughter  its  inhabitants  k.  Thefe  hrft  fwords,  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  elfewhere,  were  of  copper  and  not  of 
iron  K 

It  is  not  enough  to  know  how  to  attack  our  enemy  with 
advantage  ;  it  is  alfo  neceffary  to  know  how  to  fecure  our- 
felves  from  his  attacks.  At  firft  men  would  make  the  fame 
things  ferve  for.defenfive  arms,  which  ferved  to  defend  them 
from  the  injuries  of  the  air.  The  fkins  of  animals  anfwered 
both  thefe  purpofes  m.  The  firft  kings  of  Egypt  drefled 
themfelves  for  war  in  the  fkins  of  bulls  and  lions  °.  We 
may  remark  likewife,  that  all  the  ancient  heroes  are  reprefent- 
ed  in  this  kind  of  warlike  drefs.  By  and  by  more  proper  and 
effectual  means  of  defending  the  body  were  invented,  means 
which  were  equally  commodious  and  fecure.  I  he  ftiield, 
the  helmet,  and  the  cuirafs,  are  the  defenfive  arms  which  we 
know  were  ufed  in  ancient  times.  But  we  cannot  difeover 
in  what  country  or  at  what  time  thefe  different  pieces  of  ar¬ 
mour  were  invented.  We  know  only  that  they  are  of  very 
great  antiquity  °.  I  imagine,  further,  that  the  fhield  was  the 
mod  ancient  and  the  mod:  univerfally  ufed,  becaufe  it  is  ufed 
by  the  favages,  who  know  nothing  of  the  helmet  or  the  cui- 

£  Hygin.  fab.  2*74.  ;  Cafliodor.  var.  1.  1 .  cp.  30.  p.  15. 

*  See  Volf.  de  idol.  1.  1 .  c.  24.  p.  68.  col.  A. 

1  Gen.  c.  22.  v.  10.  k  Ibid.  c.  34.  v.  25. 

1  Supra,  b.  2.  chap.  4.  p.  157. 

m  See  Diod.  1. 1.  p.  21. 6c  28.  ;  Feith.  antiq.  Horn.  1.  4.  P-  463. 

*  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  21.  •  See  Job,  c.  39.  v.23.  c.4i-  v.  6.  &  17. 
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rafs.  I  might  add,  that  it  is  the  only  piece  of  defenfive  armour 
mentioned  in  the  books  of  Mofes  p.  The  Egyptians  claimed 
the  honour  of  this  invention 

In  all  ages,  men  have  adapted  their  own  arms  to  thofe  of 
their  enemies.  Every  one  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  difco- 
veries  of  his  neighbour.  A  nation  which  invents  new  arms, 
or  a  new  way  of  fighting,  can  enjoy  them  alone  but  a  little 
while,  and  can  derive  but  a  momentary  advantage  from 
them.  Nations  in  making  war  have  inftrudled  each  other, 
and  borrowed  from  each  other  the  arts  of  defence  and  of 
attack. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  armies  were  fubfifted  in 
ancient  times.  We  do  not  find  that  they  had  the  precaution 
to  form  magazines  of  forage  and  provifions.  I  imagine  that 
each  foldier  carried  a  quantity  of  provifions  fufficient  to  fub- 
fift  him  for  a  certain  time.  We  know  that  this  was  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Ifraelites  r,  the  Greeks  f,  and  Romans  *.  This 
cuftom,  it  appears,  prevailed  in  the  days  of  Mofes,  and  pro¬ 
bably  before.  The  fcripture  tells  us,  that  when  the  Ifraelites 
went  out  of  Egypt,  they  took  meal,  and  putting  it  in  their 
cloaks,  laid  it  on  their  fhoulders  a.  It  is  probable  this  had 
been  their  practice  in  former  times  when  they  went  to  war. 
Each  foldier  carried  his  own  provifion  of  corn  or  meal.  In 
thefe  diftant  ages  every  one  ufed  to  grind  his  own  grain,  ei¬ 
ther  between  two  ftones,  or  in  fmall  hand-mills.  They  ba¬ 
ked  their  bread,  not  in  ovens,  but  under  the  allies,  or  on  flat 
ftones  or  plates  of  metal.  This  is  ftill  the  practice  all  over 
the  eaft  x.  Refides,  the  firft  men  led  a  very  abftemious  and 
frugal  life.  It  was  then  much  eafier  to  fubfift  armies  than  it 
is  at  prefent.  The  favages  of  America  furnifh  more  than. 

v  Dent.  0.  33.  v.  29.  s  Plato  in  Tim.  p.  1044.  D. 

*  1  Sam.  c.  17.  v.  17.  See  Calmet,  t.  8.  p.  512. 

r  Snid.  voce  T ftovraç  crt'cî,  t.  1.  p.  930.  ;  Schol.  Ariftophan.  ad  Equit.  V. 
3077.  p.  219.  ;  ad  Acharn.  v.  196.  p.  243.  v.  1096.  p.  274. 

J  Cæfar,  debelloGall.  1.  1.  n.  4.  ;  T.  Livius,  1.  44.  n.  2. 1.  43.  n.  1. 

*  Exod.  c.  12.  v.  34. 

$  See  fupra,  b.  2.  ch.  1.  p.  103,  &  104, 
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fufficient  proof  of  this  y.  Let  us  add,  that  their  campaigns, 
as  I  imagine,  were  not  long.  They  made  war  with  great 
quicknefs  and  impetuofity.  There  were  then  no  places  of 
rtrength  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  an  army.  A  fingle  vic¬ 
tory  laid  an  immenfe  country  open  to  the  conquerors. 
They  feized  on  every  thing,  efpecially  on  all  provi- 
fions 

With  regard  to  forage,  the  ancients  had  no  occafion  to 
give  themfelves  much  trouble,  as  they  had  no  cavalry  in  their 
armies,  as  thefe  armies  were  not  numerous,  nor  incumbered 
with  much  luggage.  Even  when  they  began  to  make  ufe  of 
horfes  in  war,  their  maintenance  would  not  give  them  much 
trouble.  As  the  cavalry  in  the  ancient  armies  were  but  few, 
they  would  always  find  fufficient  forage  in  the  fields. 

As  to  incampments,  we  cannot  fpeak  with  certainty  about 
them.  W e  know  not  what  was  the  practice  of  the  firft  ages 
in  this  particular.  We  fee  that  the  ufe  of  tents  was  exceed¬ 
ing  ancient.  The  patriarchs  had  no  other  habitations  a.  They 
might  therefore  make  ufe  of  tents  very  early  in  military  ex¬ 
peditions.  But  does  it  follow  from  thence,  that  in  the  ages 
we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  they  knew  the  art  of  forming  a  camp, 
that  is,  of  porting  themfelves  to  advantage,  of  pitching  their 
tents  in  lines,  of  intrenching  ?  &c.  This  is  what  I  dare  not 
affirm.  Xenophon  fays,  that  the  nations  of  Afia  furrounded 
their  camps  with  very  deep  ditches,  and  fometimes  even  for¬ 
tified  them  with  ftrong  palifadoes  b.  But  the  ages  of  which 
that  author  wrote,  were  fo  long  pofterior  to  thofe  we  are 
now  examining,  that  we  can  hardly  gather  any  thing  from 
him,  concerning  the  primitive  cufioms  of  the  nations  he  fpeaks 
I  of. 

One  thing  which  has  always  diftinguifhed  civilized  nations 
from  favages,  is,  that  the  former  knew  how  to  join  military 
difcipline  to  natural  courage,  to  obey  their  commanders,  keep 
I  their  ranks,  and  reftrain  the  fallies  of  rarti  impetuous  fury. 

7  See  le  voyage  de  Frczier,  p.  57.  Sc  62.  ;  IMccurs  des  fauvages,  t.  2.  p.  247. 

*  See  Gen.  c.  14.  v.  n. 

8  Gen.  c.  9.  v.  21.  c.  12.  v.  8.  c.  13  V.  18. 

b  Cyrop.  1.  3.  p.  80. 
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We  can  fay  nothing  concerning  their  manner  of  drawing  up 
their  troops  in  the  primitive  ages,  nor  of  the  order  they  ob~ 
ferved  in  battle.  Originally  the  taftic  art  had  no  fixed  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  they  engaged  in  a  tumultuary  manner,  without  rule, 
order,  or  difcipline.  Military  ranks  of  command  were  not 
then  inftituted.  It  is  alfo  probable,  that  they  had  no  idea  of 
ftandards  or  colours  c.  But  experience  would  foon  make 
them  fenfible  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  was  to  have  no  other 
guide  in  battle  but  blind  impulfe.  They  would  prefently 
difcover,  that  many  precautions  were  necefiary  to  be  taken  to 
fecure  fuccefs.  Thefe  reflections  produced  the  feveral  evolu¬ 
tions,  and  other  military  arts  praCtifed  by  civilized  nations. 
It  then  became  necefiary  to  chufe  a  certain  number  of  per- 
fons,  to  direct  the  feveral  movements  of  an  army,  to  give  the 
necefiary  orders,  and  fee  them  executed.  I  know  not  at  what 
time  the  cuftom  was  introduced  of  dividing  troops  into  diffe¬ 
rent  bodies,  and  putting  a  certain  number  of  men  under  the 
command  of  a  certain  number  of  officers.  I  find  frequent 
mention  in  fcripture  of  the  general  of  the  army  of  Abimelech. 
This  prince  reigned  in  Gerar  in  the  days  of  Abraham  d.  I 
fee  likewife,  that  from  before  Jofeph’s  time  there  was  a  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  army  in  Egypt  e.  But  I  find  no  where 
any  mention  of  inferior  officers,  and  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  different  fubordinate  military  ranks  were  inftitu¬ 
ted  in  the  ages  now  under  our  confideration. 

I  cannot  fay  this  of  colours  and  military  enfigns.  Every 
thing  inclines  us  to  think  that  thefe  ftandards  for  guiding  the 
troops  in  battle,  for  directing  them  how  to  rally,  and  to  know 
each  other,  were  very  early  invented.  W e  know  not  indeed 
in  what  age  or  in  what  country  thefe  were  firft  uied,  but  the 
ufe  of  them  muft  have  been  extremely  ancient.  We  fee,  that 
the  Ifraelites,  in  the  wildernefs,  marched  in  different  divifions, 
every  one,  it  is  faid,  under  the  ftandard  and  enftgn  ot  his 
own  tribe  and  company  f.  It  is  probable,  that  Mofes  had 
learned  the  ufe  of  ftandards  from  the  Egyptians,  who  had 

ç  See  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  96.  97.  &  too.  d  Gen.  c.  21.  v.  22- 

*  Ibid,  c-  39,  v,  1.  f  Hum.  c.  2.  v.  2. 
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been  acquainted  with  them  in  the  remoteft  ages  *.  Befides, 
this  invention  feems  pretty  obvious,  and  would  not  require 
very  deep  reflection.  It  is  not,  as  we  fee,  unknown  to  the 
favages  h. 

The  ufe  of  inftruments  of  martial  mufic,  as  trumpets,  cla¬ 
rions,  &c.  was  extremely  ancient,  and  the  idea  of  them  very 
natural  ».  The  firft  man  who  happened  to  blow  into  a  reed, 
a  horn,  or  large  fhell,  would  be  ftruck  with  the  found.  It 
would  prefently  occur,  that  this  difcovery  might  be  of  great 
ufe  in  war,  either  for  publiftiing  the  orders  of  the  general,  and 
acquainting  the  troops  with  what  they  had  to  do,  or  even  for 
animating  them  to  battle.  The  firft  inftruments  of  martial 
mufic  would  be  large  reeds,  pieces  of  hollow  wood,  big  fhells, 
the  horns  of  animals,  &c.  All  thefe  kinds  of  trumpets  an¬ 
ciently  were  k,  and  ftill  are  ufed  in  feveral  countries  *.  This 
difcovery  would  be  gradually  improved,  by  imitating,  in  me¬ 
tal,  the  ftrudture  of  thofe  natural  bodies,  which,  by  blowing 
into  them,  gave  a  loud  alarming  found.  It  was  in  this  man¬ 
ner  the  trumpet  was  invented.  I  {hall  not  take  the  trouble  to 
mention  the  uncertain  traditions  of  profane  authors  about  the 
invention  of  this  inftrument.  I  believe  it  to  be  much  more 
ancient  than  they  make  it.  It  is  fpoke  of  in  Job  as  an 
inftrument  already  ufed  in  war,  and  employed  in  founding 
the  charge  *.  It  is  faid  alfo,  that  Mofes  commanded  two 
trumpets  to  be  made  of  beaten  filver  •.  This  is  fuffleient  to 
fhew  the  great  antiquity  of  this  inftrument.  I  {hall  only  ob- 
ferve  further,  that  trumpets  in  ancient  times  were  moft  com- 

£  See  Diod.  1.  I.  p.  iod.  ioi. 

h  Mœurs  des  fauvages,  t.  2.  p.  199. 

■»  Job,  c.  39.  v.  24.  25. 

k  See  Varr.  de  ling.  Lat.  1.  4.  p.  19.  voce  Arma.  ;  Virgil.  Æneid.  1.  6.  r. 
171.  ;  Strab.  1.  15.  p.  1041.C.;  Hygjn.  fab.  235.  ;  Opufcul.  mythol.  p.122.; 
Anciennes  relations  des  Indes  &  de  la  Chine,  p.  3.  ;  Hi  ft .  des  Incas,  t.  1.  p. 
187.  ;  Schol.  Horn,  ad  libr.  18.  Iliad,  y.  219.;  Totter,  archseolog.  Gr.  1.  3.  c.  9. 
p.  480. 

1  Voyage  de  Frezier,  p.  57.  &  60.  ;  Rec.  des  voyages  de  la  compagn.  des 
Ind.  Holland,  t.  4.  p.  310.  ;  Voyag.  de  Jean  de  Lery,  p.  $36.  ;  Hift.  gen. 
des  voyag.  t.  1.  p.  14-;  Mem.de  Trev.  Novembre  1714.  p.  1962. 

ra  Chap.  39.  v.  24.  25.  n  Id.  ibid, 

•  Num.  c.  10.  v.  2.  c.  31,  v.  6. 
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monly  made  of  copper  r,  a  metal  which  gives  a  very  piercing 
found. 

Drums,  which  are  ufed  at  prefent  by  all  nations,  do  not 
appear  to  me  to  have  been  fo  ancient  as  trumpets.  We  find 
certain  traditions,  however,  in  fome  authors  which  feem  to 
contradict  this  opinion  *  ;  but  they  are  blended  with  fo  many 
fables,  that  they  do  not  appear  to  me  fufncient  to  authen¬ 
ticate  a  fa£l,  of  which  we  find  no  other  veiliges  in  all  an¬ 
tiquity.  Let  us  now  fay  a  few  words  of  that  part  of  the 
military  art  which  relates  to  the  defence  and  the  attack  of 
places. 

I  imagine,  that  men,  in  the  very  firfi  ages,  might  have  fome 
notions  of  the  manner  of  fortifying  and  defending  places. 
Nature  has  pointed  out  the  art  of  fortification.  In  all  coun¬ 
tries,  we  meet  with  fome  places  of  fuch  a  fituation,  ,as  to 
enable  a  frnall  number  of  troops  to  refill  a  much  fuperior 
force.  They  mull  have  foon  perceived  the  great  ufe  that 
might  be  made  of  fuch  flrong  polls,  to  defend  the  entrance 
into  a  country,  to  retire  to  in  cafe  of  inferiority  of  force,  or 
of  a  defeat.  Thefe  firfi;  obfervations  would  lead  them  to 
the  art  of  fortifying  places.  They  wguM  foon  endeavour  to 
fecure  towns  and  cities  from  invafions.  Thefe  were  original¬ 
ly  open  and  without  defence.  Nothing  obflruCted  the  en¬ 
trance  of  a  victorious  army.  Such,  for  example,  in  all 
probability,  were  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  in  the 
days  of  Abraham.  For  we  find  Chedorlaomer  entered,  and 
plundered  them  immediately  after  his  victory  over  the  kings 
of  Pentapolis  r. 

By  degrees,  methods  were  found  to  render  cities  defen- 
fible.  In  the  firfi:  ages,  no  doubt,  they  contented  them- 
felves  with  digging  a  broad  and  deep  ditch  round  about 
them;  the  earth  being  thrown  out  on  the  fide'  towards  the 
place,  formed  a  kind  of  rampart.  After  this  they  began  to 
think  of  furrounding  them  with  walls.  Thefe  precautions 
would  be  fufficient,  in  the  firfi  ages,  to  defend  cities  from 

v  Virgil.  Æneid.  1.  6.  v.  165. 

Diod.  1.  2.  p.  152. 

1  Gep.  c.  14.  v.  10.  11.  et  16. 
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the  firft  efforts  of  a  victorious  enemy.  For  in  thefe  times 
they  muff  have  been  very  ignorant  in  the  art  of  befieging 
places.  In  ail  ages,  the  arts  of  defence  and  of  attack  of 
places  have  been  proportioned  to  one  another. 

As  wars  became  more  frequent,  the  arts  of  defending 
and  of  befieging  cities  would  be  reciprocally  improved.  Se¬ 
veral  methods  would  be  fucceftively  invented.  But  this  is  not 
the  proper  place  to  mention  them.  I  do  not  imagine,  that  this 
part  of  the  military  art  had  made  any  great  progrefs  in  the 
ages  now  under  our  consideration. 

I  acknowledge  there  is  a  great  deal  faid  in  the  hiftories  of 
Ninus  and  Semiramis,  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
fortifications  of  BaCtria,  and  of  the  long  defence  which  that 
city  made  f.  But  this,  I  am  perfuaded,  ought  to  be  ranked 
in  the  number  of  thofe  fables  with  which  Ctefias  and  other 
Greek  writers  have  incumbered  the  hiftories  of  Ninus  and 
Semiramis.  This  is  the  only  example  of  this  kind  to  be 
found  in  the  hiftory  of  the  ages  we  are  now  examining,  in 
which  there  is  not  one  word  faid  of  fieges,  or  any  thing  that 
has  relation  to  them.  I  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  infer 
from  thence,  that  all  means  of  defending  places  were  then 
quite  unknown,  but  only  that  this  art  was  very  imperfeCt. 
The  rapidity  of  the  conquefts  of  Ofiris,  Bacchus,  the  Titans, 
and  even  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  is  a  proof  of  this.  Could 
thefe  princes,  in  the  (hort  fpace  of  a  few  years,  have  fubdued 
fuch  an  immenfe  tract  of  country,  if  the  art  of  fortification 
had  then  been  brought  to  any  tolerable  degree  of  perfection  ? 
They  muft  often  have  met  with  places  which  would  have  re¬ 
tarded  the  rapidity  of  their  progrefs.  I  am  perfuaded,  there¬ 
fore,  that  there  were  then  but  very  few  fortified  cities,  and 
that  the  fortifications  of  thefe  few  were  very  imperfect.  We 
fhall  fee  reafon  to  be  convinced  of  this,  when  I  give  an  ac¬ 
count  oi  the  conquefts  of  Scfoftris,  in  the  fécond  part  of  this 
work  *. 

This,  I  imagine,  is  almoft  all  that  can  be  faid  at  prefent 
on  the  military  art.  I  fhall  only  propofe  a  few  reflections 

* Diod.  1.  2.  p,  1 18.  1 19.  1  E.  5.  chap,  i . 
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on  the  fpirit  with  which  they  made  war  in  thefe  firft  ages, 
and  the  way  in  which  conquerors  ufed  their  victories. 

All  the  remaining  monuments  of  antiquity  (hew,  that  thefe 
firft  wars  were  carried  on  with  extreme  fiercenefs  and  barba¬ 
rity.  They  plundered  and  laid  wafte  towns  and  countries,, 
nothing  was  fpared.  Nations  at  war  aimed  at  nothing  lefs 
than  the  entire  dcftrudtion  and  extermination  of  each  other. 
This  cruel  rage  put  them  upon  poifoning  their  arrows  ;  a 
horrid  practice*  which  never  could  have  been  invented  or 
admitted  but  by  the  mod:  favage  nations,  in  the  moft  barba¬ 
rous  ages,  Inch  as  thofe  of  which  we  are  now  treating  u.  The 
confequences  of  their  victories  were  as  horrible  as  their  bat¬ 
tles.  'I  hey  maffacred  and  cut  the  throats  of  whole  nations  x. 
Sovereigns  were  no  more  refpedted  than  the  lowef!  of  their 
fubjedts.  Through  the  fabulous  tales  and  extravagant  ex¬ 
aggerations  which  disfigure  the  hiftory  of  Ninus,  we  may  ftiil 
difeern  the  cruel  fanguinary  fpirit  which  reigned  in  the  wars 
of  thefe  primitive  ages. 

Ninus  attacks,  defeats,  and  takes  the  King  of  Babylon. 
How  does  he  ufe  his  vidtory  ?  He  puts  the  captive  monarch 
and  all  his  children  to  death.  He  then  turns  his  arms  againft 
the  Medes,  and  conquers  them.  Their  King  is  taken  ;  the 
cruel  AfTyrian  crucifies  him,  his  Queen,  and  their  feven  chil¬ 
dren  y.  i  hat  which  we  now  call  the  law  of  nations,  a  law 
facred  and  inviolable,  both  in  peace  and  war,  was  quite  un¬ 
known  in  thefe  primitive  times.  The  mildeft  treatment 
which  a  conquered  nation  could  hope  for,  was  to  be  carried 
into  captivitv  z. 

A  J 

.  N  is  in  the  abufe  which  thefe  fir  ft  conquerors  made  of  their 
victories,  we  muft  look  for  the  origin  of  the  law  of  flavery, 
that  odious  law  v/hich  we  find  eftablifhed  in  an  antiquity  almoft 
immemorial  a.  I  have  find,  that  originally  they  gave  no  quar¬ 
ter  to  the  conquered.  But  covetoulhefs,  which  finds  a  place 
m  the  moft  fierce  and  cruel  bofoms,  came  to  the  alliftance  of 

«  See  Job,  c.  6.  v.  4.  according  to  the  Hebrew. 

*  Gen.  c.  14.  v.  5.  6.  7.  y  Diod.  1.  2.  p.  114, 
s  See  Gen.  c.  14.  v.  14.  c.  31.  v.  26. 
a  Gen,  Ci  17.  v,  12.  and  23. 
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humanity.  Conquerors  began  to  difeern  their  true  intereii, 
and  the  bed  ufes  they  might  make  of  their  victories.  They 
confidered,  that  inftead  of  butchering  their  conquered  enemies, 
it  would  be  better  to  make  them  Haves,  and  to  employ  them 
in  fuch  labours  and  drudgery  as  they  thought  proper.  By 
this  means  they  procured  themlelves  real  and  folid  advantages. 
Befides,  they  could  fell  their  prifoners,  when  they  had  a 
greater  number  than  they  thought  proper  to  keep  *.  Thus 
avarice  put  a  flop  to  daughter  and  bloodfhed.  The  fame 
principle,  together  with  ambition,  prevented  the  devaluation 
of  countries.  Conquerors  became  feniiblc,  that  the  acquid- 
tion  of  kingdoms  would  be  of  no  value,  if  they  entirely  ruin¬ 
ed  them. 

Men  cannot  always  live  in  a  {late  of  war.  After  fome  time, 
it  becomes  necedary  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  put  an  end 
to  hoflili ties.  The  firfl  treaty  of  peace  was  owing  to  this 
mutual  imbecillity  of  two  contending  nations.  Necellity  made 
them  both  think  of  the  means  of  procuring  tranquillity. 
They  agreed  at  lad  to  terminate  their  difputes  by  a  foletnn 
treaty,  which  might  regulate  their  mutual  prétendons,  redore 
union  and  concord,  and  fecurc  the  peace  of  both  nations. 
We  have  examples  in  feripture  of  fuch  treaties  of  peace  made 
in  the  mod  ancient  times.  We  even  fee,  that  in  thefe  ages 


thev  knew  how  to  take  meafures  for  preventing  future  ani- 
mofities  and  difputes  b.  Their  manner  of  making  thefe  fo~ 
lemn  deeds  in  thefe  times,  deferves  to  be  deferibed. 

'The  public  good  required,  in  all  ages,  that  the  memory 
of  treaties  of  peace  and  alliance  fhould  be  preferred.  I  have 
taken  notice  in  the  preceding  books,  that  the  art  of  writing 
was  unknown  in  the  firfl  ages.  I  have  given  an  account 
likewife  of  the  methods  which  were  invented  originally  to 


fupplv  this  defect,  and  afeertain  the  teneur  of  public  deeds. 
We  have  feen  that  all  agreements  were  then  tranfacted  in  the 
prefence  of  witnedes  e.  But  in  foiemn  tranfactions,  fuch  aa. 


♦  Vendere  rum  fcJTis  cafUvum,  nccidr.re.  noli  : 
Serviet  milter.  Hor.  epiit.  1.  i.  ep.  16.  v.  69. 
b  Gen.  c.  21 .  v.  22.  &c.  c.  26.  v.  26.  &  29. 

«  R  i.  n.  2~’.  &  b.  2.  chap.  6.  p.  189. 
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treaties  of  peace  or  alliance,  hefides  witnefTes,  they  obferved 
certain  formalities,  equally  proper  to  afcertain  their  authen¬ 
ticity,  and  perpetuate  their  memory.  They  fet  up  an  altar, 
planted  a  grove,  erected  monuments  of  ftone,  facrificed  vic¬ 
tims,  gave  a  commemorative  name  to  the  place  where  thefe 
tranfadfions  had  palled,  &c.  Both  fcripture  and  profane 
hiftory  furnilh  feveral  examples  of  thefe  primitive  practices. 

On  a  certain  occafion,  Abimelech,  King  of  Gerar,  came 
to  Abraham,  and  required  of  this  patriarch  to  fwear  by  the 
name  of  God,  that  he  would  not  hurt  his  pofterity,  or  do 
any  injury  to  his  fubjedfs.  Abraham  promifed  all  this,  but 
then  complained  to  Abimelech  of  the  violent  manner  in 
which  his  fubjedfs  had  deprived  him  of  a  well  which  he 
had  dug.  Abimelech  declared  his  ignorance  of  what 
had  been  done.  Abraham  then  makes  an  alliance  with 
Abimelech,  and  taking  feven  fheep,  he  gives  them  to  that 
prince,  faying,  44  Thou  fhalt  take  thefe  feven  fheep  of  my 

hand,  that  they  may  be  a  witnefs  unto  me,  that  I  have 
6C  digged  this  well  O’  Mofes  adds,  that  they  called  the  place 
where  this  alliance  was  made,  Bee-rfheba ,  that  is,  the  well  of 
the  oath ,  becaufe  Abraham  and  Abimelech  had  there  contradf- 
ed  and  fworn  mutually  an  alliance. 

W  hen  Jacob  made  an  agreement  with  Laban,  the  fcrip- 
ture  fays,  he  took  a  (lone,  and  having  fet  it  up  for  a  monu¬ 
ment,  he  ordered  his  people  to  bring  other  (tones,  which 
being  formed  into  a  heap,  Laban  fays  to  Jacob,  44  This  heap 
44  and  thefe  (tones  (hall  be  a  witnefs  between  me  and  thee.” 
Laoan  called  this  heap  of  (tones,  hhe  heap  of  witnefs ,  and 
„  Jacob  called  it  'The  heap  of  witnejfng  ;  each,  it  is  faid,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  idiom  of  his  own  language.  The  place  was  thence 
forward  called  Galeed  e. 

Thefe  primitive  cuftoms  continued  a  long  time,  even  af¬ 
ter  the  invention  of  writing.  Homer  furnifhes  a  proof  of 

d  Gen.  c.  21.  v.  22.  See  alfoc.  26.  v.  15.  18.  20. 

A  well  wa§  not  a  trifling  matter  in  thefe  countries  where  water  was  extremely 
fcarce,  and  not  to  be  come  at  without  much  difficulty  and  labour.  Wells  were 
very  valuable  eftates  to  people  vvhofe  whole  wealth  confuted  in  their  cattle. 

e  Gen.  c.  31 .  v.  44.  See, 
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this  in  his  account  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans. 

I  he  Greeks  and  Trojans  being  ready  to  engage,  propofed 
to  terminate  their  differences,  by  a  fingle  combat  between 
Paris  and  Menelaus.  They  ffipulate  the  conditions  on  each 
fide,  according  to  the  event  of  the  combat.  Priam  and 
Agamemnon  advance  into  the  middle,  between  the  two  ar¬ 
mies.  Lambs  are  brought  for  facrifices,  and  wine  for  liba¬ 
tions.  Agamemnon  cuts  a  lock  of  wool  from  the  head  of 
the  lambs.  The  Greek  and  Trojan  heralds  give  fome  of  it 
to  the  chiefs  of  each  army.  Agamemnon  proclaimed  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  with  a  loud  voice.  The  lambs  were 
facrificed,  the  libations  made,  and  thus  the  agreement  was 
ratified  without  anv  further  formalities  f.  Thefe  methods  were 
fufficient  to  authenticate  treaties  of  peace  in  thefe  remote  ages, 
when  the  articles  of  them  were  few  and  plain.  1  do  not  know 
whether  they  were  more  religioufly  obferved  then  than  they 
have  been  fince. 

Having  thus  difeuffed  the  feveral  particulars  that  have  any 
relation  to  the  military  art,  it  may  not,  I  think,  be  improper 
to  flop  a  moment,  to  confider  what  muff  have  been  the  confe- 
quences  of  wars  and  conquefts  in  thefe  primitive  times,  and 
what  changes  rnuft  have  refulted  from  them,  in  the  cir- 
cumftances  and  condition  of  the  feveral  nations  of  the 
world. 

Though  hiftory  affords  us  but  little  light  into  the  events 
which  happened  in  the  ages  we  are  now  confdering,  yet  we 
may  difeover,  that  there  were  fome  very  confiderable  and  ex- 
t  en  live  empires  formed  even  in  thefe  times.  Ch'edorlaomer, 
Minus,  and,  no  doubt,  feveral  other  conquerors  whofe  names 
and  victories  have  not  been  handed  down  to  us,  extended 
their  authority  ever  feveral  countries,  and  united  various  ci¬ 
ties  and  kingdoms  under  their  dominion,  even  in  thefe  firft 
ages  after  the  deluge.  It  is  not  only  on  account  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  military  arts,  that  thefe  conquefts  merit  our  atten¬ 
tion  ;  we  ought,  I  will  fay  it,  to  confider  them  in  a  more 
general,  and  much  more  interefting  point  of  view. 


1  Iliad.  !.  3.  v.  86.  &c. 
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When  we  reflect  on  the  various  evils  which  flow  from  war, 
we  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  moft  terrible  ca¬ 
lamities  that  afflidf  mankind.  Yet  we  muff  acknowledge,  that 
much  good  has  refulted  from  this  great  evil.  Wars,  and  the 
revolutions  which  they  have  occafioned,  have  mingled  man¬ 
kind  together,  and  blended  their  fentiments,  manners,  and  lan¬ 
guages  a  thoufand  different  ways.  1  his  has  been  of  inimité 
advantage  to  the  world  :  by  this  means  knowledge  has  been 
increafed  and  propagated,  and  difcoveries  have  been  multi¬ 
plied.  Conquefts,  by  uniting  many  nations  under  one  fovç- 
j-eio-n,  have  formed  great  and  poweiful  empnes,  out  of  thw 
ruins  of  many  petty  Hates,  In  thefe  great  empires,  me^t 
began  infenfibly  to  form  clearer  views  of  politics,  jufter  and 
more  falutary  notions  of  government.  Experience  taught  tnein 
to  avoid  the  errors  which  had  occafioned  the  ruin  of  the  na¬ 
tions  whom  they  had  fubdued,  and  put  them  upon  taxing  mea¬ 
sures  to  prevent  furprifes,  invafions,  and  the  like  misfoi  Lunes. 
With  thefe  views  they  fortified  cities,  fecured  luch  paffes  as 
might  have  admitted  an  enemy  into  their  country,  and  kept  a 
certain  number  of  troops  conffantiy  on  foot,  by  thefe  pre¬ 
cautions  feveral  Hates  rendered  themfelves  formidable,  to  their 
neighbours,  and  none  durfl  lightly  attack  powers  which  were 
every  way  fo  refpedfable.  The  interior  parts  of  fuch  mighty 
monarchies,  were  no  longer  expofed  to  ravages  and  devalua¬ 
tions.  War  was  driven  far  from  the  centre,  and  only  infeHed. 
the  frontiers.  The  inhabitants  or  the  count!  y  and  oi  the 
cities  began  to  breathe  in  fafety,  The  calamities  whicn  con- 
quefls  and  revolutions  had  occafioned,  difappeared  ;  but  the 
bleffmgs  which  they  had  produced,  remained.  Ingenious  and 
adlive  fpirits,  encouraged  by  the  repofe  which  they  enjoyed, 
devoted  themfelves  to  fludy.  It  was  in  the  boiom  of  great 
empires,  the  arts  were  invented,  and  the  fciences  had  their 

birth  s. 

&  See  fupra,  b.  z.  chap.  3,  p.  1 39*  ;  and  b,  3=  chap.  6.  p.  2,2.  8zc . 
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Of  Manne?* s  and  Cufloms  *. 

f*  |f  4 '  H  E  ways  of  thinking,  and  cufloms  peculiar  to  a 
h  people,  are  derived,  partly  from  the  climate  in 
which  Providence  has  placed  them,  partly  from  the 


*  of  all  the  fubjefts  we  have  had  occafion  to  fpeak  upon,  there  is  none  mor« 
curious  and  interefting,  than  this  of  manners  and  cufloms  :  and  at  the  fame 
time,  there  is  none  cf  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  give  a  clear  and  precife 
definition.  Thefe  words,  manners ,  cufloms',  itfages,  excite  ideas  in  our  minds 
mole  eafily  felt  than  exprefled.  1  imagine,  however,  that  we  may  underfeand 
by  the  manners  of  a  people,  their  way  of  judging  on  the  morality  of  human 
aft  ions,  and  the  principles  which  they  conftantly  follow,  with  regard  to  vice 
and  virtue.  What  is  morality  but  the  fcience  of  manners,  that  is,  of  thofe 
pnnci|  les  which  form  the  heart  to  virtue,  and  of  thole  aftions  which  are 
agreeable  or  contrary  to  that  facred  and  immutable  order  which  ought  to 
regulate  our  whole  conduft?  It  mu  ft  be  owned  that  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  have  agreed  pretty  well  on  this  important  article.  The  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  morality  do  not  feem  to  have  been  affefted  by  thole 
prejudices  which  arife  from  difference  of  genius,  climate,  and  govern¬ 
ment. 

C  ufloms,  again,  are  certain  habitudes  and  practices  in  the  common  affairs  of 
civil  life,  certain  rules  which  direft  the  external  deportment  of  a  people  ei¬ 
ther  in  their  public  appearances,  or  their  domeflic  œconcmy.  In  this  book, 
therefore,  I  conlider  thefe  two  objects  in  one  point  of  view,  which  in  philo- 
fophical  precilion  are  very  diitinft. 

But  whatever  real  difference  there  may  be  between  manners  and  cufloms, 
thefe  two  words  in  many  languages  are  almoft  fynonvmous.  Manners  in 
Engliffî,  mœurs  in  French,  mores  in  Latin,  cojlumi  in  Italian,  cojlutnbret  in  Spa¬ 
nish  fignify  equally  manners  and  eu  flams.  Iu  Greeks  all  the  difference  between 

manners,  and  cujloms,  confifls  in  one  letter.  It  would  be 

eafy  to  prove,  that  originally  v&og  had  both  thefe  lignifications.  This 
affinity,  no  doubt,  arifes  from  hence,  that,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  manners 
have  had  a  great  influence  updn  cufloms,  and  cufloms  upon  manners.  It  has 
even  been  very  long  before  feveral  nations  had  any  manners,  properly  lb 
called.  I  fhill  ufe  theie  t.vo  words,  therefore,  manners  and  cufloms ,  indif¬ 
ferently,  without  rcihifting  myfelf  to  a  Uriel  philofophical  precifion.  It  would 
be  very  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  diftinguifh  precifely  what  belongs  to 
manners,  and  what  to  culloms,  in  fpèaking  of  nations,  in  thefe  ages,  which 
had  but  confuted  notions  of  both. 
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degrees  of  knowledge  they  have  poffeffed  in  each  period,  and 
partly  from  various  accidental  and  temporary  caufes.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  we  may  often  obferve  a  very  vifible  différence  between 
the  manners  of  a  nation  in  one  age  and  in  another,  and  fome- 
times  even  in  thè  fame  age.  1  here  are,  however,  a  great 
number  of  ancient  cuftoms  which  have  been  eftablifhed,  we 
cannot  well  tell,  either  how  or  wherefore.  Time  has  fuc- 
ceffively  abohfhed  or  confirmed  them,  and  it  would  be  almoft 
as  difficult  to  give  a  reafon  for  the  new  cuftoms  as  for  the  old. 
Such  changes  indeed  were  not  very  frequent  in  the  firft  ages  : 
in  general,  we  may  perceive  in  them  a  great  cohftahcy  of  man¬ 
ners  and  uniformity  of  cuftoms;  The  feveraf  nations  whole 
ancient  hiftory  has  come  down  to  us,  may  have  varied,  how¬ 
ever,  in  this  particular,  in  fo  long  a  courfe  of  ages. 

It  is  in  vain  to  look  for  fettled  maxims  of  condudl ,  or  con¬ 
fident  principles  of  morality,  but  among  civilized  nations. 
It  was  the  reunion  of  families,  which  gave  birth  to  the  man¬ 
ners  and  cuftoms  of  all  the  different  nations  of  the  world.  I 
have  laid  elfe  where,  that  the  firft  laws  were  eftablifhed  by 
tacit  agreement.  It  was  the  fame  with  the  manners  and 
cuftoms  of  civil  life.  As  foon  as  a  fociety  was  formed,  the 
members  which  compofed  it,  tacitly  agreed  to  obferve  fuch 
or  fuch  principles  of  morality,  to  follow  fuch  or  fuch  modes 
in  their  external  deportment.  But  if  it  is  eafy  to  aftign  rea-. 
fons  for  the  eftablifhment  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  primitive 
laws,  it  is  as  difficult  to  explain  the  motives  which  made  the 
fir  ft  focieties  adopt  a  number  of  cuftoms  which  appear  diredfîy 
contrary  to  reafon  and  good  fenfe.  They  feem  to  have  been 
dictated  by  mere  caprice  and  whim.  For  this  reafon,  it  is  in 
this  particular  of  cuftoms  and  manners,  that  nations,  even  the' 
moft  civilized,  differ  the  moil  fenfibly.  We  fee  the  fame 
cuftom,  the  fame  rule  of  behaviour,  alternately  approved  in 
one  country,  and  condemned  in  another.  In  one  place,  fuch 
an  action  is  condemned  as  a  capital  offence  againft  good  man¬ 
ners,  in  another  place  it  is  countenanced  and  recommended. 
What  would  be  the  moft  ftiocklng  rudenefs  in  one  country,  is 
the  higheft  refinement  of  politenefs  in  another.  I  fhall  not 

purfue 
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purfue  this  parallel  any  further,  though  it  might  be  carried  on 
aimoft  without  end. 

But  amidft  that  prodigious  variety  of  cuftoms  which  cha- 
radterize  different  nations,  we  may  ftill  perceive  a  pretty  gene¬ 
ral  agreement  on  fome  particular  fubjedfs.  I  do  not  defign  to 
quote  any  of  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  morality, 
ingraven  on  the  hearts  of  all  men  by  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
without  which  no  fociety  can  fubfift  ;  I  fpeak  only  of  thofe 
cuftoms  which  affedt  nothing  but  the  common  intercourfe  of 
civil  life.  There  are  fome  of  thefe  in  which  all  nations  feem 
to  agree.  For  example,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  not 
excepting  even  the  favages,  it  has  been  a  cuftom  to  diftinguifli 
the  two  fexes  by  their  different  garbs.  There  have  been 
likewife,  in  all  times  and  places,  certain  exterior  ornaments 
and  decorations  to  diftinguifli  perlons  inverted  with  high  dig¬ 
nities,  and  to  render  them  conlpicuous.  The  keeping  folemn 
feftivals  on  fome  particular  occafions,  is  a  cuftom  which  has 
always  and  every  where  prevailed.  But  for  one  of  thefe  cuftoms 
which  are  common  to  all  nations,  and  may  be  eafily  account¬ 
ed  for  *,  we  meet  with  a  multitude  of  others,  fo  various  and 
whimfical,  that  it  would  open  a  boundlefs  field  for  fpeculation, 
if  we  attempted  to  difeover  their  caufes*  But  this  is  no  patt 
of  my  defign.  My  intention  is,  to  relate  the  peculiar  man¬ 
ners  and  cuftoms  of  the  feveral  nations  whofe  hiftory  falls 
within  the  compafs  of  this  work,  and  to  reprefent  them  fuch 
as  they  have  been,  in  the  feveral  periods  into  which  it  is  di¬ 
vided. 

The  manners  of  a  nation,  without  doubt,  is  the  moft  in- 
terefting  part  of  its  hiftory.  We  cannot  give  a  fair  reorefen- 
tation  of  thefe,  without  carefully  ftudying  what  has  been  in 
each  period  its  prevailing  genius  and  moral  character,  that  is, 
what  have  been  its  fentiinents  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  the  point 
of  honour,  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  civil  life.  Their 
domeftic  life,  their  manner  of  converiing  together  in  fociety, 

*  Thefe  cuftoms,  common  to  all  ages  and  nations,  confirm  what  Mofes  has 
laid  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  ftrongly  prove  that  all  its  inhabitants 
are  defeended  from  one  and  the  fame  family. 
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the  forms  of  their  politenefs,  their  public  and  private  amufe- 
ments,  mud;  alfo  be  defcribed.  In  a  word,'  it  will  be  necefiary 
to  examine,  in  every  period,  in  what  degree  the  arts  admi- 
niflered  to  the  neceiliaes,  the  recreations,  and  the  luxuries  of 
life. 

But  it  is  impoffibie  to  giye  a  proper  defcription  of  the  man¬ 
ners  of  a  people  without  having  had  a  very  intimate  perfonal 
acquaintance  with  them,  or  having  carefully  fiudied  feme 
faithful  circumftantial  hiftories  of  them.  This  will  fhow, 
how  impoffibie  it  is  for  us  at  prefent  to  treat  of  the  manners 
of  the  greateft  part  of  ancient  nations  with  exadlnefs.  Let 
us  endeavour,  however,  to  draw  a  flight  iketch,  and  give  fome 
Im perfect  ideas  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  thofe  ages 
which  are  the  fubje£t  of  this  firfl:  part  of  our  work. 

We  may  perceive,  in  general,  great  flmplicity,  little  pomp, 
parade,  and  ceremony  in  the  manners  of  the  moil:  ancient  nations. 
Some  writers  have  Bellowed  prodigious  praifes  on  this  flmpli- 
city  of  life,  and  on  that  account  extolled  thefe  primitive  ages 
above  all  others.  This  is  not  the  proper  place  to  difeufs  this 
queflion,  which  {hall  be  examined  by  and  by.  We  (hall  only 
obferve  in  paffing,  that  it  is  eafy  to  penetrate  into  the  caufes 
of  this  boafled  plainnefs  and  flmplicity.  The  manners  of  a 
people  always  bear  a  proportion  to  the  progrefs  they  have  made 
In  the  arts  and  fciences.  Their  way  of  living  in  the  primitive 
ages,  for  this  reafon,  mult  neceflanly  have  been  very  Ample, 
or  rather  rude,  through  their  ignorance  of  thofe  arts  which 
procure  the  comforts  and  conveniencies  of  life.  They  could 
then  form  no  idea  of  a  fbmpfuous  luxurious  life  ;  and  were 
{{ranger's  to  all  delicacy,  elegance,  and  refinement  of  manners^ 
How  could  they  think  of  gratifying  taftes  which  then  had  no 
exigence  ?  A  relifh  for  the  conveniencies  and  elegancies  of 
life,  is  the  fruit  ot  time,  and  the  confequence  of  increafing 
knowledge.  It  was  experience  which  introduced  choice  and 
variety  into  life,  experience  which  gave  birth  to  fafhion,  which 
has  extended  its  empire  over  all  ages  and  nations.  If  the 
firfl;  men,  therefore,  led  a  parfimonious  and  Ample  life,  it  was 
not  from-  choice  and  principle,  but  from  neceflky,  and  their 
ignorance  of  one  more  agreeable.  For  no  fooner  did  the  feve- 
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ral  nations  become  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  elegance  and 
refinement,  than  they  made  all  pofdble  hade  to  enjoy  them. 
The  fa£ts  we  are  going  to  mention  will*  we  hope,  put  ajl  this 
beyond  doubt. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  Afia . 


WE  have  not  diffident  knowledge  of  the  events  which 
happened  in  the  greated  part  ot  Afia,  in  the  ages  we  are 
now  examining,  to  enable  us  to  give  an  exact  and  full  account 
of  the  manners  of  its  fil'd:  inhabitants.  The  holy  (captures  are 
the  only  books  which  furnifh  us  with  any  materials  on  this 
fubject,  and  thefe  relate  only  to  the  people  ot  Paledine,  and 
the  adjacent  countries.  We  mud,  therefore,  expedt  much 
drinefs  and  derility  in  this  drd  period.  We  mud  even  come 
down  to  the  age  of  Abraham,  before  we  can  dilcover  the 
fainted  traces  of  the  manners  and  cuitoms  winch  prevailed 
in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  We  djail  fay  nothing  at  all  or 
the  ideas  they  then  had  of  morality,  and  the  duties  of  loc  i- 
ety.  W e  are  totally  ignorant  ot  their  fentiments  on  thefe  im¬ 
portant  fubjeds. 

I  have  already  faid,  that  fimplicity  was  the  didinguifhing 
character! die  of  thefe  fird  ages.  I’heir  food  is  an  evident 
proof  of  this.  We  find  no  mention  of  fauces,  ragouts,  oi  even 
of  any  kind  of  game  or  venifon,  in  the  defeription  given  us  in 
feripture  of  the  entertainment  provided  by  Abraham  for  the 
three  angels  who  appeared  to  him  in  the  plains  of  Mamre.  T  his 
patriarch  ferved  up  to  them,  a  calf  roaded,  or  rather  broiled, 
milk,  butter,  new  bread  baked  in  the  afhes  u,  I  his  was  tnc 
whole  fead  ;  a  proof  that  their  entertainments  in  thefe  ages 
were  more  folid  than  delicate.  Abraham,  no  doubt,  defigned 
to  treat  his  gueds  in  the  bed  manner  he  could  \  and  wc  mud 

k  Gen.  c.  18.  v.  C.  Sec. 
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rememoer,  that  this  patriarch  was  very  rich  in  gold  and  filver, 
flocks  and  flaves  e.  We  may  confider  this  entertainment  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  three  angels,  as  the  model  of  a  magnificent  feaft, 
and  from  tnence  judge,  what  was  the  manner  of  entertaining 
fplendidly  in  thefe  times. 

We  might  be  inclined  to  think  alfo,  that  the  firfl:  men  muffc 
have  been  prodigious  eaters.  Is  it  not  aftonifhing  to  fee  a  whole 
calf,  and  almofl  fifty-fix  pound  of  bread,  ferved  up  to  three 
peifons*  ?  Rebecca  dreffed  for  Ifaac,  two  kids  for  one  meal 
i  his  circumftance  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  in  warm  coun¬ 
tries,  fuch  as  Paleftine,  men  ufe  much  lefs  food  than  in  colder 
or  more  temperate  climates.  1  fhould  rather  incline  to  attri¬ 
bute  this  cufbom  of  ferving  up  luch  enormous  quantities  of 
meat,  to  toe  genius  and  manners  of  theie  times,  when  magni¬ 
ficence,  it  is  probable,  confiffed  in  prefenting  their  guefts  with 
much  more  food  than  they  could  poffibly  ufe  f. 

As  focieties  became  more  civilized,  and  enjoyed  greater 
plenty  and  variety,  a  tafle  for  elegance  and  good  living  was 
Introduced.  This  appears  from  the  fpeech  of  Ifaac  to  Efau, 
directing  him  how  to  render  himfelf  worthy  of  his  benediction  ; 

Go  out  to  the  held,”  faid  he,  tc  and  take  me  fome  venifon  ; 
“  and  make  me  favoury  meat,  fuch  as  I  love  The  fe- 
quel  of  this  flory  proves  ftill  more  clearly,  that  the  art  of 
dreffing  meat  in  various  ways  was  then  known  and  prahtifed. 
Rebecca,  who  overheard  this  difcourfe,  and  had  a  mind  to 
fubftitute  Jacob  in  the  place  of  Efau,  commanded  him  to  bring 
her  two  of  the  beft  kids  ;  thefe  hie  dreffed  in  fuch  a  manner, 
tnat  Ifaac  was  deceived,  and  took  them  for  venifon  f.  The 
fcripture  adds,  that  Jacob,  prefented  wine  to  his  father,  and 
that  he  drank  it  ?. 

Mofes  does  not  give  us  any  further  information  on  this  fub- 
jedf,  with  reipect  to  the  patriarchs.  We  may  prefume,  that 
the  luxury  of  the  table  was  not  carried  much  farther  among 
pther  nations.  We  hpd  no  mention  of  eggs,  or  fowls,  among 

» 

c  Gen.  c.  24.  v.  35. 

*  I  follow  the  calculation  of  M  Fleury,  Mceurs  des  iQ-aelites,  $  4.  p.  2u 

d  Gen.  c.  27.  v.  9. 

f  To  this  day,  one  part  of  the  magnificence  of  entertainments  conflits  in 
grçat  abundance  in  all  countries. 

e  Gep.  c.  27.  v.  3.  4.  f  Ibid.  v.  9.  81  25,  ' 
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the  people  of  thefe  primitive  times,  whofe  hiitory  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  ;  and  confequently  it  is  highly  probable  they 
did  not  ufe  them. 

We  cannot  fay  the  fame  of  fruits,  pulfe,  and  herbs.  The 
patriarchs,  according  to  all  appearance,  eat  of  thefe.  Fruits 
are  a  kind  of  food  fo  natural,  that  it  muff  have  been  known 
from  the  very  beginning.  Further,  among  the  prefents  which 
Jacob  commanded  his  fons  to  carry  to  Jofeph,  to  gain  his  fa¬ 
vour,  the  feripture  mentions  nuts  and  almonds  h  ;  a  proof  that 
thefe  fruits  were  then  both  ufed,  and  much  prized.  Honey  is 
there  mentioned  as  one  of  the  prefents  they  were  to  offer. 

As  to  pulfe,  all  interpreters,  and  the  greateft  part  of  com-» 
mentators,  agree,  that  the  meat  for  which  Efau  fold  his  birth¬ 
right,  was  a  difh  of  lentils  >.  Men  could  not  long  be  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  arts  of  cultivating  and  dreffing  this  kind  of  food, 
as  I  think  I  have  fufficiently  proved  in  the  preceding  books  k. 

As  to  fifh,  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  Genefis.  We  cannot 
however,  conclude,  merely  from  the  filence  of  Mofes,  that 
the  people  of  Paleftine  did  not  then  ufe  it.  For  Sanchoniatho, 
who  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  mofl  ancient  writers,  exprefsly 
names  fifhing  among  the  firft  inventions  which  people  aferibed 
i  to  their  heroes  J. 

We  fee,  that,  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  it  was  the  common 
practice  to  make  two  meals  a-day.  This  patriarch  enter¬ 
tained  the  angels  towards  noon  m  ;  and  Lot  entertained  them 
at  fupper,  in  the  evening  of  the  fame  day  * .  It  is  probable 
they  then  eat  in  a  fitting  porture.  The  cuffom  of  ftretch- 
ing  themfelves  upon  beds  at  their  meals,  I  imagine,  was  not  fo 
I  foon  introduced. 

i  *  / 

The  utenfils  for  houfe-keeping,  fuch  as  plates,  pots,  and 
cups,  would  be  originally  of  earth  or  wood.  As  mankind 
improved  in  arts  and  policy,  their  natural  tafle  for  refinement 
and  magnificence  would  begin  to  (how  itfelf.  The  difeovery 
of  metallurgy  would  enable  them  to  gratify  this  taffe.  Veffels 

h  Gen.  c.  43.  v.  11.  1  Ibid.  c,  25.  v.  34. 

K  Sttpra ,  b.  2.  c.  1.  art.  5.  p.  it 3. 

f  A  pad  Euftb.  prarp.  evang.  1  1.  c.  9.  p.  35.  B. 

F  Gep.  c.  18.  v.  1.  £  Ibid.  c„i9.  v.  3.  4. 
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of  gold  and  filver  would  fcon  be  fubkituted  in  the  place  of  thofe 
of  earth  and  wood,  with  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  take 
up  at  krk.  This  piece  of  luxury  was  exceeding  ancient.  We 
read  in  Genefis,  that  Eliezer  made  Rebecca  a  prefent  of  veffels 
of  gold  and  filver 

It  is  probable,  that  men  were  a  long  time  without  the  ufe 
of  fpoons  and  forks,  f'here  are  kill  many  nations  who  d<? 
not  ufe  them.  Their  fingers,  and  two  little  kicks  made  on 
purpofe,  fupply  their  place.  Neither  did  they,  as  I  imagine, 
make  ufe  of  plates  originally.  They  eat  upon  the  bark  or 
large  leaves  of  trees,  as  is  kill  done  in  feveral  countries  p.  The 
.ancients  had  no  knives.  A  kind  of  poniard  which  they  al¬ 
ways  wore  at  their  girdles,  ferved  them  in  their /Read 

They  knew  nothing  of  the  fecret  of  keeping  their  meat 
fome  time  before  they  eat  it.  When  Abraham  entertained 
the  angels,  he  brought  a  calf  from  the. field,  and  command¬ 
ed  it  to  be  killed  and  dreked  immediately r.  When  ifaac  de¬ 
fined  to  eat  venifon,  he  ordered  Efiau  to  take  his  .bow  and  ar¬ 
rows,  and  as  foon  as  he  returned,  to  prepare  for  him  a  part  of 
what  he  had  taken  f.  Rebecca,  to  deceive  him,  inkantly  killed 
two  kids,  dreked  and  ferved  them  up  K  I  fliall  have  occafioii 
hereafter  to  mention  this  practice,  which  krongly  reprefents 
the  rudenefs  of  thefe  times,  when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  man-r 
ners  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece. 

The  plainnefs  of  their  drefs  in  thefe  primitive  ages,  would 
correfpond  to  that  of  their  food.  They  were  unacquainted 
with  the  art  of  making  their  garments  graceful  and  commo¬ 
dious.  They  took  a  piece  of  cloth,  longer  than  it  was  broad, 
and  covered  themfelves  with  it,  or  rather  wrapt  themfelves  in  it. 
For  originally  they  had  no  contrivances  to  keep  their  garments 
fak  about  them,  but  by  the  different  turns  of  the  cloth  round 
the  body.  This  is  the  cafe  with  feveral  nations  to  this  day  % 


0  Gen.  c.  24.  v.  2 3. 

p  Hi  ft.  gen.  des  voyages,  t.  8.  p.  93.  ;  Marc  Paul,  1.  3,  c.  30.;  Voyage  de 
S  chou  ten,  t.  1.  p.  378.  &43i. 
a  See  part  2.  b.  6.  c.  3.  r  Gen.  c.  18.  7. 

f  Chap.  2,7.  v.  3.  4,  *  Ibid.  v.  9. 

See  Chardin,  t.  9.  p.  59.  60.;  Voyage  de  Schouten,  1. 1.  p.  279.  414.  4634 
defcript.  dçslnd. occident,  h  6,  c.  6.  p.  2044  Geograph,  Nub.  p.  1?. 
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B\  degrees,  garments  of  a  more  convenient  fhape,  and  better 
adapted  to  cover  the  body,  were  invented.  It  appears,  that 
the  drefs  of  the  patriarchs  confifted  of  a  tunic  with  large  fleeves* 
without  any  plaits,  and  of  a  kind  of  mantle  of  one  Tingle  piece  *  - 
They  wore  the  tunic  next  the  body,  and  threw  the  mantle 
over  it,  which  was  probably  faftened  with  a  clafp.  The  ex^ 
eeffive  heat  of  the  greateft  part  of  Aha,  is  the  reafon  that  its 
inhabitants  have  never  given  themfelves  much  trouble  about 
covering  their  legs  and  arms.  Their  fh  es  were  only  a  kind 
of  fandals,  tied  on  with  thongs.  Thefe  were  ufed  in  the  days 
j  of  Abraham  r. 

It  appears  then,  that  the  make  of  their  garments  was  ex- 
:  tremely  ftmple.  They  required  but  little  cutting  or  fewing  *4 
The  falhions  did  not  change  then,  and  do  not  change  to  this 
[  day  in  the  Levant.  As  this  kind  of  garments  fitted  almoft  any v 
}  fize,  the  rich  had  always  great  numbers  of  them  in  ftore,  of 
I  which  they  made  prefents.  This  cuftom  prevailed  in  the  age 
3  of  Abraham.  Mofes  mentions  raiment  among  the  prefents 
r  which  Eliezer  made  to  the  whole  family  of  Rebecca  e.  This 
il  is  Hill  praélifed  in  the  eaft  in  our  days. 

Even  in  the  patriarchal  age,  they  fiudied  fome  degree  of 
Î  luxury  and  magnificence  in  drefs.  Rebecca,  the  better  to  dif- 
guife  Jacob,  made  him  put  on  Efau’s  garments,  which  The 
kept  with  care.  Mofes  fays,  they  were  very  beautiful,  but 
gives  no  defeription  of  them  a.  Jacob,  who  tenderly  loved  Jo- 
feph,  gave  him  a  confpicuous  robe,  which  excited  the  envy  of  his 
other  children  fc.  It  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  determine  wherein 
the  fuperior  excellence  of  this  robe  confifted.  Interpreters  and 
commentators  are  not  agreed  about  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
word,  which  Mofes  ufes  in  deferibing  it.  I  imagine,  that  the 
magnificence  of  drefs  then  confifted  in  the  finenefs  of  the  fluffs, 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  colours.  The  Arabians,  to  this  day, 
life  garments  of  this  kind  «. 

*  Gen.  c.  37.  v.  3r.  c.  9.  v.  23.  c.  49-  v.  11. 

f  Ibid.  c.  14.  v.  23. 

*  Such  is  the  Arabian  drefs.  Mrm.  de  Trévoux,  Septcm.  1705,  p.  1 636. 

*  Gen  c.  24.  \ .  53.  a  Ibid.  c.  27.  v.  15.  1  Ibid.  c.  37.  v.  3.  4. 

f  Anciennes  relations  des  Inde?  et  de  la  Chine,  p,  12, 
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7  he  adorning  of  the  perfon  was  an  early  ftudy.  The  defird 
of  pleafing  foon  taught  the  arts  of  fetting  off  the  gifts  of  na¬ 
ture  by  the  ornaments  of  drefs.  The  mo  ft  favage  barbari¬ 
ans  have  a  kind  of  ornaments  fuited  to  the  rudenefs  of  their 
manners.  In  thefe  remote  ages*  they  were  not  unacquainted 
with  the  ornamental  parts  of  drefs.  The  fcripture  tells  us* 
that  Eliezer  made  Rebecca  prefents  of  ear-rings*  and  bracelets 
of  gold  for  her  hands  d.  Thefe  ornaments  were  not  even  con¬ 
fined  to  the  fair  fex.  Men  as  well  as  women  wore  ear-rings, 
bracelets,  and  rings  c.  This  cuftom  ffill  continues  among  lè¬ 
verai  of  the  eaitern  nations. 

It  will  be  proper  to  obferve  on  this  fubjedl,  that,  in  the  times 
we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  they  did  not  wear  their  rings  on  their 
fingers,  as  has  been  fince  the  cuflom,  but  upon  the  backs  of 
4heir  hands,  either  tied  on  with  a  firing,  or  made  fo  large  that 
they  could  put  their  hand  into  them.  This  is  evident  from  the 
expreflions  Mofes  ufes  as  often  as  he  fpeaks  of  rings  *. 

We  know  not  whether  the  people  of  Ana  had  any  covering 
for  the  head  in  the  patriarchal  age.  We  fee  only  that  on  fome 
occafions  the  women  vufed  veils  f.  But  it  is  irripoffible  to  give 
any  particular  defcription  of  their  head-dreffes,  or  even  of  their 
drefs  in  general.  The  account  I  have  given  of  the  fhape  and 
failiion  of  their  garments  in  thefe  remote  times,  is  very  imper- 
fe£I,  becaufe  no  monuments  of  them  are  remaining,  and  with¬ 
out'  the  affiflance  of  fome  reprefentation  we  cannot  form  a 
clear  idea  of  them. 

W e  are  at  the  fame  lofs  with  regard  to  their  manner  of 
lodging.  We  know  neither  the  outward  form  of  their  houfes,* 
nor  the  inward  diflribution  of  their  apartments  in  remote  an¬ 
tiquity  ;  whether  they  were  divided  into  different  rooms,  or 
how  they  dwrelt  in  them.  In  general,  we  may  imagine,  that 
their  houfes  were  not  very  commodious.  It  is  certain  for  one 

d  Gen.  c.  24.  v.  47.  c  Ibid.  c.  35.  v.4.  c.  38.  v.  18. 

*  See  Gen.  c.  24.  v.  47.  et  c.  41  v.  41.  42.  where  it  is  faid,  that  Pharaoh1 
took  his  ring  from  his  hand,  h1  'rpq  meal  jado,  and  that  he  put  it  on 
dofeph’s  hand  T  *?y  al-iad  ‘Jcft.fh.  This  is  the  more  conclufive,  that  there 
is  a  Hebrew  word  for  fingers.  See  F.  Calmet  ad  Exod.  c.  13.  v.  9. 

f  Gen.  c.  24.  v.  65.  c.  38.  v.  14. 15. 
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thing,  that  the  ancients  had  no  chimneys.  They  warmed 
themfclvcs  with  pans  of  char-coal  *. 

If  we  have  hardly  any  knowledge  of  the  houfcs  of  remote 
antiquity,  we  have  (till  lefs  of  their  furniture.  We  know  not 
how  the  ancients  fat,  whether  upon  feats,  cufhions,  carpets, 
mats,  or  (kins.  I  ftiQuid  incline  to  think,  that,  in  the  patri¬ 
ot  chal  ages,  they  had  no  fuch  thing  as  feats  properly  fo  called. 
They  make  no  ufe  of  this  kind  of  furniture  in  the  eaft  to  this 
day,  but  fit  upon  carpets  or  cufhions.  It  is  probable  they  did 
the  fame  in  thefe  remote  times. 

As  to  their  beds,  we  can  fay  nothing  of  them  but  from  con¬ 
jecture.  Though  they  are  mentioned  in  Genefts,  no  defcrip- 
tion  is  given  how  they  were  madeh.  We  have  reafon  to 
believe,  that  they  were  only  a  kind  of  couches  without  hang¬ 
ings  or  curtains.  Afterwards  they  added  a  light  pavilion  ever 
them,  adorned  with  fine  fluffs.  But  this  was  greatly  pofterior 
to  the  ages  we  are  now  confidering. 

It  would  be  long,  I  imagine,  before  they  invented  the  arts 
of  ornamenting  the  infides  of  their  apartments.  Tapeftry  is 
not  an  invention  of  the  fir  ft  ages,  and  we  may  fay  the  fame  of 
gilding  and  painting.  We  cannot  fpeak  fo  positively  of  wain- 
feotting,  and  other  ornaments  of  joiners  work.  The  art  of 
covering  the  infides  of  houfes  with  wood  very  neatly  wrought, 
is  of  great  antiquity  in  Afia.  It  may  poffibly  haye  had  its 
origin  in  the  ages  which  are  the  fubjedi  of  this  firft  part  of  our 
work. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  deportment  of  the  people  we  are 
now  fpeaking  of,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  civil  life,  and  col¬ 
lect  together  in  one  point  of  view,  the  few  particulars  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  on  that  fubjeét. 

It  is  certain,  that,  from  the  firft  ages,  the  people  of  Paleftine 
and  the  adjacent  countries  had  pretty  juft  ideas  of  politenefs, 
and  of  thole  mutual  regards  which  ferve  to  cement  and  fv/eeten. 
human  fociety.  They  faluted  one  another  refpedftfully,  by 
bending  the  body  very  low.  We  fee  too,  that  on  feme  occa- 


*  Jerem. c.  36.  v.  22.  2’. 
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fions  they  embraced.  The  hiftory  of  the  patriarchs  furnifhes. 
us  feveral  examples  of  thefe  cuftoras  n 

They  paid  particular  refpedf  to  Grangers  and  travellers  ;  not 
only  inviting  them  into  their  houfes,  but  prefenting  them  with; 
every  thing  they  wanted,  They  endeavoured  to  load  them  with 
civilities,  to  prevent  their  requefts,  and  give  them  the  beft  of 
every  thing  they  had  k.  As  the  ancients  ufed  only  fandals,  their 
feet  in  travelling  were  covered  with  clay  or  duft  :  for  this  reafon, 
the  fir  ft  office  of  hofpitality  they  performed  to  thofe  they  in¬ 
vited  into  their  houfes,  was  to  prefent  them  with  water  to  wafh 
their  feet..  We  fee  in  feripture,  that  the  patriarchs  never 
neglected  this  piece  of  politenefs1.  When  the  mafter  of  the 
houfe  defigned  to  pay  diftinguifhing  honours,  to  his  guefts, 
he  waited  upon  them  himfeîf  at  table.  It  was  in  this  manner 
Abraham  treated  the  three  angels  who  appeared  to  him  in  the 
plains  of  Mamre  nn  Another  piece  of  politenefs,  and  refpedf 
which  was  then  paid  to  ftrangers,  was,  to  attend  them  fome 
part  of  the  way  at  their  departure  with  great  ceremony.  La¬ 
ban,  among  other  things,  reproaches  Jacob  for  this,  that,  by 
fiis  precipitate  departure,  he  had  prevented  him  from  fending 
him  away  with  fongs  of  Joy,  and  founds  of  mufic  u. 

They  obferved  feveral  other  rites  of  decency  and  good  man¬ 
ners  in  thefe  firft  ages..  For  example,  it  was  not  then  the 
cuftom  for  the  women  to  fit  at  table  with  the  men,  Sarah  did 
not  appear  at  the  feaft  which  Abraham  gave  the  three  angels 
Rebecca  was  not  prefhnt  at  the  entertainment  her  family  made 
for  Eliezer,  when  he  came  to  demand  her  in  marriage  p.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  mens  apartments  were  feparate  from  thofe  of  the 
women  who  never  appeared  in  public  without  their  veils  r. 
AH  thefe  cuftoms  {Fill  continue  in  the  eaft. 

It  was  then  the  cuftom  alfo,  for  perfons  of  diftinclion  to 
parry  a  ftaff  or  baton  of  a  particular  form  x  the  fame  which 

we 

5  G,en.  c.  T?y.  V.  2.  C.  V.  X.  c.  29.  Y.  13. 

k  Ibid.  c.  1.8  v.  7.  1  Ibid.  c.  18.  v.  4.  c.  19,.  y.  2.  c.  24.  v.  3-2. 

T:\  Ibid.  c.  18.  v.  8.  B  Ibid.  c.  31.  v.  27.  0  Ibid.  c.  18.  v,  9. 

?  Ibid.  c.  24.  v.  57.  <1  ibid.  v.  28.  &  67.  c.  31.  v.  3.3. 

».  G  ça.  c.  .29.  7. 16.  c.  24.  v.  65.  c.  3$.  v.  14.  15. 
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we  call  a  fceptre  from  the  Greek,  and  which  in  latter  ages  has 
been  the  peculiar  ornament  of  kings  and  fovereigns.  But 
originally  the  ufe  ol  it  was  much  more  general,  and  in  ancient 
times  every  perfon  of  diftindtion  bore  a  (ceptre  f.  "1  his  cuftotn 
5s  very  plainly  pointed  out  in  fcriptute,  and  continued  for  ma¬ 
ny  ages  f.  I  Ôiall  have  occaiion  to  fpeak  of  it  more  fully  ill 
the  fécond  part  of  this  work; 

In  the  ages  we  are  now  examining,  it  was  not  effieemed  inde¬ 
cent  for  the  miftrefs  of  the  family,  to  drefs  part  of  the  provi¬ 
sions.  We  fee  that  Sarah  baked  the  bread  neceffary  for  the 
entertainment  which  Abraharh  gave  the  angels  *.  Rebecca 
prepared  a  difh  for  Ifaac,  compofed  of  two  kids*.  Nay  more, 
we  fee  the  children  of  the  patriarchs  employed  ih  fervile  offices, 
which  at  prefent  would  appear  extremely  low.  Jacob  kept  the 
frocks  of  Laban  his  father-in-law  r  \  and  after  this  patriarch  had 
returned  into  his  own  country,  his  children  tended  his  flocks 
Even  the  daughters  were  not  exempted  from  thefe  laborious 
offices.  Rebecca  went  to  bring  water  from  a  confiderable  di- 
ftance,  and  carried  a  pitcher  upon  her  {boulders  ».  Rachel 
drove  her  father's  flocks  b.  The  manners  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
heroic  ages,  will  prefent  us  with  a  faithful  pidlure  of  thefe 
primitive  times.  We  muft  aicribe  all  thefe  cuftoms  to  that 
neceffity  which  mankind  were  in  originally,  of  every  one’s  do¬ 
ing  almoft  every  thing  for  himfelf.  The  prefent  practices  of 
the  favages  is  a  convincing  proof  of  this* 

The  cuftoiii  of  expreffing  grief,  for  the  death  of  hear  rda* 
lions,  by  external  marks  of  mourning,  has  obtained  in  the 
mod:  diffiant  ages.  The  feripture  takes  notice,  that  Abraham 
performed  the  rites  of  mourning,  on  the  death  of  Sarah  c,  ant} 
that  Judah  did  not  appear  in  public  for  fome  time  after  ins 


After  all  we  mil  ft  confefs,  that  we  do  not  know  diftintfly  what  was  then 
the  ordinary  ufe  of  the  veil.  We  may  even  perceive  fome  fort  of  oppolition 
between  the  cuftoms  mentioned  in  thofepafages  I  have  quoted.  It  wouid  feeni 
from  thence  probable,  that  women  did  not  wear  their  veils  every  time  they 
appeared  in  piiblic. 

f  Herod.  1.  1.  n  05.;  Strabo,  1.  16.  p.  r  r 29  *130. 

'  Gen.  38.  v.  18.  u  Ibid.  c.  18.  v.  6.  x  Ibid.  c.  7.7.  v.  <7. 
y  Ibid.  c.  29.  v.  18.  z  Ibid.  c.  37-  v.  i*.  »  Ibid.  C.  24.  v.  15. 

b  ibid.  c.  *9.  v.  9.  *  Ibid.  c.  13 .  v.  3* 
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wife  died  d.  But  we  do  not  know  what  the  people  of  the 
tail:  in  thefe  ages  wore  for  mourning,  nor  how  long  it  con¬ 
tinued.  It  is  certain  that  they  changed  their  drefs,  and  that 
there  was  a;  particular  habit  for  widows.  This  is  evident  from 
the  hi  (lory  of  Tamar.  When  fhe  deftgned  to  impofe  upon 
Judah,  and  make  him  fall  into  the  fnare  which  (he  had  laid 
for  him,  fhe  took  care,  fays  Mofes,-  to  put  off  her  widow’s 
garments,*  and  put  on.  others  «.  W e  do  not  know  certainly 
o t  what  kind  the  widow’s  garments  then  were,  we  can  only 
guefs  at  it.  It  appears,  firfl,  that  widows*  did  not  wear  veils  p 
for  Tamar  put  on  one  to  difguife  herfelf I  prefume  too, 
that  the  fafhion  of  thefe  mourning-garments  was  different 
from  that  of  their  ordinary  drefs.  When  Jacob  heard  of  the 
death  of  JofephT  he  tore  his  garments,  and  put  on  hair-cloth 
or  rather  fackcloth,.  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  and  Sep- 
tuagint  verffon.  They  probably  gave  the  name  of  facks  to 
their  mourning-habits,  becaufe  they  were  lirait  and  clofe  like 
facks,  and  no  doubt  of  a  dark  and  gloomy  colour. 

W  e  can  fpeak  only  very  im perfectly  of  the  occupations,  ex- 
erciies,  and  a  mu  foments  of  the  fluff  men.  The  keeping  of 
flocks  was,,  no-' doubt,  one  of  their  principal  employments,  as 
it  was  the  four  ce*  of  their  riches.  Both  facred  and  profane  an¬ 
tiquity  attefl  this  with  one  voice.  It  was  for  this  reafon,  that 
the  ancients,  when  they  had  any  affairs  to  tra.madl,  repaired 
to  the  gates  of  cities  *.  The*  inhabitants  being  alraofl  all  Ihep- 
herds  or  hulhand men, 4  were  obliged  to  go  out  at  the  gates 
every  morning,,  and  did  not  return  till  the  evening.  The  gate 
of  the  city,  therefore,  was  the  place  of  the  moil  public  con- 
.courfe  and  refort  *. 

With  refpedb  to  their  pleafures  and  amufements,  we  fee  that! 

men 

‘‘  Gen.  c.  38.  ms. 

a  Ibid .  c.  38.  v.  14.  f  Ibid.  s  ibid.  c.  37.  v.  34. 
t  b  See  Gen.  c.  33.  v.  10.  &  18.  c.  34.  v.  20.;  Ruth,  c.  4,  v.  i. 

*  In  all  ages,  mens  way  of  life  has  determined  the  places  of  their  public 
rendezvous.  The  Greeks  arid  Romans  affembled  in  the  market,  or  the  fquare,. 
tnr  their  Occupations  of  commerce  or  of  pleading.  Our  am  eftors  affembled  in 
the  courts  of  their  feverabbarons  cattles.  From  whence  came  the  courts  of 
princes-.  In  the  Levant,  where  their  fovereigns  are  commonly  finit  up  in  th&r 

palaces,. 
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men  in  all  ages  have  diverted  thcmfelves  with  Tinging,  dancing* 
and  playing  on  inftruments  of  mufic.  Singing  TuppoTes  Tome 
kind  of  poetry;  accordingly  this  fublime  art  is  one  of  the  moft 
ancient  inventions.  I  fhould  even  imagine,  that  poetry  pre¬ 
ceded  mufic  *,  as  mu  Tic  evidently  preceded  dancing.  But,  with¬ 
out  determining  the  preference  in  point  of  antiquity,  let  us 
inquire  what  might  be  the  origin  of  thefe  two  delightful  and 
inchanting  arts.  We  (hall  begin  with  poetry. 

A  great  many  conjectures  have  been  formed  concerning  the 
origin  of  poetry  :  but  none  of  them  are  fully  fatisfadbory,  or 
untold  the  true  caufes  which  formed  the  firft  poets.  I  (hall 
explain  what  I  mean.  If  we  will  content  ourfelves  with  vague 
and  general  caufes,  it  is  eafy  to  find  the  fource  of  poefy  in 
the  various  affections  and  emotions  of  which  the  human  foul 
is  fufccptible.  We  fee  plainly,  that  the  firft  truly  poetical 
ideas  mult  have  been  the  offspring,  of  a  lively  imagination, 
ftrongly  affedted.  When  the  mind  is  deeply  penetrated  with 
a  lively  fentiment,  it  difdains  the  ordinary  modes  of  expref- 
fion.  1'he  familiar  Ibyle  will  not  futisfy  ;  common  and  vulgar 
language  would  but  ill  exprefs  the  ideas  with  which  it  is  ra- 
viihcd  and  transported.  Then  it  fecks  for  daring  figures,  bold 
and  lively  images,  fublime  and  foariftg  exprefiions  to  paint 
tire  fentiments  it  feds.  It  would  be  foon  perceived,  that 
among  the  various  founds  which  form  the  different  languages. 
Tome  had  a  peculiar  force  and  energy.  Tome  an  agreeable  Tweet-, 
nefs,  while  others  were  harfh  and  grating  to  the  ear.  The 
fini:  ftep  therefore  towards  poetry  would  be  to  exprefs  (Iron g 
and  lively  ideas  in  fublime  and  energetic  languao-ç,  and  to 
clothe  the  milder  feelings  in  Toft  and  Tweet  exprdfions.  They 
would  then  invent  more  ftudied  and  elegant  turns  of  phrafe* 
than  thofe  of  common  fpeech.  Lafl  of  all,  they  would  endea¬ 
vour  to  give  a  certain  cadence  and  number  to  their  ibyle  and 
language.  In  this  manner  we  may  explain  the  mechanical 

palaces,  the  people  »  (Terrible  at  the  c(nes  of  tbe  fevagllo.  This  eultem  of.it- 
tendmg  at  the  gates  of  ealtprn  monarches,  is  as  old  as  the  times  of  the  fir (t 
Î .mgs  of  Peifu,  as  we  fee  from  the  Look  of  Either,  c.  2.  v.  19.  21.  c.  3.  v. 
2.  3- 

*  J  take  the  word  nvtf::  hi  its  rnoft  enlarged  fenfe. 
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invention  of  poetry,  and  trace  the  fteps  of  the  human  mind 
in  its  progrefs  towards  that  invention.  But  when  we  would 
attempt  to  find  out  the  original  principle  of  thefe  affections 
and  emotions,  which  alone  gave  birth  to  poetry,  and  created 
poets,  difficulties  croud  in  upon  us. 

Poetry  is  not  one  of  thofe  arts  which  are  communicated  by 
one  nation  to  another.  There  never  was  a  people  who  had 
not  their  own  poets.  This  talent,  therefore,  feems  to  be  one 
of  thofe  which  are  effential  to  human  nature*.  Behdes,  poetry 
is  employed  on  fuch  an  infinite  variety  of  objects,  fo  diftant 
and  different  from  one  another,  that  it  is  hardly  poffible  this 
art  could  have  fprung  from  one  origin,  in  all  the  different 
nations  which  have  cultivated  it.  Some  writers,  however, 
imagine,  that  the  raptures  and  tranfports  of  a  devout  and 
grateful  heart,  on  contemplating  the  grandeur  and  goodnefs 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  were  the  firft  and  principal  fources  ot 
poetry.  I  am  afraid  that  this  opinion  will  not  hold  good, 
and  doubt  very  much  whether  we  fihall  find  the  origin  of  poetry 
in  the  fentiments  of  piety  and  gratitude  to  the  Creator.  i 
have  faid  it  already,  and  I  repeat  it  again,  that  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  admirable  order  and  beauty  of  this  univerfe  muff 
convince  every  reafonable  and  thinking  creature,  of  the  exi¬ 
gence  of  one  Supreme  Being,  the  firft  caufe  and  fovereigri 
difpofer  of  all  things.  But  this  convi&ion  is  a  mature,  pro¬ 
found,  and  ferious  fentiment,  not  likely,  in  my  opinion,  to  in- 
fpire  the  firft  men  with  that  enthufiafm  which  is  the  fource  of 
poetry.  Befides,  it  is  poffible,  that,  in  the  ftate  of  nature, 
fome  might  not  attend  to  the  proofs  of  a  Divinity.  We  can¬ 
not  doubt  of  this,  if  it  be  true,  that  there  are  ftill  fome  nations 
who  have  no  idea  of  religious  worftiip.  Thefe  nations,  not- 
withftanding,  have  their  poets 

It  may  perhaps  be  imagined,  that  poetry  was  the  child  of 
love.  This  paffion,  is  indeed,  capable  of  heating  the  imagi- 

*  By  poetry  here  I  underftand  poetical  ideas  and  expreiïions,  rather  than 
the  artificial  mechanifm  of  verfes. 

1  Hift.  des  ifles  Marianes  par  le  P,  le  Gobien,  1.  2.  p.  63.  64.;  Laet,  defcript. 
des  Ind.  Occident.  1.2.  c,  16.  p.  56.  57.;  Bill,  nat.de  l’lflaride,  t.  2.  p.  228. 
229.  232.  254. 
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nation,  and  infpiring  the  foul  with  that  kind  of  intoxication 
which  produces  poets.  But,  in  all  appearance,  the  firft:  men  were 
too  rude  and  brutal,  to  feel  thofe  tender  and  delicate  emotions 
to  which  poetry  in  after  ages  owed  its  greateft  beauties. 

If  laying  afide  conjectures,  we  confult  hiftory  concerning 
the  origin  of  poetry,  it  can  give  us  no  certain  light.  There 
we  find  only,  that,  in  the  molt  diftant  ages,  poetry  was  employ-* 
ed  by  all  nations,  in  preferving  the  remembrance  of  great  and 
memorable  events  k.  This  faCt,  which  is  indifputable,  woul^ 
lead  us  to  afiign  an  origin  to  the  firft  poetical  productions,  very 
different  from  any  that  has  yet  been  thought  of.  Pvlay  we  not 
then  iufpeCt,  that  this  kind  of  language  owes  its  birth  to  felf- 
love,  which  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  has  been  for  e- 
ver  ftudving  how  to  fet  oft  and  magnify  every  thing  which 
might  flatter  its  own  vanity  ?  It  will  not  fcruple,  for  this  pur- 
pole,  to  employ  extravagant  exaggerations,  hyperbolical  figures, 
big  words,  and  fwelling  epithets.  It  will  ftrain,  if  we  may  fo 
fpeak,  to  aggrandife  the  objeCb  by  the  energy  of  expreftions, 
boldnefs  of  figures,  and  abule  of  metaphors.  The  fongs  of  the 
favages,  which  we  muft  conftder  as  a  kind  of  poetry,  contain 
nothing  but  the  praifes  and  exploits  of  their  own  nation,  which 
they  always  exaggerate  as  much  as  poftible.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Marian  iflands,  who  may  be  ranked  among  the  moft 
ignorant  and  favage  people,  believed  themfelves,  before  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Europeans,  to  be  the  only  nation  in  the  world. 
I  he  fi&ions  of  their  poets  confirmed  them  in  this  ridiculous 
prejudice.  1  hey  were  charmed  with  thefe  abfurd  fables,  which 
flattered  their  pride,  the  predominant  paflion  of  thefe  barbari¬ 
ans  l.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that,  in  the  firft  ages,  feme  in¬ 
ventive  geniufes,  inftead  of  relating  faCts  with  plainnefs  and 
limplicity,  ftudied  to  compofe  their  narrations  in  a  language 
more  fingular  and  fublime.  I  hefe  compofitions  would  charm 
their  countrymen,  becaufe  they  flattered  their  vanity  and  felf- 
love.  Cuftom  would  confecrate  this  practice.  In  this  manner 
poetry  was  infenfibly  invented,  and  in  a  little  time  it  came  to 

*  Supra,  h.  2.  c.  6.  p.  172. 
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be  ufed  in  all  fubjedls,  with  which  men  were  ftrongly  affect¬ 
ed. 


Without  having  recourfe  to  felf-love,  we  may  perhaps  ac¬ 
count  for  the  origin  of  poetry,  from  thofe  efforts  which  men 
would  make  to  exprefs  in  forcible  and  energetic  terms,  fuch 
events  as  had  made  lively  impreffions  on  their  imaginations,  or 
left  deep  traces  on  their  memories.  Foffibly  wre  may  find  the 
fources  of  this  art  in  thofe  unutterable  tranfports  which  men 
feel  in  efcaping  from  any  imminent  and  dreadful  danger.  On 
fuch  occafions,  their  joy  burfts  forth,  and  no  expreffions  are 
too  ffrong  or  bold  to  paint  their  raptures. 

Gratitude  too  may  perhaps  have  contributed  to  form  and 
cherifh  the  fublime  uncommon  ftrains  of  poetry.  We  often 
want  words,  and  are  obliged  to  ftretch  and  fatigue  the  im  agi¬ 
nation,  to  find  language  to  exprefs  our  gratitude,  for  fome  Ag¬ 
irai  benefit,  and  paint  the  fentiments  of  efteem  and  love  we 
feel  for  a  generous  benefadlor.  The  moff  ancient  poem  now 
extant,  the  fong  of  Mofes  after  the  paffage  of  the  Red  fea, 
feems  to  flow  from  all  thele  fources  ».  It  was  equally  defign- 
ed  to  preferve  the  memory  of  that  event  fo  happy  and  honour¬ 
able  to  the  Jewifh  nation,  and  to  render  thanks  to  God,  for* 
the  fignal  protedfion  afforded  to  his  people  on  that  occauon. 
The  refult  of  all  thefe  refledfions  is  this,  that  we  can  affirm 
nothing  pofitiyely  concerning  the  true  origin  of  poetry  ;  and  that 
many  reafons  forbid  us  to  imagine,  that  it  had  one  common 
origin  in  all  the  different  nations  of  the  world. 

With  refpecf  to  mufic,  it  may  be  faid,  that  flinging  is  na¬ 


tural  to  man.  Ail  the  world,  even  the  moft  barbarous  and 
favage  nations,  fling.  The  difficulty  was,  to  reduce  the  various 
modifications  of  the  voice  into  regular  and  harmonious 


founds, 
nefs  of 


It  is  commonly  imagined,  that  the  variety  and  fweet- 

model  to  the  firft  in- 


the  fingmg  of  birds  ferved  as 


centers  of  mufic,  and  that  this  is  the  more  probable,  as  men  are 
fo  much  inclined  to  imitation.  They  would  then  endeavour  to 
form  with  the  voice,  various  infledtions  which  might  have  fome 
fort  of  connedfiôn  and  coherency.  It  would  be  eafy  to  arrange 
words  to  thefe  founds.  But  thefe  firft-  effays  would  be  but 
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faint  imitations  of  that  cndlcfs  variety  in  the  warbling  of  birds. 
To  approach  Hill  nearer  this,  it  was  necceflary  to  invent  fome 
methods,  to  make  up  for  the  imperfection  of  our  organs.  To 
this  end  they  borrowed  the  afliitance  of  certain  bodies,  natu¬ 
rally  fonorous.  They  then  ftudied  the  art  of  making  them 
found  properly,  and  produce  Various  and  harmonious  modula¬ 
tions.  In  this  manner,  by  many  fucceffive  trials,  the  firft  men 
invented  wind  and  ftringed  inftruments  of  mufic. 

But  whatever  become  of  thefe  conjectures*  which  I  confefs 
are  but  little  fatisfa&ory,  it  is  certain,  that  the  invention  of 
tinging,  and  inftrurnental  mufic,  is  extremly  ancient.  We  have 
j  11  It  heard,  that  in  the  days  of  Laban  it  was  an  eftablifhed  cu- 
ftom,  to  attend  Grangers  at  their  departure  with  fongs  of  joy, 
and  the  mufic  of  inftruments.  But  it  is  particularly  worthy 
of  obfervation,  that  fongs  are  of  all  countries,  and  of  all 
ages.  The  moft  barbarous  and  favage  nations,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  faid,  have  fome  idea  of  tinging.  In  our  article  on  the 
origin  of  writing*  we  have  feen  that  all  the  nations  we  know 
any  thing  of,  originally  preferved  the  remembrance  of  hi’ftori- 
fcal  events  in  a  kind  of  poems,  which  they  fung  n.  Thefe  fongs 
which  were  hailded  dowm  from  father  to  fon,  fupplied  the 
place  of  books  and  hiftories. 

I  have  already  offered  fome  conjectures  on  the  invention  of 
wind-inftruments,  to  wdtich  I  may  refer  the  reader  With 
regard  to  ftringed  inftruments,  I  doubt  if  they  wrere  invented 
fo  early  as  the  ages  we  are  now  examining.  It  was  long  be¬ 
fore  any  other  inftruments  were  known  but  the  pipe,  the  flute, 
the  trumpet*  and  a  kind  of  kettle-drum,  called  in  feripture 
tympanum.  The  outftde  of  it  wTas  of  copper,  of  an  oblong 
figure,  and  covered  with  fltin  only  at  one  end.  On  this  they 
beat  with  drumfticks,  and  with  the  hand  p. 

I  imagine  I  may  apply  wdiat  I  have  faid  of  poetry  and  mu¬ 
fic  to  dancing.  The  antiquity  and  univerfality  of  this  diver- 
tion,  is  equally  attefted  by  all  writers.  There  is  no  people 
who  have  not  had  their  peculiar  dances.  This  cuftom  is  found 

n  Sufm,  b.  2.  c  6.  p.  162.  0  Supra,  b.  J.  p.  305. 

-P  CahViet,  ad  Genef.  c.  ii.  v.  27. 
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among  the  moft  barbarous  and  uncivilized  nations.  We  may 
add,  that  anciently  the  dance  made  a  part  of  the  public  cere¬ 
monies  of  religious  worfhip*  I  fhall  not  enlarge  on  the  origin 
and  the  date  of  a  diver  lion  fo  natural  to  man.  The  body  al¬ 
ways  obeys  the  impreilions  of  the  mind,  and  fhews  its  feelings 
by  its  motions,  geftures,  and  attitudes.  There  was  nothing 
Further  to  be  done,  but  to  regulate  the  different  movements  of 
the  body,  by  fuhjecFing  them  to  a  certain  regular  and  mda- 
iured  cadence.  This  is  an  art  which  would  be  foon  and  eafily 
invented.  , 

Poetry,  mufic,  and  dancing,  were  for  many  ages  the  chief, 
if  not  the  only  amufements  of  ancient  nations.  To  thefe  we 
may  join  feafting,  which  has  been  a  cuftom  in  all  times  and 
countries.  From  the  firft  ages  there  were  fome  particular  oc- 
çafions  for  entertainments  of  magnificence  and  feftivity,  The 
fcripture  fays  s,  that  Abraham  made  a  great  feaff  the  day  that 
Ifaac  was  weaned.  Laban  invited  a  great  number  of  his 
friends  to  a  feaff,  at  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Jacobs 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  ought  to  reckon  hunting  among 
the  amufements  of  the  firft  ages.  This  exercife  is  indeed  at  pre-* 
lent  purfued  as  a  diverfion,  but  it  wars  not  fo  in  thefe  early  times. 
Hunting  was  then  rather  a  ferious  occupation,  than  an  amufe- 
ment.  The  earth  being  laid  wafte  by  the  deluge,  a  great  paît 
of  it  remained  for  along  time  uninhabited.  Wild  beafts  multi¬ 
plied,  and  endangered  not  only  the  lives  of  cattle,  but  alfo  of 
vmen.  The  firft  colonies  found  themfelves  under  a  neceffity  of 
Waging  perpetual  war  with  thofe  fierce  enemies.  It  is  for  this 
reafon,  that  the  firft  founders  of  empires  are  reprefented  as 
mighty  hunters.  This  talent  was  then  as  valuable  as  it  is  now 
indifferent.  They  went  to  the  field,  not  from  inclination, 
but  neceffity,  and,  as  I  am  ftrongiy  inclined  to  think,  made 
it  fomething  more  than  an  amufement 

s  Gen.  c.  21.  v  3.  r  Ibid.  c.  29.  v.  22. 

*  The  Lord  fays  to  Mofes,  fpeaking  of  the  Ca'naanites  :  I  wit!  not  drive 

,f  them  but  from  before  thee  in  one  year,  left  the-land  become  de  folate,  and 
“  the  beafts  of  the  field  multiply'  again  ft  thee,”  Exod.  c.  23.  v.  29. 

Moles  tells  the  Ilraelites  in  Deuteronomy,  that  God  would  not  deftroy 
the  Canaanites.  but  by  little  and  little,  left  the  wild  beafts  of  the  field 
fftould  rife  up  àgainft  them.  Ghap.  7.  vc  22, 
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Notwithstanding  that  Simplicity  of  manners,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  aferibed  to  thefe  primitive  ages,  i  have  already  obfer- 
ved,  that  luxury  was  not  unknown  to  lèverai  Afiatic  nations 
in  the  days  of  Abraham.  They  had  different  kinds  of  jewels, 
and  veilels  of  gold  and  Silver.  In  Ifaac’s  time,  we  find  men¬ 
tion,  not  only  of  precious,  but  of  perfumed  garments.  Such 
were  thofe  of  Efau,  which  Rebecca  made  Jacob  put  011 f.  The 
ufe  of  perfumes  and  odours  was  therefore  introduced  among 
the  people  of  the  eaff,  in  the  moft  diitant  ages.  From  thence 
we  may  prefume,  that  they  knew  other  arts  of  luxury,  wnich 
Mofes  had  no  opportunity  of  mentioning.  Thus  it  appears, 
that  the  manners  of  thefe  nations  were  not  then  quite  fo  limple 
as  fome  would  endeavour  to  perfuade  us, 

VVe  may  remark  further,  that  chaff ity  does  not  feem  to  have 
been  their  favourite  virtue.  Not  to  fpeak  of  thofe  abomina¬ 
tions  which  drew  down  the  wrath  of  heaven  on  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  we  fee  that  there  were  then  common  women,  who 
proffituted  themfelves  to  all  the  world  for  hire.  The  adven¬ 
ture  of  Judah,  and  Tamar  his  daughter-in-law,  is  a  fufffeient 
proof  of  this.  From  thence  we  fee,  that  Tamar,  the  better 
to  deceive  Judah,  poffed  hcrfelf  in  an  open  place,  on  the  high¬ 
way,  by  which  he  was  to  pals.  This  place,  fays  Mofes,  and 
her  drefs  and  attitude,  perluaded  Judah  that  {he  was  a  harlot  , 
they  ftruck  a  bargain  in  a  few  words  ;  he  promiled  her  a  kid, 
and  gave  pledges  for  the  performance  of  his  word1.  The  an- 
fwer  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  made  to  'the  fervant 
Judah  lent  to  carry  her  the  price  of  her  favours,  {hews  plainly 
that  fuch  kind  of  adventures  were  then  very  common  and  fre¬ 
quent:  “  We  have  feen,”  fay  they,  “  no  harlot  in  this  place 
'There  muff  then  have  been  a  confiderable  number  of  fuch 
proffitutes,  and  they  muff  have  known  them  when  they  faw 
them,  by  certain  marks.  We  are,  beffdes,  informed  by  San- 
choniatho,  that  corruption  of  manners  was  carried  to  a  great 
height  in  thefe  primitive  times  *. 

I  {hall  not  enlarge  any  further  at  prefent  on  the  manners  of 

*  Ibid,  c  oft.  v.  T4.  15. 

x  A  pud  Eufeb.  pryp.  eving  1.  i, c.  re.  p.  2\  31- 
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the  firft  inhabitants  of  Afia.  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  refume 
this  fubjeéf  in  a  diftinbf  article,  which  will  contain  fome  geneT 
ral  reflections  on  feveral  hiftorical  faCts  relating  to  the  pre¬ 
dominant  character  of  thefe  primitive  ages.  It  is  now  time  to 
fpeak  of  the  Egyptians, 

CHAP.  II. 

of  Egypt. 

THE  manners  of  the  Egyptians  were  very  early  formed, 
__  We  find  the  greateft  part  of  the  cuftoms  fpokeofby 
profane  hiftorians,  were  common  at  the  time  Jofeph  was  carried 
into  Egypt.  From  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  Egyptians  were  then  fuch  as  Herodotus,  Diodorus, 
and  other  authors  reprefent  them.  This  is  the  more  probable, 
as,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  all  antiquity,  this  nation 
difcovered  much  conftancy  in  their  principles,  and  a  fingular 
attachment  to  their  manners  and  cuftoms  y. 

To  characterize,  in  a  few  words,  the  manners  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  I  fhall  borrow  the  exprefiions  of  Herodotus.  “  As 
Egypt,”  fays  that  author,  te  is  fituated  in  a  climate  and  wa- 
46  tered  by  a  river  of  a  different  nature  from  all  other  climates 
and  rivers,  fo  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  its  inhabitants  are 
44  different  from  thofe  of  other  nations  Herodotus  is  not 
fingular  in  this  opinion.  The  Egyptians  feem  to  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  writers  of  antiquity  in  general,  as  much 
by  the  fingularity  of  their  cuftoms,  as  by  the  merit  of  their 
difcoveries.  Let  us  judge  of  this  from  facts. 

Wheat  has  been  efteemed  in  all  ages,  and  by  all  nations,  the 
inoft  proper  food  for  man.  In  Egypt  it  was  a  reproach  to  ufe 
it.  1  heir  bread  was  made  of  a  kind  of  grain,  which  Hero¬ 
dotus  calls  olyra  s,  and  which  I  imagine  was  rice  b.  Beans 

were 
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were  alfo  profcribed  by  the  Egyptians;  they  neither  fowed, 
nor  eat  them  It  was  likewife  a  law  obferved  by  the  whole 
nation,  never  to  eat  the  head  of  any  animal  a.  Befides,  there 
were  great  differences  among  the  Egyptians,  and  little  unifor¬ 
mity,  as  to  their  daily  and  common  food.  In  fome  provinces 
it  was  unlawful  to  kill  fheep  c,  and  they  only  eat  goats.  In 
other  provinces  it  was  the  reverie.  They  were  commanded  by 
a  genera!  law  to  abffain  from  cow’s  flelh  f.  Swine  were  con- 
fidcred  as  impure  animals,  and  whoever  touched  one  of  them, 
though  but  (lightly,  and  by  accident,  was  obliged  immediately 
to  walh  himfelf  and  his  cloaths  in  the  river  e.  They  were, 
however,  permitted  to  facrilice  fwine  to  Bacchus  and  the  moon; 
but  care  was  to  be  taken,  that  it  wras  at  the  time  of  the  full 
moon.  Then  they  were  permitted  even  to  eat  them,  for  that 
one  day  only.**. 

The  Egyptians  eat  fifh  5,  obferving  nearly  the  fame  reffric- 
tions  with  thofe  I  have  juft  mentioned.  In  general,  they  touch¬ 
ed  no  fifh  that  wanted  feales  or  (hells k  ;  and  even  amontr  thofe 

I  /  ^  g 

kinds  which  were  allowed,  they  abftained  from  fome  of  them 
in  one  part  of  Egypt,  while  they  ufed  them  in  another  l. 

The  lame  may  be  faid  of  birds;  foinc  of  which  were  reputed, 
facred,  and  for  that  reafon  never  touched 'by  the  Egyptians  m. 
This  iuperftition  reigned  in  Egypt  long  before  the  days  of 
h  lofes  ".  I  am  of  opinion,  that  this  diftinclion  between  facred 
and  profane  animals,  belonged  to  the  hrft  ages  of  their  moi 
narch}*.  Further,  the  Egyptians,  like  all  other  ancient  na¬ 
tions,  eat  their  meat  as  foon  as  it  wras  killed,  and  allowed  it 
no  time  to  become  tender0. 

1  imagine,  however,  that  the  cuftom  of  gelding  animals,  to 
render  their  flelh  more  tender  and  delicate,  was  early  known 

firead  made  of  rire,  has  been,  and  ftill  is  «fed  in  feveral  countries.  See 
Atben.  1.  2.  p.  11:.;  Voyage  de  V.  ie  Blanc,  p.  8d.  &  103.;  Hilt.  gen.  des 
voyages,  t.  d-  p.  227. 

c  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  37.  a  Ibid.  n.  39.;  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  363.  B. 

*  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  42.  f  Ibid.  n.  41.  e  Ibid.  n.  47. 

h  Ibid.  *  Numb.  c.  r  1.  v.  5.  ;  Diod.  I.  r.  p.  52. 

k  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  72.  &  77.  See  Atben.  1.  7.  c.  13. ’p.  299.  E. 

1  PJut.  t.  2.  p.  353.  C.  m  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  72.  &  77. 

*  Exod.  c.  8.  v.  26.  0  See  Gen,  c.  jj.  v.  16. 
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and  praéli fed  by  that  people  ;  becaufe  Moles,  whole  intention 
was  to  wean  the  Ifraelites  from  the  Egytian  cuftoms,  forbids 
to  geld  any  animal  p. 

Beer  was  the  common  drink  of  a  great  part  of  Egypt  *•. 
There  wTere  feveral  diftridts  where  vines  would  not  grow. 
Where  the  foil  would  permit,  they  planted  and  cultivated  vines, 
and  there  they  drank  wine.  The  ufe  of  this  liquor  was  very 
ancient  among  the  Egyptians,  as  we  learn  from  the  dream  of 
Pharaoh’s  chief  butler.  This  officer  dreamed,  that  he  faw  be¬ 
fore  him  a  vine  loaden  with  ripe  grapes,  that  he  prefled  their 
juice  into  the  king’s  cup  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  then 
prefen  ted  it  to  that  monarch  r.  I  (hall  take  this  opportunity 
to  obferve,  that  the  common  people  drank  out  of  veflels  of 
copper  f,  but  the  rich  ufed  cups  of  gold  and  hiver.  The  cup 
which  Jofeph  ufed  was  of  fdver  *. 

The  Egyptians  were  extremely  fuperftitious  in  their  eating 
and  drinking.  They  wafhed  the  veflels  which  they  ufed,  with 
the  mod:  anxious  care,  every  day,  as  much,  or  more  from  fu- 
perdition  than  from  cleanliiiefs  *.  They  dur  ft  not  ufe  any 
utenfil  that  belonged  to  a  ftranger,  or  fo  much  as  eat  meat 
that  had  been  cut  by  any  other  knife  than  that  of  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  x.  Their  alienation  from  Grangers  was  fuch,  that  they 
would  not  fit  at  the  fame  table  with  them.  When  Jofeph  en¬ 
tertained  his  brethren  in  his  palace,  Mofes  obferves,  that  they 
ferved  the  Egyptians  who  had  been  invited  to  that  entertain¬ 
ment  by  themfelves  ;  for  then,  fays  he,  it  was  an  abomination 
to  the  Egyptians  to  eat  at  the  fame  table  with  ftrangers  y. 
But  this  people,  who  had  fo  great  a  prejudice  and  avcrlion  to 
other  nations,  were  at  the  fame  time  fo  indelicate,  that  they  did 
not  fcruple  to  eat  with  beafts  *.  Strange  effedc  of  fuperftition  l 

?  Levi t.  c.  22.  v.  24.  q  Herod.  Î.  2.  n.  77.;  Biod.  1.  X.  p.  40.  4 r. 
r  Gen  c,  40.  v.  9  &c.  ;  Diod.  I.  1.  p.  82. 

.  This  deftrbys  Plutarch's  alfertion,  that  before  Pfammetichus,  the  kings 
pf  Egypt  did  not  drink  wine,  t.  2.  p.  353.  B. 

-  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  37.  1  Gen.  c.  44I  v.  2.  &  5. 

*  Herod.  1.2.  n.  77.  *  Herod,  n.  4;.  y  Gem  c.  43.  v.  32, 

3  Hefod,  Î.  2,  n.  36, 
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I  here  are  fume  nations  at  this  day  guilty  of  the  fame  brutality, 
and  almost  from  the  fame  motives  ». 

We  fee,  that,  in  thefe  primitive  times,  it  was  the  cuffom  in 
Egypt)  to  fet  before  every  gueft  his  own  particular  portion.  It 
was  the  maffer  of  the  feafl  who  cut  the  meat,  and  diftributed 
to  each  his  fhare.  When  they  had  a  mind  to  pay  a  peculiar 
honour  to  any  one,  they  fent  a  much  larger  portion  to  him 
than  to  the  other  gueffs.  Jofeph,  to  fhew  his  love  to  Benja¬ 
min,  fent  five  time  times  as  much  to  him  as  to  any  of  his  o- 
ther  brethren  b<  x  his  manner  of  teftrfying  refpebt,  was  com-* 
mon  to  almoil  ail  ancient  nations  £. 

If  we  may  believe  the  ancients,  the  Egyptians  knew  not 
how  to  make  ragouts,  nor  different  kinds  of  fauces.  Their 
manner  of  dreffing  their  meat  was  very  fimple  and  uniform  d. 
i  he  Egyptians  in  all  ages  made  great  ufe  of  plants,  roots, 
fruits,  and  pulfe.  I  he  teftimony  of  profane  hifforians  c  on  this 
article,  is.  confirmed  bv  the  complaints  of  the  Ifraelites  in  the 
wildernefs  f.  But  they  had  the  fame  fuperftitioiis  diftin&ions 
among  tnefe,  as  among  animals  ;  and  did  not  eat  all  kinds  of 
them  indifferently  *. 

x  ne  Egyptians  made  two  meals  a-day  h  ;  the  one  at  noon, 
and  the  other  in  the  evening.  They  eat  in  a  fitting  po- 
iture  ».  Perlons  of  diftiniffion  had  a  very  ffngular  cuffom  at 
the  concluiion  or  their  entertainments.  At  their  rifing  from 
table,  a  man  came  into  the  dining-room,  carrying  a  coffin,  con¬ 
taining  a  wooden  figure  about  three  feet  in  length,  which  re- 
prelented  a  dead  body,  and  preferring  it  to  each  of  the  gueffs, 

1  a  Rec.  tics  voyages  de  la  compagnie  des  Ind.  Holland,  t.  3.  p.  24.;  Voyage 
d'Ovington,  t.  2.  p.  297.;  Gemelli  Careii,  t.  1.  p.  448. 
b  Cien.c.  4 3-  v,  34. 

c  Diod.  1.  5  p.  3ji.  See  alfo  part  2.  h.  6.  c.  3. 

1  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  77.  ;  Diod.  1.  ».  p.  82.91.  1.0.;  Athen.  1.5.  c.  6.  p.  191.  F. 

*  Herod.  1.  2.  n.92.;  Diod.  1. 1.  p.  52.  et  ica 

*  Numb.  c.  11.  v.  5.  *  Diod.  I  1.  p.  100. 

h  Gtn  c.  43.  v.  16. 

1  Ibid  v.  33.;  Athen.  1.  5.  <\  6.  p.  rçi,  F. 

Some  ancient  monuments  defcribeJ  by  DlcJoruS,  feeni  to  înfinuate  t hsït 
tfae  firft  kings  of  Egypt  eat  lying  on  beds.  1.  1.  p.  59, 
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tc  Drink,”  faid  he,  tc  and  take  your  pleafure,  for  this  is  what 
64  you  muff  be  after  your  death  k.” 

The  drefs  of  the  Egyptians  was  very  fimple.  The  men 
wore  a  iinen  tunic,  fet  about  with  fringes  which  reached 
down  to  the  knee.  Over  this  they  had  a  kind  of  mantle  made 
of  white  wool  l.  Perfons  of  diftincffion  wore  garments  of 
cotton  rî,  with  coftly  chains  about  their  necks.  Pharaoh  com¬ 
manded  Jofeph  to  be  dreiTed  in  a  robe  of  cotton,  and  a  gold 
chain  to  be  put  about  his  neck  n.  The  women  had  only  one 
kind  of  drefs,  of  which  the  ancients  have  left  us  no  defcription. 
Herodotus  fays,  that  the  men  °  had  two  kinds,  but  does  not 
point  out  wherein  their  difference  confided.  This  fafhion, 
it  feems,  was  very  ancient  in  Egypt.  Mofes  fays,  that 
Jofeph  gave  changes  of  raiment  to  each  of  his  brethren  p.  The 
Egyptians  were  attentive  to  cleanli nefs,  in  my  opinion,  even 
to  excefs.  They  took  great  care  to  keep  their  garments  ex¬ 
actly  neat,  and  had  them  wafhed  every  time  they  put  them 
on 

The  Egyptians  commonly  had  their  heads  fhaved,  and  cut 
off  their  hair  when  they  were  very  young  r.  But,  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  all  other  nations,  they  let  their  hair  grow  in  a 
time  of  mourning  f.  This  cuflom  appears  from  the  hiftory 
of  Jofeph.  He  had  let  his  hair  grow  while  he  was  in  prifon. 
But  he  was  fhaved  before  they  prefen  ted  him  to  Pharaoh  % 
becaufe,  no  doubt,  it  was  not  lav/ful  to  appear  at  court  with 
the  external  marks  of  mourning;  and  diftrefs. 

O 

After  thefe  faffs,  which  are  well  attefted,  it  muff  appear  not 
a  little  ftrange  to  find,  that  the  Egyptians  had  the  ufe  of  mir¬ 
rors  in  the  remoteft  ages.  This,  however,  will  be  abundantly 
evident  from  obferving  how  common  this  utenill  was  among 
the  Israelites  in  the  wiidernefs.  Mofes  fays,  that  he  made 

K  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  78. 

1  Gen.  c  39.  v.  t%.\  Herod,  h  1.  n.  37.  et  Sr.  See  a'lfo  Exod.  c.  9.  v.  31. 
BiaricMni,  iftor.  univ.  p.  556.  et  567. 

m  Supra ,  b.  2.  c.  2.  p.  120. 

h  Gen.  c.  41.  V.4 i.  6  !..  i.  n.  37.  f  Gfrn.  c.  45.  v.  iz. 

s  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  37.  r  Ibid.  L  3.  n.  12.;  Diod.  1.  t,  p.  2i.  22. 

f  Héroti.  1.  2.  36.  1  Gen.  c.  41.  v.  14. 
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the  laver  of  brafs,  of  the  mirrors  offered  by  the  women  who 
watched  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  u.  This  great  quanti¬ 
ty  muff  have  been  brought  from  Egypt.  We  muff  cblerve, 
that  then  mirrors  were  not  made  off  glafs  ;  whether  it  was, 
that  they  knew  not  the  art  of  making  glaffes,  or,  at  leaft,  the 
ffecret  of  foliating  them.  T  hey  made  mirrors  of  all  kinds  of 
metals.  Thofe  of  the  Egyptians,  as  we  learn  from  the  paffage 
juft  now  quoted,  were  made  of  brafs  melted  and  polifhed.  To. 
this  day,  almoft  all  the  mirrors  of  the  eaft  are  of  metal.  If  we 
meet  with  a  few  of  glafs,  they  have  been  imported  by  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  x. 

We  can  fpeak  but  very  imperfedtly  of  the  houfes  of  the  E- 
gyptians.  We  know  only,  that  they  were  exceeding  high. 
Diodorus  fays,  that,  in  the  earlieft  ages,  the  houfes  of  private 
perfons  in  Thebes  were  four  or  five  ftories  in  height  x.  We 
can  fay  nothing  of  their  inward,  decorations,  or  outward  magr 
nificence.  We  cannot  fo  much  as  form  conjectures  on  this 
fubject,  as  the  ancients  have  been  entirely  filent  about  it.  We 
know  as  little  of  their  furniture,  either  as  to  its  kinds  or  forms. 

I  am,  however,  perfuaded,  that,  in  the  ages  we  are  treating 
of  in  this  firft  part,  there  muff  have  been  a  great  deal  of  mag¬ 
nificence  in  Egypt.  1  have  had  feveral  opportunities  of  obfer- 
ving  in  the  preceding  books,  to  how  great  a  height  luxury 
had  been  carried  in  Egypt,  in  the  days  of  Jofeph.  Even  then 
they  ufed  jewels,  veflels  of  gold  and  f  iver,  rich  fluffs  and  per¬ 
fumes,  and  were  waited  upon  by  a  great  number  of  Haves. 
Jofeph  dwelt  in  a  fuperb  palace,  and  had  a  maffer  of  the  houfe- 
fiold  z,.  Perfons  of  diftinction  were  drawn  in  chariots.  They 
had  various  kinds  of  thcfe,  fome  of  them,  no  doubt,  very  mag¬ 
nificent3.  jofeph  was  attended  and  proclaimed  with  great 
pomp.  A  herald  went  before  the  proceffion,  and  proclaimed 
the  occafion  of  it  to  all  the  people  b.  In  a  word,  the  court  of 
'Pharaoh  makes  a  magnificent  and  brilliant  appearance.  There 
we  fee  a  chief  butler,  a  chief  baker,  a  captain  of  the  guards. 


*  F.xod.  c.  38.  v.  8. 

x  Clurdin,  t.  2.  p.  279.  y  L.  1.  p.54. 

*  Gen.  c.  43.  v.  16.  &  19.  c.  44.  v.  1 . 

3  Ibid.  c.  41.  v.  43.  b  Ibid. 

Vol,  I,  Y  y. 
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&c.  c.  The  entertainment  of  the  queens  of  Egypt  muft  have 
been  exceeding  fumptuous,  if  we  judge  of  it  from  what  is  laid 
by  Diodorus,  that  the  whole  revenue  of  the  fiihing  of  the 
lake  Mœris  was  allotted  for  that  purpofe.  This  fum,  great 
as  it  was,  for  it  amounted  to  a  talent  a-day,  was  only  defigned 
to  find  thefe  princeffes  in  robes  and  perfumes  d.  Befides,  it  is  not 
furprifing  to  find  fo  much  magnificence  among  the  Egyptians 
in  fuch  ancient  times.  This  people  being  bleffed  by  nature 
with  induftry  and  ingenuity,  foon  carried  the  greateft  part  of 
the  arts  to  confiderable  degrees  of  perfection.  Thefe  difcove- 
ries  enabled  them  to  gratify  their  inclination  for  elegance  and 
magnificence.  But  enough  of  this  at  prefent.  Let  us  now 
proceed  to  fpeak  of  the  peculiar  character  and  genius  of  the 
Egyptians. 

Wives  in  Egypt  had  a  mighty  influence  over  the  minds  of 
their  hnfbands.  Either  from  cuftom  or  natural  temper,  they 
were  abfol ute  in  their  houfes  e.  This  afcendant  of  the  wo¬ 
men  over  the  men,  is,  in  general,  the  mark  of  a  people  of 
mild  and  gentle  difpofitions.  This  agrees  perfectly  well  with 
the  idea  -given  us  by  hiflory  of  the  temper  of  the  Egyptians. 
Befides,  they  ufed  a  great  deal  of  politenefs,  refpect,  and  good 
manners,  in  their  jntercourfe  with  one  another  f.  As  they 
were  enemies  to  all  difputes  and  quarrels,  and  fondly  addicted 
to  the  arts  and  fciences,  the  pacific  virtues  were  the  great  ob¬ 
jects  of  theirlove  and  admiration.  They  applied  alfo  to  the 
fcudy  of  politics,  and  the  arts  of  government.  Their  laws 
have  been  much  celebrated  by  the  ancients.  But  all  thefe 
good  qualities  were  more  than  balanced  by  their  greater  de¬ 
fects  and  vices. 

Singularity  and  fuperftition  were  the  diftinguifiiing  charac- 
teri flics  of  the  Eyptians  e.  I  faid  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  that  they  feem  to  have  affected  whimfical  and  uncom¬ 
mon  cuftoms.  We  muft  have  obferved  fome  of  this  kind  a- 


c  See  fupra,  K  t.  art.  4-  p.  5°* 
d  L.  i.  p.  62.  See  alfo  Athen.  1.  x.  p  33.  F. 
c  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  31.  f  Herod.  1.  z.  n.  80. 
s  See  Herod,  I  2.  n.  35-  36.  8z  65,  ;  Diod.  i.  '3.  p.  93, 
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mono;  thofe  we  have  juft  mentioned.  This  people  had  even 
cuftoms  which  leem,  in  fome  fort,  fhocking  to  nature,  and 
which  I  do  not  think  proper  to  repeat.  Such  as  defire  to  know 
them,  may  confult  Herodotus  \  This  fingular  way  of  think¬ 
ing  and  acfting,  not  only  alienated  the  Egyptians  from  other 
nations,  but  muft  have  occalioned  dillenfion  among  them- 
felves,  and  averfions  between  the  inhabitants  of  difterent  pro¬ 
vinces.  One  thing  particularly  which  muft  have  been  the 
fource  of  much  diflilce  to  one  another,  was  the  way  of  life 
which  each  family  had  embraced.  In  Egypt  each  of  the  pro- 
feftions  which  are  neceftary  to  a  ftate,  had  a  fixed  and  fettled 
rank.  The  foil  was  obliged  to  follow  the  profeftion  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  ;  none  was  permitted  to  raife  himfelf  from  an  interior  to  a 
fuperior  clafs  *.  At  the  fame  time,  cuftom  had  annexed  an 
idea  of  averfion  and  contempt  to  certain  extenlive  and  ufeful 
profeftions,  which  of  themfelves  had  no  tendency  to  excite  fuch 
fentiments.  That  of  tending  flocks,  which  was  efteemed  the 
inoft  honourable  of  all  profeflions  k  by  the  other  nations  ot 
antiquity,  was  held  in  abhorrence  by  the  Egyptians  1 .  I  his  way 
of  thinking  prevailed  in  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Joleph;  which 
obliged  him  to  ufe  feveral  precautions,  when  he  introduced  his 
father  and  his  brethren  to  Pharaoh  10 .  Yet  the  Egyptians  had 
a  great  many  flocks  n,  and  confequently  there  muft  have  been 
a  great  many  fhepherds.  Here  then  was  a  numerous  and  ufe¬ 
ful  body  of  men  rendered  the  object  ot  public  averfion,  by 
capricious  cuftom.  I  will  not  ftay  at  prelent  to  difplay  the 
pernicious  conlequences  ot  fuch  maxims.  I  fliall  have  oc- 
cation  to  infill:  particularly  on  this,  in  the  third  pait  of  this 
work  •. 

With  regard  to  fuperftition,  no  nation  in  the  world  ever 
betrayed  fuch  ridiculous  weaknefs,  both  as  to  the  objects  and 
the  forms  of  their  worfhip.  What  railleries  have  the  Egyptians 
been  expofed  to,  on  account  of  their  ftupid  veneration  for 
fome  animals  ?  What  indeed  can  be  laid  for  the  father  of  a  fa- 


h  L.  2.  n.  35.  36.  «  See  part  3.  b.  r.  c.  4.  p.  20. 

k  See  J'up  a,  c.  1.  p.  339. 

1  Gen.  c.  46.  v.  34.;  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  47.  m  Gen.  c.  46.  v.  34. 

D  Ibid.  Cu  47.  v.  6.  16.  17.  0  *>•  I.  c.  4-  P-  M.  &  ieq. 
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jnily,  who,  when  his  houfe  is  on  fire,  takes  more  pains  to  fare 
his  cat  than  to  extinguifh  the  flames  p  ?  What  can  we  think 
of  a  foldier,  who,  returning  from  making  war  in  a  foreign 
country,  loads  himfelf  with  cats  and  vultures,  though  he 
often  wants  neceflary  bread  s  ?  Once  more,  what  name  can  we 
give  that  fottifh  adoration  which  a  great  part  of  Egypt  paid 
the  crocodile  ?  The  bhndnefs  Of  thefe  infatuated  wretches  was 
fo  great,  that  they  were  trail fported  with  joy,  when  their  children 
were  devoured  by  that  fierce  creature.  The  mothers  of  thefe  un¬ 
happy  victims  felt  a  Angular  latisfacfion  from  thefe  fatal  acci¬ 
dents,  glorying  that  they  had  produced  an  agreeable  nourifhment 
for  the  divinity  they  worshipped  *.  The  Egyptians,  when  re¬ 
duced  to  the  laft  extremities  of  want  and  famine,  would  ra¬ 
ther  eat  ohe  another,  than  touch  one  of  the  facred  animals» 
It  is  even  affirmed,  that  there  have  been  examples  of  this 
Diodorus  confefles,  that  it  was  much  eafler  to  relate  the 
horrid  extravagancies  of  the  Egyptians  about  their  facred  ani¬ 
mals,  than  to  procure  belief  from  fuch  as  had  not  feen  them» 
They  had  always  a  certain  number  of  them  in  inclofures, 
confecrated  to  that  pious  life.  Great  revenues  were  fet  apart 
for  their  maintenance  h  They  fed  them  only  with  the 
choiceft  meats  prepared  in  the  mold  delicate  manner  poffible. 
They  went  a-hunting,  on  pufpofe  to  procure  the  carnivorous 
birds  fuch  food  as  was  moft  agreeable  to  them.  There  were 
delicious  baths  prepared  for  all  thefe  various  animals.  They 
perfumed  them,  and  burnt  the  fweeteft  odours  before  them.- 
The  places  where  they  repofed,  were  fpfead  with  the  riche  ft 
harpets.  T  hey  decked  their  bodies  with  jewels,  and  ôther 
coftly  ornaments.  They  were  at  prodigious  painâ  to  pair 
them  according  to  their  feveral  kinds.-  For  this  purpofe,  they 
fearched  out  the  tiio'ft  beautiful  females,  fed  and  tended  them 
with  particular  attention,  and  honoured  them  with  the  title 
of  the  concubines  of  the  gods.  In  a  word,  they  fpared  no 
pains,  no  experife  to  entertain  the  facred  animals  in  a  mag'ni- 

I 

p  Herod.!  a,n.66.  ^  Diod.  1. i.  p.  95.  See  Athen,  I.  7.  c.  13.  p.  299.  300.- 

r  Æiian.  de  rut.  animal.).  10.  c.  21-. 
f  D'iod.  ].  1  p.  94. 

*  L/t  p.  93.  Plut.  t.  2?,  p.  359. 
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ficent  manner,  and  render  their  lives  as  agreeable  as  pofîible. 
Perlons  of  the  higheft  rank  performed  thefe  important  func¬ 
tions  u. 

What  extravagant  follies  did  the  Egyptians  commit  when 
any  of  the  facred  animals  happened  to  die  ?  They  bewailed  them 
more  bitterly  than  they  would  have  done  their  own  children. 
The  moft  zealous  devotees  fometimes  ruined  thcmfelves  by 
the  expenfes  of  their  funerals  *.  In  Egypt,  it  was  not  near 

Ifo  dangerous  to  murder  a  man,  as  to  kill  a  cat,  an  ichneu¬ 
mon,  an  ibis,  or  a  hawk.  Whoever  had  occafioned  the 
death  of  one  of  thefe  animals,  either  by  deftgn  or  accident, 
if  it  came  to  be  di (covered,  was  feized  upon  by  the  people,  and, 
after  fuffering  all  kinds  of  torments,  wras  unavoidably  torn 
in  pieces  r .  One  muft  have  been  conflantly  expofed  to 
great  dangers  in  this  country,  where  involuntary  accidents 
were  punifhed  in  the  fame  manner  with  premeditated 
crimes, 

Befides,  the  obje&s  of  this  fenfelefs  adoration  were  not  the 
fame  over  all  Egypt.  There  was  no  uniformity  in  this  refpedh 
The  inhabitants  of  Mendes,  for  example,  worlhipped  goats, 
and  eat  fheep  ;  while  thofe  of  Thebes,  on  the  other  hand, 
Worlhipped  fheep,  and  fed  upon  goats  z.  In  the  fame  city, 
and  all  about  the  Lake  Mceris,  the  crocodiles  were  worfhip- 
ped  ;  while  at  Elephantine,  and  other  places,  they  were  killed 
without  mercy  a.  Thefe  things  mull  have  been  perpetual 
fourcej  of  hatred  and  diflenfion  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Etrypt.  They  wrere  djvided  into  a  great  many  focieties,  dit- 
tinguifhed  from,  and  prejudiced  againft  one  another  by  their 
different  objedts  and  rites  of  worfhip.  What  wras  adored  in 

u  Herod.  1.2.  n.  65.  ;  Diod.  1.  1 .  p.  93.  94.  95- ;  Ælian.  de  nat.  animal.  1.  7. 

c.  9. 

From  the  relics  of  this  ancient  fuperftition,  the  Rafhaw  of  Cairo  delivers 
every  day  two  oxen  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Achbobbas,  a  kind  ot  bird 
Avhi.  h  the  Mahometans  efteetn  fac  red.  Voyage  de  Scbaxo,  t.  2.  f.  92. 
x  Diod.  1.  1 .  p  95.  ;  Herod .*1.  2  n.  66.  67. 
y  Hero  1.  1.  2.  n.  65.  66.  ;  Diod.  1.  1 .  p.  94. 

*  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  42.  ;  Strabo,  1.  17.  p.  1 155. 

*  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  6q.  70.  ;  Ælian.  de  nat.  anim.  1.  ic.  c.  3i.  &  24.;  Strabo, 
Î.  17.  p.  1169.;  Juvenal,  fatir.  15.  v.  33.  fee. 
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bne  place,  was  defpifed  in,  another.  The  Egyptians  looked 
upon  each  other  reciprocally  as  atheifts,  and  enemies  to  reli¬ 
gion.  This  enmity  was  fierceft  between  thofe  cities  whole 
gods  were  naturally  enemies  b„  The  hatred  between  the  cities 
of  Arfmoe  and  Heracleopolis  muft  have  been  very  keen.  The 
one  worftiipped  the  crocodile,  and  the  other  adored  his  mor¬ 
tal  enemy  the  ichneumon  c. 

I  might  alfo  fpeak  of  the  worfhip  which,  according  to  fome 
ancient  writers,  the  Egyptians  paid  to  vegetables  of  various 
kinds  d.  But  this  fatft,  I  confefs,  does  not  appear  to  me  well 
enough  attefted,  to  merit  much  attention.  Herodotus,  Plato, 
Ariftotle,  Diodorus,  Strabo,  in  a  word,  all  the  molt  ancient 
writers,  and  the  molt  worthy  of  credit  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt, 
make  no  mention  of  this  ffngülàr  fuperftition,  which  was  too 
extraordinary  to  have  been  pafifed  over  in  filence.  Juvenal,  I 
think,  was  the  firft  who  upbraided  the  Egyptians  with  it,  and 
his  authority  does  not  feem  to  me  of  fufficient  weight  to  de¬ 
termine  this  point.  The  fevere  humour  of  this  fatirift  made 
him,  no  doubt,  draw  the  picture  much  more  ridiculous  and 
odious  than  the  original  c.  Neither  is  much  regard  to  be  paid 
to  what  we  find  in  Lucian  on  that  fubjedE  We  fee  plainly, 
that,  in  the  paffage  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  Egyptians  wo r (hip¬ 
ping  onions,  his  intention  was  to  turn  all  religion  into  ridi¬ 
cule  *.  With  this  view,  Lucian  might  take  advantage  of  the 
known  character  of  the  Egyptians  for  fuperftition,  to  impute 
to  them  the  moft  extravagant  and  ridiculous  object  of  worfhip 
he  could  think  of. 

We  cannot  tell  with  precifion,  what  ideas  the  Egyptians 
formed  of  the  virtues  and  the  vices.  We  know  that  they 
have  been  accufed  by  the  ancients  of  cunning  and  infidelity 
in  their  dealings.  In  general,  their  reputation  for  probity  was 


See  Diod.  !.  i.  p.  too.  ;  Plut.  t.  a.  p.  380.  A.  ,  *  , 

c  Herod,  i.  2,  n.  69.  ;  Died.  1.  1 .  p.  41.  42.  90.  98.  ;  Ælîan.  de  nat.  animal. 
Lie.  c.  2,4.  ;  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  380.  B.  ;  Juvenal,  fatir.  15.  v.  32.  &c,  ;  Lucian,  in 
Jove  tragœd.  n.  42.  t.  2.  p.  690.  ;  Jof.  advert.  Appion.  1.  1.  n.'  71 . 
d  Juvenal,  latir.  15.  v.  9.  10.  ;  Ludan.  in  Jove  tragœd.  n.  42.  t.  2.  p.  690. 
c  For  rum  &  cepe  ne  fas  violare,  ac  fr  anger  e  morfu. 

0  fanftas  gent  es,  quitus  f:\tc  nafcuntur-in  horiis 
Nuinina  !  J  u  venal,  loco  dt. 

*  See  the  whole  dialogue,  iotitled,  Jupiter  Tragzdus, 
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but  very  low  f.  With  regard  to  decorum  and  modefty,  if  wç 
may  judge  from  certain  fadts,  their  principles  were  not  over 
fevere  or  Uriel.  It  was,  no  doubt,  from  the  knowledge  Abraham 
had  oi  the  character  of  that  people,  that  made  him  pretend  that 
Sarah  was  his  filler  £  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  fhe  was  taken 
from  him,  and  carried  to  Pharaoh’s  palace,  confirms  this  opi¬ 
nion  h.  This  patriarch,  according  to  the  fcripture-account, 
owed  the  good  treatment  he  met  with  in  Egypt,  to  the  beauty 
of  his  wife  ».  We  may  add  to  this  the  adventure  of  Jo- 
feph  and  Potiphar's  wife,  and  that  of  Pheron  the  fuccefTor 
of  Sefoftris,  related  by  Herodotus  *  and  Diodorus  K  For 
though  the  circumftances  of  that  ftory  are  greatly  difguifed 
by  tables,  yet  Hill  we  may  colled!  from  it  to  what  a  height 
corruption  of  manners  had  arrived  in  Egypt. 

Befides,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  manners  of  a  nation  by 
their  public  ceremonies,  which,  being  defigned  to  pjeafe  the 
whole  people,  muft  be  a  faithful  reprefentation  of  their  dil- 
pohtions,  what  an  opinion  muft  we  entertain  of  the  decency 
and  modefty  of  the  Egyptians  ?  Let  us  only  reprefent,  in 
what  manner  they  conducted  themfelves  in  going  to  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  feftival  of  Diana,  lèverai  times  a-year.  This  great 
folemnity  was  held  at  Bubafte,  and  they  crouded  thither  from 
all  parts  by  water.  Great  numbers  of  men  and  women  i  mb  ark-, 
ed  in  the  fame  veflel.  During  the  voyage,  feme  of  the  wo- 
men  played  upon  a  kind  qf  caftanets,.  and  fome  of  the  men 
on  flutes.  I  he  reft  accompanied  them  v/ith  flinging  and  clap¬ 
ping  their  hands.  When  the  veflel  pafted  near  a  city,  it  flop¬ 
ped.  1  he  women  on  board  called  to  thofle  in  the  city,  aflaulted 
the  1  with  the  moft  approbrious,  or  rather  obfleene  language, 
and  were  guilty  of  the  greateft  indecencies  m.  When  they 
arrived  at  Bubafte,  they  celebrated  the  feftival  by  drinking 
and  gormandizing  n.  We  are  well  allured,  that  all  the  fefti- 


f  Plato,  de  rep.  1.  4.  p.  642.  A. 

*  Jot  antiq.  1.  1.  c.  8.;  Gen.  c.  12.  v.  xi.  &c. 

*  Ibid.  v.  15.  «Ibid.  v.  16.  k  L.  2.  n.  nr.  1  L.  1.  p.  69. 
m  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  60. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  cuftom  of  abufing  one  another  on  the  water 
frith  ill  language,  has-prevaiicd  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries. 

*  Id.  loco  cit. 
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vais  of  the  Egyptians  were  kept  in  the  fame  manner.  In 
them  they  committed  fuch  fhameful  diforders,  that  profane 
hiftorians  have  feldorn  ventured  to  defcribe  them 

Notwithftanding  this,  jealoufy  is  faid  to  have  made  a  part 
of  the  charaéler  of  this  people.  The  Egyptians,  as  Plutarch 
relates,  endeavoured  to  confine  their  wives  to  their  houfes  as 
much  as  pofiible.  To  render  them  fedentary,  they  ufed  means 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  thofe  prafitlfed  by  the  Chinefe  at  prefect. 
The  Chinefe  make  their  women  wear  fuch  little  flioes,  that 
not  being  able  to  wTalk  but  with  difficulty,  they  are  obliged  to 
remain  in  their  apartments.  The  Egyptians  allowed  theirs 
no  fhoes  at  all,  and  thus  prevented  them  from  going  much 
abroad  p. 

When  we  are  fpeaking  of  jealoufy,  it  affords  us  a  fair  oc~. 
cafion  to  confider  the  origin  of  eunuchs.  We  know  not  in 
what  age  or  country  this  inhuman  art  was  invented,  of  muti¬ 
lating  men  in  order  to  make  them  the  guardians  of  womens 
chaftity.  I  fee  no  foundation  for  what  is  faid  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  who  attributes  this  invention  to  Semi  ram  is  a.  I 
allow  that  this  was  probably  thought  of  firfl  in  fame  warm 
country  ;  but  this  barbarous  expedient  for  fecuring  the  fidelity 
of  women,  muff  have  fprung  from  jealoufy.  As  this  is  the  pre-? 
dominant  paffion  of  the  people  of  the  eafl,  I  doubt  not  but  this 
practice  prevailed  among  them  early.  But  we  cannot  deter¬ 
mine  whether  it  was  invented  in  Afia  or  in  Egypt,  or  in  what 
age.  We  fee  only  that  there  were  eunuchs  in  Egypt  in  very 
diftant  times,  Mofes  forbids  eunuchs  to  enter  into  the  con- 


°  See  Herod.  1.  z.  n,  61.  See  alfo  Diod.  1.  i .  p.  96.  ;  Strabo,  I.17.  p.1153. 
p  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  142.  C. 

This  may  at  fir  ft  appear  contradictory  to  what  is  faid  in  the  4th  book,  where* 
fpeaking  of  commerce,  we  faid,  after  Herodotus,  that  it  was  carried  on  by  tbç 
women.  But  it  is  eafy  to-  reconcile  this  apparent  çontradiétion.  Plutarch 
probably  fpeaks  only  of  women  of  dill  i notion.  It  was  probably  in  Egypt  for¬ 
merly,  as  it  is  in  China  at  prçfent,  where  the  women  of  lower  rank  appear  in 
the  ftreets,  but  not  women  of  quality.  And  even  though  the  Egyptians  obli¬ 
ged  all  the!  women  to  be  bare-footed,  this  would  not  prevent  them  from  at¬ 
tending  their  fhops. 
s  L.  14.  c.  6.  p,T5. 

It  will  be  feid  perhaps,  that  Semiramis,  whofe  debaucheries,  according  to 
the  account  of  all  hiftorians,  were  very  great,  invented  this,  method  to  avoïd 
$he  difagreeable  effects  of  hçr  incontinence. 
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gl'cgation  of  the  Lord*-.  I  here  muff  therefore  have  been  eunuchs 
bèfore  his  time.  Manetho  fays,  that  the  father  of  Scfoftrii 
was  affaffinated  by  his  eunuchs  f.  This  was  near  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  Mofes  «.  We  know  alfo  that  the  cuftom 
of  gelding  animals  was  very  ancient  in  Egypt  ».  The  one 
of  thefe  probably  fuggefted  the  other.  Experience  having 
fhewn,  that  an  animal  might  furvive  fuch  an  operation,  jea- 
îoufy^  laid  hold  of  this  expedient,  to  calm  its  fufpicions  and 
difquiets.  I  do  not  doubt,  therefore,  but  they  had  eunuchs  in 
Egypt  in  the  ages  we  are  now  examining. 

It  remains  only  to  fay  a  few  words  of  their  public  diverfions 
and  amuiements.  Thefe  confifted  entirely  in  their  religious 
feftivals  and  folcmnities,  which  were  celebrated  with  finging, 
dancing,  feafting,  and  pompous  procédions.  Such  were  the 
public  diverfions  of  the  Egyptians,  and  I  meet  with  none 
among  that  people  which  had  not  fome  relation  to  religion  *. 
1  hey  knew  nothing  of  games,  theatrical  reprefentations,  ra¬ 
ce.',  combats,  noi,  in  a  word,  of  any  of  thofe  diverfions 
which  were,  by  ancient  and  modern  nations,  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  fheWs  or  fpe&acles.  The  Egyptians  for¬ 
bid  wreftling,  imagining  that  this  exercife  communicated  to 
the  body  only  a  momentary  and  mifehievous  ftrength  *.  They 
confidered  miific,  not  only  as  a  ulelefs*  but  pernicious  art,  as 
it  foftened  and  enervated  the  mind  y. 

With  regard  to  the  private  amufements  of  the  Egyptians^ 
we  know  not  whether  they  had  any,  or  if  they  had," of  what 
kind  they  were.  It  appears  only  that  this  people  ufed  to  keep 
theii  biithdays  with  rejoicings.  Pharaoh,  on  fuch  an  occafion* 
gave  a  great  feafl  to  all  his  ofneers  2. 

Some  other  particulars  in  the  Cufloms  and  manners  of  the 


r  Dent.  c.  23.  v.  1.  f  Apud  Syricell.  p.  59  D. 

See  put  2.  h.  1  .  chap.  2.  “  Supra,  p.  340. 

See  Plat°de  leg.  1.  7.  p.  886.  *  Diod.  1.  1.  p. 

y  Ibid. 

V  h,t  Diodorus  fays  of  mufic,  muft  be  underfood  with  fome  reftrictions. 
h“t  art  was  certainly  not  lo  much  neglected  by  the  Egyptians  as  he  would 

Ate6  Ul  bcl:e,Ve;  See  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  79.  ,  Flat,  de  leg.  1.  2.' p.  789  790.;  Clem. 
Alex^  Itiom.  1.  6.  p.  757.  -  et  Diod.  himfelf,  1.  1,  p  10  &  20. 

*  Gen.  c.  40.  v.  20. 
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Egyptian3  might  perhaps  be  mentioned  ;  but  I  {hall  pafs  them 
over  in  filence,  to  avoid  too  great  minutenefs  and  pro- 


CHAP.  ÎIL 

Of  the  people  of  Europe * 

Ifhaïï  fay  nothing  at  prefent  of  the  people  of  Europe^ 
Properly  fpeaking,  there  were  as  yet  no  manners  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  Its  inhabitants  were  for  many  ages  plun¬ 
ged  into  the  moft  deplorable  ignorance  and  barbarity.  They 
had  for  a  long  time  no  fixed  or  formed  focieties.  We  may 
recollect  what  I  have  faid  of  their  primitive  way  of  life  in  the 
preceding  books  a.  Befides,  we  know  very  little  of  the  cu¬ 
ftoms  and  behaviour  of  the  frrft  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and 
Want  that  particular  information  which  is  neceflary  to  en- 
able  us  to  form  any  judgment  of  a  people's  manners» 


CHAP.  IV, 


Critical  reflexions  upon  the  ages  which  make  the  fui* 

jeX  of  this  firft  part. 


rjp  H  E  ages  which  we  have  been  examining,  have  been 
A  long  confidered  as  the  beft  and  happieft  period  pf  the 


world.  Many  writers  of  diftinguifhed  merit  have  laboured 
to  give  us  this  idea  of  them.  How  often  are  we  told,  that, 
in  the  patriarchal  ages,  the  world  enjoyed  a  happy  fimplicity  ! 
that  pride,  ambition,  luxury,  and  all  tumultuous  paffions,  were 
then  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth  ?  Nay,  they  go 
fo  far,  as  to  reprefent  them  free  from  thofe  infirmities  which 


i 

*  B.  V  chap.  i,  art.  5.  p.  64.  b.  %.  Chap.  1.  p.  105. 
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arc  infeparable  from  human  nature.  The  elogium,  in  a  word, 
is  perfect  ;  fince  whatever  the  poets  have  fung  of  the  golden 
age,  is  applied  to  thefe  happy  times.  But  is  this  application 
juft  ?  does  jt  accord  with  tne  fadts  ?  T  his  is  what  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  examine, 

When  we  would  form  a  juft  eftimate  of  any  age,  we  muft 
not  be  directed  by  vain  declamations,  and  pompous  panegyrics, 
dictated  for  the  moft  part  by  a  wild  unbridled  imagination. 
Hiftory  is  the  only  guide  which  we  ought  to  confult  and  fol¬ 
low.  If  we  perufe,  then,  the  annals  of  ancient  nations,  and 
coiled!  the  facts  recorded  in  the  hiftory  of  thefe  fir  ft  ages, 
they  will  give  us  the  moft  frightful  and  fliocking  ideas  of 
them.  A  Ihort  recapitulation  will  convince  us  of  this. 

They  would  perfuade  us,  that  avarice  and  ambition  were 
unknown  to  the  firft  generations  of  men  *.  But  if  we  caft 
our  eyes  on  hiftory,  we  IhalJ  loon  perceive  the  futility  of  this 
pretenfion.  In  the  remoteft  ages,  we  meet  with  conquerors 
famous  for  their  exploits  and  uevaftations,  deftroyers  of  man¬ 
kind,  whofe  ferocity  was  not  reftrained  by  any  principles  of 
humanitv  b.  If  the  lift  of  thefe  (courges  of  the  world  is  not 
long,  this  is  becaufe  the  hiftory  of  thefe  firft  violences  and 
ufurpations  is  but  imperfectly  known  to  us,  from  the  great 
diftance  of  time,  and  want  of  ancient  monuments.  Poftibly, 
too,  there  might  be  nothing  very  interefting  to  pofterity  in 
thefe  events,  and  therefore  no  care  was  taken  to  preferve 
their  memory  c.  But  from  the  few  facts  which  have  been 
tranfmitted  to  us,  we  fee  clearly  with  what  exceftive  cruelty 


*  As  we  are  fpeaking  of  the  ages  after  the  deluge,  this  expreffion,  fitjl  men, 
which  I  ufe  pretty  frequently  in  this  chapter,  may  appear  improper.  But  to 
avoid  prolixity,  1  hope  I  maybe  allowed  to  ufe  this  expredion  of  thole  who 
lived  in  the  firft  ages  after  the  flood.  May  not  that  great  event  be  coqftdered 
as  the  beginning  of  a  new  world  ? 
b  See  fupra,  b.  5  p.  322. &c. 

c  Nam  fuit  ante  Helenam  ;  - - - ? 

- - -  J\d  ignotis  perierunt  morfibus  lilt, 

^uos,  V entrent  incertum  rapicntes,  mere  ferarum, 

Virilvi  (diticr  esdebat,  ut  it}  grtgi  tumv.s. 

liorat.  fcirn.  1.  fat.  3.  v.  107.  &c\ 
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wars  were  carried  or*  in  thefe  firft  ages.  The  law  of  na^ 
lions  was  then  abfoliitejy  unknown.  Conquerors  likened 
only  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  brutality  and  rage  4 

i  hey  would  a] lo  have  us  to  believe,  that  pomp  and  luxury 
were  unknown  to  the  people  of  thefe  times.  I  have  already,  if 
I  arn  not  miftakep,  iufficiently  refuted  this  pretence  e,  I  fhalj 
add,  that  we  ought  to  judge  of  manners  only  by  comparifom 
There  was  not,  it  is  true,  the  fame  magnificence  in  the  firft 
ages  as  in  later  times.  Thofe  elegant  pleafures  which  are 
the  effedis  of  ipduftry,  and  the  perfection  of  the  arts,  thofe 
refinements,  if  we  may  fo  fpeak,  in  voluptuoufhefs,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  had  no  exiftence  in  the  ages  we  are  now  contemplating. 
I  am  far  from  reproaching  thefe  fir  ft  men  for  their  ignorance, 
but  neither  would  l  have  it  to  be  reckoned  honourable  or 
meritorious  f.  I  hey  had  a  kind  of  luxury  proportioned  to 
the  extent  of  their  knowledge.  We  have  feen  feveral  proofs 
ct  this  in  the  chapter  on  manners  and  cuftoms.  All  de¬ 
pends,  as  I  faid  above,  on  the  comparifon  of  times  and 
places.  At  prefent  we  would  hardly  take  the  leaft  notice 
of  things  which  were  reckoned  the  higheft  magnificence 
but  two  hundred  years  ago  W  e  find  a  tafte  for  drefs  and 

luxury  in  the  rudeft  ages,  and  among  the  moil  favage  nations. 

Let  us  no  longer  then  afcribe  chimerical  virtues  to  the  firft 
ages.  If  plainnefs  and  fimplicity  appear  to  be  their  diftin- 
guiftiing  charabteriftic,  we  muft  afcribe  this  to  their  not 
Knowing  how  to  procure  better  accommodations,  and  not  tp 
their  principles  of  virtue  and  moderation.  The  truth  is,  they 
were  not  eftentially  better  men,  they  had  neither  more  virtu-* 
pus  fentiments  nor  greater  probity  on  account  of  this  fimplL 
city.  On  the  contrary,  we  fçe  the  fame  vices  reigning  then, 
which  are  in  all  ages  the  difgrace  of  human  nature;  the  fame 
infidelity,  malice,  envy,  murder,  violence,  and  debauchery, 
yvhich  prevail  in  other  times. 

*  See  PJPra>  b.  5-  p.  332.  &c.  e  Çupra,  b.  6.  p.  335. 

f  Ibid.  p.  330.  '  •  • 

^  e  c^°  no^  ‘ea^  notice,  at  prefent,  of  a  perfon  for  wearing  fr!k 

Stockings.  But  a  pair  of  thefe  Stockings  which  Henry  ÏI.  of  France  had  on  a* 
filpb-s  v/edding,  were  admired  as  a  piece  of  extraordinary  magnificence 
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I  (hall  not  bring  thefe  abandoned  cities  which  were  confumed 
by  fire  from  heaven,  as  examples  of  that  corruption  of  man¬ 
ners  which  reigned  in  ancient  times.  It  is  proper  to  draw  a  veil 
over  iuch  abominations.  But  we  may  recollect  what  was  faidf 
in  the  article  of  manners,  on  the  adventure  of  "Tamar  and  Ju¬ 
dah  *?.  It  appears  in  general,  that  the  people  who  lived  in 
thofe  times,  had  no  very  high  opinion  of  the  virtue  of  their 
cotemporaries.  Abraham  apprehended  that  they  would  flav 
him  tor  his  wife’s  lake.  In  fa£t,  fhe  was  twice  taken  from 
him,  and  that  patriarch  probably  owed  the  prefervation  of  his 
life  to  the  peculiar  care  of  heaven.  Ifaac  had  the  fame  fears 
on  account  of  Rebecca  h. 

I  he  (lory  of  Dinah  is  fufficient  to  {how  what  excelles  men 
were  capable  of  committing  in  thefe  times.  "The  fon  of  a 
Sovereign  carries  off  a  young  lady  from  her  family,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  violence  to  gratify  his  paffion,  The  fons  of  Jacob, 
to  fatisfy  their  vengeance,  are  guilty  of  the  vileft  perfidy,  and 
proffitute  the  moft  facred  ceremony  of  their  religion,  to  ac¬ 
complit  their  bloody  purpofes.  The  too  credulous'Sechemites, 
who  had  no  concern  in  the  crime  committed  by  their  prince, 
were  m  alike  red  at  a  time  when  they  thought  themfelves  fecure 
under  the  {auction  of  a  treaty  folemnly  Iworn  *.  Could  the 

mofl  profligate  ages  be  guilty  of  blacker  and  more  atrocious 
crimes  than  thefe  ? 


Good  faith  was  not  more  refpected  in  the  affairs  of  private 
perfons,  and  even  of  near  relations.  Jacob  agrees  with  his  uncle 
Laban  to  ferve  him  feven  years,  upon  condition  that  he  fhould 
give  him  his  daughter  Rachel  in  marriage.  When  this  term 
was  accompli  {lied,  what  a  {hameful  impofition  was  Laban 
guilty  of  to  obtain  other  feven  years  ferviee  from  his  nephew  ? 
In  the  night  of  the  marriage,  he  fubftituted  Leah  in  the  place 
of  Rachel  ;  and  Jacob  was  obliged  to  recommence  his  labours 
and  fervices  to  obtain  his  beloved  miftrefs.  Could  there  be  a 
more  {hocking  breach  of  faith  than  this  ?  What  bafe  treat¬ 
ment  from  an  uncle  to  a  nephew,  who  was  alfo  his  fon- in- 
jaw  r 


*  $Hpra,  h.  6.  chap.  r.  p.  317. 
1  lüd.  chap.  34. 
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It  was  not  private  persons  only  who  were  then  guilty  of 
fuch  violations  of  the  moft  Llemn  conventions  ;  whole  nations 
were  liable  to  the  fame  reproaches.  Abraham,  in  virtue  of 
treaties  and  alliances  which  he  had  made  with  the  people  of 
Paleftine,  digged  wells  in  different  places  k.  I  have  fhewn 
elfe  where  the  importance  of  fuch  concevions  K  As  foon  as 
Abraham  died,  the  people  of  the  country  ftirred  up  quarrel  af¬ 
ter  quarrel  againft  Ifaac.  They  filled  up  the  wells  which  his, 
father  had  left  him  ».  He  was  obliged  to  dig  new  ones  ;  and 
jt  even  coff  him  no  little  trouble  to  keep  pofieffion  of 
thefe. 

There  was,  we  find,  but  little  union  and  concord  between, 
perfons  of  the  fame  family.  Blau  and  Jacob  never  lived  on 
good  terms,  Jofeph’s  brethren  carried  their  enmity  againft  him 
to  the  greateft  extremity.  Almoft  all  Jacob’s  children  gave 
him,  at  one  time  or  other,  the  greateft  grief  and  provocation. 
To  fay  all  in  one  word,  Reuben  his  eldeft  fon  dared  to  de¬ 
file  his  father’s  bed  ».  Let  us  add,  that  the  Lord  (lew  one  of 
the  fons  of  Judah,  for  an  abominable  crime  he  was  guilty  of, 
with  a  view,  fays  the  fcripture,  to  extinguifti  his  brother’s 
race  ®. 

If  from  thefe  certain  and  well-attefted  fads,  we  proceed  to 
conftder  the  traditions  which  have  been  preferved-  by  feveral 
ancient  nations,  they  will  not  give  us  a  more  favourable  opi¬ 
nion  of  thefe  primitive  times.  From  thefe  we  learn,  that  ori¬ 
ginally  men  lived  without  laws,  without  government,  without 
arts,  liftening  to  nothing  but  their  brutal  appetites.  Inflamed 
with  mutual  rage,  they  endeavoured  to  deftroy,  and  even  de¬ 
vour  one  another  p. 

Let  us  next  caft  our  eyes  on  thofe  events  which  happened 
in  the  firft  empires.  W e  fee,  in  hiftory,  Ofiris  fall  by  a  con- 
(piracy  formed  againft  him  by  his  own  brother  T.  yphon;  and 
fuch  confpiracies  have  often  deftroyed  the  moft  excellent  prin¬ 
ces.  The  annals  of  all  nations  furnsfti  us  with  examples  of 

* 

«  Gen.  c.  v.  30.  1  Supra,  b,  5.  p.  324. 

m  Gen.  c.  26.  v.  14.  15.  11  Ibid.  c.  33  v.  22.  c.49-  v*  3*  4* 

?  Ibid.  c.  38.  v.  9.  10. 

f  See  f^pra,  b.  1,  p.  3*  b.  2.  p.  79*. 
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them.  Saturn  ufurped  the  throne  from  his  father,  and  was  in 
his  turn  fupplanted  by  his  fon  Jupiter*  The  firft  heroes,  who 
were  afterwards  worfhipped,  are  chiefly  diftinguifhed  by  their 
ufurpations,  cruelties,  and  fhameful  excelles  of  all  kinds  <j. 
What  a  character  have  the  ancients  left  us  of  Ninus  and  Se- 
fniramis  r  ? 

From  thefe  fadfs,  therefore,  let  us  draw  this  conclufion,  that 
men  have  been  eflentially  the  fame  in  all  ages.  From  their 
birth  fubje&ed  to  the  évil  tendencies  of  a  corrupted  nature, 
they  have  laboured  at  all  times  to  gratify  their  pallions,  fome- 
times  with  lefier,  and  fometimes  with  greater  degrees  of  deli¬ 
cacy,  according  to  the  talfe  and  knowledge  of  the  age  in 
which  they  lived.  Mens  ways  of  thinking  and  adding  have 
always  bore  a  relation  to  their  circumftances.  The  apparent 
fimplicity  of  the  firft:  ages,  fo  much  celebrated  by  many  au-< 
thors,  was  owing  to  their  ignorance  and  rudenefs.  Thefe 
times  would  be  more  truly  characterized,  by  faying  that  vice 
then  appeared  in  all  its  uglinefs  and  deformity. 

I  have  forgot  to  fpeak  of  hofpitality.  It  is  for  this  virtue 
the  primitive  times  are  chiefly  famed.  But,  in  my  opinion, 
holpitality  was  then  exercifed,  not  fo  much  from  generofity, 
and  greatnefs  of  foul,  as  from  neceflity.  Common  intereff 
probably  gave  rife  to  that  cuftom.  In  remote  antiquity,  there 
were  few  or  no  public  inns.  They  fhewed  hofpitality  there-* 
fore  from  felf-love.  They  entertained  Grangers,  in  hopes  that 
they  might  render  them  the  fame  fervice,  if  they  happened  to 
travel  into  their  country.  Hofpitality  was  reciprocal.  When 
they  received  Hrangers  into  their  houfes,  they  acquired  a  right 
oi  being  received  into  theirs  again.  This  right  was  regarded 
by  the  ancients  as  facred  and  inviolable,  and  extended  not 
only  to  thofe  who  had  acquired  it,  but  to  their  children  and 
pollerity. 

L elides,  hofpitality  in  theie  times  could  not  be  attended  with 


r‘  See  Sanchoniat.  apud  Eufcb.  præparat.  evang.  1.  r.  c.  to.  p.  34.  35.  &c. 
r  See  Conor),  apud  Phot,  narrat.  9.  p.  428.  429.;  Diod.  1.  2.  p.  114.  i  >7. 
127.  Jultin.  1.  i.  c.  2,  ;  Piui,  1.  8.  Hot,  64.  p.  466.  ;  Plut.  t.  2.  p.  753.  D.  ; 
JSyncell.  p.  64, 
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much  expenfe.  Men  travelled  but  little,  and  without  much 
retinue.  In  a  word,  the  modern  Arabians  prove  very  clearly, 
that  hofpitality  may  conftft  with  the  greateft  vices,  and  that 
this  fpecies  of  generofity  is  no  decifive  evidence  of  goodnefs 
of  heart,  or  rectitude  of  manners*  The  general  character  of 
the  Arabians  is  well  known,  and  yet  there  is  not  a  more  ho- 
fpitable  people* 

I  am  far  from  denying  that  there  were  fome  virtuous  per- 
fous  in  the  firft  ages.  The  holy  feriptures  prove  there  were,. 
But  they  prove  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  number  of  thefe 
truly  virtuous  perfons  was  but  frnall  5  and  every  thing  elfe 
fhews,  that  the  reft  of  mankind  were  wicked,  unjuft,  cruel* 
and  debauched,  living,  in  a  word,  without  ftiame  or  modefty, 
without  any  principles  or  rules  of  moral  condudl.  It  is  to  no¬ 
thing  then  but  that  ancient  humour  of  decrying  our  cotempo¬ 
raries,  that  the  primitive  ages  owe  the  virtues  which  have 
been  lent  them,  and  the  praifes  which  have  been  fo  la- 
vifhly  bellowed  upon  them.  But  thefe  pompous  decla¬ 
mations  vanifti  and  difappear  before  the  torch  of  truth. 

It  is  of  importance  to  take  notice,  that  thefe  reflections 
do  not  in  any  manner  contradict!  that  tradition  which 
tmiverfally  prevailed  in  all  ancient  nations,  concerning  that 
ftate  of  innocence  and  felicity  which  man  enjoyed  in  the 
firft  age  of  the  world.  This  truth  is  too  generally  and 
uniformly  attefted  to  admit  a  doubt*  The  Babylonians, 
Egyptians,  Chinefe,  Greeks,  Latins,  all  thofe  nations,  in  a 
word,  whole  traditions  concerning  the  primitive  ftate  of 
tnan  we  know  any  thing  of,  declare  with  one  voice,  that 
man  originally  enjoyed  a  ftate  of  innocence  and  felicity, 
which  he  has  never  again  recovered.  This  concurring 
teftimony  of  all  nations,  to  the  Mofaic  hiftory  of  the  firft 
man,  is  fufficient  to  demonftrate  its  truth,  if  we  were  evert 
to  conftder  this  legislator  of  the  people  of  God  as  a  common 
hiftorian.  The  cafe,  as  to  a  matter  of  fadl,  is  very  different 
from  that  of  a  principle  in  morality,  or  a  difeovety  in  the 
arts  or  fciences.  Men  in  different  ages  and  countries  may 
entertain  the  fame  fentiments  in  morals,  or  hit  upon  the  fame 
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difcoveries  in  arts  and  fciences,  without  having  communicated 
their  thoughts  to  each  other.  But  this  cannot  happen  as  to  a 
matter  of  fa<£t  or  point  of  hiftory.  When  that  is  known,  and 
admitted  by  all  nations,  it  muft  not  only  be  authentic,  but  it 
mull  have  flowed  from  one  common  fource.  The  tradition 
therefore  concerning  the  (fate  of  innocence  in  the  firft  age  o,f 
the  world,  is  undifputable.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  apply 
this  tradition  to  the  ages  we  have  been  examining.  The  con¬ 
trary  is  fufficiently  demonftrated  by  all  the  remaining  monu¬ 
ments  of  antiquity. 
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DISSERTATION  Ï. 

On  Sanchoniatho. 

Î“~^Ufebiu$  Has  inferted,  in  his  Evangelical  Preparation,  n 
long  extradf  from  an  ancient  Phoenician  h  iff  or  i  an*  na¬ 
med  Sanchoniàtho  aô  This  author,  he  fays,'  wrote  before, 
fhe  Trojan  war,  and,  it  was  believed,  had  been  very  critical 
In  his  inquiries  b;  Sanchoniatho  had  wrote  in  his  native  lan¬ 
guage,  the  Phoenician  ;  but  his  work  had  been  tranflated  in¬ 
to  Greek  by  Philo  of  Byblos,  who  muff  not  be  confounded 
with  Philo  the  Jew$  whofe  writings  are  hill  extant  «.  Philcr 
Had  divided  his  tranflation  of  Sanchoniatho  into  nine  books, 
f  o  thefe  he  had  added  fome  prefaces^  of  which  Eufebius  has 
alfo  given  us  a  few  extracts  â.  Philo,  among  other  things 
there,  faid,  u  1  hat  Sanchoniatho,  a  man  of  great  learning 
“  and  experience,-  being  extremely  defirous  to  know  the  hi- 
u  ftories  of  all  nations*  had  fought  out  and  examined  the 
writings  of  Thoth,  with  the  greateff  care,  imagining 
that  as  Thoth  had  been  the  inventor  of  letters  and  wri- 
£C  ting,  he  was  alfo  the  firff  of  hifforians 

Sanchoniatho  then,  according  td  the  teffimohy  of  his  tranf- 
lator*  had  built  his  h  iff  dry  on  the  writings  of  that  venerable 
fage,  called  by  the  Egyptians  Tbû'tb,  by  the  Greeks  Hermes ÿ 
By  the  Latins  Mercury  K 

Philo,  as  Eufebius  further  informs  us,  did  itot  content  him- 

4  L.  i.  C.9.F.  30.  D.  b  Ibid.  .  *  Ibid.  d  Ibid,  p.  31.  D. 

®  Eufeb.  1. 1.  c.  9.  p.  31.  D0  f  ibid,  p.  31.  32. 
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felf  with  only  commending  Sanchoniatho,  He  made  life  of  the 
facts  recorded  by  that  author,  as  authorities,  to  convince  the 
Greeks  of  ignorance,  on  one  of  the  nioft  important  and  in-» 
terefling  fubjedts.  He  accufed  them  of  turning  the  hiftory  of 
the  ancient  divinities,  which  were  worfliippcd  in  their  country, 
into  infipid  allegories  ;  and  blamed  them  for  endeavouring  to 
explain  away  true  facts  and  real  events,  into  the  phenomena 
of  nature  ». 

The  author  which  Philo  had  tranflated,  had  proceeded  in  a 
different  manner.  After  diligent  inquiries  and  long  ftudy,  he 
had  compofed  a  hiftory,  in  which  it  appeared,  that  thefe  an¬ 
cient  divinities  had  been  originally  famous  men,  afterwards 
deiffed  by  fu  peril  it  ion.  What  he  related  of  their  adljons,  and 
the  principal  events  of  their  lives,  he  had  collected  partly 
from  monuments  exilling  in  feveral  cities,  and  partly  from 
memoirs  depofited  and  preferved  with  care  in  the  mofl  ancient 
temples  h. 

The  common  prejudices  of  tranflators  are  well  known. 
Thefe  encomiums,  therefore,  of  Philo,  might  have  appeared 
fufpicious,  if  they  had  not  been  confirmed  by  the  teftjmony  of 
fome  impartial  and  difinterefled  author.  It  is  probably  for 
this  reafon,  that  Eufebius  has  taken  care  to  acquaint  us,  that 
the  fentiments  of  Porphyry  concerning  Sanchoniatho’s  hiflory 
were  not  lefs  favourable  than  thofe  of  Philo  k  "I 'his  is  fuf- 
ftcient  to  intitle  this  monument  of  antiquity  to  particular  re-; 

• 

here  is  hardly  any  thing  in  all  antiquity  has  fq  much  ex- 
ercifed  the  critics.  The  importance  of  the  matter  has,  no. 
doubt,  been  the  caufe  of  this.  If  the  authenticity  of  San- 
choniatho  is  eftablifhed,  and  if  it  is  not  a  piece  fabricated  in 
after  times,  we  have  in  it  the  mofl  ancient  hiftory  of  man¬ 
kind  that  we  know,  next  to  that  of  Mofcs.  Our  befinefs* 
therefore,  is  to  examine  the  authenticity  of  this  fragment,  to 
inquire  if  it  ought  to  pofi'efs  the  firfl  place  among  all  the  mo¬ 
numents  of  profane  antiquity,  which  have  efcaped  the  inju¬ 
ries  of  time.  For  it  is  univerfally  known,  that  the  fragmentai 

»  ibid.  1.  j.  c.  9.  p.  31 .  &  4^. 
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which  we  now  have  under  the  names  of  Hermes,  Zoroafter3 
Thoth,  and  Orpheus,  are  the  forgeries  of  authors  very 
modern,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  whofe  names  they  bear. 

The  labours  of  the  learned  on  the  writings  of  Sanchoniatho, 
had  no  other  objehfc  but  to  illuftrate  and  explain  them,  till  to¬ 
wards  the  conclufion  of  the  laft  century.  No  body,  that 
1  know,  fo  much  as  fufpecfed  them  to  be  forgeries.  J.  H. 
Urfinus  k  was,  I  believe,  the  fuff  who  raifed  doubts  about  the 
authenticity  of  Sanchoniatho.  This  opinion  has  been  adopted 
by  feveral  writers,  and  among  others  by  R.  Simon.  But  the 
manner  in  which  he  expreffes  himfelf,  plainly  enough  (hews 
that  the  attacks  made  upon  the  authenticity  of  this  fragment 
had  been  attended  with  little  fuccefs  *.  Accordingly  we  fee 
that  many  of  the  moft  learned  critics  have  given  a  different 
judgment,  and  regarded  this  extradf  of  Eufebius,  as  a  pre¬ 
cious  relic  of  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  eaft  f .  I  do  not 

defign 

k  J.  H.  Urfini,  de  Zoroaftre,  Hermete,  Sanchoniatone,  Exercit.  fam.  No- 
rimberg,  in  12°  1661. 

*  Thefe  are  bis  words.  “  It  would  feem,”  fays  he,  “  that  we  cannot,  without 
“  a  kind  of  temerity,  fufpeél  thè  famous  work  of  Sanchoniatho,  which  cori- 
“  tains  the  ancient  theology  of  the  Phoenicians.  All  our  bell  critics  have 
<£  quoted  it  with  encomiums  after  Eufebius.”  Biblioth  critiq.  or  Recueil 
de  diverfes  pieces  critiques  publiées  par  iVI.de  Saint-Jorre,  à  Baffe,  1709,  t.  i„ 
c.  10.  p.  131 . 

Let  us  make  two  very  fhort  reflections  on  thefe  words  of  M.  Simon.  1.  He 
confeffes  that  very  able  critics  have  acknowledged  the  authenticity  of  San¬ 
choniatho.  2,  He  feems  to  füppofe,  that  Eufebius  is  the  only  author  of 
antiquity,  who  gives  his  teftimony  in  favour  of  this  ancient  writer.  JVI.  Si¬ 
mon  does  more  ;  for  he  adds,  that  Eufebius  fpoke  of  Sanchoniatho  only  from 
Porphyry.  Yet  we  lee,  that  Theodoret  made  ufe  of  the  writings  of Sancho- 
niatho,  to  prove  that  the  gods  adored  by  the  Pagans,  had  been  originally  men. 
Eufebius,  therefore,  is  not  the  only  one  among  the  ancients  who  has  quoted 
Sanchoniatho.  The  contrary  (hall  be  proved  by  and  by.  Neither  is  it  true, 
that  Eufebius  [peaks  of  Sanchoniatho  only  from  Porphyry.  This,  as  we  Hi  all 
fee  prefen  fly,  is  another  grofs  mi  flake  of  Mi  Simon. 

f  Bochart,  Voilius,  Marfham,  Huet,  Cumberland,  la  Croze,  and  in  the 
la  ft  place,  M.  Eourmont  in  his  critical  reflections  on  the  hiftory  of  ancient 
nations. 

Father  Kircher  affirms,  that  there  were  fome  fragments  of  Sanchoniatho  in 
the  Great  Duke’s  library.  He  adds,  that  he  himfelf,  at  the  time  of  his  wri¬ 
ting,  had  in  his  hands  another  fragment  of  Sanchoniatho,  confining  of  feveral 
fheets,  written  in  the  Aramean,  that  is  to  fay,  Phoenician  language,  which  is 
much  the  fame  with  the  Chaldee.  and  Syriac.  Father  Kircher  thinks,  that 
-  this 
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defign  to  enter  into  all  the  details  which  the  difcuffion  of  thefe 
two  opinions  might  require.  Yet  as  1  have  made  fo  much  ufe 
of  this  fragment  we  are  treating  of,  I  think  I  cannot  difpenfe 
with  myfelf  from  reprefenting  in  a  few  words,  the  reafons 
which  have  determined  me  to  regard  it  as  an  authentic  mo¬ 
nument,  happily  efcaped  from  the  injuries  of  time. 

1  he  opinion  of  thofe  who  look  upon  Sanchoniatho  as  a 
forged  piece,  cannot  be  fupported  without  afcribing  feme  views, 
fome  motives  to  the  author  of  fuch  a  forgery.  We  muft  exa¬ 
mine,  therefore,  what  thefe  views  could  be.  But  it  is  necefia- 
ry  to  inquire,  firft,  on  whom  the  fufpicion  of  this  pretended 
forgery  muff  fall.  \Ve  fhall  difcufs  thefe  two  points  in  as 
fummary  a  manner  as  poffible  ;  and  this  difcuffion,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  will  clearly  fhew  how  little  folidity  there  is  in  thofe 
arguments  which  have  been  alledged  to  call  the  authenticity 
of  this  fragment  in  queflion. 

Philo  of  Byblos  is  indifputably  the  only  perfon  on  whom 
the  fufpicion  can  fall,  of  having  forged  Sanchioniatho.  It  is 
a  grofs  miflake,  to  afcribe  this  work  to  Prophyry.  Athenæus, 
more  than  forty  years  before  Prophyry,  quoted  Sanchoniatho1; 
and  he  is  not  the  only  author  anterior  to  Prophyrv  who  has 
mentioned  it.  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  as  St  Cyril  reports, 
/poke  of  Sanchoniatho  as  a  Phoenician  hiftorian,  who  had 
wrote  in  his  own  native  language,  and  whofe  work  had  been 
tranflated  into  Greek  m.  It  is  true,  we  do  not  find  at  prefent 

this  fragment  had  been  tranflated  into  the  Aramean  language,  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  of  Philo.  T  his  MS.  treats,  as  lie  fays,  of  the  manners  and  cufToms  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  principilly  of  the  myfteries  of  Mercury,  not  containing, 
however,  any  thing  whir  h  is  not  to  be  found  in  other  authors. 

M  de  Peiretc  had  received  this  fragment  from  the  eaft.  It  had  been  taken  out 
ot  the  library  of  Damas.  M.  de  Peirefc  had  tent  a  copy  of  it  to  Rome  to 
F  Ti  er  Kircher  in  1637,  'or  him  to  explain  it.  It  was,  as  we  fee,  but  a  flender 
difoovery.  * 

father  Kircher  adds  from  Leo  Allatius,  that  Philo’s  tranfiation  of  Sançho- 
riatho  had  been  found  a  little  before  in  the  library  of  amonaltery  near  Rome;'* 
bur  that  t his  MS  being  efteemed  rare  and  valuable,  had  been  ftolen  loon 
after,  rmd  never  cpuld  be  recovered.  QJaelifc.  Pamphil.  p.  no.  Sit  ptnes  au - 
llorem  fides.  * 

1  L  3.  p.  ! 26.  A. 

m  Adverf.  Julian.  1.  6.  p.205. 

It  is  through  inadvertency  that  St  Cyril  in  this  paflage  names  Jofephus, 
inffead  of  Philo,  as  the  trar.flator  of  Sanchoniatho. 


in 
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in  the  writings  of  this  father,  the  pafiage  which  St  Cyril 
had  in  his  eye,  when  he  wrote  what  I  have  repeated  ;  but 
we  peed  pot  be  furprifed  at  this.  We  have  not  all  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria  :  the  beginning  of  the  firft 
book  of  his  Stromata  is  entirely  wanting,  and  there  are  feve~ 
ral  breaches  in  the  other  books.  Sanchoniatho,  then,  has 
been  quoted  as  an  author  of  antiquity  by  Athenæus,  Clemens  of 
Alexandria,  Porphyry  %  and  St  Cyril,  not  to  mention  Eufe* 
bius,  Theodoret  %  and  Suidas.  We  may  even  obferve,  with 
pefpebt  to  this  laid  writer,  that  he  fpeaks  of  Sanchoniatho  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  to  give  us  to  underhand,  that  he  did  not 
j-efer  to  the  teftimony  of  Eufebius  ». 

Laftly,  Eufebius  did  not  quote  Sanchoniatho,  as  an  extraél 
taken  from  Porphyry  ;  it  was  from  the  tranilation  of  Philo  it- 
fe  If,  that  he  had  copied  the  fragment  wThich  he  has  infer  ted 
in  his  Evangelical  Preparation.  On  the  fuppofition,  therefore, 
that  Sanchoniatho  was  a  forged  hiftory,  it  could  be  done  by 
jio  body  but  Philo. 

But,  as  we  laid  a  little  above,  in  order  to  determine  an  au¬ 
thor  to  forge  fuch  a  work  as  that  of  Sanchoniatho,  he  muff 
have  had  fqme  views,  feme  motives  to  engage  him  to  commit 
fiich  an  a£f  of  infidelity.  But  what  views,  what  motives  cap 
be  aferibed  to  the  pretended  forger  of  Sanchoniatho  ?  Tot 
this  day,  they  have  been  able  to  invent  only  two;  the  one  tQ 
pppofe  this  work  to  the  writings  of  Mofes  ;  the  other  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity,  and  reftore  the  ancient  reli¬ 
gion,  by  purging  it  of  the  lüperftitions  which  defaced  it  s, 
Fhefe  two  motives  are  equally  imaginary  and  chimerical. 
Philo  wrotç  under  Adrian  %  about  the  year  I2Ç  of  the  Chri- 
Pian  æra,  A  fmgle  glance  of  the  eye,  on  the  ftate  of  jews, 
and  Chnftians  in  thefe  ages,  is  fufheient  to  fhew  how  littlo 
ftrength  there  is  in  all  the 'reafonings  juft  now  mentioned, 
i  he  Jews  din  not  endeavour  to  propagate  their  religion  * 

*■  De  abftine.pt.  1.  2.  p.  224,  «  De  curand.  Grape,  affe&  lib.  3.  p.  34, 

r  Voce  "!E,6iy%a)VtM,§G)V,  t.  3.  p.  374, 

*  See  L’hift.  crit.  de  la  republiq.  des  lettres,  t.  6.  p.  57.  et 
^  ù uidaSj  v.ocs  ’BvfiXfûÇj  t.  3.  p.  &13. 
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and  we  do  not  find,  that  the  infidel  nations  which  furrounded 
them,  carried  on  any  religious  controverfy  with  them.  It  does 
not  even  appear,  that  in  any  age  their  religion  attracted 
much  of  the  attention  of  other  nations.  Befides,  the  Jews 
never  made  any  great  figure  in  the  world  of  letters  :  after  the 
deftruftion  of  Jerufalem  particularly,  we  may  affirm,  that 
they  were  of  little  or  no  confideration.  Hiftory  reprefents  them 
as  conquered  by  the  Romans,  driven  from  the  fight  of  their 
depopulated  country,  ftruck  by  the  divine  maledi&ion,  wan¬ 
dering  from  place  to  place,  proferibed  over  the  whole  world, 
abhorred  by  all  nations  ;  quite  ingrofled  by  their  calamities,  and 
a  chimerical  expe&ation,  they  were  never  named  but  to  be  ri¬ 
diculed,  Adrian,  under  whom  Philo  of  Byblos  wrote,  finifh- 
ed,  if  we  may  fo  fpeak,  the  annihilation  of  the  Jews,  when 
he  built  Ælia  on  the  ruins  of  Jerufalem. 

.  With  refped  to  Chriftians,  I  acknowledge,  that,  in  Philo’s 
time,  the  gofpel  had  already  made  confiderable  progrefs;  yet 
I  do  not  imagine,  that  the  difciples  of  Jefus  ChrifÇ  and  the 
excellence  of  their  religion,  were  then  fufficiently  known,  to 
give  great  alarms  to  the  patrons  of  Paganifm.  At  that  time 
they  aimoft  always  confounded  the  Chriftians  with  the  Jews, 
Befides,  I  do  not  think,  that,  under  Adrian,  very  many  perfens 
ofdiftin&ion,  either  for  their  philofophy  and  learning,  or  their 
birth  and  dignities,  had  as  yet  embraced  the  gofpel.  Thus,  the 
little  progrefs  Chriftianity  had  made  in  the  great  world,  could 
not  have  excited  fuch  a  degree  of  jealoufy,  as  to  oblige  Philo 
to  undertake  fo  great  a  work  as  that  of  Sanchoniatho;  a  work 
■Which  mull  have  coft  him  infinite  labours  and  refearches.  For 
what  prodigious  pains  muff  a  writer  be  obliged  to  take,  who 
W  ould  forge  a  hiftory  in  the  name  of  an  author  of  antiquity  */ 


*  Some  critics  have  been  pleated  to  fay,  that  Philo  had  done  nothin?  hut 
appropriate  to  himtelf  the  books  of  Mofes,  by  adapting  them  to  his  own  par¬ 
ticular  views.  In  truth,  a  man  muft  be  ftrangely  biaifcd,  not  to  perceive  the 
prodigious  difference  there  is  between  the  books  of  Mofes  and  the  fragment 
of  S anchcniatho.  I  fhal!  fp;  ak  of  this  by  and  by  at  more  length.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  fhal]  affirm  that  it  is  impoffibie  to  prove  the  leaf!  retemblarit  e  be¬ 
tween  the  hiftory  of  Moles  and  that  of  Sanchoniatho,  on  fome  of  the  mod 
interefting  iubjects,  as  the  fall  of  nun,  the  worthip  of  one  God  oniv,  and 
•Qndenuution  of  idolatry,  & c. 

Befides, 
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Befides,  if  Philo  compofed  his  Sanchoniatho,  as  it  is  faid, 
with  a  defign  to  prevent  the  progrefs  or  Chriftianity,  by  fet- 
ting  up  againft  it  the  ancient  religion  purged  from  the  absur¬ 
dities  which  betrayed  its  weaknefs  ;  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that 
he  has  taken  the  worft  way  in  the  world  to  accompliih  this 
defign.  Philo  fays*  it  is  true,  that  the  hiftory  of  Sanchonia- 
thols  purged  of  the  ridiculous  fables  with  which  the  works  of 
the  Greeks  are  Stuffed.  But  the  fables  which  we  find  in  it, 
though  of  a  different  kind,  are  at  le  aft  as  bad  as  thofe  of  Ho¬ 
mer  and  Hefiod.  Such  are  his  animated  ftones,  the  ftar  found  by 
Aftarte,  and  confecrated  in  the  city  of  Tyre;  the  caftratioii 
of’Cœlus  by  Saturn,  and  that  of  Saturn  by  himfelf,  an  ex¬ 
ample  which  he  obliged  all  his  companions  to  follow  :  not  to 
fpeak  of  the  thunder  which  gives  motion  to  animals  already 
created  by  the  fuperior  Spirit,  as  if  awakened  out  of  a  profound 
fleep,  kc.  Behold  fome  oriental  fables,  at  leaft,  as  abfurd  as- 
thofe  of  the  Greeks.  Let  us  no  longer,,  therefore,  afcribe  to 
Philo  a  defurn,  which  the  reading  of  Sanchoniatho  alone,  is 
fufficient  to  convince  us  he  could  not  entertain. 

It  is  much  more  natural  to  think,  that  Philo  had  a  mind  to 
mortify  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks,  by  fhewing,  that  his  native 
country  had  produced  writers  of  merit  long  before  Greece, 
With  this  view  he  might  endeavour  to  revive  the  hiftory  of 
Sanchoniatho.  This  preference  inclines  me  to  think,  that 
Sanchoniatho  was  the  moft  ancient  and  moft  admired  of  the 
Phoenician  authors  ;  for  Philo  could  have  tranflated  others. 
The  eaft  had  produced  fruit,  at  a  time  when  the  firft  feeds  of 
fcience  had  fcarcely  begun  to  ilibot  up  in  the  weft.  Phoeni¬ 
cia,  in  particular,  had  been  the  nurfery  of  feveral  learned  men 
in  the  remoteft  ages.  Strabo  (peaks  of  a  writer  of  that  nation, 
named  Mofch  is,  who  flou rifhed  before  the  Trojan  War  r.  This 
Mofchus  had  wrote  on  different  parts  of  philofophy,  on  atoms, 
on  the  formation  of  the  world  kc.  Philo  muft  then  have 
chofen  Sanchoniatho  as  an  author  capable  of  fhewing,  that 
Phoenicia  had  produced  celeb  raced,  writers,  at  a  time  when  the 
Greeks  did  not  fo  much  as  know  the  art  of  writing. 

‘  L.  1 6.  p.  1098,  t  StrabOj,  loco  cit. 
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Î  fufpca  further,  that  Philo  might  have  another  motive  for 
tranflating  Sanchoniatho.  When  the  philofophers  had  con¬ 
vinced  the  Greeks  of  the  abfurdity  of  the  traditions  which  pre¬ 
vailed  concerning  their  gods,  two  fedls  lprung  up.  I  he  one 
allegorized  all  thefe  pretended  divinities,  and  laid  that  mytho¬ 
logy  was  nothing  elle  but  a  kind  ot  enigmatical  phÿfics,  in 
which  the  different  operations  ot  nature  were  couched  uiicer 
the  emblem  of  the  different  deities  which  were  the  object  ot 
religious  worflup.  The  Stoics  very  fuccelsfully  propagated 
this  opinion.  The  other  fed,  more  fenfible,  confeffed  honeft- 
ly,  chat  the  gods  whom  they  adored*  had  been  originally  men, 
but  they  pretended  that  thele  men  had  juffly  mented  then  <*po- 
theolis  by  the  lublime  dilcoVeri.es  which  tney  had  communi¬ 
cated  to  mankind.  Evhemerus  the  IVlelienian  was  the  great- 
eft  promotor  of  this  fyftem.  He  compoled  a  lliftory  of  the 
gods  G  which  he  pretended  to  have  collected  in  the  coune  Oi 
his  travels,  and  extracted  from  the  moft  ancient  monuments 
which  ftiil  exifted  in  the  temples  which  he  had  vilited  u.  AV  hat- 
ever  might  be  the  intention  of  Evhemerus,  he  was  treated  as 
an  Atheift  by  the  greateft  number,  and  his  memory  remains 
loaded  with  this  reproach.  But  he  had  follow  eis  who  main¬ 
tained  his  opinions  ana  explanations.  T  hey  reduced  into  hi- 
ftorv  every  thing  they  found  in  fable,  which  had  the  leaft  affi¬ 
nity  to  events  which  had  happened  in  ancient  times. 

Thus  two  feels  were  formed  in  the  bofom  of  Pagan ifm,  the 
Ailegorifts  and  Evhemerifts.  We  cannot  but  difeern  in  Philo  of 
Byblos,  the  tranflator,  or  ^rather  paraphraft  oi  Sanchoniatho, 
one  of  the  moft  warm  and  zealous  partifans  of  Evhemerus. 
Fie  found  in  Sanchoniatho,  a  writer  who  in  many  refpedls 
favoured  the  fe£l  which  he  had  embraced.  Fie  thereiore  tranl- 
lated  this  ancient  hiftorian.  But  he  did  not  content  himfelfwitn 
a  plain  literal  tranfiation.  We  fee  that  he  inferred  without  re¬ 
feree  into  the  text  of  his  author,  whatever  additions  ana  ex¬ 
plications  he  thought  were  proper  to  favour  his  own  peculiar 


*  Tt  was  inti  tied  'l*£«  ’  \va.yoâ<Pr\-  . 

«  See  the  diflertation  of  M.  Fourmont  in  the  mem.  de  i’acad.  des  infeript* 


t.  15.  p.  265. 

Voii,  Î,  '  3  B  fentiments. 
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fentiments,  and  to  make  men  find  in  the  Phoenician  tradition^ 
the  principles  of  the  Evhemerian  theology.  Hence  that  mix¬ 
ture  of  Greek  and  Phoenician  opinions,  which  has  raifed  pre¬ 
judices  in  fo  many  learned  men. 

In  reality,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  it  is  this  mixture  of 
facts  and  opinions,  in  appearance  contradictory,  the  want  of 
uniformity  in  the  ft^le,  and  continuity  in  the  narration,  which 
have  moft  contributed  to  make  this  fragment  of  Sanchoniatho 
he  regarded  as  a  forgery.  But  the  caufes  of  thefe  Angularities 
are  not  difficult  to  difcover,  if  we  will  inquire  into  them.  We 
èaftly  perceive,  at  a  fécond,  or  at  moft  at  a  third  reading*  that 
Eufebius  does  not  transcribe  the  text  of  Sanchoniatho,  or,  to 
fpeak  more  properly,  of  his  trahflator,  in  a  connected  feries* 
and  as  it  lay  in  the  copies  of  that  author.  We  fee  plainly,*  that 
he  pretty  often  interjects  his  own  reflections  ;  we  perceivé 
like  wife,  that  he  has  frequently  broke  off  the  narration,  and 
brought  together  facts  which  certainly  did  not  follow  each  o- 
ther  in  the  Phoenician  hiftorian.  There  are  alfo  feveral  places 
where  a  difcerninn  critic  will  difcover  certain  illuftrations  taken 

O 

from  thofe  fort  of  prefaces,  which,  as  we  faid  at  the  beginning 
of  this  diilertation,  Philo  had  added  to  his  tranflation.  Eufe¬ 
bius  has  inferred  fragments  of  thefe  where-ever  he  thought 
they  would  throw  any  light  upon  the  fubjeCE  Thefe  inter¬ 
polations,  which  are  very  eafily  diftinguilhed,  made  us  fay* 
that,  in  all  appearance,  the  Greek  Sanchoniatho,  is  rather 
a  paraphrafe  than  a  faithful  verfion  of  the  Phoenician.  There¬ 
fore  we  muff  not  think  that  the  extract  of  Eufebius  reprefents 
exactly  the  text  of  Sanchoniatho*  On  the  contrary*  it  is  e- 
videm*  that  this  fragment*  as  we  have  it  at  prefent,  is  what 
ive  call  interpolated  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  Eufebius  fometimes 
tranfcribes  the  words  of  Sanchoniatho,  or*  to  fpeak  more  ex- 
kelly,  of  the  tranflation  of  Philo  of  Byblos  *  it  is  fometimes  thé 
commentaries  and  additions  of  the  trarifiator*  and  pretty  often 
he  adds  and  inferts  his  own  reflections; 

But  when  by  a  ferious  ftudy,  and  an  exact  analyfis  of  the 
feveral  parts  of  this  fragment,  we  have  feparated  thefe  foreign 
Interpolations  from  the  genuine  text  of  the  author,  one  muff 
be  in  fome  fort  blind,  not  to  perceive*  in  what  remains,  all  the 

marks- 
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marks  which  characlerife  an  original  author,  and  point  out  thç 
age  and  country  of  Sanchoniatho.  Such  are  the  ancient 
names  of  the  Grecian  deities,  names  purely  oriental  :  the  coU 
mogony  of  the  Phoenicians  very  different  from  tnat  of  thq 
"Greeks  :  feveral  faefs  which  have  an  evident  and  direct  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  ancient  religion  of  Phoenicia,  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  articles  of  which  was,  the  obligation  of  laerincing  theiç 
children  in  a  time  of  calamity  :  net  to  Ipeak  or  feveral  other 
marks  equally  characfenific  which  we  meet  with  in  this  frag¬ 
ment.  If  we  will  take  into  consideration,  therefore,  all  that 
I  have  now  faiu,  viz.  the  paraphrase  which  Philo  has  made  of 
the  original,  the  additions  he  has  inferted  with  particular 
views  of  his  own,  and  the  il  luff  rations  which  Eufebius  alio  has 
added  from  time  to  time  ;  it  will  not  be  difficult,  1  imagine, 
to  anfwer  all  the  criticifms  which  have  been  made  on  the  frag¬ 
ment  in  queilion.  It  is  not  a  forged  piece;  it  rs  a  part  of  the 
tranflation  which  Philo  had  made  of  the  whole  work  of  San¬ 
choniatho. 

The  fuffrage  of  Eufebius,  independent  of  all  that  we  have 
now  laid,  is  fufficient  to  defend  it  again#  all  the  objections 
which  can  be  formed.  If  Sanchoniatho  had  been,  in  fadf,  no¬ 


thing  hut  a  bad  imitation  of  the  facred  books  ;  a  work  forged 
in  later  times,  and  falfely  aferibed  to  a  writer  of  the  molt  re¬ 
mote  antiquity  by  Philo  and  Porphyry  ;  is  it  to  be  imagined, 
that  fucii  a  writer  as  Eufebius  would  have  lettered  himfelf  to, 
be  deceived  by  fuch  a  grofs  impofture  ?  Would  he  h*ive  given 
us  a  work  of  fo  modern  a  date,  for  a  monument  of  the  remo¬ 
te!!:  ages  ?  It  is  fufficient  to  compare  dates  :  Philo  of  Byblos 
wrote  under  Adrian  :  Eufebius  was.  not  ignorant  of  this,  i  he 
tranflation  of  Philo  might  then  appear  about  the  year  125  of 
the  ChrifHan  æra.  Eufebius  floyrifhed,  and  was  in  his  prime, 
a,t  the  council  of  Nice,  in  325,  Was  an  interval  of  two  cen¬ 
turies  fufficient  to  bring  this  forgery  of  Phiio  into  fuch  credit, 
3jS  to  impofe  upon  Eufebius?  With  refpedd  to  Porphyry,  the 
thing  is  Hill  more  incredible.  We  kmow  that  Porphyry  was 


almoft  cotemporary  with  Eufebius. 

In  a  word,  the  filence  c.f  the  Emperor  Julian,  who  was 
but  thirty  yearo  pofterior  to  Eufebius,  feems  to  me  dccifiye  in 
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favour  of  Sanchoniatho.  If  that  book  had  been  a  forgery,  and 
if  Eufebius  had  quoted  a  falfe  and  fabricated  piece  but  a  little 
before  his  time,  would  Julian  have  neglected  to  expofe  fuch  a 
blunder  ? 

But,  it  will  be  faid,  does  not  the  real  work  of  Sanchoniatho, 
independent  of  the  additions  of  Philo,  contain  a  great  many 
abfurd  fables  ?  Of  what  ufe  therefore  can  this  fragment  be, 
and  what  authority  can  it  have?  I  anfwer,  that,  in  reality,  we 
meet  with  feveral  abfurd  and  incredible  things  in  the  abftracl  of 
Eufebius,  But  it  is  one  thing  to  fay,  that  the  name  and  works 
of  Sanchoniatho  are  mere  forgeries  and  chimeras  (much  as  a 
learned  man  well  known,  advanced,  that  all  the  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquities  had  been  fabricated  by  the  Benedidtines  and 
.Dominicans  of  the  13th  century),  another  thing  to  fay  only,  that 
Sanchoniatho ‘had  mixed  a  good  many  fables  and  abfurd  tradi¬ 
tions  in  his  writings,  in  which  he  had  really  preferved  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  his  country,  the  manners  and  religion  of  his  nation, 
&c.  Thefe  two  proportions  are  very  different.  Thefe  are, 
in  a  few  words,  my  fentiments  of  Sanchoniatho. 

It  is  certain,  we  meet  with  a  good  many  fabulous  tradi¬ 
tions  in  this  hiftorian.  In  this  refpecl,  he  found  himfelf  in 
the  fame  condition,  with  all  the  authors  of  Paganifm,  who. 
had  a  mind  to  write  concerning  the  origin  of  the  world,  and 
the  primitive  hiftory  of  mankind.  Their  writings  muff  necef- 
fariiy  be  mixed  with  many  fables,  partly  from  that  obfcurity 
which  always  accompanies  remote  events,  and  partly  from  the, 
falfe  marvellous  of  popular  traditions,  whofe  property  it  is  to 
adulterate  fadfs,  and  annex  extraordinary  circumflances  to 
them.  Criticifm  muff  feparate  what  is  falfe  from  what  may 
be  true.  In  this  fragment  of  Sanchoniatho,  his  hillory  of 
the  creation  is  nothing  elle  but  the  primitive  tradition  of 
mankind,  but  changed  and  disfigured  by  a  writer  who  did  not 
himfelf  underiland  it,  and  who,  befides,  afredled  to  fpeak  e- 
nigmatically,  according  to  the  cuftorn  of  all  the  fages  of  anti¬ 
quity. 


As  to  what  Sanchoniatho  fays  of  the  original  ftate  of  men,  and 
the  adtions  of  thofe  whom  he  conhders  as  the  firft  parents  of 
mankind,  criticifm  places  in  the  clafs  of 'fables,  every  thing  which 
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it  finds  in  this  writer  contrary  to  the  facred  hiftory,  and  the 
light  of  reafon.  But  what  he  fays  of  the  origin  of  arts,  what 
he  relates  of  the  adlions  of  Acmon,  Uranus,  Saturn,  and 
Jupiter,  beimr  agreeable  enough  to  all  we  know  of  the  {fate  of 
mankind  in  the  firft  ages  after  the  flood,  may,  and  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  true,  after  diveffing  his  narration  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous  which  accompanies  all  the  events  of  very  remote  an¬ 
tiquity. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  think  I  ought  to  fpeak  my  fentiments 
of  a  fyflern,  which  has  bpen‘but  too  generally  adopted  by  thofe 
learned  men  who  have  regarded  the  fragment  of  Sanchoni- 
atho  as  an  original  and  authentic  piece.  i  here  is  not  one 
of  them  who  has  not  alledged,  that  this  author  had  fome  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  facred  books.  'They  fancy  they  perceive  Tome 
conformity  between  Mofes  and  Sanchoniatho  in  the  creation, 
in  the  firlt  events  which  happened  in  the  world,  and  chiefly 
in  the  number  of  generations  reckoned  up  in  the  writings  of 
both  thefe  hiftorians.  On  .this  foundation  they  have  made 
ereat  efforts  to  difeover  the  names  and  actions  of  the  ancient 
.  patriarchs,  in  the  perfonages  of  Sanchoniatho.  But  this  fy- 
item  is  liable  to  difficulties,  which,  I  imagine,  will  always  be 
difficult  to  overcome. 

Although  we  fhould  fuppofe,  what  I  by  no  means  admit, 
that  there  is  fome  kind  of  conformity  between  Mofes  and 
Sanchoniatho,  concerning  the  creation  of  the  world,  this 
would  not  prove  that  the  Phoenician  hifforian  was  acquainted 
with  the  facred  books.  A  tradition  concerning  the  creation 
of  the  world,  'has  prevailed  in  the  moft  ancient  times  x.  It  is 
not  neceffary  to  believe,  that  the  knowledge  of  this  great  work 
could  be  acquired  only  from  the  books  of  Mofes  ;  the  hiftories 
of  all  nations  lead  us  up  to  a  beginning  :  this  is  a  truth  at- 
teffed  by  the  writers  of  all  countries,  whofe  authority  has  always 
very  much  embarrafled  thofe  ancient  philofophers  who  endea¬ 
voured  to  call  this  truth  in  queftion.  It  was  from  this  fource, 
therefore,  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  general  tradition  concerning 

*  See  lUnnier,  explicit,  des  fables,  t.  i.  p.  14e.  141 .  174. 17S.  192.  193.  207. 
A8.  24Q. 
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the  hiilory  of  the  world,  that  ancient  authors  derived  theta 
idea  of  an  almighty  being,  who  had  created  and  arranged  the 
l^niverfe  ;  with  this  difference,  that  they  have  adulterated,  dis¬ 
figured,  and  darkened  this  precious  truth,  and  that  Mofes  has 
preferyed  it  pure,  and  as  it  proceeded  from  the  patriarchs  y. 

Independent  of  this  refledcion,  every  thing  proves,  that  San- 
choniatho  could  borrow  nothing  from  the  facred  books,  if  we 
çonftder  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  viz.  in  the  time  of  the 
judges.  The  Jews  were  then  under  the  dominion  of  their 
neighbours  j.  they  were,  in  thefe  times,  both  more  ignorant 
and  more  defpicable  than  they  were  afterwards.  It  was  pre- 
cifely  in  this  interval  that  they  fuffered  feveral  captivities  :  the 
Jews  then,  for  the  moff  part,  negledled  to  read  their  own 
books,  and  fcaree  adhered  to  their  own  religion.  Beftdes* 
this  nation  has  always  been  much  defpifed,  and  even  but  little 
known  by  other  nations. 

To  this  reafon,  founded  on  the  ffate  and  condition  of  the 
Jews  in  Sanchoniatho’s  time,  let  us  add,  that  they  always 
kept  their  books  and  their  myfteries  a  profound  fecret  ;  to 
which  we  may  join  the  little  communication  they  had  witft 
grangers,  from  their  contempt  of  them,  and  their  fear  of  be¬ 
ing  polluted  by  them2.  Thefe  confiderations  are  fufhcient  to 
fhew,  that  profane  authors  could  not  borrow  any  thing  from 
the  facred  books. 

It  has  been  imagined,  notwithstanding,  that  Sanchoniathq. 
muff  have  had  fome  communication  with  the  Jews.  Por-? 
phyry  fays,  that  this  hiftorian  had  learned  feveral  particulars 
qf  which  he  fpeaks  from  Jerombaal,  the  prieft  of  the  god 
jevo*.  On  this,  Bochart  maintains,  that  Gideon  is  the  Je- 
rombaal  defigned  by  Porphyry.  But  fini,  Philo,  who  was  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Sanchoniatho  than  Por-. 
phyry,  does  not  fay  one  word  of  this  Jerombaal.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,,  he  affirms,  that  it  was  from  the  writings  of  Thoth,  that 
-the  Phoenician  hiftorian  had  taken  the  fubftance  of  his  hiftory, 

y  Ban  nier,  loco  cH.  p.  209. 

9  See  le  Clerc,  bibl.  anc.  &  mod.  t.  25.  p.  335.  335. 

•  f  4$ad,  Eufeb.  praep.  evang.  L  1.  cap.  9,.  p.  31.  &  32. 
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Befides,  the  title  of  prie/ ?,  given  by  Porphyry  to  Jerombaal, 
cannot  agree  to  Gideon,  who  was  neither  of  the  tribe  of  Le¬ 
vi,  nor  of  the  family  of  Aaron;  Laft  of  all,  it  appears  that 
Gideon  himfelf  was  an  idolater  fome  part  of  his  life  b. 

1  do  not  pretend  to  draw  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  opi¬ 
nion  I  am  now  maintaining  from  Sanchoniatho’s  filence  a- 
bout  the  deluge,  the  greateft  and  moft  memorable  event  that 
ever  happened,  an  event  of  which  almoft  all  other  hiftorians 
have  fpoken,  the  tradition  of  which  has  been  preferved  by  all 
hâtions,  and  which  Mofes  has  related  with  fuch  wonderful 
veracity  and  exa&nefs.  It  is  neverthelefs  certain,  that  San¬ 
choniatho  does  not  fay  one  word  about  it.  I  (hall  not,  how¬ 
ever,  take  any  advantage  of  his  filence.  For  we  muft  obferve, 
that  the  original  of  Sanchoniatho  has  been  loft  a  long  time 
ago  ;  we  have  nothing  but  a  very  imperfeeft  extradf  from  it, 
and  that  taken  from  a  very  unfaithful  tranflation  c.  Befides, 
feveral  critics  have  very  well  proved,  that  Sanchoniatho* 
though  acquainted  with  the  deluge,  might  have  pafled  it  over 
in  filence,'  for  very  obvious  reafons  d.  But  how  are  fo  many 
other  important  omiftions  to  be  accounted  for  ?  fuch  as,  for 
example,  the  fall  of  the  firft  man*  the  confufion  6f  tongues* 
and  the  difperfion  of  mankind  ?  I  fhall  omit  alfo  the  reflec¬ 
tions  which  naturally  arife  from  this  circumftance,  that  the 
firft  men  fpoken  of  by  Sanchoniatho  have  not  the  fmalleft  re- 
femblnnce  to  the  real  progenitors  of  the  human  race,  Adam, 
Eve,  Noah,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet. 

1  herefore  let  them  hunt  after  analogies  between  the  Greek 
and  Phoenician  languages  as  long  as  they  pleafe,  I  fhall  al¬ 
ways  regard  as  loft  labour,  all  that  pains  and  ftudy  which  fe- 
v'eral  men  of  learning  have  been  at  to  make  the  Phoenician 
hiftorian’s  account  of  his  perfonages  agree  with  the  ferip- 
ture-lnftory  of  the  patriarchs.  A  few  little  touches,  which, 
with  much  ftraining,  may  be  applied  to  fome  circumftances 
or  events  of  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  are  not  fufficient  to 


b  The  feriptures  feem  to  hint  this  very  plainly,  Jùdg.  c.  8.  v.  27. 

«  S cefupra,  p.  377.  &  .378. 

4  See  explicit,  ties  fables,  par  M.  FAbbé  BaRnier,  1. 1.  p.  160.  &  171, 
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eftablifh  fuch  an  agreement.  Accordingly  we  find,  that 
there  is  no  fort  of  uniformity  among  the  authors  1  am  dis¬ 
puting  with,  in  their  application  of  thefe  fa 61s.  Ï  repeat  it, 
therefore,  that  if  we  judge  of  this  matter  impartially,  and 
without  prejudice,  we  (hall  fee  no  realon  to  imagine  that 
Sanchoniatho  had  any  knowledge  of  the  writings  of  Mofes. 
It  is  truth  that  fpeaks,  and  difplays  itfelf  every  moment  in  the 
hooks  of  Mofes.  The  moil  abfurd  tales  and  fables  run 
through  the  whole  work  of  Sanchoniatho.  We  perceive,  it 
is  true,  in  the  writings  of  this  author  fome  veiliges  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  tradition  concerning  the  original  iiate  of  human  na¬ 
ture  ;  but  this  tradition  appears  there  quite  disfigured  as  to  the 
moil  important  truths,  and  vifibly  changed  even  in  the  moil 
material  circumfiances  of  the  hiflorical  events  which  it  re¬ 
lates  i 
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Upon  the  authenticity  and  antiquity  cf  the  book  of  Job. 

T‘  H  E  frequent  ufe  which  I  have  made  of  the  book  of 
Job,  for  proving  that  certain  arts  and  practices  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  remoteft  ages,  obliges  me  to  engage  in 
an  inquiry  into  the  antiquity  and  authenticity  of  that  work. 
I  here  is  not  one  of  all  the  facrcd  books  concerning  which 
more  dirnculties  have  been  raifed,  or  more  conjectures  formed. 
Some  pretend,  that  Job  is  only  an  imaginary  perfon,  and  look 
Upon  his  hiftory  as  nothing  but  an  apologue*  Others  admit¬ 
ting  the  reality  of  his  exigence,  are  not  agreed  either  about 
his  family,  his  country,  or  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The 
Critics  are  no  lets  divided  about  the  author  who  has  tranfmit- 
ted  that  work  to  us*  I  ihall  not  engage  in  all  the  refearches 
\vhich  a  rigorous  difcüffon  of  the  different  opinions  propofed 
by  commentators  would  require.  It  will  be  fufficient,  I 
think,  briefly  to  touch  upon  the  principal  heads,  and  reprefent 
my  own  fentiments  on  thefe  queftions  which  have  been  fo  of¬ 
ten  debated. 

It  is  wdthout  any  foundation  that  certain  critics  have  ad¬ 
vanced,  that  Job  was  an  imaginary  perfon.  His  book  is  not 
an  apologue,  and  frill  lefs  a  tragi-cotnedy.  The  prophet  Eze¬ 
kiel  (peaks  of  Job  as  one  who  had  really  exifted  a.  The  fa- 
.  cred  author,  wrho  has  wvote  the  hiftory  of  the  twTo  Tobits 
from  the  memoirs  of  the  father  and  the  fon,  proves  clearly,  by 
his  panegyric  upon  Job,  that  he  had  been  regarded  by  all  an¬ 
tiquity  as  a  real  perfon,  and  his  hiftory  as  a  true  hiftory  b. 
St  James  in  his  epiftle  fpeaks  of  him  in  the  fame  manner  c. 

Befides,  the  author  of  this  work  would  certainly  have  faved 
himielf  the  trouble  of  thofe  circumftantial  details  which  we 
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find  in  the  preliminary  hiftory  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  of 
job,  if  he  had  defigned  only  to  compofe  an  apologue.  The 
author  there  fpecifies*  with  that  precision  which  charadtetnes 
real  historical  narrations,  the  number  of  Job  s  children,  the 
kinds  and  quantity  of  his  goods*  the  names  and  country  of  his 
friends  ;  and  though  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  names  may1 
have  mythical  lignifications,  this  does  not  hinder  tneir  being 
the  true  names  of  real  perfons,  fince  it  is  the  lame  with  <ftl 
Hebrew  and  Chaldean  names.  In  a  word*  there  is  nothing  in 
the  narration  of  the  book  of  job  which  can  authorise  us  to  deny 
the  reality  of  his  hiftory.  I  fee  no  particular  reafons  to  deny 
it  ;  and  we  cannot  do  it  without  disregarding  the  teftimony  of 
Ezekiel,  Tobit,  and  St  James,  who*  as  we  have  feen,  fpeak  of 
Job  as  a  real  and  not  an  imaginary  perfon.  After  thefe  iene^- 
tions,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  inquire  where,  and  at  what 
time  job  may  have  lived,  and  in  what  manner  his  work  has 

been  tran knitted  to  us. 

Job  was  of  the  land  of  Huz  or  XJz  d,  that  is  to  lay,  of  Idu¬ 
mea,  the  country  where  Efau,  otherwife  called  Edom ,  fixed 
his  habitation  after  the  deatn  of  liaam  Idumea  had  been  ori¬ 
ginally  inhabited  by  the  Horites*  a  people  who  derived  their 
name  from  one  Hoi’  or  Hori,  of  whom  the  fcripture  ma  ices 
mention  e.  / 1  his  country  was  then  named  the  land  of  Seir  « 
Uz,  the  country  of  Job,  was  a  part  of  Idumea,  as  Jeremian 
ex p refs  1  y  tells  us  £.  T  his  diftrict,  or  rather  this  province,  was 
fituated  on  the  borders  of  Arabia  the  Defert.  It  was  tnere 
that  Job,  after  he  had  happily  overcome  all  his  trials,  com- 
pofed  in  verfe,  a  narrative  of  this  mertioraDle  event,  it  is 
even  probable,  that  he  put  it  in  writing  ;  for  we  fee*  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  exprelTes  himfelf,  that  the  ait.  of  writing 
was  known  in  his  time  h.  Job  embellifhed  his  narration  with 
all  the  riches  of  poetry  ;  and,  according  to  the  eaftern  manner* 
made  ufe  of  many  metaphors  and  other  hyperbolical  exprefi* 
hens. 

As  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  feveral  commentators 

d  c.  i.  v.  i.  e  Gefl.  c.  36.  v.  2Z.  Sc  30. 

f  ibid.  g  Lament  c.  4.  v.  31, 

*  C.  19-  v.  24.  c.  31.  v.  35-  3-6.  Cs  lit  v. 
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think,  that  Job  is  the  fame  with  him  who  is  (poke  of  in  Ge- 
nelis  under  the  name  of  Jobab  >,  who  had  for  his  mother  Boz- 
ra,  for  his  father  Zara  the  fon  of  Rahuel,  the  grandfon  of  E~ 
fau  k.  They  fay,  that  he  was  born  the  fame  year  that  Jacob 
went  down  into  Egypt  h  This  opinion  is  founded  upon  aij 
addition  which  we  read  at  the  end  of  the  Septuagint  verfion 
and  of  the  old  Vulgate.  All  agree,  that  this  addition  is  very 
ancient,  Thcodotion  retains  it  in  his  tranflation.  Ariflæus, 
Philo,  and  feveral  others  acknowledged  and  made  mention  of 
it  m.  Eufebius  Rems  alfo  to  have  adopted  it 11 . 

Others  make  Job  defcend  from  Nahor  the  brother  of  Ah- 
raham  Some  pretend,  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Efau  p  : 
feveral  even  fay,  that  he  efpoufed  Dinah  the  daughter  of  Ja¬ 
cob  8.  Without  flaying  to  difcufs  all  thefe  opinions,  which 
are  fubjedl  to  great  difficulties,  I  imagine,  that  we  have  in  the 
book  of  Job  itfelf,  more  pofitive  and  fatisfaclory  evidences  of 
the  time  in  which  he  lived. 

It  is  faid  in  the  book  of  Job,  that  he  furvived  his  trials 
t_p  years  r.  The  bell  critics  think  that  God  did  not  begin 
to  try  him  till  he  was  about  the  age  of  fifty,  and  confequently, 
that  he  lived  190  years  r.  In  fadl,  he  could  not  be  . much  lefs 
than  fifty  years  of  age  at  the  beginning  of  his  trials  ;  fince  he 
was  already  the  father  of  ten  children,  all  by  one  woman,  all 
grown  up  and  even  adult.  Befides,  what  Job  fays  of  himfelf 
fhews,  that  he  was  then  a  perfon  of  great  power  and  credit, 
of  approved  and  well-known  prudence  *.  Job  mull  then  have 
Jived  near  2C0  years,  an  age  which  brings  us  up  near  to  the 

\ 

5  C.  36.  v.  13.  &  34. 

k  This  is  the  opinion  Hfthe  moil  part  of  the  Hebrew  autho’3.  The  Greeks 
•have  embraced  this  opinion,  2nd  after  them  feveral  modern  authors. 

1  See  the  Talmud,  David  Kimki,  comment,  on  Job,  and  the  authors  qua? 
ted  aboye.  Rabbi  Levi  and  others  make  Job  to  have  lived  even  feme  time  be¬ 
fore  this, 

m  Driven  cotrtrd  Celf.  1.  6.  p.  304.  Cantab,  in  4*.  it.67. 

*  Prcep.  evang.  lib.  7.  cap.  8.  p.  310.  31 1 . 

•  St  Jerom,  Rupert,  Liranus,  Bellarmin.  <frc. 

f  Ariftaeus  apud  Eufeb.  praep.  evang.  1.  9.  c.  25. 

a  Chald.  intrjpret.  ;  Rupert,  in  Gencf.  1.  8.  c.  !0  ;  To  flat  Gcnebrard,  <£rr, 

r  C.  42.  v.  id.  r  See  ie  P.  Calmct,  jn  Job,  p.  4;^. 

1  Calmet,  ubi  fupra,  • 

3  C  1  ÛTÇ. 
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time  of  the  ancient  patriarchs.  The  other  proofs  which  his 
own  book  furnifhes  us  with,  are  no  lefs  conclufive. 

We  know  that  idolatry  began  by  the  worfhip  of  the  heaven¬ 
ly  bodies  We  fee  from  the  manner  in  which  Job  exprelles 
himfelf,  that  this  was  the  only  kind  of  idolatry  known  in  his 
time  in  the  country  where  he  lived  *  :  for  it  is  to  be  prefumed, 
that  if  there  had  been  any  other,  he  would  equally  have  men¬ 
tioned  it.  The  book  of  Job  then  muff  have  been  compofed 
before  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  idol-worfhip,  or  at  leaft 
before  that  praâice  had  penetrated  into  Idumea.  In  the  mean 
time  the  adoration  of  idols  may  be  traced  up  to  very  high  an¬ 
tiquity,  fince  it  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Jacob  in  Mesopota¬ 
mia  y ,  and  probably  in  feveral  other  countries. 

Another  cuftom  which  charaderifes  the  remote#  ages. 
Is  the  exercife  of  the  facerdotal  office  by  the  heads  of  fami¬ 
lies.  We  fee  by  the  book  of  Job,  that  this  holy  man  was  the 
prie#  of  his  family  ;  that  it  was  him,  who,  according  to  the 
univerfal  pradice  of  the  fir#  nations,  purified  his  children,  and 
made  expiation  for  the  fins  which  they  might  have  commit¬ 
ted  z.  Even  the  kind  of  facrifce  mentioned  in  this  book,  is 
worthy  of  obfervation  ;  there  we  hear  of  none  but  holocau#s, 
and  the  be#  commentators  think,  that  before  the  law  there 
were  no  other  facrifices  ufed.  Peace-offerings  and  fn-offer- 
ings  in  the  manner  ordained  by  Mofes,  according  to  them 
were  not  known  till  under  the  lawa. 

In ’the  hook  of  job  there  is  alfo  frequent  mention  of  appa¬ 
ritions  of  God.  Elihu  fpeaks  of  revelations  and  vifons  of  the 
night  as  things  then  very  common.  We  are  not  ignorant, 
that  apparitions  were  never  more  common,  than  in  the  times 
of  the  patriarchs.  God  was  then  pleafed  very  frequently  to 
reveal  himfelf  to  men. 

Let  us  add,  that  Job’s  riches  confifted  only  in  cattle  :  we 
muff  even  obferve,  that  in  the  detail  given  of  them  in  his 
book,  there  is  no  mention  of  mules  or  horfes,  a  mark  of  the 

u  See  l’expîic.  des  fabl.  de  F  Abbé  Bannier,  t.  x. 

*  C.  31.  v.  36,  vj,  y  C3en.  c.  sy  v.  4.  2  C.  i.v.5. 

8  Cornet,  in  job,  p.  445, 
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molt  remote  antiquity  *.  In  a  word,  we  fee  no  notice  taken 
of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Mofes,  in  Egypt  or  in  the  wilder- 
nefs,  though  Job  lived  at  no  great  diftance  from  thefe  coun¬ 
tries  b.  He  does  not  even  allude  to  any  other  events  men¬ 
tioned  in  fcripture,  except  to  the  deluge  c,  and  the  deftrudfion 
of  Sodom  d.  All  thefe  facls  united,  bear  the  impreffion  and 
character  of  the  higheft  antiquity.  Thefe  evidences  are  pofi- 
tive,  and  fo  much  the  more  pofttive  as  they  are  taken  from 
the  book  itfelf,  which  we  have  hill  under  our  eye.  Let  us 
now  endeavour  to  determine,  as  near  as  we  can,  the  time 
when  Job  may  have  compofed  his  work. 

A  circumftance  particularized  at  the  end  of  his  book,  in¬ 
clines  me  to  think,  that  he  muff  have  been  cotemporary  with 
Jacob.  There  we  read,  that  his  friends  made  him  prefents  of 
gold  rings  and  of  Kefitaths  e.  Rings  were  worn  in  Abraham’s 
time  f  ;  and  they  were  a  part  of  the  female  ornaments  in  the 
days  of  Jacob  «.  As  to  the  Kefitaths,  this  kind  of  money  does 
not  feetn  to  have  been  in  ufe  till  after  Abraham  When 
this  patriarch  bought  the  held  of  Ephron,  it  is  laid,  that  he 
gave  400  pieces  of  hiver  for  it  ;  and  we  find,  that  the  va¬ 
lue  of  thefe  pieces  of  hiver  was  then  determined  by  their 
weight  11  :  but  when  Jacob  bought  a  parcel  of  a  held  from  the 
children  of  Hamor,  it  is  faid,  that  he  gave  for  it  100  Kefi¬ 
taths >.  The  fcripture  does  not  add,  that  this  money  was 
then  weighed.  It  appears  then,  that  the  Kefitaths  given  to 
Job  by  his  friends  were  not  in  ufe  till  after  Abraham,  and 
confequently  Job  muff  have  lived  after  this  patriarch.  We 
have  (hewn  above,  that  every  thing  in  his  writings  denotes  a 
very  high  antiquity,  and  that,  excepting  the  deluge,  and  the 
deifrudtion  of  Sodom,  Job  does  not  feem  to  have  known  any 
of  the  memorable  events  related  by  Mofes.  We  believe. 


*  We  find  no  males  among  the  Jews  before  David's  time,  and  no  horfes 
before  the  ieign  of  Solomon. 

b  See  fupra,  p.  386.  «  C.  2'2.  v.  15.  Sc  feq, 

d  C.  21.  v.  21 .  c.  28.  v.  5.  Job,  c.  42.  v.  1 1. 

f  Chap.  24.  v.  22.  K  Ibid.  c.  35.  v.  4. 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  of  the  Kefitaths  in  the  article  of  commerce,  chap. 
Ï.  P-  283. 

*  Gen.  c.  23.  v.  l6.  1  Ibid.  c.  33- v.  19, 


*  Ibid.  c.  33.  v.  1 9, 


therefore. 
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therefore,  that  he  mud  have  lived  near  the  times  of  Jacob* 
about  1730  years  before  J.  C. 

The  manner,  it  is  true,  in  which  Job  fpeaks  of  the 
Pleiades,  might  lead  us  to  think,  that  he  had  lived  fooner  than 
we  have  placed  him.  We  fee,  that,  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote,  the  Pleiades  foretold  the  return  of  the  fpring  k  ;  and  we 
know,  that  the  ancients,  determined  the  feafons  by  the  heliac 
rifing  and  Setting  of  certain  conftellations.  The  proper  mo¬ 
tion  or  the  fixed  dars  is  one  degree  of  the  fign  in  72  years. 
Now  fuppofing,  for  example,  that  the  Par  named  Talgetta , 
the  mod  northern  of  the  fix  dars  v/hich  compofe  the  Pleia¬ 
des,  was  then  precifely  in  the  colure  of  the  equinoxes  ;  an 
adronornical  calculation  would  fix  the  epocha  of  Job,  at  the 
year  2136  before  the  Chridian  æra,  an  epocha  which  is  406 
years  before  that  which  I  have  afiigned. 

But  it  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  this  observation  ought 
in  the  lead  to  unfettle  that  epocha  for  which  I  have  deter¬ 
mined.  In  faff,  the  dar  we  fpeak  of  not  having  departed  a- 
bove  fix  or  feven  degrees  from  the  colure,  during  the  406 
years  which  make  the  difference  between  the  adronornical 
calculation  and  the  epocha  which  I  have  fixed  ;  its  rifing  in 
that  interval  would  be  retarded  only  about  fix  days.  The 
Pleiades,  therefore,  of  which  this  dar  makes  a  part,  might 
dill  very  well  foretel  the  return  of  the  fpring  in  the  year 
173°  bef°re  J?  C,  which  is  near  about  the  time  in  which  I 
have  thought  proper  to  place  Job. 

Job,  without  doubt,  had  no  defign,  in  compofing  his  work, 
to  indruâ  us  in  the  date  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  there¬ 
fore  would  not  dudy  that  precifion  which  a  didadtic  work 
would  have  required.  A  trifling  difference  therefore  of  a  few 
days,  in  my  opinion,  merits  no  regard.  In  a  word,  all  the 
conclufion  that  can  be  drawn  from  this  adronornical  cal¬ 
culation,  in  opposition  to  my  fentiment,  is,  that  Job  was 
more  ancient  than  I  have  made  him.  But  the  reafons  which 
have  determined  me  to  make  him  cotemporary  with  Jacob, 

*  See  our  differtation  on  the  constellations  which  are  fpoke  of  in  the  book 

#f  Job, 
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feem  to  outweigh  all  other  confederations.  Let  us  now  exa* 
mine,  in  what  manner  his  work  may  have  been  handed  down 
to  us* 

Opinions  are  divided  about  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job* 
Some  aferibe  it  to  Solomon,  others  to  Iiaiah  :  there  are  even 
fome  modern  writers  who  think  that  we  owe  it  to  the  pro¬ 
phet  Ezekiel  *  All  thefe  different  opinions  refting  only  on  the 
mod  flight  and  frivolous  conjeaures,  it  is  unneceflary  to  fpend 
any  time  in  refuting  them. 

The  book  of  Job,  as  we  have  it  at  prefent,  appears  to  me  to 
be  in  part  an  original  work,  and  in  part  a  tranflation.  lit  faca, 
\ve  mu.ft  diftinguifh  in  this  work,  the  hiftoncal  narration  fiom 
the  fpeeches  of  Job  ;  that  is  to  fay,  his  difcouifes  and  conver- 
fations  either  with  Grod,  or  with  his  wife  and  friends.  The 
hiftorical  part  contains  circumftances  which  Job  certainly 
could  not  have  mentioned  this,  therefore,  has  been  fui  nifhed 
by  another  hand.  As  to  the  converfations  ;  this  part  is  a 
tranflation  into  Elebrew  from  the  Syro-chaldaic,  which  was 

probably  the  language  u fed  by  Joo1. 

The  conformity  of  flyle  wnich  is  remarked  between  the 
hiftorical  narration  of  Job,  and  that  of  the  pentateuch,  in¬ 
clines  me  to  think,  that  Mofes  is  the  author  of  that  work  as 
We  have  it  at  prefent*  We  know.,  that  this  legiilator  of  the 
Hebrews  was  forced  to  fly  from  Egypt,  for  having  flam  an 
Egyptian  who  maltreated  an  Ifraelite  *.  He  fled  into  the  land 
of  Median  n,  where  he  refided  feveral  years,  and  where  he  ev  ert 
married.  Mofes,  confequently,  had  an- opportunity  of  learning 
the  lân^uaoe  of  that  country,  which  was  the  fame,  or  at  lead 
very  near  to  that  where  Job  had  lived  <*.  Thus  Mofes  might 
become  acquainted  with  the  work  which  Job  had  compofed, 
and  even  left  in  writing  h.  It  is  very  probable,  that  having 
thoucht  proper  to  translate  it  for  reafons  unknown  to  us  at 
prefent,  he  had  a  mind  to  make  the  author  of  it  known  ;  and 
therefore  Wrote  his  hlftory,  in  which  he  bus  taken  care  to  re¬ 
cord  the  country  of  Jcb,  the  number  of  his  children,  the 


i  ft/ fra,  p.  38^. 
•  Sec  fufrdf  p. 


£jtod.  c.  "3.  *  Ibid, 

p  Ibid.  id. 
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greatnefs  of  his  wealth,  his  conftancy  in  his  fufferings,  his 
confidence  in  God,  his  happy  deliverance  from  all  his  trials* 
the  recompenfe  which  he  received,  and,  in  a  word,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  years  which  this  holy  man  lived. 

We  have  feveral  of  the  moll  learned  authors  of  antiquity 
for  the  patrons  of  our  opinion»  The  Chaldee  interpreters,  Ru¬ 
pert,  Toftat,  Genebrard,  &c.  make  Job  to  have  lived  in  the 
patriarchal  ages,  and  before  Mofes.  Origen  allures  us,  that 
this  book  is  more  ancient  than  the  legiflator  of  the  Jews  a  } 
the  Syrians  feem  to  be  of  the  fame  fentiments,  fince  they 
place  it  at  the  head  of  all  the  canonical  books.  The  author  of 
a  commentary  printed  under  the  name  of  Origen ,  thinks, 
that  Job  hr  ft  wrote  his  book  in  Syriac,  and  Mofes  tranflated 
it  into  Hebrew  r.  Another  commentary  on  the  fame  book, 
quoted  alfo  under  the  name  of  Origen ,  fays  ftill  more  exprefsly 
that  Mofes  is  the  author  of  it  f.  This  opinion  has  been,  and 
fbli  is  the  moft  generally  followed  L 

I  know  very  well,  that  fome  moderns  have  made  great  eft* 
forts  to  difcover  in  the  book  of  Job  fome  places  which,  accor¬ 
ding  to  them,  alluded  to  the  paffage  of  the  Red  fea,  and  to  the 
law  of  Mofes.  But  their  conjectures  are  fo  forced  and  fo  un¬ 
natural,  that  this  opinion  falls  to  the  ground  of  itfelf.  The 
flighted:  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  is  fufficient  to  make  any 
one  fenhble  of  its  weaknefs,  and  how  far  thefe  authors  have 
departed  from  the  meaning  of  the  texts  which  they  would  ufe 
in  fupport  of  their  opinion. 

I  confefs  that  we  find  in  the  book  of  Job  fome  terms  and 
fome  expreffions  which  nearly  referable  thofe  of  fome  facred 
writers  ;sbut  this  does  by  no  means  prove,  that  Job  had  bor¬ 
rowed  thefe  expreffions  from  their  writings,  and  that  this  book 
had  been  compofed  later  than  the  works  of  thefe  authors.  We 
might  even  draw  a  quite  contrary  conclufion  from  this  con¬ 
formity,  that  thefe  writers  had  borrowed  the  expreffions  in 

<1  Contra  Celf.  1.  6.  p.  305.  r  Origen  in  Job,  p,  zyj. 

f  Comment,  in  Job  a  Perionio,  Latine  edit,  in  Prolog. 

1  Calm.  pref.  in  job,  p.  5.;  Acad,  des  inflript.  t.  4.  ;  Journ.  des  fcav.  Nov. 
Ï7J4,  P-  730= 
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queftion  from  the  book  of  Job  :  this  confequence,  is,  at  Icaft, 
as  natural  as  the  other. 

But  n, either  the  one  nor  the  other  is  neceflary.  Men  have 
frequently  the  fame  thoughts,  and  often  exprefk  them  in  the 
fame  manner  without  communication.  We  find  every  day  the 
fame  turn  of  thought,  and  expreffions  nearly  iimilar,  in  authors 
who  never  had  the  leafit  intercourfe,  or  any  reciprocal  commu¬ 
nication  of  their  works.  David  might  have  had  the  fame  ideas 
with  Job,  on  certain  fubjecis  ;  and  as  they  both  wrote  in  verfe, 
it  might  very  naturally  happen,  that  both  might  ufe  turns  of 
expreffion  nearly  fimilar;  and  yet  we  ought  not  to  conclude 
from  thence,  that  Job  had  taken  thefe  expreffions  from  David, 
or  that  David  had  propofed  to  imitate  Job. 

But,  it  will  be  faid,  do  we  not  meet  with  a  hundred  words  in 

fl  ....  «  4  ^  r 

the  book  of  Job  which  are  not  Hebrew,  and  which  we  know 
to  be  taken  from  the  Syrian  and  Chaldean  languages  ;  a  mix¬ 
ture  which  renders  the  ftyle  of  this  book  very  different  from 
that  of  the  books  of  Mofes  ? 

To  this  I  anfwer,  That  as  to  the  narration,  or  hiftorical  part 
of  Job,  which  I  afcribe  to  Mofes,  we  do  not  find  one  word 
in  it  that  is  not  pure  Hebrew.  The  ftyle  of  it  is  perfect¬ 
ly  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  no  body  can  maintain 
the  contrary,  without  expofing  himfelf  to  the  charge  of 
prevarication,  or  ol  ignorance  in  the  Hebrew  language. 

As  to  the  reft  of  the  book  of  Job,  fuch  as  we  have  it, 
Mofes  being  only  the  tranflator,  it  is  not  at  all  furprifing, 
that  we  find  fome  words  in  it  taken  from  the  Syriac  and  Chal¬ 
dee.  The  reafon  is  obvious.  The  ftyle  of  the  book  of  Job  is 
figurative,  poetical,  obfeure,  and  fententious.  It  happened 
to  Mofes  as  it  daily  happens^ to  all  who  tranftate  works  of  a 
clofe  and  obfeure  ftyle,  whofe  language  is  bold,  enigmatical, 
and  full  of  metaphors.  i.sot  finding  words  in  the  language  in¬ 
to  which  they  tranflate  thefe  works,  able  to  preferve  the  force 
and  energy  of  the  original  expreffions,  they  are  very  often 
forced  to  retain  fome  words  of  the  original,  to  form  others 
from  them,  and  even  to  borrow  from  other  languages  to  fup- 
ply  the  barrennefs  of  that  into  which  they  render  their  au¬ 
thors:  by  this  means  they  avoid  having  recourfe  to  periphrafts. 
Vol.  I,  3  D  which* 
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which  make  the  difcourfe  always  languifh,  and  unavoidably 
weaken  the  diCtion.  Mofes  finding  himfelf  in  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  in  tranflating  the  book  of  Job,  had  a  regard  to  the 
barrennefs  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  He  chofe  rather  to  retain 
the  original  terms,  than  to  render  them  by  others  which  would 
have  impaired  their  fenfe  and  energy.  Befides,  the  relation 
and  affinity  between  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  languages  is 
fuch,  that  words  of  the  one  or  of  the  other  language  are  often 
nfed  indifferently. 

I  think,  I  have  now  fet  forth  the  chief  objections  which 
have  been  raifed  againft  the  antiquity  and  authenticity  of  the 
book  of  Job.  We  fee  that  it  is  not  hard  to  anfwer  them. 
But  it  is  not  fo  eafy,  as  I  imagine,  to  get  over  the  character- 
iflics  of  the  greatefi:  antiquity  which  appear  in  all  parts  of  that 
work. 
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DISSERTATION  III. 

Upon  the  Conftellations  which  are  fpoke  of  in  the  book 

of  Job. 

WE  find  in  the  book  of  Job  feveral  pafiages  in  which  all  the 
learned  agree  the  conftellations  are  fpoke  of;  but  they 
are  very  much  divided  about  the  precife  meaning  of  the 
terms  ufed  in  the  orignal  text  of  thefe  paflages.  It  mull  even 
be  acknowledged,  that,  properly  fpeaking,  we  have  only  con¬ 
jectures  to  guide  us  in  determining  precifely  what  aflemblage 
of  ftars  is  to  be  underftood  by  the  words  which  Job  ufes. 
Yet  thefe  conjectures  acquire  a  degree  of  probability  approach¬ 
ing;  near  to  certainty,  when  we  examine  attentively  the  roots, 
the  import,  and  analogy  of  the  terms  which  Job  employs;  and 
efpecially  when  we  compare  his  expreflions  with  thofe  which 
Homer,  Hefiod,and  the  moll  ancient  profane  authors,  have  ufed 
in  fpeaking  of  the  conftellations. 

The  firft  ftar  named  in  Job  is  try  Afch ,  or  Aifch  a« 
I  imagine,  that  by  this  word  Job  defigns  that  conftellation 
which  we  cail  at  prefent  the  Great  Bear.  The  root  of  Aifcb 
is  ti/iy  Oufch ,  which  in  Hebrew  fignifies  to  gather  to¬ 
gether ,  to  affemhle  :  this  root,  in  Arabic,  befides  this,  figni¬ 
fies  to  make  a  circuit ,  to  turn  in  a  round ,  to  defcribe  a  circle . 
Thefe  two  fignifications  may  very  well  be  applied  to  the  Great 
Bear. 

The  Great  Bear,  in  facft,  is  a  conftellation  compofed  of 
feven  ftars,  nearly  of  an  equal  bignefs.  This  group  of  ftars 
makes  a  very  vifible  and  very  remarkable  circuit  round  the 
pole.  Whether,  therefore,  we  derive  the  word  Aifch  from 
die  Hebrew  root  Oufch ,  to  flock  together ,  or  from  the  Arabic 
root  Aouas ,  to  make  a  circuit ,  both  fignifications  perfectly  a- 

*  Cap.  9.  v.  9.  &  cap.  38.  v.  32. 
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gree  to  this  conftellation.  But  we  hâve  ftill  ftronger  reafons 
to  confirm  this  interpretation. 

Of  all  the  conftellations  which  feem  not  to  fet,  the  Great 
Bear  is  undoubtedly  the  mod  remarkable.  It  probably  is  the 
firft:  which  was  taken  notice  of,  and  confequently  the  firft  alfo 
which  received  a  particular  name*  I  fhall  prove  elfewhere, 
that,  in  all  antiquity,  and  almoft  in  all  nations,  that  collection 
of  ftars  has  been  defigned  by  the  name  of  an  animal  b.  Aifch 
in  Job  is  alfo  an  animal.  cc  Canft  thou,”  fays  God  to  Job, 
44  feed  Aifch  with  his  fons  c  ?”  This  exprefiion  reprefents  to  us 
the  ftars  which  compofe  the  Great  Bear,  collected  together  in 
the  heavens,  like  a  flock  which  feeds  in  a  meadow.  Virgil 
fays  in  the  fame  drain  :  Polus  dum  fidera  pafcet  d.  We  know, 
that  the  book  of  Job,  excepting  the  hiftorical  part,  is  written 
in  a  ftyle  highly  poetical.  This  way  of  fpeaking  ought  not 
therefore  to  furprife  us.  Let  us  remark  further,  Aifch  in  Job 
is  feminine.  in  like  manner,  is  feminine  in  Homer. 

Aifch  is  the  firft  ftar  named  in  Job.  The  Great  Bear  is  alfo  the 
firft  conftellation  mentioned  by  Homer  in  his  defcription  of  the 
fhidd  of  Achilles. 

This  is  alfo  the  interpretation  of  the  mod  approved  com¬ 
mentators.  The  author  of  the  Hebrew  concordance  by  Aifch 
underftands  the  Great  Bear.  44  It  is  alfo,”  adds  he,  44  the 
44  name  of  a  certain  wild  bead.”  Further,  this  word  in  the 
Ethiopie  tongue,  fignifies  a  certain  fifh,  which  they  call  the 
Sea-hear  c.  Aben-Ezra,  in  his  commentary  on  Job,  fays 
likewife,  44  That  Afch  or  Aifch  is  a  northern  conftellation, 
compofed  of  feven  ftars.”  In  another  place,  he  expreftès 
himfelf  in  this  manner  :  44  The  conftellations  of  the  north 
ce  are  twenty-one  in  number.  One  of  them  is  Aifch,  and 
“  its  ftars  to  the  number  of  feven  ;  and  the  fécond,  &c. f  ;”  and 
forne  pages  after  in  the  fame  work,  he  fays,  44  that  the  ftars 
“  of  the  Great  Bear  are  Aifch  and  his  fons.”  Schindeler, 

b  See  the  diilertation  on  the  names  and  figures  of  the  conMations  at  the 
end  of  the  2d  volume. 

c  Cap.  38.  v.  33.  d  Æneid.  3.  1.  v.  6ü. 

*  See  concord.  Hcb.  par  Buxtcrf,  imprimée  à  Bale'. 

f  Lib  a  allrolog.  nom.  Kachit  tfocbpa* 
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and  atter  him,  Leigh,  in  their  dictionaries,  have  interpreted 
Aijch  in  the  fame  manner.  “  Aifch  or  Afchf  fay  thefe  authors, 
fignifies  an  afl'emblage  of  ftars.  This  word  reprefents  a 
northern  conftellation,  named  the  Great  Bear ,  compofed  of 
“  feven  ftars.  I  his  is,”  add  they,  tc  the  opinion  of  almofl 
4<  all  the  commentators 

I  he  author  of  the  Greek  verfion  of  the  book  of  Job  has 
tranflated  the  word  Aifch ,  in  the  firft  place  of  the  text  where 
he  found  it,  by  the  Pleiades ,  n au«2«,  and  in  the  fécond  by 
the  Evening-Jar.  This  variation  alone  is  fufficient 
to  lhew,  that  the  authority  of  this  interpreter  is  not  to  be  laid 
in  the  balance  with  that  of  the  authors  which  I  have  juft  now 
quoted.  Befides,  it  is  well  known,  that  we  ought  not  to  pay 
any  great  regard  to  the  Greek  verfion  of  the  book  of  Job.  It 
was  not  done  by  the  Seventy,  who  tranflated  only  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  as  it  is  eafy  to  prove  by  the  authority  of  Jofephus  and 
Philo,  and  by  feveral  reafons  taken  from  a  comparifon  of 
the  Greek  verfions  of  the  different  books  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment. 

« 

7  he  author  of  the  Vulgate  is  not  more  uniform  in  his  ver¬ 
fion  than  the  Greek  tranflator.  In  the  firft  place  of  Job,  he 
tranflates  Aifch  by  ArEiurum ,  a  ftar  in  Bootes  ;  and  in  the  fécond 
by  Vefperum ,  the  Evening-Jar. 

The  word  HG'Q  Kimah  comes  next.  We  fee  clearly,  that 
in  the  different  pallages  where  this  word  is  ufed  h,  it  muft  be 
underftood  of  fome  conftellation  remarkable  for  its  relation 
to  an  agreeable  feafon.  God  fays  to  Job,  “  Canft  thou  bind 
“  the  fweet  influences  of  Kimah  ?”  that  is  to  fay,  “  Canft  thou 
bind  up  or  flop  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  or  prevent  its  pro¬ 
ducing  flowers  and  fruits,  when  Kimah  appears?”  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  this  text,  that  by  Kimah  Job  meant  the  conftella¬ 
tion  which  in  his  time  introduced  the  fprin^. 

I  he  different  fignifications  of  the  root  of  this  word,  both  in 
the  Hebiew  and  Arabic,  concur  alfo  in  pointing  out  the  fame 
tmng.  Kimah  comes  from  HQ3,  Kamah ,  which  in  Hebrew 

*  Lexicon  pentaglotton,  on  the  word  Aifck. 
h  Cap.  9.  v.  9.  c.  38.  v.  31, 
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fignifies  to  defire ,  to  rejoice.  Of  all  the  feafons,  it  is  the 
fpring  which  is  undoubtedly  the  moll  defired,  and  which  is 
alfo  productive  of  the  greateft  joy  and  pleafure.  If  we  derive 
the  word  Kimah  from  the  Arabic  root  Kaouam  or  Kam ,  this 
characterizes  the  fpring,  at  leaft,  as  diftin&ly.  Kam  in  Ara¬ 
bic  fignifies  fubigere  mulierem ,  and  to  become  warm .  Now, 
we  know,  that  the  earth  at  the  approach  of  fpring  begins  to 
become  warm,  and  to  open  its  bofom.  This  is  alfo  the  time 
when  the  females  of  molt  kind  of  animals  become  pregnant. 
It  remains  only  to  know,  what  was  the  conftellation  which  in 
Job’s  time  introduced  the  fpring.  Every  thing  leads  us  to 
think  that  it  was  the  Pleiades. 

Behdes  the  two  fignifications  of  the  Arabic  root  Kam,  which 
we  have  juft  now  mentioned,  it  ferves  likewife  to  fignify  a 
troop,  a  number ,  a  multitude .  This  bonification  agrees  per¬ 
fectly  well  to  the  Pleiades ,  with  refpeCt  to  the  number  of  ftars 
included  in  that  Conftellation.  Accordingly  this  is  the  mean- 
ino-  of  the' name  given  to  this  collection  of  ftars  in  feveral  lan¬ 
guages.  nxutàèç  in  Greek  fignifies  multitude ,  as  does  Ki¬ 
ra  ah  in  Hebrew,  ana  Kaouam  in  Arabic. 


In  fine,  we  fee  that  the  beft  verfions  of  the  holy  feriptures 
by  Kimah  underftand  the  Pleiades.  Symmachus  and  Theodo- 
tion  have  thus  tranflated  it.  The  Talmudifts  fay  alfo  that 
Kimah  fignifies  a  multitude ,  a  number  of  fiars.  It  is  afked  in 
the  Talmud,  what  is  nD'D  Kimah ?  Rabbi  Samuel  anfwers; 
it  This  word  fignifies,  as  it  were  an  hundred  ftars  ”  that  is  to 
fay,  Kimah  is  a  conftellation  which  includes  a  number  of  ftars. 
Rabbi  Jonas  fays  likewife,  that  Kimah  is  the  fame  conftella¬ 
tion  which  the  Arabians  call  Al-Thuraiya.  We  know  that 
Al-Khurdiya  is  the  name  which  this  people  have  given  to  the 
Pleiades  K  It  is  true,  that  Aben-Ezra  by  Kimah  under- 
{lands'  the  1 fades  :  but  this  difference  is  not  confiderable, 
ilnce  both  the  Pleiades  and  the  Plyades  are  included  in  the 
conftellation  of  the  Bull,  and  are  very  near  each  other. 

Even  aftronomy  favours  the  opinion  which  we  propofe. 
Calculation  (hews  us,  that  the  cofmical  rifting  of  the  Pleiades. 


\  See  Hyde,  not.  in  tabul.  Uhgh-Beg,  p,  $r.  Sc  32, 
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about  3500  years  ago  announced  the  return  of  Spring.  I  have 
proved  in  my  inquiry  into  the  antiquity  of  Job,  that  this 
epocha  agrees  perfectly  well  with  the  time  when,  from  the 
circumftances  mentioned  in  his  book,  he  appears  to  have 
lived. 

The  author  of  the  Greek  verfion  has  translated  Kimah  in 
the  firft  place  by  Arfiurus  k,  in  the  fécond  by  Pleiades  K  But 
in  Amos  m,  where  this  word  is  alfo  found,  the  Greek  inter¬ 
preter,  either  by  defign  or  otherwife,  has  omitted  to  translate 
that  part  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

The  author  of  the  Vulgate  has  translated  Kimah  three  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  in  the  three  places  where  it  is  found.  In  the  firft,  * 
he  renders  it  by  Hyades  n,  in  the  fécond  by  Pleiades  °,  and  in 
the  third  by  Artturus  p.  Yet  ftill  in  the  mid  ft  of  all  this  un¬ 
certainty,  we  fee,  that  both  the  author  of  the  Greek  verfion, 
and  the  author  of  the  Vulgate,  have  admitted,  that  the  Hebrew 
word  Kimah  may  mean  the  Pleiades. 

I  he  third  conftellation  named  in  Job,  is  Kefil  <1 . 

The  root  of  this  word  is  Kajal  *703,  which  in  Hebrew' 
fignifies  to  be  inconjlant ,  changeable  •>  in  Arabic,  to  be  benum- 
med ,  to  be  idle ,  to  be  cold. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  by  Kefil  Job  means  the 
Scorpion.  It  is  Sufficient  to  convince  us  of  this,  to  examine  the 
manner  in  which  he  expreSTes  himfelf.  God  fays  to  Job, 
*c  Canft  thou  loofe  the  bands  of  Kefil  ?”  that  is  to  fay, 

“  Canft  thou  loofe  and  open  the  earth,  which  is  Shut  up  and 
cc  benummed  when  Kefil  appears  ?  Canft  thou  make  it  then 
“  produce  flowers  and  fruits  ?”  Let  us  add  to  this  what  God 
fays  of  Kimah ,  and  we  Shall  fee  by  the  characters  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  thefe  two  Stars,  that  they  are  two  conftellations  of 
the  zodiac,  but  two  conftellations  which  point  out  twro  very 
oppofite  feafons. 

In  fact,  God  fays  to  Job,  cc  Canft  thou  bind  thefweet  influ¬ 
ences  of  Kimah  r  :”  that  is  to  fay,  cc  Canft  thou  bind  or 

k  Chap.  9.  v.  9.  *  Chap.  38.  v.  31.  »  Chap.  5.  v.  8. 

a  Job,  c.  9.  v.  9.  0  Ibid.  c.  38.  v.  31.  p  Amos,  c.  5.  v.  8. 

1  Cap.  9.  y.  9.  c,  38.  v.  32.  r  cap.  38.  v.  3t. 
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44  flop  the  fertility  of  the  earth  at  the  rifing  of  Kimah?  Canft 
44  thou  prevent  its  then  producing  flowers  and  fruits  ?”  But 
in  fpeaking  of  KefiJ ,  God  fays  on  the  contrary,  44  Canft  thou 
44  loofe  the  hands  or  cords  of  Kefil f  ?”  that  is,  44  Canft  thou 
44  loofe  and  open  the  bofom  of  the  earth,  which  begins  to  be 
44  benummed  when  Kefil  appears  ?”  Jt  is  very  clear,  that  in 
this  pafiage  Job  intends  a  conftellation  oppofite  to  Kimah.  We 
have  juft  now  fhown,  that  by  Kimah  job  defigned  the  Plei¬ 
ades .  There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  but  by  Kefil  he  defigned 
the  Scorpion,  a  conftellation  oppofed  to  Pleiades  by  almoft 
one  half  of  heaven,  and  which  then  announced  the  approach 
of  winter. 

We  find  that  Aben-Ezra  underftood  by  Kefil ,  that  ftar  of 
the  firft  magnitude  known  by  the  name  of  the  Scorpion  s  heart , 
or  of  Antares.  In  his  commmentary  on  Job,  he  explains  him- 
fielf  thus  t.  The  fweet  influences  of  Kimah,  &c.  44  Kimah ,  this.,” 
fays  he,  44  is  the  northern  ftars,  and  Kefil  is  a  fouthern  ftar. 
44  Kimah  produces  fruits  which  are  the  delight  of  man,  and 
44  Kefil  does  the  contrary.  Kimah  is  a  great  ftar,  called  the 
44  Bull's  Eye,”  that  is  to  fay,  Hyades  ;  44  and  Kefil  is  a  great 
44  ftar,  called  the  Scorpion  s  Heart,”  that  is  to  fay,  Antares.  The 
interpretation  of  Aben-Ezra,  which  is  the  fame  with  ours, 
agrees  alfo  very  well  with  the  root  of  the  word  Kefil ,  which 
in  Arabic  fignifies  to  he  cold,  to  be  idle ,  to  he  benummed ,  and 
in  Hebrew,  to  he  inconfiant ,  to  he  changeable ,  as  the  feafon  is 
at  the  beginning  of  winter. 

Rabbi  Levi  Ren-Gerfon  fays  alfo,  that  Kefil  is  one  of  thç 
fouthern  conftellations  :  that  when  the  fun  enters  into  the 
fign  where  this  ftar  is  found,  the  trees  can  no  longer  bring 
forth  fruit,  on  account  of  the  cold  which  this  ftar  brings  with 
it  u. 

Laftly,  there  remains  the  plural  word  fTTHO  Mazzaroth , 
of  whom  Job  fays,  that  they  appear  each  of  them  in  his  fea- 

*  Cap.  38.  v.  31.  r  Cap.  38.  v.  31 .  &  32. 

u  Comment,  fur  Job,  c.  38.  v.  31. 

It  is  probably  from  this  root  that  the  name  of  the  month  Kijleu  is  derived, 
which  anfvvers  to  our  November.  This  month,  it  is  likely,  was  named  Kifie.u- 
fey  the  jews  from  this  ftar,  Kefil,  which  forms  the  Scorpion’s  beast, 
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fon  *.  Several  commentators  underftand  by  this  word,  the 
figns  of  the  zodiac.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Pagnin,  of  Schinde- 
ler,  of  the  author  of  the  laft  Englifh  verfion,  and  of  the  French 
tranflation  of  the  Bible,  printed  at  Cologne  in  1739.  The 
Talmudifts  and  Rabbi  Solomon  Ifaki  have  explained  it  in  the 
fame  manner  y. 

This  opinion"  feems  even  to  be  fupported  by  the  words  of 
the  original  text.  In  fa£I,  God  fays  to  Job,  u  Canft  thou 
tc  bind  the  fweet  influences  of  Kitnab ,  or  loofe  the  bands  of 
<c  Keftl  ?  Canft  thou  bring  forth  Mazzaroth  (each)  in  his 
tc  fealon  2  ?”  Thefe  laft  words,  Canft  thou  bring  forth  Maz¬ 
zaroth  each  in  his  feafon  ?  placed  immediately  after  the  Pleiades 
and  the  Scorpion ,  feem  to  fix  the  lignification  of  this  word 
À  a  zaroth.  It  can  mean  nothing  but  the  figns  of  the  zodiac 
wh  h  appear  above  the  horizon  fucceftively.  This  explica¬ 
tion  is  fo  much  the  more  probable,  that  Job  introduces  Maz- 
zaroth  in  the  fame  breath,  and  immediately  after  he  had  fpoken 
of  two  different  feafons,  announced  by  two  different  figns  of 
the  zodiac. 

The  lignification  of  the  root  of  this  word  Mazzaroth ,  is  no 
lefs  favourable  to  the  explication  which  we  .propofe.  Maz¬ 
zaroth  comes  from  the  Hebrew  Nazar ,  cinxit ,  incircled . 

No  denomination  can  agree  better  to  the  figns  of  the  zodiac, 
which  form,  as  it  were,  a  girdle,  with  which  the  earth  is  in- 
circled.  This  is  even  the  name  by  which  this  circle  of  the 
fphere  was  originally  defigned  ». 

With  refpedi  to  the  fecret  chambers  of  "ETH  ’Him 
Theman^  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  fouth,  which  are  fooken  of  in 
the  fame  paffage  b,  it  is  highly  probably  that  Job  thereby  in¬ 
tended  the  fouthern  conftellations,  which  are  fecreted  from  our 
hemifphere.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Aben-Ezra  c.  “  The 

x  Chap.  38.  v.  32. 

y  See  alfo  Suid-  voce  M t.  2.  p.48r. 

2  Chap.  38.  v.  31.  &  3 2. 

a  See  the  difTertntion  upon  the  names  and  the  figures  of  the  conflellations 
at  the  end  of  the  lecond  volume. 

b  Cap.  9.  v.  9.  «  Comment,  on  Job,  c.  9.  v,  9. 
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<c  fecret  chambers  of  Theman”  fays  this  author,  cc  are  thé 
cc  fouthèrn  ftars  ;  and  as  thefe  ftars  do  not  appear  at  all,  of 
<c  but  for  a  fliort  time  to  our  hemifphere,  Job  calls  them  the 
£C  fecret  chambers  of  the  fouth,  as  if  thefe  liars  were  in  a  fe- 
cret  or  concealed  placé 

*  It  is  to  M.  l’Abbé  P  Avocat  librarian  to  the  Sorbonne,  and  to  M.  Bernard 
the  king's  interpreter  for  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Chaldee,  that  I  am  in¬ 
debted  for  the  lights  furmlhed  me  by  the  oriental  languages,  for  determining 
the  lignification  of  the  constellations  fpcke.n  of  in  the  book  of  Job.  1  ac¬ 
knowledge  further,  that  it  is-  to  thefe  gentlemen  I  am  obliged  for  every  thing 
which  I  advance  in  this  work,  from  the  etymology  and  propriety  of  the 
Hebrew  terms,:  or  of  the  other  oriental  languages.  They  have  had  the  good- 
nefs  to  affift  me  in  this  part  of  my  labour. 


The  End  of  the  First  Volu m e 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  for  the  First 

Which  comprehends  from  the  Deluge  to  the  Death  of  Jacob  inclulive. 

Year  of  the  World  1656.  THE  DELUGE.  Before  J.  C.  2348.  g 

EE3 

1770.  Confufion  of  Tongues,  and  Difperfion  of  Families  2224.  g 
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EMPIRES.  * 


SACRED  HISTORY. 

Years  Noah  goes  out  of  the  ark,  builds 
of  the  I  before  an  altar,  and  offers  a  burnt-offering  to 
world  I  J.  C.  jthe  Lord.  God  permits  man  to  eat 

- >  flefh,  commands  homicide  to  be  punifh- 

ed  with  death,  &cv 

Noah  begins  to  labour  the  ground, 
and  plants  vines. 


•757- 

'IT- 


2083. 

2084. 
2092. 

2094. 
210  7. 

2II5. 

2133. 

2148. 
2200. 

2245. 

^  Z273- 

Z288. 


2247. 

2224, 


Birth  of  Peleg. 
Tower  of  Babil. 


2276. 

2289. 


1 

X  23°2- 


% 

¥1  23»  5- 

$ 


1917 

1916 

1912 

1906 

1897 

1885. 

1867. 

1856. 

1800. 

*7f5- 

I731, 

1712. 


1728. 

1715. 


1698. 


1690. 


Vocation  of  Abraham, 

Abraham  goes  into  Egypt. 

Abraham  defeats  Chedorlaomer, 
and  the  five  kings  his  allies. 

Birth  of  Ishmael. 

Inflitution  of  circumcifion. 

Abraham  entertains  three  angels 
under  the  appearance  of  travellers. 

Ishmael  call  out.  Agar  makes 
him  marry  an  Egyptian  woman,  by 
whom  he  has  feveral  children. 

Alliance  between  Abraham  and 
Abimelech  King  of  Gerar. 

Marriage  of  Isaac. 

Alliance ofls a ac  with  AbimelEch 
King  of  Gerar. 

Marriage  of  Jacob. 

Rape  of  Dinah. 

Death  of  Isaac.  Esau  retires  be¬ 
yond  Jordan  into  the  mountains  of  the 
Homes,  and  fettles  in  Seir,  where  he 
becomes  very  powerful.  Gen.  c.  36. 

Joseph  fold  into  Egypt. 

Joseph  appears  before  Pharaoh. 


About  this  time  lived  Job.  Arabia 
Felix  feems  to  have  been  his  native 
country  and  abode.  See  our  dilfer- 
tation. 


Joseph  reftores  to  the  Egyptians 
their  cattle  and  lands,  on  condition  of 
their  paying  the  king  the  fifth  of  thei. 
produce.  See  Gen.  c.  47.  v.  15.  &c. 


Death  of  Jacob. 


EGYPT. 


Ham  goes  into  Egypt,  and  gives  his 
name  to  that  country,  always  defigned 
by  the  oriental  authors  under  the  name 
of  the  land  of  Ham,  a  name  which  has 
not  been  unknown  even  to  the  Greek 
writers.  See  Marlham,  p.  23.  &  24.  The 
ancients  placed  in  thefe  firfl  ages,  the 
reign  of  the  gods.  Thefe  gods  which 
are  faid  to  have  reigned  in  Egypt  were 
the  Sun,  Vulcan,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  O 
firis,  and  Horus,  the  laft  of  thefe  gods 

Menes  is  acknowledged  by  all  hi- 
ftorians  as  the  firil  mortal  who,  fay 
they,  reigned  in  Egypt.  This  Menes 
is  the  fame  with  Mizraim  the  fon  of 
Ham.  Marlham,  p.  24. 

It  appears,  that  at  the  death  of  this 
prince,  the  kingdom  which  he  had 
formed  was  divided  at  leaft  into  four 
fovereignties,  the  bell  known  of  which 
is  that  of  Thebes  in  the  Higher  Egypt, 
and  that  of  Tanis  in  the  Lower  Egypt. 
The  names  of  the  fovereigns  who  go¬ 
verned  them  are  very  uncertain,  and 
the  events  which  happened  under  their 
reign  quite  unknown.  The  only  ones 
of  which  we  know  any  thing,  are. 

Mo  e  r  1  s, 

SlPHOAl, 

Vephres,  or  Vinephes. 

It  is  in  thefe  times  of  darknefs  and 
obfeurity,  that  we  may,  I  think,  place 
the  reigns  of  the  kings  furnamed  fhep- 
herds,  that  is  to  fay,  of  a  tribe  of  A- 
rabs,  or  rather  Tflimaelites,  * Vs'ho  made 
an  irruption  into  Egypt,  and  main 
tained  themfelves  for  fome  time  in  fome 
of  its  provinces,  where  they  formed  a 
feparate  Hate.  Thefe  llrangers  were 
firlt  attacked  by  Misphragmutosis, 
one  of  thefe  Egyptian  princes  who  had 
always  kept  their  ground  in  fome  part 
of  Egypt.  Mifphragmutofis  made  him- 
felf  mailer  of  a  great  part  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  which  the  fhepherds  had  fubdu- 
ed.  Thethmosis  his  fon  quite  ex¬ 
pelled  them.  We  know  not  when 
Egypt  was  reunited  again  under  one 
and  the  fame  maker. 


Kings  uncertain. 


Year 

before 

J.  C. 


2218. 


BABYLON. 


Nimrod  lays  the  foundations  of  the 
empire  of  Babylon.  It  is  not  known 
how  long  he  reigned. 

They  give  this  prince  for  fuccelfors, 
feven  kings  of  the  Chaldean  race,  viz. 

Belus  . 

Chosmas . 7  years. 

Porus .  33 

Nechubes . 43 

Abius . 48 

Oniballus . 4® 

Chinzirus .  45 

Under  this  prince,  an  Arabian  fami¬ 
ly  feized  the  throne,  and  polfelfed  it 
during  2 1 5  years,  under  fix  kings,  viz. 

Mardocentes  reigned  45  years 

*  *  *  whole  name  is  effaced 
in  Syncellus,  and  he 
reigned . 40 

SlSIMORDAC . 28 

Nadius .  37 

Parannus . 40 

Nabonaddus . 25 


He  was  defeated  by  Ninus,  who 
reunited  the  throne  of  Babylon  to  that 
of  Alfyria,  in  the  year  1758  before 
J.  C.  See  b.  1.  p.  41. 


Year 

before 

J.  C. 


2218. 


ASSYRIA. 


1794. 


I741, 


1699. 
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Assur  is  the  founder  of  this  mo¬ 
narchy.  We  are  ignorant  of  tjie  length 
of  his  reign,  and  of  the  names  and  ac¬ 
tions  of  his  firfl  fuccelfors.  We  mull 
come  down  as  far  as  to  Ninus,  whofe 
epoch  is  known  by  the  conquell  which 
this  prince  made  of  the  kingdom  of 
Babylon.  See  b.  1.  p.  41. 


Kings  uncertain. 


Year 
before 
J.  C. 


Ninus  reigns .  52  years, 

fubduej  the  Babylonians 
and  the  Medes. 


Semiramis  ......  42 


Ninias .  38 


We  know  that  from  this  prince  to 
Sardanapalus,  there  were  always 
kings  in  the  Alfyrian  empire  :  but  we 
can  neither  fix  their  names,  nor  the 
duration  of  their  reigns. 


MEDIA. 


It  is  pretended,  that  the  kingdom  of 
Media  was  founded  by  Madai  the  third 
fon  of  Japhet.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
fpeak  of  the  firfl  events  which  happen¬ 
ed  in  Media.  They  are  abfolutely  un¬ 
known  to  us.  Ctefias  fays,  that  the 
Medes  were  governed  by  a  king  named 
Pharnüs,  when  Ninus  came  to  fub- 
due  them.  See  b.  5.  p.  322. 


Kings  uncertain. 


The  kingdom  of  Media  fubdued,  and 
reunited  to  that  of  Alfyria  by  Ninus 
From  which  time,  to  the  year  770  be- 
fore  J.  C.  this  nation  always  continued 
dependent  on  the  Alfyrian  empire. 


Year 

before 

J.  c, 


1822. 


1773. 


17I3f 


1690. 


GREECE. 


Times  which  the  Greeks  themfelves 
name  unknown.  In  this  interval  ap¬ 
peared  the  great  gods  of  Greece,  Sa¬ 
turn,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and 
Pl  uto,  otherwife  called  the  Titans. 
Thefe  great  gods  were  originally  men, 
afterwards  deified  for  their  famous  ex¬ 
ploits.  They  formed  a  vail  empire  in 
Europe;  which  was  then  almoll  a  de- 
fert.  I  think  we  may  place  this  event 
about  the  times  of  Ter  ah  and  Abra¬ 
ham,  that  is  to  fay,  about  the  year 
2000  before  J.  C.  The  Titans,  as  I 
imagine,  came  from  Egypt.  See  b.  1 . 
6S.  &  66. 

The  empire  founded  by  thefe  foreign 
princes  did  not  continue  long.  After 
the  death  of  Jupiter;  Neptune,  and 
Pluto,  the  family  of  the  Titans  failing 
of  heirs  in  the  dire  it  line,  the  vail  em¬ 
pire  which  they  had  formed  was  de- 
llroyed.  Some  time  after,  new  colonies 
failing  from  Egypt  and  from  Phœnicia, 
arrived  in  Greece,  and  founded  new 
kingdoms.  The  chiefs  of  thefe  new  co- 
lonies  ellablilhed  themfelves  in  different 
diftrifts.  The  firfl  fovereignties  which 
we  find  fohned  in  Greece,  after  the 
Titans,  are  the  kingdoms  of  Athens 
and  Argos.  Thefe  are  alfo  the  only 
ones  whofe  origin  remounts  to  the  ages 
included  in  this  epoch;  or  part  of  our 
work. 


ARGOS. 


Irachus. 


Phoroseus. 


Arls. 


Arcus.  He 
gives  the  name 
of  Argolida  to 
the  country. 


1S31. 


ATHENS. 


Ogyges. 


We  know  not 
the  names  and 
hillory  of  his 
fucceffors,  till  W 
Acteus  who  ‘Ssf 
was  fucceeded 
by  Cecrops. 


Kings  uncer¬ 
tain. 
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